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PREFACE. 

A  LABOE  portion  of  the  present  volume  relates  to  the  abo- 
riginal inhabitants  of  the  country,  —  a  subject  of  great  and  in- 
creasing interest  to  the  American  people.  They  are  rapidly 
passing  away ;  and  it  is  deemed  wise  and  important  to  collect 
and  preserve  such  peculiarities  of  the  race  as  may  be  found  wor- 
thy of  the  contemplation  and  .analysis  of  philosophical  minda. 
With  this  yiew,  the  attention  of  the  Society  has  been  called  to 
an  examination  of  the  various  dialects  existing,  or  that  have 
existed,  among  the  different  tribes  of  North  America.  <*  Until 
within  a  few  years  past,"  remarks  a  learned  writer,  "  these 
neglected  dialects,  like  the  devoted  race  of  men,  who  have 
spoken  them  for  so  many  ages,  and  who  have  been  stripped  of 
almost  every  fragment  of  their  paternal  inheritance,  except 
their  language,  have  incurred  only  the  contempt  of  the  people 
of  Europe  and  their  descendants  on  this  continent;  all  of 
whom,  with  less  justice  than  is  generally  supposed,  have  prob- 
ably boasted  of  their  own  more  cultivated  languages,  as  well  as 
tnorof  civiHced  manners."  * 

The  first  step  towards  this  investigation  must  be  a  correct- 
knowledge  of  individual  dialects ;  the  second,  a  comparison  of 
the  various  dialects  with  one  another.  And  the  greater  the 
extent  to  which  the  latter  process  ]S>carried,  the  more  satisfac- 
tory w3l  be  the  conclusions  at  which  we  arrive.  This  has  been 
termed  the  *' comparative  science  of  language,"  which  was 
fifst  successfully  cultivated,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Empress 
Catherine  of  Russia,  who  took  measures  to  obtain  vocabularies 
of  all  the  languages  in  the  world.  "  She  directed  her  Sec- 
retary of  State,"  says  the   writer  we   have   already  quoted, 
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*^  to  write  to  the  powers  of  Europe^  Asia,  and  Apnerica ;  and 
Upplication  was  accordingly  made  to  President  Washington  for 
our  Indian  languages,  several  specimens  of  which  were  accord- 
ingly furnished."  A  portion  of  the  results  of  those  inquiries 
may  be  seen  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  in  the  accounts  of  Russian  voyages  of  discovery,  and 
ip  the  works  of  various  men  of  science,  who  have  flourished 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Empress  find  her  successors.  From 
the  materials  thvis  collected,  the  celebrated  production  of  the 
German  philologists,  Adelung  $U)d  Vater,  proceeded  in  part, 
which  has  been  followed  within  a  few  years  by  the  mpre  Qnish^d 
^d  extended^ work  of  Balbi,  published  in  France,  but  dedicated 
to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  In  the  former,  the  collection  of 
American  dialects  was  both  incomplete  and  deficient  in  accu- 
racy ;  in  the  compilatioq  of  the  letter,  the  author  consulted  the 
manuscript  essay  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  in  its  original  state,  which  is 
published  in  the  present  volume,  after  haying  been  much  en-r 
larged  by  the  addition  of  copious  vocabularies  and  other  ap-; 
propriate  matter. 

The  labors  of  other  writers,  who  at  di^erent  periods  have 
bestowed  their  attention  on  the  Indian  languages,  are  to  be 
referred  to  the  first  branch  of  investigations,  limited  to  the  dis- 
tinct consideration  of  individaal  dialects-  The  works  of  Eliot, 
Cotton,  Roger  Williams,  and  Edwards,  in  New  England  ;  the 
.Dictionary  of  Father  Rasle,  illustrated  by  the  learned  and  just 
discrimination  of  Pickering ;  and  the  researches  of  Heckewfl- 
der  and  Zeisberger,  on  whose  data  have  been  reared  the  philo- 
logical hypotheses  and  acute  disquisitions  of  Du  Ponceau ;  are 
all  of  this  class.  It  remained  for  Mr.  Gallatin  to  bring  together, 
in  a  comparative  view,  the  languages  and  dialects  of  all  the 
nations,  so  far  as  authentic  specimens  of  then)  could  be  procurid, 
and  to  describe  the  various  analogies  of  structure  and  charac- 
teristic features  existing  among  them.  This  we  regard  as  the 
second  step  towards  a  complete  philosophical  view  of  the  whole 
^[Tound,  now  for  the  first  time  attempted  on  a  scale  commensu- 
rate with  its  importance,  and  executed  in  %  manner,  which 
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claims  tlie  merit  of  originality,  white  it  brings  to  good  account 
.  the  labors  of  all  preceding  writers.  • 

At  the  request  of  the  Committee,  a  •Ifet  of  books  published 
in  the  lodian  language^  by  the  American 'Board  of  Cprnmis- 
sloners  for  Foreign  Missions,  was  prepared  by  the  Rev»-David 
Greene,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Board,  and  comnaunicated 
for  publication  in  the  present  volume ;  but,  as  it  has  been  since 
given  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of  another  work,  which 
possesses  a  wide  circulation,!  it  is  deemed  sufficient  to  stato 
here  the  number  of  books  printed  in  each  language.  They  are 
as  fellows :  In  Cherokee,  18  distinct  works  ;  Choctaw,  19  do. ; 
Creek  or  Muskhogee,  3  do. ;  Osage,  1  do. ;  Ojibway  or  Chippe- 
way,  5  do.;  Seneca,  4  do. ;  Ottowa,  1  do. ;  Abenaki, 2  do^  Si- 
oux, 1  do.  With  the  exception  of  those  in  the  Cherokee,  which 
have  been  printed  in  the  syllabic  alphabet  invented  by  Guess, 
one  of  the  tribe,  the  works  have  been  printed  in  the  orthography 
proposed  by  Mr.  Pickering,  a&  a  uniform  method  of  writing  the 
Indian  languages.  %  This  we  regard  as  a  most  important  im- 
provement, which  is  calculated  to  obviate  a  very  serious  diffi- 
culty resulting  from  the  various  systems  of  orthography  adopted 
by  writers  of  different  nations.  In  addition  to  the  above  list  of 
publications  by  the  Board,  (which  consist  of  elementary  school- 
books  and  i^ligious  works,  prepared  by  the  Missionaries,)  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Byington  has  composed  a  Graipmar  and  Dictionary 
of  the  Choctaw  language,  the  latter  containing  about  15,000 
words,  which  may  be  hereafter  published. 

*  I»  re^rd  to  the  details  of  the  publication,  it  may  be  proper  to  state 
diat  the  correction  of  the  press  has  been  performed  without  the  aid  of 
the  Author.  The  whole  of  the  Introductory  Essay,  however,  together 
with  some  other  portfons  of  the  work,  passed  under  the  careful  revision 
of  a  member  of  the  Publishing  Committee,  (Mr.  Folsom,)  by  whom 
the  entire  duties  of  the  Comnittee,  in  reference  to  the  present  volume, 
have  been  performed,  in  consequence  of  the  engagements  of  the  other 
members. 

t  Jfissionary  Herald,  for  July,  1836.    Boston. 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  here  of  the  other  portions  of  the 
Yoluroe  now  presented  to  the  public.  They  will  be  preceded, 
by  distinct  notices  illustrative  of  their  origin  and  design,  where 
it  may  be  desirable  for  the  information  of  the  reader. 

A  considerable  period  has  been  suffered  to  elapse  since  the 
publication  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  and  Collec- 
tions of  this  Society  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  its  general  inter- 
ests have  not  been  neglected.  The  munificent  bequests  of  Dr. 
Thomas,  making  provision,  among  other  objects,  for  the  support 
of  a  resident  Librarian,  whose  attention  should  be  wholly  de- 
voted to  the  duties  of  the  office,  enabled  the  Society  to  secure 
the  valuable  services  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  the  late  incumbent.  A 
just  idea  of  what  was  accomplished  by  that  gentleman,  during  the 
few  years  of  his  official  labors,  is  conveyed  in  the  well-deserved 
tribute  to  his  memory,  from  the  pen  of  Governor  Davis,  con- 
tained in  the  present  volume. 

But,  while  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  Society  affords 
good  cause  of  congratulation,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
the  active  and  zealous  cooperation  of  its  friends  is  required  to 
develope  and  apply  the  resources  placed  at  their  command  for 
the  promotion  of  its  objects.  Original  contributions,  as  well  as 
rare  documents,  illustrative  of  the  history  and  antiquities  of  any 
portion  of  the  continent,  will  always  receive  the  respectful 
attention  of  the  Publishing  Committee ;  and,  as  the  causes  that 
have  retarded  the  appearance  of  the  present  volume  are  not 
expected  to  occur  again,  it  may  be  confidently  anticipated, 
that  in  future  the  publications  of  the  Society  will  be  made  at 
regular  and  less  protracted  intervals. 
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objects  of  curiosity  and  historical  interest,  are  deposited  in  Antiqua- 
RiAir  Hax.l. 
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FOUNDER  AND   FIRST   PRESIDENT   OF  THE   AMERICAN 
ANTIQUARIAN  SOCIETY. 

Bt   SAMUEL    M.   BURNSIDE,   Ei«. 

It  is  a  prominent  principle  in  the  structure  of  all  free  govern- 
ments, like  that  of  the  United  States,  that  their  strength  and 
their  durability  are  founded  in  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of 
the  people.  In  the  talents  and  moral  worth  of  every  citizen, 
then,  the  government  have  a  deep  interest ;  an  interest,  which 
the  public  good  demands  should  be  cherished  and  improved, 
by  judicious  means,  to  its  utmost  extent. 

There  exists  consequently,  a  corresponding  obligation  in 
every  individual  to  consider  his  endowments  as  the  gift  of 
Heaven  for  the  service  of  his  country  ;  and  to  be  developed 
with  untiring  zeal  for  that  purpose,  and  consecrated  with 
unwavering  firmness  to  that  object.  It  is  a  prevalent,  but  most 
unhappy  mistake  among  the  youth  of  our  republic,  and  too 
much  countenanced,  if  not  encouraged,  by  their  parents  and  their 
teachers,  that  the  chief  end  of  education  is  to  furnish  facilities 
for  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  influence,  and  power,  for  their 
personal  gratification,  rather  than  to  sustain,  perfect,  and  per- 
petuate, the  institutions  of  that  country,  which  gave  them  birth, 
and  insured  the  means  of  knowledge  and  usefulness. 
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The  duty  of  self-devotion  to  the  claims  of  country  cannot 
be  unheeded  or  undervalued  by  any  one,  without  incurring  the 
imputation  of  great  criminality.  Nor  can  a  disregard  of  it  find 
justification  or  apology  in  the  fact,  that  nature  has  not  been 
liberal  in  bestowing  her  favors. 

The  most  ordinary,  and  the  most  gifted  intellect,  belong 
alike  to  the  commonwealth,  and  each  is  necessary  to  her 
growth  and  prosperity.  And,  notwithstanding  our  admiration 
of  a  few  exalted  minds,  and  the  distinguished  benefits  they 
sometimes  confer  on  society,  it  is,  after  all,  ordinary  minds 
which  constitute  most  of  our  physical  strength,  and  moral 
power,  and  intellectual  riches ;  it  is  these  principally,  which 
give  health,  and  activity,  and  energy  to  the  body  politic.  The 
boundless  philanthropy  of  Howard  will  ever  be  a  theme  of 
grateful  praise  to  afflicted  humanity ;  and  the  never-ceasing 
benevolence  of  Oberlin  will  ever  be  remembered,  with  profound 
veneration,  by  the  people  of  his  charge  ;  yet  neither  of  these 
could  claim  a  high  standing  among  the  gifted  men  of  tlieir 
time  ;  and,  in  our  own  country,  there  have  been  many  among 
the  most  forward  of  those  who  are  constantly  engaged  in 
devising  and  executing  plans  of  reformation  and  improvement, 
who  are  dbtinguished  for  successful  efforts  in  doing  good, 
rather  than  for  rare  endowments  of  mind,  or  attainments  in 
knowledge. 

In  this  latter  class  of  citizens  may  be  ranked  the  subject  of 
this  memoir ;  a  man,  possessed  of  a  strong  and  discriminating 
intellect,  but  of  none  of  those  commanding  powers  or  splendid 
talents,  which  often  delight  and  astonish  the  world.  With  few 
of  the  ordinary  means  of  education,  he  yet  acquired,  by  a 
diligent  use  of  time,  an  extent  of  knowledge,  which  few  of  the 
most  favored  have  equalled ;  and  by  industry  and  firugality,  a  for- 
tune not  often  exceeded,  which  he  liberally  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  learning,  of  private  charity,  and  public  beneficence.  It  is  use- 
ful to  trace  the  progress  of  such  a  man  from  the  restlessness  of 
childhood  to  the  serenity  of  old  age,  and  to  mark  his  advances 
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from  a  condition  of  dependence  to  one  of  opulence,  and  firom 
the  obscurity  of  an  humble  apprentice  to  the  distinction  of  a 
founder  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  institutions  in  the  western 
world.  It  will  thus  be  seen,  that,  in  our  country  at  least,  the 
character,  the  reputation,  and  the  destiny  of  every  youth  are 
generally  subject  to  the  decisions  of  his  own  wiD ;  and  how 
much  society  is  often  indebted  for  its  priidleges  to  the  influence 
and  labors  of  men,  who  never  shared  its  applause  or  par- 
ticipated its  honors.  The  principal  portion  of  the  following 
sketch  of  his  life  and  character  is  taken  from  an  address 
delivered  at  his  funeral  by  the  late  Isaac  Goodwin,  Esq. 

Isaiah  Thomas  was  born  in  Boston,  January  19th,  1749. 
His  ancestors  emigrated  from  England  at  an  early  period 
m  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts.  His  grandfather,  Peter 
Thomas,  was  a  merchant,  and  died  in  1746,  leaving  four 
sons  and  two  daughters.  Moses,  the  second  son,  and 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  notice,  resided  partly  at  Long 
Island,  and  partly  in  Boston,  and  died  at  sea,  leaving  a 
destitute  widow  and  five  children,  of  whom  Isaiah  was  the 
youngest.  At  the  age  of  six  years,  he  was  apprenticed  to 
Zachariah  Fowie,  a  printer  of  ballads  in  Boston.  Instead  of 
being  sent  to  school,  he  was  placed  in  the  printing-office ;  and, 
to  enable  him  to  set  his  types  for  the  sraairworks  executed  at 
the  press,  he  was  elevated  upon  a  bench  raised  eighteen  inches 
from  the  floor.  The  composing  slick  he  then  used,  is  still 
preserved,  with  a  specimen  of  this  eariy  attempt  at  typography. 
Without  the  assistance  of  any  one,  as  he  himself  often  declared, 
in  this  shop,  he  not  only  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  elemen- 
tary branches  of  learning,  but  was  so  far  competent  to  write, 
that,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  was  enabled  to  take  charge 
of  a  newspaper  at  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia,  to  which  place  he 
went,  upon  a  disagreement  with  his  master.  During  his  resi- 
dence at  this  place,  the  memorable  Stamp  Act  took  effect  in  the 
colonies.     To  send  out  a  newspaper  with  this  odious  badge  of 
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servitude  was  repugnant  to  the  feelmgs  of  the  young  New- 
England  man,  as  he  was  then  called. 

An  editorial  paragraph  caused  the  printer  to  be  summoned 
before  the  public  authority.  He  exculpated  himself  by  cast- 
ing the  blame  upon  his  apprentice,  who  had  the  charge  of 
the  paper.  A  second  paragraph  occasioned  a  call  upon  the 
young  man  himself,  who  was  finally  dismissed  with  a  slight 
reprimand,  and  with  an  admonition  to  remember,  that  he  was 
not  in  Boston.  The  reams  of  paper  in  the  office  were  secretly 
divested  of  the  stamps,  and  the  Gazette  was  afterwards  issued 
without  this  obnoxious  mark.  In  March,  1767,  he  left  Halifax, 
and,  after  working  some  time  in  New  Hampshire,  returned  to 
the  employment  of  hb  former  master  m  Boston.  He  separated 
from  him  again,  by  agreement,  and  attempted  to  establish 
himself  at  Wilmmgton,  North  Carolina.  From  this  place  he 
went  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  where  he  worked  for  two 
years.  In  consequence  of  declining  health,  he  abandoned  a 
project  he  had  formed  of  going  to  England  to  acquire  a  more 
perfect  knowledge  of  his  trade. 

In  1770  he  returned  to  his  native  town,  and  in  connexion 
with  Z.  Fowle,  commenced  the  ^<  Massachusetts  Spy,"  then  a 
small  paper,  published  three  times  a  week.  Three  months 
after  this  he  purchased  the  establishment  and  issued  the  paper 
upon  a  half  sheet,  until  December  of  that  year,  when  it  was 
discontinued. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  1771,  he  commenced  the  present 
'^  Massachusetts  Spy,"  which  he  published  weekly  upon  a  large 
sheet.  Although  firmly  attached  to  the  popular  side  in  the 
rising  political  contest,  Mr.  Thomas  opened  his  columns  to 
both  parties  ;  but  the  Royalists  soon  withdrew  their  patronage, 
and  the  paper  was  thereupon  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Whig 
interest.  Overtures  were  made  by  the  Royalists  to  obtain  his 
influence,  but  were  rejected.  Attempts  were  then  made  to 
coerce  him,  by  embarrassing  the  pecuniary  concerns  of  the 
establishment.      The  interposition  of  friends  prevented  any 
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trouble  from  this  quarter.     In  consequence  of  an  essay,  signed 
Mucius  Sc4Bvola,  published  in  the  Spy  of  November,  1770, 
he  was  summoned,  by  Governor  Hutchinson  and  his  Councili 
to  appear  at  the   Council-Chamber.     He   promptly  refused 
obedience  to  the  order.     His  answers  to  the  messenger,  which 
were  written  down  at  the  time,  discover   a  knowledge  of  his 
personal  rights,  a  resoluteness  of  purpose,  and  an  intrepidity  of 
character,  that  strongly  indicated  the  course  he  would  after- 
wards  pursue    in   the    coming  contest.      From   a   defect  of 
authority  in  the  Governor  and  Council,  further  proceedings 
were  suspended  until  the  sitting  of  the  Superior  Court,  when 
a  vigorous  attempt  was  made  to  procure  an  indictment ;  but  it 
was  defeated  by  the  independent  spirit  of  the  grand  jury.     A 
proceeding  by  information  was  the  next  course ;  but  the  general 
intelligence  of  the  people  frowned  upon  this  odious  engine  of 
government  for  shackling  the  press.    These  attempts  at  prosecu* 
tion  were  renewed  the  next  year  under  pretence  of  punishing 
some  supposed  libels  upon  the  Kmg;  but  the  assistance  of 
friends  relieved  him  from  the  danger.     A  proffer  of  profession- 
al services  from  the  distinguished   James  Otis  was  gratefully 
received  by  Mr.  Thomas,  and  manifests  the  interest  felt  for  his 
security  by  that  statesman  of  mighty   mind,  and   by   other 
patriots  of  the  revolution. 

At  this  period  there  were  three  other  papers,  published  in 
Boston,  but  neither  of  them  had  a  patronage  equal  to  that  of 
the  Spy.  Upon  its  first  publication  the  subscription  list  con- 
tained less  than  two  hundred  names;  but,  such  was  its  popu- 
larity, that  in  two  years  it  had  more  patronage  than  any  other 
paper  in  New  England. 

Questions  of  political  science  and  constitutional  law  were 
now  no  longer  confined  to  the  forum  and  halls  of  legislation, 
but  became  daily  themes  of  discussion  in  the  mechanic's  shop, 
at  the  farmer's  fireside,  and  in  the  town  meeting.  The  exi- 
gencies of  the  times  called  for  a  journal,  conducted  by  one 
whose  education,  habits,  and  modes  of  thinking  should  bar- 
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monize  with  those  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  where 
every  one  could  find  his  own  feelings  and  principles  reflected 
without  the  expositions  of  the  learned. 

Such  a  paper  was  found  in  the  Spy,  and  such  an  editor  in 
Mr.  Thomas.  The  ability,  prudence,  and  fearless  decision 
exhibited  by  him  in  this  department,  give  to  his  character  an 
elevation  and  dignity,  that  few  only  can  attain.  It  is  here 
his  name  stands  out  in  bold  relief,  and  claims  the  applause  of 
mankind. 

Considering  his  youth,   his  limited    means   for  acquiring 
learning,  and  the  portentous  state  of  the  times,  it  must  have 
required  a  mind  of  no  ordinary  bearing  to  sustain  itself  in  so 
unequal  a  conflict.     On  one   side,  was  most  of  the  learning 
and  wealth  of  the  province,  together  with  the  patronage  of  the 
government  in  favor  of  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  branding, 
with  the  reproach  of  sedition  and  rebellion,  every  movement 
fer  liberty;  on    the  other,   a    people  of  staid   and  religious 
habits,  enjoying  most  unlimited  practical  fireedom,  contending, 
not  against  any  actual,  ostensible  oppression,  but  merely  for 
principles  and  abstract  right.    Thus  circumstanced,  this  youth- 
ful apostle  of  liberty  took  the  field.     Although  his  paper  was 
the  medium  of  communication  for  some  of  the  ablest  writers 
of  the  day,  and  was  directed,  in  some  measure,  by  the  leaders 
of  the  popular  party,  yet  all  the  responsibilities  rested  upon 
the  editor  and  publisher,  and  a  single  act  of  imprudence,  or 
even  of  indiscretion,  might  have  involved  him  in  serious  conse- 
quences.    It  is  apparent  fix>m  an  examination  of  the  files  of 
the  Spy  at  that  period,  that  the  editorial  matter  came  from  his 
own  pen.     Matters  of  fact,  without  the  tinsel  of  ornament, 
and  plain  argument,  without  the  sophistry  of  the  schools,  were 
the  simple  instruments,  by  which  the  tempest  of  popular  indig- 
nation was  roused ;  and  a  virtuous  community  required  no  other 
trident  to  set  bounds  to  the  swelling  storm.     In  a  review  of 
that  period,  as  he  himself  has  justly  observed,  ^'  common  sense 
in  common  language,  is  as  necessary  to  influence  one  class  of 
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citizens,  as  learning  and  elegance  of  composition  are  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  upon  another.  The  cause  of  America  was  just, 
and  it  was  only  necessary  to  state  that  cause  in  a  clear  and 
impressive  manner,  to  unite  the  American  people  in  its  sup- 
port." During  that  time  of  appalling  gloom,  when  the  people 
of  Boston  were  goaded  to  resentment  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Port  Bill,  the  editor  of  the  Spy  continued  the  publication  of  his 
paper  in  that  city.  His  manner  of  defeating  the  attempts  to 
overawe  the  freedom  of  the  press  manifested  a  wisdom,  a 
fertility  of  expedients,  and  a  patriotic  integrity,  that  insured 
him  the  highest  confidence.  A  numerous  standing  army  held 
unlimited  control  of  the  metropolis,  and  repeated  outrages  on 
the  part  of  the  soldiery  were  not  discountenanced  by  the  pub- 
lic officers.  Mr.  Thomas  had  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to 
the  British,  and  threats  of  vengeance  were  thrown  out  against 
him  and  his  printing-office.  Timely  information  was  given 
him  of  intended  violence,  which  induced  him  to  pack  up  pri- 
vately a  press  and  printing  apparatus,  and  send  them  in  a  boat 
across  Charles  River  under  the  care  of  General  Warren,  the 
martyr  of  Bunker  Hill. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1775,  arrangements  were  made  for 
sending  detachments  into  the  interior  to  destroy  the  military 
property,  which  the  people  were  preserving  against  the  ap- 
proaching contest.  The  vigilance  of  the  friends  of  liberty  in 
town,  had  faithfully  transmitted  information  into  the  country  of 
the  intended  expedition  to  Concord.  The  editor  of  the  Spy 
was  concerned  in  furnishing  this  information,  in  consequence  of 
which,  he  left  Boston  at  day-break,  on  the  morning  of  the 
memorable  19th  of  April,  and  joined  the  Provincial  militia  in 
opposing  the  King's  troops  at  Lexington.  The  next  day  he 
arrived  at  Worcester,  opened  hb  printing-office,  and  recom- 
menced the  publication  of  the  Spy,  May  3d,  1775. 

This  event  formed  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  in  the  annals  of  the  town,  where  he  thenceforward  re- 
sided.    It  was  the  first  printing  ever  performed  in  the  interior 
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of  New  England.  The  Provincial  Congress  were  now  in  ses- 
sion at  Watertown,  and  it  was  proposed  by  them  to  remove 
this  press  to  that  place ;  but  it  was  afterwards  determined  that 
It  should  remain  in  Worcester,  and  that  the  Spy  should  be 
transmitted  by  post-riders  to  Watertown  and  Cambridge.  Un- 
til presses  were  established  in  those  places,  Mr.  Thomas  exe- 
cuted the  printing  for  the  Congress.  The  labors  of  Mr. 
Thomas  were  not  confined  to  the  Spy.  He  established  the 
first  newspaper  in  Newburyport,  as  early  as  1773,  which  he 
soon  after  transferred  to  other  hands.  In  1774  he  published 
in  Boston,  the  '<  Royal  American  Magazine,"  a  monthly  perio- 
dical. Besides  the  usual  variety  of  general  literature,  this  work 
contains  a  faithful  summary  of  the  public  transactions  of  Bos- 
ton during  that  eventful  year,  and  great  value  is  added  to  the 
work  by  the  public  documents  preserved  in  its  pages,  and 
which  are  not  elsewhere  to  be  found.  The  small  amount  of 
property  contained  in  the  package  sent  across  Charles  River, 
upon  his  flight  from  Boston,  was  all  that  he  rescued  from  five 
years  of  unremitted  toil  in  the  cause  of  fireedom  ; — the  resi-. 
due  fell  a  prey  to  the  soldiery,  or  was  carried  off  with  the 
plunder  of  the  army. 

With  unwearying  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  his  country,  he 
persevered  in  vindicating  her  rights  to  the  end  of  her  struggle 
for  independence.  In  July,  1776,  he  participated  in  the  first 
celebration  of  that  great  event,  at  Worcester.  The  charter  of 
American  liberty  was  first  publicly  promulgated  by  him,  stand- 
ing upon  the  porch  of  the  town-house.  It  was  received  with 
the  united  acclamations  of  a  vast  multitude  of  citizens,  who, 
under  the  open  canopy  of  heaven,  superadded  to  that  of  the 
National  Congress  their  solemn  pledge  to  support  it  with  for- 
tune, honor,  and  life.  After  the  war,  when  the  government 
began  to  assume  a  more  permanent  form,  he  extended  his  busi- 
ness, not  only  as  a  printer,  but  as  a  bookseller.  The  first 
paper-mill  and  book-bindery  in  this  coimtry  were  establbhed  by 
him.    For  several  years,  he  employed  seven  prioting-preases 
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in  Worcester ;  and  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity  with  Mr.  An- 
drews, a  partner  in  business,  he  furnished  employment  lor  nine 
more.  He  established  the  first  newspaper  in  Walpole,  Ne^ 
Hampshire,  and  in  Brookfield,  Massachusetts;  and  at  these 
places,  and  also  at  Albany  and  Baltimore  he  was  concerned  in 
extensive  bookstores.  From  these  sources,  much  of  the  litera- 
ture  of  the  country  was  supplied.  The  systematic  manner, 
in  which  the  details  of  this  mass  of  business  were  conducted, 
gave  him  an  elevated  character  for  skill  as  a  merchant.  In 
1802,  he  withdrew  from  the  more  active  avocations  of  his  past 
life,  and  sought  leisure  and  opportunity  for  literary  pursuits. 
In  1810  he  presented  to  the  public  his  <' History  of  Printing,'' 
in  two  volumes  octavo,  including  a  history  of  newspapers,  with 
biographical  sketches  of  the  ante-revolutionary  printers  and 
booksellers  in  New  England.  This  work  manifested  great  re- 
search, persevering  industry,  and  no  inconsiderable  share  of 
learning.  It  passed  the  ordeal  of  the  reviewers  both  in  this 
country  and  Great  Britain,  and  is  received  as  a  standard  au- 
thority upon  the  subjects  treated  of  in  its  pages.  During  the 
long  period  in  which  he  contemplated  the  preparation  of  this 
work,  and  while  engaged  in  its  progress,  he  was  continually 
laying  aside  for  preservation,  every  book,  pamphlet,  and  file  of 
newspapers,  that  came  in  his  way,  which  might  aid  him  in  this 
undertaking,  or  prove  of  future  use  to  the  historians  of  his 
country.  He  likewise  took  unwearied  pains,  and  expended 
large  sums  of  money,  in  procuring  from  abroad  valuable  materials 
for  the  same  object.  -  To  collect  and  preserve  whatever  coqld 
tend  to  illustrate  the  genius  and  exact  condition  of  society  at  dif- 
ferent epochs  in  its  advancement  from  one  state  of  improvement 
to  another,  was  ever  a  favorite  employment  of  Mr.  Thomas,  and 
formed  a  prominent  habit  of  his  life.  Hence  his  library  com- 
prised many  rare  works,  of  which  no  other  copies  could  be 
found,  and  which,  but  for  bis  care,  would  have  been  lost  to  the 
world.    It  also  contained  the  most  valuable  collection  of  Amer- 
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ican  literature  to  be  seen  in  the  possession  of  any  individual  in 
the  country. 

The  want  of  such  a  library  had  been  sensibly  felt  by  him  in 
making  his  compilation,  and  the  inconvenience  had  been  over- 
come by  personal  sacrifices,  which  few  other  individuals  could 
make.  He  therefore  justly  deemed  its  importance  to  the 
literary  interests  of  society  to  be  inestimable.  If  once  scat- 
tered, he  observed,  it  could  never  be  gathered  again.  These 
considerations  led  him  to  propose  the  incorporation  of  an  asso- 
ciation for  collecting  and  preserving  the  materials  of  history, 
natural  and  civil,  in  every  form,  in  which  they  present  them- 
selveSy  and  he  offered"  to  endow  the  Institution  by  a  donation  of 
his  collection.  The  proposition  was  approved  by  a  number  of 
the  friends  of  American  literature,  and  the  American  Antiqua- 
rian Society  was  incorporated  in  1812.  The  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  alone  could  give  legal  existence  to  a  corporation 
of  this  kind ;  but  it  was  considered  and  designed  by  its  founder 
to  be  an  institution  national  in  its  character,  whose  members 
should  be  elected  from  every  quarter  of  the  country,  and 
whose  advantages  should  be  common  to  every  State  in  the 
Union.  Nothing  less  than  this  would  answer  his  liberal  views 
of  public  utility.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Society,  Mr. 
Thomas  was  unanimously  elected  its  Pwsident,  and  continued 
to  hold  the  oflice  by  annual  election  till  the  time  of  his 
death.  The  interest  he  manifested  in  its  early  success 
suffered  no  diminution  in  its  subsequent  progress.  Every 
year,  he  made  liberal  donations  of  books  and  rare  curiosi- 
ties, obtained  both  as  presents  to  him  from  their  possessors, 
and  by  purchases,  at  an  amount  not  in  considerable.  The 
first  volume  of  its  Transactions  was  published  wholly  at  his 
expense.  In  1820,  he  erected  the  spacious  edifice,  now 
occupied  by  the  Society,  fitted  it  with  convenient  rooms 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  library  and  cabinet,  and  gave 
it  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Institution.  The  library 
now  contains  about  twelve  thousand  volumes,  embracing  nu- 
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merous  annual  files  of  American  newspapers,  bound  in  regu- 
lar series.  Nearly  all  the  papers  printed  before  the  revolution 
are  to  be  found  among  them.  The  residue  of  the  library  in- 
cludes history,  theology,  and  general  literature.  One  room  is 
appropriated  for  a  cabinet  of  curiosities,  illustrating  the  manners 
of  the  fathers, 'as  well  as  the  aborigines  of  North  America. 
The  Institution  enumerates  a  long  list  of  benefactors,  from 
whom  have  been  received  many  valuable  donations  of  books 
and  other  articles  ;  but  for  whatever  of  character,  energy,  and 
living  principle  it  possesses,  it  is  indebted  to  the  untiring  gener- 
osity of  its  founder.  In  his  last  will,  he  has  provided  for  its 
exigencies  to  an  extent  unequalled  in  the  history  of  any  simi- 
lar society  in  this  country.  Benevolence  was  a  fflrominent  trait 
in  the  character  of  Mr.  Thomas,  and  several  other  institutions 
shared  largely  in  his  bounty,  under  the  provisions  of  his  will. 
The  community,  in  which  he  resided,  will  long  cherish  his 
memory  as  a  public  benefactor.  To  almost  all  the  objects  of 
public  enterprise  and  philanthropy,  which  mark  our  age,  he 
was  a  generous  contributor,  and  without  discrimination  of  party 
or  sect.  The  unfortunate  children  of  want  around  him,  in  the 
gloom  of  sickness  and  distress,  will  remember  him  as  a  never- 
failing  friend ;  for  to  them  his  charities  were  abundant  and 
seasonable.  He  died  at  bis  residence  in  Worcester,  April  4th, 
1831,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two  years. 

Neither  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  business,  nor  the  regular 
studies  of  a  man  of  science,  furnish  much  variety  of  incident. 
The  life  of  Mr.  Thomas  was  useful  to  bis  country,  both  for  the 
services  he  rendered  it,  and  for  the  example  he  exhibited,  so 
full  of  encouragement  to  young  men,  of  successful  industry  in 
acquiring  knowledge,  and  of  well-directed  labor  in  gaining 
property,  of  invincible  resolution  in  overcoming  difficulties,  and 
of  discriminating  liberality  in  applying  his  acquisitions  to  the 
wants  of  individuals  and  of  society.  In  his  social  intercourse, 
he  was  afiable,  obliging,  and  friendly.  Toung  men,  just  enter- 
ing into  active  life,  and  engaging  in  the  untried  and  perplexing 
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mazes  of  business,  seldom  looked  to  him  in  vain  for  advice^ 
for  patronage,  or  assistance.  His  own  experience  of  the  em- 
barrassments and  hardships,  which  beset  the  path  of  unskilled 
adventurers  in  'the  world  of  business,  enlisted  his  sympathies 
in  their  trials,  and  secured  his  timely  aid  of  their  own  en- 
deavours to  obtain  importance  and  respectability.  Yet  it  can- 
not be  said  he  had  no  enemies,  for  no  man  perhaps,  is  without 
them  ;  but  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  he  was  ever  heard 
to  speak  of  such  with  disrespect  or  unkindness.  To  overcome 
evil  with  good,  seemed  to  be  a  ruling  principle  of  his  conduct. 
In  this  respect,  his  example  cannot  be  too  much  commended. 
If  strictly  regarded,  it  would  relieve  society  of  much  of  the 
calumny  and  bitterness,  which  disturb  its  peace,  and  poison  the 
fountains  of  social  life. 
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JVew  York,  79Ui  Jamary,  1836. 
Sir, 

I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  the  residue  of  the  Synopsis  of  the  Indian 
Tribes  of  North  America,  classed  in  families  according  to  theur  respec- 
tive kngaages. 

My  first  attempt  was  made  in  the  year  1823,  at  the  request  of  a 
distinguished  friend.  Baron  Alexander  Humboldt  It  was  that  essay, 
communicated  it  seems  to  Mr.  Balbi,  and  quoted  by  him  with  more 
praise,  than  it  deserved,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  *' Atlas  Ethnogra- 
phique,"  which  drew  the  attention  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  and 
induced  it  to  ask  me  for  a  copy.  I  had  not  kept  any,  but  had  in  the 
mean  while  collected  and  obtained  access  to  many  important  materials. 
In  the  winter  of  1825-6,  the  attendance  at  Washington  of  a  numerous 
delegation  of  southern  Indians  enabled  me  to  obtain  good  vocabularies 
of  the  Muskhogee,  Ucbee,  Natchez,  Chicasa,  and  Cherokee;  and  I  then 
published  a  table  of  all  the  existing  tribes  in  the  United  States,  which, 
in  its  arrangement,  does  not  difier  materially  from  that  now  adopted. 
The  War  Department  circulated  at  the  same  time,  at  my  request,  print- 
ed forms  of  a  vocabulary  containing  six  hundred  words,  of  verbal  forms, 
and  of  selected  sentences ;  and  also  a  series  of  grammatical  queries. 
The  only  communication,  received  in  answer  to  those  queries,  is  that  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Worcester  respecting  the  Cherokee,  which  is  inserted  in 
the  Appendix.  The  verbal  forms  and  select  sentences  in  that  language, 
the  verbal  forms  of  the  Muskhogee,  Chocta,  and  Caddo,  and  the  copious 
supplementary  vocabularies  in  the  same  tongues,  and  in  the  Mohawk 
and  Seneca,  were  also  received  in  answer;  and  that  of  the  Chippeway, 
by  Dr.  James,  (Appendix  to  Tanner's  account,)  is  partly  on  the  same 
model. 

I  believe  that  I  have,  in  every  instance,  stated  to  whom  I  was  indebt- 
ed for  every  communication  of  which  any  use  was  made,  and  pointed 
out  the  authority  where  recourse  was  had  to  works  already  published.  I 
received  most  liberal  assistance  from  every  quarter  where  I  made  appli- 
cation. The  libraries  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  and 
▼0L«    II.  1 
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of  the  Historical  Societies  of  New  York  'and  of  Massachusetts,  were 
opened  to  me  at  all  times,  and  their  books  and  manuscripts  communi- 
cated without  reserve.  The  War  Department,  both  formeriy  and  lately, 
communicated  the  materials  in  its  possession;  and  I  am  indebted  to 
many  individuals,  but  especially  to  Mr.  Du  Ponceau,  who,  in  the  most 
liberal  and  friendly  manner,  put  his  valuable  collection  of  manuscript 
vocabularies  at  my  disposal,  and  gave  me  every  information  which  he 
thought  might  be  of  any  use  to  me. 

The  form  of  a  comparative  vocabulary  was  adopted  as  far  as  practica- 
ble ;  and,  in  preparing  it,  every  source  of  information,  whether  in  manu- 
script or  in  works  already  published,  was  resorted  to.  The  selection  of 
the  words  was  necessarily  controlled  by  the  materials.  Those  and  no 
others  could  be  admitted,  but  such  as  were  found  in  a  number  of  the 
existing  vocabularies,  sufficient  for  the  purpose  intended.  Some  words 
of  inferior  importance  were  introduced,  only  because  they  were  com- 
mon to  almost  all  the  vocabularies ;  and  many  have  been  omitted,  be- 
cause they  were  to  be  found  only  for  a  few  dialects.  This  will  account 
for  the  absence  of  abstract  nouns,  prepositions,  &.C.,  in  the  Comparative 
Vocabulary.  The  deficiency  is  partly  supplied  for  the  Southern  and  for 
the  Iroquois  tribes,  by  the  Supplementary  Vocabulary.  Although  the 
number  of  words  in  the  comparative  vocabulary  (No.  I.),  which  embraces 
fifty-three  tribes,  was  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  eighty,  less  than  one- 
half  of  that  number  could  be  obtained  for  some  of  the  languages.  A 
lesser  vocabulary  (No.  II.)  of  fifly-three  words  includes  sixteen  tribes. 
About  the  same  number  of  words  has  been  supplied  by  UmfreviUe, 
for  four  tribes,  (No.  III.)  The  miscellaneous  vocabularies  (No.  IV.)  in- 
clude seventeen,  whose  scanty  vocabularies  could  not  be  arranged  in 
the  same  form.  Of  the  ninety  languages  or  dialects  of  which  specimens 
are  thus  given,  I  think  that  nine  (marked  /9  and  y)  are  duplicates,  or 
only  varieties. 

The  Synopsis  was  originally  intended  to  embrace  all  the  tribes  north 
of  the  semi-civilized  Mexican  nations.  The  want  of  materials  soon 
confined  the  inquiry,  towards  the  south,  to  the  territory  of  the  United 
States.  The  loss  of  the  vocabularies  collected  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  has 
not  been  supplied.  With  the  exception  of  the  Salish,  and  of  a  few 
words  of  the  Shoshonee  and  of  the  Chinook,  we  have  as  yet  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  Indian  languages  west  of  the  Stony  Mountains,  within  the 
United  States. 

-The  only  existing  tribe  in  the  United  States,  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
of  which  the  language  has  not  been  ascertained,  is  that  of  the  Aliba- 
mons  and  Coosadas,  consisting  of  five  or  six  hundred  souls,  seated  on 
the  waters  of  the  river  Alabama,  and  who  make  part  of  the  Creek  con- 
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fedency.  West  of  the  Mississippi,  and  on  or  south  of  the  Red  river, 
fragments  remain,  in  Louisiana,  of  ten  or  twelve  tribes,  amounting  to- 
gether to  about  fifteen  hundred  souls.  The  vocabularies  of  four  of  these 
iiave  been  obtained.  Each  speaks  a  distinct  language ;  and  it  is  proba- 
ble, that  this  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  others.  We  are  unacquainted 
with  the  languages  of  three  tribes,  (the  Kaakaias,  Kiawas,  and  Bald 
Heads,)  estimated  at  three  thousand  souls,  who  wander  between  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Red  river  of  the  Mississippi,  and  those  of  the  river 
Platte  of  the  Missouri;  and  we  have  as  yet  but  specimens  of  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Black  Feet,  of  the  Fall  or  Rapid  Indians,  and  of  the 
Crows.  In  other  respects,  the  Synopsis  of  the  Indians  within  the  United 
States,  east  of  the  Stony  Mountains,  is  nearly  as  complete  as  could  have 
been  expected,  and  embraces  some  tribes  altogether  or  nearly  extinct 

North  of  the  United  States,  all  or  nearly  all  the  families  of  languages 
are  known;  but  the  subdivision  into  languages  or  dialects  of  the  same 
family  is  incomplete.  The  inland  districts  of  Russian  America  have 
not  been  explored;  and  I  must  acknowledge  some  deficiency  on  my 
part,  in  not  having  investigated  all  the  existing  materials,  respecting  the 
various  languages  of  the  tribes  which  inhabit  the  seacoast  and  adjacent 
islands,  from  Nootka  to  Prince  William^s  Sound. 

The  eighty-one  tribes  (excluding  the  nine  duplicates),  embraced  by 
the  Synopsis,  have  been  divided  into  twenty- eight  families.*  A  single 
glance  at  the  annexed  Map  will  show,  that,  excluding  the  country  west 
of  the  Stony  Mountains  and  south  of  the  fifty-second  degree  of  north 
latitude,  almost  the  whole  of  the  territory  contained  in  the  United  States 
and  in  British  and  Russian  America  is  or  was  occupied  by  only  eight 
great  families,  each  speaking  a  distinct  language,  subdivided,  in  most 
instances,  into  a  number  of  languages  or  dialects  belonging  to  the  same 
stock.  These  are  the  Eskimaux,  the  Athapascas  (or  Cheppeyans),  the 
Black  Feet,  the  Sioux,  the  Algonkin-Lenape,  the  Iroquois,  the  Chero- 
kee, and  the  Mobilian  or  Chahta-Muskhog.  I  believe  the  Muskhogee, 
which  is  the  prevailing  language  of  the  Creek  confederacy,  and  the 
Chocta  or  Chicasa,  to  belong  to  the  same  family,  although,  in  conform- 
ity with  general  usage,  they  have  been  arranged  under  two  distinct 
heads.    This  would  reduce  the  number  of  families  to  twenty-seven.    Of 

*  The  Woccons,  an  extinct  tribe,  distinguished  in  the  vocabulary  as  the 
XlXth  family,  have,  since  that  was  prepared  for  the  press,  been  ascertained 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Catawba  family.  No.  VII.  The  eight  great  families 
embrace  sixty-one  of  the  distinct  languages.  Excluding  the  extinct  Woc- 
cons,  the  nineteen  other  fkmilies  have  each  but  one  ascertained  language  or 
dialect 
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the  nineteen  others,  ten  are  west  of  the  Stony  Mountains ;  and  seven  of 
these  inhabit,  south  of  the  sixtieth  degree  of  north  latitude,  the  islands 
and  the  narrow  tract  of  land  contained  between  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
the  continuation  of  the  Californian  chain  of  mountains,  as  far  south  aa 
the  forty-seventh  degree  of  north  latitude.  Six  of  the  remaining  nine 
families,  the  probable  remnants  of  ancient  nations,  are  found  amongst 
the  southern  tribes,  either  annexed  to  the  Creek  confederacy,  or  in  the 
swamps  of  West  Louisiana.  The  three  others  are  the  Catawbas,  the 
Pawnees,  and  the  Fall  or  Rapid  Indians.  Some  new  families,  or  totally 
distinct  languages,  will  hereafler  be  found  in  the  quarters  already  indi- 
cated: West  Louisiana,  the  wandering  tribes  on  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Arkansas  and  of  the  Missouri,  and  west  of  the  Stony  Mountains,  in  the 
territory  drained  by  the  Columbia  river.  Many  distinct  languages  or 
dialects  of  the  E^kimaux,  of  the  Athapascas,  and  of  some  of  the  other 
great  families,  will  be  added  to  the  present  enumeration.  But  I  believe 
that  the  classification  now  submitted  will,  as  far  as  it  goes,  be  found 
correct  I  feel  some  confidence,  that  I  have  not  been  deceived  by  false 
etymologies ;  and  that  the  errors,  which  may  be  discovered  by  further 
researches,  will  be  found  to  consist  in  having  considered  as  distinct 
families  some  which  belong  to  the  same  stock,  and  not  in  having 
arranged  as  belonging  to  the  same  family  any  radically  distinct  lan- 
guages forming  separate  families.  The  only  exceptions,  in  that  respect, 
refer  to  the  Minetare  group  and  the  Shyennes,  both  stated  as  being 
Sioux,  and  to  the  Sussees,  annexed  to  the  Athapascas,  in  regard  to 
whom  the  evidence  is  not  conclusive. 

It  must,  however,  be  understood,  that  the  expression  *^  family,"  applied 
to  the  Indian  languages,  has  been  taken  in  its  most  extensive  sense, 
and  as  embracing  all  those  which  contained  a  number  of  similar  primi- 
tive words,  sufficient  to  show  that  they  must,  at  some  remote  epoch, 
have  had  a  common  origin.  It  is  not  used  in  that  limited  sense  in  which 
we  designate  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and  French  as  languages  of  the  Latin 
stock,  or  the  German,  Scandinavian,  Netherlandish,  and  English  as 
branches  of  the  Teutonic ;  but  in  the  same  way  as  we  consider  the 
Slavonic,  the  Teutonic,  the  Latin  and  Greek,  the  Sanscrit,  and,  as  I  am 
informed,  the  ancient  Persian,  as  retaining  in  their  vocabularies  conclu- 
sive proofs  of  their  having  originally  sprung  from  the  same  stock. 

Another  important  observation  relates  to  the  great  difference  in  the 
orthography  of  those  who  have  collected  vocabularies.  Those  which 
proceed  from  the  native  language  of  the  writer,  may  be  reconciled  with- 
out much  difficulty ;  and  it  is  almost  sufficient,  in  that  respect,  to  note 
whether  he  was  an  Englishman,  a  German,  a  Frenchman,  &c.  But  the 
guttural  sounds  whibh  abound  in  all  the  Indian  languages,  and  even 
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some  of  their  nual  vowels,  have  no  equivalent,  and  cannot  be  expressed 
with  oar  characters,  as  used  by  the  French  or  English.  The  perpetual 
substitution  for  each  other  of  permutahU  consonants,- the  numerous  mod- 
ifications of  which  vocal  sounds  are  susceptible,  and  the  various  ways 
in  which  we  express  them,  even  in  our  own  languages,  have  been  fruit- 
fhl  sources  of  the  diversified  manner  in  which  the  same  word  is  spelled 
by  the  £imipeaa  hearers.  It  requires  some  practice  before  you  learn 
how  to  decipher  those  varieties.  The  habit  is,  however,  acquired  by 
comparing  together  the  several  vocabularies  of  the  same  language,  and 
of  two  or  more  dialects  previously  ascertained  to  be  only  varieties  of  the 
game  tongue.  It  is  proper  here  to  add,  that  there  are  nations  known  by 
a  generic  name,  but  spread  over  an  extensive  territory,  without  being 
united  under  a  common  government,  such  as  the  Knistinaux  and  the 
Chippeways^  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  they  have,  properly  speaking, 
no  general  uniform  language,  but,  as  might  be  naturally  expected,  a 
number  of  patois,  differing  in  some  respects  from  each  other,  but  still  so 
nearly  allied,  that  they  are  mutually  understood  without  interpreters. 
Whenever  this  is  the  case,  we  consider  them  as  the  same  dialect. 

The  number  of  families,  of  distinct  languages,  and  of  dialects,  does 
not  appear  to  be  greater  in  North  America,  than  is  found  amongst  unciv- 
ilized nations  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  or  than  might  have  been 
expected  to  grow  out  of  the  necessity  for  nations  in  the  hunter  state  to 
sepaiate,  and  gradually  to  form  independent  communities.  Insulated 
remnants  of  ancient  languages  are  also  found,  not  only  in  Asia,  as  in  the 
Caucasian  mountains,  but  even  in  Europe,  such  as  the  Basque.  The 
difficulty  of  accounting  for  that  diversity,  is  the  same  here  as  in  the 
other  continent;  and  there  is  nothing  that  I  can  perceive,  in  the  number 
of  the  American  languages  and  in  the  great  differences  between  them, 
inconsistent  with  the  Mosaic  chronology. 

Amidst  that  great  diversity  of  American  languages,  considered  only 
in  r^erence  to  their  vocabularies,  the  similarity  of  their  structure  and 
grammatical  forms  has  been  observed  and  pointed  out  by  the  American 
philologists.  The  substance  of  our  knowledge  in  that  respect  will  be 
found  in  a  condensed  form  in  the  Appendix.  The  result  appears  to 
confirm  the  opinions- already  entertained  on  that  subject  by  Mr.  Du  Pon- 
ceau, Mr.  Pickering,  and  others ;  and  to  prove  that  all  the  languages, 
not  only  of  our  own  Indians,  but  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  America 
from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  Cape  Horn,*  have,  as  far  as  they  have  been 

*  The  grammar  of  the  language  of  Chili  is  the  only  one,  foreign  to  the 
immediate  object  of  the  Synopsis,  with  which  a  comparison  has  been  intro- 
duced in  this  essay.  Want  of  space  did  not  permit  to  extend  the  inquiry  to 
the  languages  of  Mexico  and  other  parts  of  Spanish  America. 
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investigrated,  a  distinct  character  common  to  all,  and  apparently  diffenn( 
from  any  of  those  of  the  other  continent,  with  which  we  are  most  fiuni- 
liar.  It  is  not,  however,  asserted  that  there  may  not  be  some  American 
languages,  differing  in  their  structure  from  those  already  known;  or  that 
a  similarity  of  character  may  not  be  discovered  between  the  granamatical 
forms  of  the  languages  of  America,  and  those  of  some  of  the  languages 
of  the  other  hemisphere.  The  conjectures  lately  advanced  concerning 
the  Othomi  deserve  and  require  further  investigation ;  for  it  seems  to  be 
admitted,  that,  however  different  in  other  respects,  its  conjugations  have 
the  same  character  as  those  of  the  other  languages  of  Mexico. 

Although  the  materials  already  collected  appear  sufficient  to  justify 
the  general  inference  of  a  similar  character,  they  are  as  yet  too  scanty 
to  enable  us  to  point  out,  with  precision,  those  features  which  are  com- 
mon to  all  the  American  languages,  and  those  particulars  in  which  they 
differ ;  or  even  to  deduce,  in  those  best  known  to  us,  the  rules  of  their 
grammar  from  the  languages,  such  as  they  are  spoken.    I  have  tried  to 
show  how  far  those  points  of  similarity  and  differences  were  as  yet  as- 
certained, and  have  also,  for  one  particular  branch,  attempted  to  deduce 
the  rules  of  formation ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  show,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  apparent  complexness  and  multiplicity  of  the  inflexions  of  the  Indian 
languages,  they  were,  as  in  others,  always  regulated  by  analogy  and 
modified  by  euphony.    This  branch  of  the  subject  is  contained  in  the 
•  last  section  of  the  Introductory  Essay,  and  in  the  Tables  of  Transitiona 
now  transmitted.    I  believe,  tliat,  with  more  ample  materials  and  in  abler 
hands,  the  inquiry  might  throw  some  light  on  the  formation  and  philo- 
sophy of  languages.    Though  far  from  being  a  competent  judge,  those 
of  America  seem  to  me  to  bear  the  impress  of  primitive  languages,  to 
have  assumed  their  form  from  natural  causes,  and  to  afford  no  proof  of 
their  being  derived  from  a  nation  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  civilization 
than  our  Indians.    Whilst  the  unity  of  structure  and  of  grammatical 
forms  proves  a  common  origin,  it  may  be  inferred  from  this,  combined 
with  the  great  diversity  and  entire  difference  in  the  words  of  the  several 
languages  of  America,  that  this  continent  received  its  first  inhabitants 
at  a  very  remote  epoch,  probably  not  much  posterior  to  that  of  the  dis- 
persion of  mankind. 

We  are,  however,  left  to  most  uncertain  conjectures,  not  only  in  that 
respect,  but  in  regard  to  every  thing  concerning  our  Indians  prior  to 
their  first  and  recent  intercourse  with  the  Europeans.  They  had  no 
means  of  preserving  and  transmitting  the  memory  of  past  events.  No 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  their  vague  and  fabulous  traditions.  They 
cannot  even  give  an  account  of  the  ancient  monuments,  found  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  of  its  tributary  streams.    The  want  of 
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documenta  elncidatingf  the  past  history  of  tribes  still  in  the  hunter  state, 
cannot  be  a  matter  of  much  re^et  That  of  the  commencement  and 
progress  of  civilization  in  Mexico,  and  in  some  portions  of  South  Amer- 
ica, would,  if  recoverable,  be  highly  interesting.  I  rather  incline  to 
the  opinion,  that  that  civilization  grew  out  of  natural  causes,  and  is  en- 
tirely of  American  origin. 

In  the  brief  notices  of  our  Indian  tribes,  contained  in  the  first  five 
sections  of  the  Introductory  Essay,  I  have,  for  the  reasons  above  stated, 
confined  myself  to  the  events  subsequent  to  the  first  arrival  of  the 
European  invaders.  The  authorities  are  always  referred  to.  The  **  Re- 
lations de  la  Nouvelle  France,"  often  quoted,  are  the  collection  of  the 
original  annual  reports  of  the  Jesuits  in  Canada,  to  their  superiors  in 
Europe,  from  the  year  1633  to  1672,  when  they  were  superseded  by  the 
"  Lettres  Edifiantes."  They  have  afforded  to  Charlevoix  the  principal 
materials  for  the  corresponding  portion  of  his  valuable  and  faithful  ac- 
count of  the  Indians ;  but  he  had  not  exhausted  all  the  information  they 
contain.  The  Map  annexed  to  the  Essay  shows,  on  a  very  small  scale, 
the  seats  of  the  Indians  at  the  time  when  first  discovered ;  that  is  to  say, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  for  the  Atlantic  states,  and 
to  the  westward  generally,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth. 

It  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  Essay  to  delineate  the  habits 
and  characteristics  which  distinguish  the  Indian  race.  Ample  details 
will  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  earliest  English  and  French,  and  of 
the  latest  American  and  English  travellers.  I  have  only  adverted  to 
some  peculiarities  which  appeared  to  deserve  attention,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  the  means  of  subsistence  of  the  Indians,  to  the  causes  of  their 
gradual  extinction,  and  to  the  only  means  by  which,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
the  residue  can  be  preserved.  Notwithstanding  the  reckless  cruelty 
and  ravages  of  the  first  Spanish  conquerors,  the  descendants  of  the  na- 
tive Mexicans  are  at  present  probably  as  numerous  as  their  ancestors  at 
the  time  of  the  conquest  For  this  no  other  cause  seems  assignable 
than  the  fact,  that  they  had  then  already  emerged  from  the  hunter  state, 
and  had  acquired  the  habits  of  agricultural  and  mechanic  labor. 

I  submit  the  whole  to  the  judgment  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  and 
have  the  honor  to  be  respectfully.  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

ALBERT  GALLATIN. 
To  George  Folsom,  Esq., 

of  the  Publishing  CommUtet 

of  the  American  Aniiqiuxrian  Society  ^  fforctster.  Mom, 

P.  S.  The  deficiency  in  the  enumeration  of  the  Indian  tribes  border- 
ing on  the  Pacific,  between  the  sixtieth  and  forty-eighth  degrees  of  lati- 
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tude,  has  been  tUuded  to.  The  vocabularies  of  Bfr,  Stozgb  and  of  Mr. 
Bryant  were  received  after  the  others  had  been  prepared  for  the  preas, 
and  the  account  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Green  had  escaped  my  notice.  In 
order  to  connect  these  with  my  general  table,  it  must  be  observed 
that,  of  the  four  families  enumerated  by  those  gentlemen,  Capt  Bryan^tf 
Sitka  is  identic  with  the  Koulischen  (xzvii.  62);  that  the  Skiddegat, 
which  was  supplied  by  Messrs.  Sturgis  and  Bryant,  is  designated  in  the 
table  as  Queen  Charlotte's  Island  (xxix.  64);  that  the  guttural  Nass 
language,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Green  as  spoken  between  King  George 
III.'s  and  Queen  Charlotte's  Islands,  was  unknown  to  me,  and  is  omitted 
in  the  table;  and  that  the  Newittee  of  Capt.  Bryant,  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  dialect  of  the  Wakash,  (xzv.  60,)  or  language  of  Nootka  Sound. 
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The  Indian  Nations,  partly  on  account  of  their  geographical 
position,  partly  in  reference  to  the  materials  which  have  been 
obtabed,  will  be  arranged  under  the  following  heads,  viz. 

1.  Those  who  are  altogether  north  of  the  United  States, 
but  not  including  those  families  which  are  partly  in  the  British 
Possessions  and  partly  in  the  United  States. 

2.  The  Algonkin-Lenape  and  Iroquois  Nations. 

3.  The  Southern  Indians  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  those  od 
the  western  side  of  that  river  south  of  the  Arkansas. 

4.  The  tribes  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
But  of  those  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  an  imperfect  gen- 
eral notice  only  can  be  given,  as  I  have  been  disappointed  in 
the  expectation  of  obtaining  vocabularies  or  recent  correct  in- 
formation  fit>m  that  quarter. 


SECTION  I. 
Indian  tribes  north  op  the  united  stated 

These  embrace  only  the  two  great  families  of  the  Elskimaux 
and  of  the  Athapascas,  and  some  small  tribes,  bordering  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  situated  north  of  the  52d  degree  of 
north  latitude. 

EsKlMAUX. 

The  name  of  Eskimaux,  given  to  the  Indians  of  this  family,  is 
derived  from  the  Algonkin  word  "  Eskimantick,"  '''Eaters  of 
raw  fish."  They  are  the  sole  native  inhabitants  of  the  shores 
of  all  the  seas,  bays,  inlets,  and  islands  of  America,  north  of 
the  sixtieth  degree  of  north  latitude,  from  the  eastern  coast  of 
Greenland,  in  longitude  21^,  to  .the  Straits  of  Behring,  in  longi* 
tude  167°  west. 

roL<   II.  2 
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Oq  the  Atlantic,  the  eastern  Eskimaux  extend  also  along 
the  coast  of  Labrador,  south  of  the  sixtieth  degree  of  latitude, 
to  the  Straits  of  Belleisle  and  within  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Law- 
rence, almost  as  far  south  as  north  latitude  50^. 

The  western  division  of  the  nation  extends  without  interrup- 
tion, along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  from  the  Straits  of 
Behring,  as  far  south  as  the  extremity  of  the  Peninsula  of 
Alaska,  in  north  latitude  57^  ;  and  may  be  thence  traced  east- 
wardly,  under  the  names  of  Konagen  and  Tshugazzi  {Tchott- 
gaiches),  till  they  disappear  entirely  in  the  vicinity  of  Behring's 
Bay  and  Mount  St.  Elias,  in  lat.  60°,  and  long,  ^bout  140*^. 
A  tribe  belonging  to  this  division,  inhabits  th(^  western  shores 
of  the  Straits  of  Behring,  or  that  north  eastern  extremity  of 
Asia,  which  lies  north  of  the  river  Anadir.  It  is  known  under 
the  name  of  "  sedentary  Tchuktchi,"  and  is  as  yet  the  ouly 
well  ascertained  instance  of  an  Asiatic  tribe,  belonging  to  the 
same  race  as  any  of  the  nations  of  North  America. 

The  identity  of  language,  along  such  an  extent  of  coast, 
contrasted  with  the  great  diversity  found  amongst  small  and 
adjacent  tribes  as  we  proceed  farther  south,  is  a  remarkable 
phenomenon.  The  distance  in  a  straight  line,  either  from  the 
Eskimaux  seen  by  Captain  Clavering  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Greenland,  or  from  the  Straits  of  Belleisle,  to  the  Straits  of 
Behring,  or  to  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the  Peninsula  of 
Alaska,  exceeds  three  thousand  six  hundred  miles.  But  as  the 
Eskimaux  communicate  with  each  other  only  by  water  and 
along  the  seashore,  it  will  be  found  that  the  distance,  between 
those  of  the  Straits  of  Belleisle,  and  the  Konagen  who  inhabit 
the  island  of  Kadjak,  or  Kodiak,  (north  latitude  58°,  west  longi- 
tude 152°,)  proceeding  along  the  seashore,  is  not  less  than  five 
thousand  four  hundred  miles,  without  making  any  allowance  for 
the  sinuosities,  bays,  and  inlets  of  the  coast. 

But  the  Eskimaux,  who,  though  they  hunt  during  their  short 
summer,  draw  their  principal  means  of  subsistence  from  the  sea, 
are  rarely  found  farther  from  its  shores  than  about  one  hundred 
miles.  On  Mackenzie's  River,  the  mouth  of  which  is  in  latitude 
69°  4(y,  the  boundary  between  them  and  the  Loucheux,  their 
next  inland  neighbours,  is  in  latitude  67°,  27'',  but  no  Eski- 
'  maux  huts  are  found  south  of  68°  15''  ;  and  their  distance 
from  the  sea  is  still  less  on  the  Copper  Mine  River.  They  thus 
form  a  narrow  belt  surrounding  the  whole  northern  coast  of 
America,  from  the  50th  degree  of  north  latitude  on  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  60th  on  the  Pacific. 
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The  dividing  line  between  the  eastern  and  western  Eskimaux 
has  been  ascertained  with  considerable  precision  by  Captain 
Franklin.  It  is  found,  on  the  Arctic  Ocean,  at  the  northern 
termination  of  the  Rocky  or  Stony  Mountains,  in  about  140^ 
of  west  longitude,  where  the  western  resort  annually,  for  the 
purpose  of  bartering  with  the  eastern  Eskimaux  iron  tools  and 
other  articles  of  Russian  manufacture,  for  seal  skins,  oil,  and 
furs.  That  intercourse  is  of  recent  date,  and  the  western 
speak  a  dialect  so  different  from  that  of  the  eastern,  that  at 
first  they  had  great  difficulty  in  understanding  each  other. 
The  dialects  of  the  several  tribes  of  the  western  division, 
though  obviously  belonging  to  the  same  stock,  differ  also  more 
from  each  other  than  tliose  of  the  eastern  Eskimaux.  The 
actual  identity  of  dialect  amongst  these,  and  between  very 
distant  tribes  which  have  no  communication  together,  is  aston- 
ishing. Augustus,  a  Hudson-Bay  Eskimaux,  of  the  vicinity 
of  Churchill,  (latitude  69*^,  longitude  95°,)  who  was  the  inters 
preter  of  Captain  Franklin,  could  converse  with  all  the  Eski'. 
maux  met  with  during  his  two  expeditions.  Of  those  found 
west  of  Mackenzie's  River  in  137  ^°  west  longitude,  Captain 
Franklin  observes,  that  ^'  their  habits  were  similar  in  every  re- 
spect to  those  of  the  tribes  described  by  Captain  Parry," 
(north  parts  of  Hudson's  Bay,)  "  and  their  dialects  differed  so 
little  from  that  used  by  Augustus,  that  he  had  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  them.^'  The  distance,  in  that  case  was  in  a 
straight  line  twelve  hundred  miles,  and  more  than  twenty -five 
hundred  around  the  seashore. 

As  now  informed,  we  may  distinguish  at  least  three  dialects  or 
languages  amongst  those  eastern  Eskimaux,  viz.  1 .  that  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  northern  and  western  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay, 
which  dialect  extends  weslwardly  beyond  Mackenzie's  River, 
as  has  been  just  now  stated  ;  2.  that  of  Greenland,  respecting 
which  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  western 
have  no  intercourse  with  those  lately  discovered  on  the  easterp 
coast,  and  that  these  may  have  a  different  dialect ;  3.  that  of 
the  coast  of  Labrador,  to  which  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
language  of  the  Eskimaux  of  Hudson's  Straits  may  be  nearly 
allied. 

Captain  Parry's  vocabulary,  taken  at  Winter  Island  in  lati- 
tude 67,  is  the  most  recent,  complete,  and  authentic  we  have 
of  the  language  of  the  Eskimaux  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  hi^s 
accordingly  been  selected  in  preference  to  thpse  of  Dobbs  and 
of  John  Long. 
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Not  having  had  access  to  Egede's  Grammar  aad  Dictionary 
of  the  Greenlandish  Language,  a  specimen  only  could  be  given, 
taken  from  his  and  from  Crantz's  accounts  of  Greenland.  There 
is  not,  it  is  believed,  any  extant  vocabulary  of  the  dialect  of 
the  western  coast  of  Labrador.  It  difiers  so  far  from  that  of 
Greenland,  that  the  Moravian  missionaries  were  obliged  to 
make  a  new  translation  of  the  Gospels  for  the  use  of  the  Lab- 
rador Eskimaux,  that  previously  made  for  those  of  GreenitDd 
not  being  sufficiently  intelligible  to  the  other  tribe.  An  exam"* 
ination  of  both  has  however  enabled  the  learned  authors  of  the 
^'  Mithridates  "  to  ascertain  the  great  affinity  of  the  two  dialects, 
in  reference  both  to  words  and  to  grammatical  forms. 

Iceland  was  discovered  and  settled  by  the  Norwegians  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  ninth  century.  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Tbor^ 
kelson,  a  learned  native  of  Iceland,  and  Librarian  of  the  Royal 
Library  of  Copenhagen,  that  it  appeared  by  ancient  manu- 
script Icelandic  chronicles,  that  the  island  was  found  already 
inhabited  by  a  barbarous  race,  which  was  exterminated  by  the 
invaders.  Whether  they  were  Eskimaux  cannot  be  ascertained. 
Had  they  been  of  Norman  origin,  they  would  have  probably 
been  preserved. 

Greenland  was  discovered  by  the  Norwegians  or  Icelanders, 
about  one  hundred  years  later  than  Iceland.  £W  colonies  #1*^ 
were  planted  shortly  after  on  the  eastern  and  western  coast, 
with  which  an  intercourse  was  continued,  both  from  Iceland 
and  Norway,  till  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
it  ceased,  from  causes  which  have  been  but  imperfectly  explain- 
ed. Unsuccessful  attempts  were  several  times  made  to  renew  ^ 
it,  and  the  eastern  coast  was  found  inaccessible  from  the  per- 
manent  and  enormous  accumulation  of  ice  on  its  shores.  It 
was  only  in  1721,  that  the  Danish  government  sent  a  new 
colony  to  West  Greenland.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  settle- 
ment, but  no  traces  of  the  descendants  of  the  first  colonists, 
were  found.  The  country  wis  then  altogether  occupied  by 
Eskimaux,  of  whom,  or  any  other  native  inhabitants,  no  very 
distinct  account  is  given  in  the  ancient  relations.*  The  south-  * 
ern  part  of  the  eastern  coast  continues  to  be  blocked  up  by 
ice.  But  Captain  Scoresby  was  able  in  1822  to  approach 
>     its  northern  part  from  about  69^  to  73^  of  north  latitude  ;  and 

/d9(r    ^         *  If  the  account,  that  the  Europeans  were  for  the  first  time  assailed 

•  by  the  Aftttons  in  the  year  1386,  is  correct,  it  seems  to  indicate,  that 

1^^r\|##t    ^  progress  of  the  Esfamaux,  in  that  quarter,  was  firopi  west  to  east. 
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Captain  Clkvering,  the  ensuing  year,  met  with' a  tribe  of  Eski- 
inaux  in  about  74^  of  north  latitude.  It  appears  almost  incred- 
ible that  they  should  have  reached  that  spot,  either  by  a  land 
journey  of  eight  hundred  miles  across  Greenland,  or  the  same 
distance  along  the  frozen  and  inaccessible  shores  between 
Cape  Farewell  and  the  open  sea  in  69^  of  latitude.  It  is 
much  more  probable  that,  at  a  former  period,  the  southern  part 
of  the  eastern  coast  was  free  of  ice,  in  which  case  we  need 
not  resort  to  the  hypothesis,  which  places  the  old  colony  of 
Eiast  Greenland  west  of  Cape  Farewell. 

In  the  year  1001 ,  an  Icelander,  driven  by  a  storm,  discovered 
land  far  southwest  of  Cape  Farewell,  where  a  colony  was 
soon  after  sent  from  Greenland.  The  country  was  called  Vin- 
land ;  and,  if  we  can  rely  on  the  assertion,  that  the  sun  re- 
mained eight  hours  visible  during  the  shortest  day  of  the  year, 
must  have  been  Newfoundland.  There,  positive  mention  is 
made  of  Indians,  who  from  the  description  and  the  name  of 
Skroellings,  or  dwarfs,  given  to  them  by  the  Normans,  must 
have  been  Eskimaux. 

No  mention  is  made  of  this  European  colony  after  the  year 
1121,  when  a  bishop  is  said  to  have  sailed  from  Greenland  to 
Vinland.  But  it  seems  that,  to  a  very,  late  date,  there  existed 
in  Newfoundland  another  race  of  Indians,  extremely  intrac- 
table, seen  occasionally  on  the  eastern  seashore  at  the  Bay 
Des  Exploits,  but  residing,  as  was  supposed,  in  the  interior 
part  of  the  island.  These  are  said  to  be  now  extinct ;  and  it  is 
not  known,  whether  any  vocabulary  of  their  language,  which 
might  indicate  their  origin,  has  ever  been  obtained* 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  Eskimaux,  it 
wotdd  seem  probable  that  the  small  tribe  of  the  present  Seden- 
tary Tchuktchi  on  the  eastern  extremity-  of  Asia,  is  a  colony  of 
the  Western  American  Eskimaux.  The  language  does  not 
extend  in  Asia  beyond  that  tribe.  That  of  their  immediate 
neighbours,  the  "Keindeer"  or  "Wandering  Tchuktchi,"  is 
totdly  di£ecent,  and  belongs  to  the  Kouriak  family. 

The  vocabulary  of  the  western  American  Eskimaux  which 
has  been  selected,  is  that  of  Kotzebue's  Sound  immediately 
north  of  Behring^s  Straits,  taken  by  Captain  Beechy.  That 
of  the  Tchuktchi,  extracted  from  Krusenstem,  was  taken  by 
Koscheloff;  and  a  specim^a  has  been  added  of  the  language 
of  the  island  of  Kadjak  opposite  to  the  Peninsula  'of  Alaska, 
extracted  fix>m  Klaproth's  *^  Asia  Polyglotta." 
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There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  solid  foundation  for  the  opin- 
ion of  those  who  would  ascribe  to  the  Eskimaux  an  origin 
different  from  that  of  the  other  Indians  of  North  America. 
The  color  and  features  are  essentially  the  same  ;  and  the  dif- 
ferences which  majr  exist,  particularly  that  in  stature,  may  be 
easily  accounted  for  by  the  rigor  of  the  climate,  and  partly  per- 
haps by  the  nature  of  their  food.  The  entire  similarity  of  the 
structure  and  grammatical  forms  of  their  language  with  those 
of  various  Indian  tribes,  however  different  in  their  vocabularies, 
which  will  hereafter  be  adverted  to,  affords  an  almost  conclusive 
proof  of  their  belonging  to  the  same  family  of  mankind. 

KlNAI,  KOLUSCHEN,  AND  OTHER  TrIBES  ON  THE  PaCIFIC. 

Two  tribes  are  found,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  whose  kindred 
languages,  though  exhibiting  some  affinities  both  with  that  of 
the  Western  Eskimaux  and  with  that  of  the  Athapascas,  we 
shall,  for  the  present,  consider  as  forming  a  distinct  family. 
They  are  the  Kinai,  in  and  near  Cook's  Inlet  or  River,  and  the 
Ugaljacbmutzi  (^Ougcdachmiouisy)  of  Prince  William's  Sound. 
The  Tshugazzi,  who  inhabit  the  country  between  those  two 
tribes,  are  Eskimaux  and  speak  a  dialect  nearly  the  same  with 
that  of  the  Konagen  of  Kadjak  Island.  The  vocabulary 
of  the  Kinai  was  taken  by  Resanoff,  and  is  extracted  from 
Kiusenstem. 

From  Mount  St.  Elias  in  about  60^,  to  Fuca's  Straits  in 
about  48^  north  latitude,  several  tribes  are  found,  both  on  the 
main  and  on  the  numerous  adjacent  islands,  apparently  in 
some  respects  superior  to  the  more  southern  tribes  along  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  whose  languages  offer  some 
remote  analogies  with  that  of  the  Mexican.  Although  similar 
affinities  have  been  observed  even  in  the  dialect  of  the  Ugal- 
jacbmutzi already  mentioned,  these  observations  apply  more 
specially  to  the  Koluschen,  (the  same  with  the  Tshinkitani  of 
Captain  Marchand,)  who  inhabit  the  islands  and  the  adjacent 
coast  from  the  sixtieth  to  the  fifty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude. 
Those  best  known  to  the  Europeans,  are  the  natives  of  King 
George  the  Third's  Islands,  called  ''Sitka"  by  the  Russians. 
The  influence  of  their  language  has  been  said  to  extend  as  far 
south  as  the  southern  extremity  of  Queen  Charlotte's  Island  in 
52^  north  latitude.  But  it  is  the  opinion  of  several  intelligent 
Americans,  who  have  carried  on  a  trade  with  the  natives  along 
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that  coast>  that  a  greater  diversity  of  languages  is  found  amongst 
them  than  had  been  presumed  by  earlier  travellers.* 

The  language  of  the  Wakash  Indians,  who  inhabit  the 
island  on  which  Nootka  Sound  is  situated  (49^  north  latitude), 
is  the  one  in  that  quarter,  which,  by  various  vocabularies,  is  best 
known  to  us.  The  appended  specimen  is  extracted  from  the 
Narracive  of  J.  R.  Jewitt,  who  was  among  these  Indians  from 
1803  to  1806.  That  of  the  Koluschen  was  taken  by  the 
Russian  Davidoff.  We  have  added  the  few  words  given 
by  Mackenzie,  of  the  language  of  the  Friendly  Village  near 
the  sources  of  Salmon  River  in  53^  of  north  latitude,  some 
of  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  taken  from 
the  Spanish  Voyage  of  the  ^'  Sutil  y  Mexicana,"  and  a  short 
vocabulary  of  those  on  Queen  Charlotte's  Islands,  lately  sup- 
plied by  the  Hon.  William  Sturgis,  of  Boston* 

These  languages  appear  to  belong  to  distinct  families.  But 
those  several  tribes  have  been  introduced  here,  principally  in 
reference  to  their  geographical  situation.f  Bounded  on  the 
east  by  a  range  of  mountains,  which  may  be  traced  southward- 
ly to  California,  and  which,  running  parallel  to  the  coast,  no 
where  recedes  far  from  it,  those  seashore  tribes  do  not  extend, 
so  &r  as  has  been  ascertained,  farther  inland  than  the  sources 
of  the  short  rivers  which  empty  in  that  quarter  into  the  sea. 
They,  like  the  Eskimaux,  jform  a  belt  of  about  one  hundred 
miles  m  breadth,  which  separates  the  Inland  Indians  from  the 
seashore.  We  at  least  know  with  certainty,  by  Harmon's 
and  Mackenzie's  accounts,  that  the  inland  AUiapascas  extend 
westwardly  within  that  distance  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,-  in  his  voyage  to  the  Pacific,  after 
having  descended  the  Tacoutche  Tesse,  or  Fraser's  River, 
which  he  mistook  for  the  Columbia,  as  low  down  as  52°  30' 
of  north  latitude,  ascending  it  again  about  one  hundred  miles, 
and  then  steering  his  course  by  land  westwardly,  across  the 
chain  of  mountains  last  mentioned,  arrived  at  the  sources  of 
Salmon  River.  Descending  that  short  stream  to  its  mouth  in 
Fitzhugh's  Sound,  he  reached  the  ocean  in  latitude  52°  20'. 
He  could  not  collect  a  vocabulary  of  the  language  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  seacoast,  but  represents  it  as   differing  from 

*  See  Appendix,  —  Note  by  the  Publishing  Committee. 

f  It  is  also  proper  to  observe,  that  though  placed  on  that  account  under 
this  head,  it  is  without  any  reference  to  the  unsettled  question  re- 
specting the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  west 
of  the  Kocky  Mountains. 
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that  of  the  Friendly  Village,  situated  near  the  source  of  the 
river  and  about  ninety  miles  firom  its  mouth.  All  the  other 
tribes  along  the  route  of  Mackenzie,  from  the  Lake  Athapasca, 
or  "  of  the  Hills,"  to  the  sources  of  Salmcwa  River,  belong  to  the 
Athapasca  famUy.  The  southern  point  which  he  reached  on 
tha  Tacoutche  Tesse,  is  on  the  boundary  line  between  the 
Athapascas  and  the  ^^naA«,  another  inland  tribe  which  extends 
thence  southwardly. 

The  chain  of  mountains  nearest  to  the  Pacific  is  a  natural 
limit,  which  separates  the  inland  tribes  from  those  on  the  shores 
of  that  ocean.  But  nature  had  erected  no  such  barrier  be- 
tween the  Eskimaux,  who  inhabit  the  seacoasts  of  the  Arctic 
seas,  and  their  southern  neighbours,  the  Athapascas.  They 
are  in  a  perpetual  state  of  warfare ;  but  neither  covets  the 
territory  occupied  by  the  other.  The  deeply  rooted  and  ir- 
reconcilable habits  of  the  two  nations,  derived  indeed  from  their 
respective  geographical  positions,  have  rendered  the  boundary 
between  them  as  permanent,  as  if  it  had  been  marked  out  by 
nature. 

Athapascas. 

If  irom  the  mouth  of  the  Churchill  or  Missinipi*  River, 
which  empties  into  Hudson's  Bay,  in  latitude  59^-60^,  a  line 
be  drawn,  ascending  that  river  to  its  source,  where  it  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Beaver  River  (latitude  about  54^),  thence  along 
the  ridge,  which  separates  the  north  branch  of  the  River  Sas- 
kachewan  from  those  of  the  Athapasca,  or  Elk  River,  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  thence  westwardly  till  within  about  one 
hundred  miles  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  latitude  52^  SQf ;  all  the 
inland  tribes,  north  of  that  line,  and  surrounded,  on  all  the  other 
sides,  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Pacific,  by  the  narrow  belt 
inhabited  by  the  Eskimaux  and  the  other  maritime  tribes  last 

*  J^tinqnj  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  MissisHpL  Both  are 
Algonkin  denominations,  the  first  derived  from  ntfn,  water;  the  last 
from  swij  river.  Miasi  never  means  ^  father,"  but,  in  several  dialects, 
«  all,  whole."  In  Algonkin  and  Knistinaux,  missi  ackki  and  messe  cuibt, 
« the  whole  earth,  the  world,"  from  ocAJK,  aski,  earth,  (Mackenzie.)  In 
Abenaki,  nuMun,  "all,  whole;"  French  tout,  (Rasle.)  In  Delaware, 
mesiUcheyerij  "wholly,"  (Zei8berger)|.  I  think  therefore  the  proper 
meaning  of  Missinipi  and  Jdississifiy  to  be  respectively,  <^  the  whole 
water,"  and  "  the  whole  river."  Both  designations  are  equally  appro- 
priate. Rivers  united  form  the  MississipL  The  Misnnipi  receives 
and  collects  the  waters  of  a  multitude  of  ponds  and  lakes. 
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described^  do,  to  far  as  they  are  known,  belong,  with  a  single 
exception,  to  one  family  and  speak  kindred  languages.  I  have 
designated  them  by  the  arbitrary  denomination  of  Athapascas, 
which,  derived  from  the  origmal  name  of  the  lake  since  called 
"  Lake  of  the  Hills,"  is  also  that  which  was  first  given  to  the 
central  part  of  the  country  they  inhabit.  Their  southern  boun* 
dary  as  above  described  is  not  in  all  its  details  precisely  correct, 
and  is  rather  that  which  existed  eighty  years  ago,  before  en- 
croachments had  been  made  on  their  territory  by  the  Knisti- 
naux. 

The  exception  alluded  to  is  that  of  the  ^'  Quarrellers,"  or 
"Loucheux,"  a  small  tribe  near  tlie  mouth  of  Mackenzie's 
River,  immediately  above  the  Eskimaux,  whose  language  they 
generally  understand,  whilst  their  own  appeared  to  Mackenzie 
and  to  Captain  Franklin  to  be  different  irom  that  of  the  adja- 
cent Athapasca  tribes.  As  we  have  no  vocabulary  of  it,  no 
definitive  opinion  can  be  formed  of  its  character. 

But  a  portion  of  the  territory  included  within  the  boundaries 
we  have  assigned  to  the  Athapascas  remains  still  unexplored* 

The  Rocky  Mountains  are  a  continuation  of  the  Mexk^an 
Andes.  The  Columbia  is  the  only  large  western  river,  empty- 
ing into  the  Pacific,  which,  as  well  as  its  numerous  tributaries, 
has  its  source  in  that  chain.  Between  the  35th  and  40th 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  the  distance  from  the  mountains  to 
the  sea  may  not  be  less  than  nine  hundred  miles.  Their  course 
being  west  of  north,  they  gradually  approach  the  shores,  from 
which  they  are  not  farther  than  four  hundred  miles  in  the  lati- 
tude of  57^-58^.  The  coast  thence  i-ecedes  westwardly, 
whilst  the  chain  continuing  its  course  northwardly,  terminates 
west  of  Mackenzie's  River,  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  No  part  of  the  bland  country  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  north  of  the  59th  or  60th  degree  of  lat- 
itude, has  as  yet  been  explored ;  or  at  least  no  account  of  it 
has  ever  been  published ;  and  it  is  only  from  analogy,  and  be- 
cause the  whole  of  the  extensive  territory  above  described, 
which  has  been  explored,  is  inhabited  by  Indians  of  the  Atha- 
pasca family,  that  it  is  presumed,  that  this  will  also  be  found 
to  be  the  case  with  the  Indians  of  the  portion  not  yet  explored. 

The  most  easterly  Athapasca  tribe,  which  extends  to  Hud- 
son's Bay,  has  received  from  the  agents  of  the  Company  of  that 
name  the  appellation  of  Northern  Indians,  as  contradistinguish- 
ed from  the  eastern  Knistinaux,  who  mhabit  the  country  south 
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of  the  Missinipi  or  Church'ill  River.     It  was  under  the  guid- 
ance of  those  Indians,  and  without  a  single  white  attendant, 
that  Heame  reached  in  July,  1771,  the  Arctic  Ocean,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Coppermine  RFver.     Having  no  other  instrument 
but  an  old  quadrant,  and  having  made  but  few  observations,  he 
placed  the  mouth  of  that  river  in   120^  west  longitude  and 
almost  72^  of  north  latitude.     It  has  since  been  found,  by  the 
correct  observations  of  Captain  Franklin,  to  lie  in  115^  37' 
west  longitude  and  in  latitude  67^  48^     Notwithstanding  this 
enormous  difference,  full  justice  has  been  rendered  to  the  cor* 
rectness,  in  other  respects,  of  his  relation.     All  hb  distances 
are  indeed  apparently  estimated  fix>m  the  fatigues  of  the  jour- 
ney and  must  be  reduced.     He  wbtered  on  bis  return  on  the 
Lsike  Athapasca,  and  he  describes  the  country  of  the  Northern 
Indians,  as  bounded  on  the  south  by  Churchill  River,  on  the 
north  by  the  Coppermine  and  Dog-rib  Indians,  on  the  west  by 
the  Athapasca  country,  and  extending  five  hundred  miles  from 
east  to  west.     It  is  evident  that  a  part  of  Mackenzie's  Cheppe- 
yans  is   included   within  that    description.      Hearne    regrets 
(Preface)  the  loss  of  a  voluminous  vocabulary  collected  by  him 
of  the  language  of  the  Northern  Indians.     But,  from  the  words 
scattered  through  his  relation,  it  appears  clearly  to  be  the  same 
with  that  of  the  Cheppeyans  ;  and  he  states  (June,  1771,)  that 
the  Coppermine  and  the  Northern  Indians  are  but  one  people, 
and  that  their  language  diflfers  less  than  that  of  provinces  of 
England  adjacent  to  each  other.    The  Cheppeyans  generally 
trade  at  and  are  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lake  Athapasca. 
According  to  Mackenzie,  they  consider  the  country  between  the 
parallels  of  latitude  60^  and  65^  and  longitude  100^  to  1 10^  west, 
as  their  lands  or  home.     It  consists  almost  entirely  of  barrens, 
destitute  of  trees;  and  they  are  obliged  to  winter  in  the  adja- 
cent woods  and  in  the  vicinity  of  lakes.     Though  the  most 
numerous  tribe  of  that  family,   the  highest  estimate  of  their 
population  is  eight  hundred  men.     They  call  themselves,  ac- 
cording to  Captain  Franklin,  Saw-eessav^dinneh,  '<  Rising-sun 
Men  "  ;  and  their  hunting-bounds  extend  towards  the  south  tp 
the  Lake  Athapasca  and  to  the  River  Churchill.     The  vo- 
cabulary of  their  language  by  Mackenzie  b  the  only  one  we 
have  of  any  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  that  family  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.     The  geographical  situation  and  the  names 
of  the.  other  tribes   are   given   either  by   Mackenzie  or  by 
Captain   Franklin,  or  by  both.     But  they  are  all  expressly 
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said  to  speak  dialects  of  the  same  language  with  that  of  the 
Cbeppeyans. 

The  tribes  thus  enumerated  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
are ;  north  of  the  Cheppeyans  and  east  of  Mackenzie's  River, 
the  Coppermine  Indians,  who  call  themselves  Tantsawhot 
dirmeh^  "  Birch-rind  Men,"  living  formerly  on  the  south  side  of 
the  great  Slave  Lake,  but  now  north  of  it  on  Knife  River,  one 
hundred  and  ninetv  souls ;  and  west  of  them  the  Thlingeha  din- 
neh^  or  '^  Dog-rib  Indians,  sometimes  also  called  '^  Slaves,"  a 
name  properly  meaning  '^  strangers,"  and  which  has  been 
given  by  the  Knistinaux  to  several  tribes  which  they  drove 
farther  north,  or  west.     Population  two  hundred  hunters. 

On  Mackenzie's  River,  below  the  great  Slave  Lake  are  found 
the  Strongbow,  Edchawtawooi^  or  "Thick  Wood,"  hunters,  sev- 
enty ;  the  Mountain  Indians,  hunters,  forty  ;  the  Ambawtawootf 
or  "Sheep  "  Indians  ;  and  the  Kancho  or  "  Hare"  Indians,  ex- 
tending towards  the  great  Bear  Lake,  and  adjacent,  on  the  west, 
to  the  Dog-rib  Indians.  Below  tlie  Hare  Indians  are  found  the 
Deegothecy  Loucheux,  or  Quarreliers,  already  mentioned  as 
speaking  a  different  language,  and  being  adjacent  to  the  Eski- 
maux.  On  the  River  Aux  Liards,  (Poplar  River,)  or  south 
branch  of  Mackenzie's  River,  into  which  it  empties  in  latitude 
6^  3(K  — 63°,  the  Nohannies,  and  the  Tsillaw-awdoot  or 
"  Brushwood  "  Indians,  are  mentioned. 

On  the  Unjigah,  Unijah,  or  Peace  River,  the  Beaver  and 
Rocky  Mountain  Indians;  together  one  hundred  and  fifty 
hunters. 

Near  the  sources  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Saskachawan, 
the  Sussees  or  Sursees,  stated  by  Sir  A.  Mackenzie  to  speak  a 
dialect  of  the  Cheppeyan  language.  This  is  corroborated  by 
information  lately  received  from  an  intelligent  gentleman  of  the 
same  name,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Missouri  American  Fur  Company  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow 
Stone  River.  The  short  vocabulary  of  Umfreville  exhibits 
however  but  few  affinities. 

,  The  Athapasca  or  Elk  River,  flowing  from  the  south,  and  the 
Unijah  or  Peace  River,  from  the  west,  unite  their  waters  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Lake  Athapasca,  and  thence  assume 
the  name  first  of  Slave,  and,  from  the  outlet  of  the  S)ave  Lake, 
of  Mackenzie's  River.  The  River  Athapasca  has  its  source 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  and  the  territory  lying  on  its  waters, 
though  formerly  inhabited  by  Athapasca  tribes,  is  now  in  the 
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possession  of  the  Knistinaux^  who  have  driven  away  the  origi- 
nal inhabitants. 

The  Unijah,  which  is  the  principalbranch,  has  its  source 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  through  which  it  forces  its  pas- 
sage. It  was  up  that  river  and  its  southwestern  branch,  that 
Sir  A.  Mackenzie  proceeded  on  his  expedition  to  the  Pacific. 
He  found  there,  as  has  already  been  stated,  several  tribes 
speaking  dialects  belon^ng  to  the  same  family  as  that  of  the 
Cheppeyans.  He  designates  them  under  several  probably  local 
names,  Nauscud  Dennies,  Slouacus  Dennies,  and  Nagailers, 
and  has  left  a  short  vocabulary  of  the  last.  From  Mr.  Harmon, 
an  American,  who  resided  several  years  amongst  those  tribes, 
we  have  a  recent  and  much  more  comprehensive  account,  as 
well  as  a  vocabulary  of  the  principal  tribe,  the  Carriers,  who 
call  themselves  "  Tacullies,"  or  "  people  who  go  upon  water.*' 
He  describes  the  country,  called  New  Caledonia  by  the  North- 
west Fur  Company,  as  extending,  west  of  the  Stony  Moun- 
tains, three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  from 
the  5Isl  to  the  58lh  degree  of  north  latitude.  He  says  that  it 
is  very,  mountainous,  containing  several  lakes ;  that  about  one 
sitth  part  is  covered  with  water ;  and  that  the  whole  popula- 
tion does  not  exceed  five  thousand  souls.  This  must  include 
not  only  all  the  Athapasca  tribes,  as  far  north  as  latitude  58^, 
but  also  part  of.  the  Atnahs. 

The  Tacullies  appear  to  be  seated  principally  on  the  head- 
waters of  Fraser's  Kiver,  and  Mr.  Harmon  mentions  two  other 
nations  as  speaking  similar  dialects,  the  Sicaunies  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Unijah  River,  and  the  Nateotetains,*  who  live 
west  of  the  Tacullies,  on  a  considerable  river  of  the  same 
name,  which,  according  to  his  map,  empties  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  in  about  latitude  53^  3(y. 

The  similarity  of  language  amongst  all  the  tribes  that  have 
been  enumerated  under  this  head  (the  Loucheux  excepted) 
i§  fully  established.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  any  distinct 
afiinities  with  any  other  than  that  of  the  JSIinai.  Yet  we  may 
observe  that  the  word  **  o^en,"   or  "  people,"  in  the  Elskimaux 

language  is -    "     intmU, 

in  the  Cheppeyan       -        -   .     -         -         -    dinnie, 
in  some  of  the  Algonkin-Lenape  dialects  mini ; 

and  that  the  Cheppeyan  word  for  '^  woman/'  chequoisy  seems 
allied  to  the  Lenape  sqiiatv. 

•  Page  ^9^    But  this  is  doubtful 
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SECTION  n. 

ALGONKIN-LENAPE  AND  IROQUOIS  NATIONS. 

The  Cheppeyan  and  other  eastern  Athapasca  tribes  are 
bounded  on  the  south  by  Indians  of  the  great  family,  called 
Algonkin  by  the  French,  and  recently  Lenape  m   America. 

The  Iroquois  tribes  are,  on  all  sides  but  the  south,  bounded 
by  the  Algonkin-Lenape ;  and  it  is  most  convenient  to  describe, 
in  the  first  place,  the  limits  of  the  territory  which  was  in  pos- 
session of  both  together,  at  the  time  when  the  Europeans  made 
their  first  settlements  in  that  part  of  North  America. 

Those  limits  may  be  generally  stated  to  have  been  : 

On  the  north ;  the  Missinipi  River  from  its  source  to  its  mouth 
in  Hudson's  Bay,  and  thence,  crossing  that  bay,  a  line  extend- 
^^st^-  ing  westwardly,  through  Labrador,  until  it  reaches^ the  Eski- 
maux. 

On  the  east ;  the  Labrador  Eskimaux,  and,  firom  the  ex- 
treme boundary  of  these  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  Capfc  Hatteras  or  its  ^ 
vicinity ;  the  line  across  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  passing 
between  Cape  Breton  Island  and  Newfoundland ;  although  it 
is  possible  that  the  Micmacs,  an  Algonkin  tribe,  may  have 
occupied  the  southwestern  parts  of  the  last  mentioned  island. 

On  the  south ;  an  irregular  line,  drawn  westerly  from  Cape 
Hatteras  to  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  or  its 
vicinity ;  which  divided  the  Tuscaroras,  Iroquois,  and  various 
Lenape,  fipom  some  extinct  tribes,  and  from  the  respective  terri- 
tories of  the  ^Catawbas,.  of  the  Cherokeqs,  and  of  thq 
Chickasaws. 

On  the  west ;  the  Mississippi  to  its  source,  thencethe  Red  Riv- 
er of  Lake  Wionipek,  formerly  called  Lake  of  the  Assiniboins  (a' 
Sioux  tribeV  down  to  that  lake ;  whence  the  original  line  north- 
wardly to  tne  Missbipi  cannot  be  correctly  traced.  The  Al- 
gonkm  tribes  are,  alcmg  the  whole  of  thi3  line,  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  Sioux.  But  there  are  several  exceptions  to  the. 
genenl  designation  of  the  Mis^ssippi  as  forming  th^  boundary. ' 
This  was  pmbably  formerly  true,  as  high  up  as  ri-airie  du  Chien 
in  latitude  43^.  But  the  united  Sacs  and  Foxes,  an  Atgonkin  ' 
nation^  are  now  established  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi, 
firom  the  River  Desmomes  to  Prairie  du  Chien ;  whilst,  above 
that  point,  the  Dahcotas,  the  principal  gioux  nation,  have  long 
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been  in  full  possession  of  a  portion  of  the  country  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  at  least  as  liigh  up  as  the  45th  degree  of  lat- 
tude.  And  the  Winnebagoes,  another  distinct  Sioux  tribe,  were, 
when  the  French  made  their  settlements  in  Canada,  already 
established  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Michigan. 

The  Iroquois  nations  consisted  of  two  distinct  groups,  both 
embraced  within  those  boundaries,  but  which,  when  they  were 
first  known  to  the  Europeans,  were  separated  from  each  other 
by  several  intervening,  but  now  extinct  Lenape  tribes. 

The  northern  group  or  division  was  on  all  sides  surrounded 
by  Algonkin-Lenape  tribes.  When  Jaques  Cartier  entered 
and  ascended  the  river  St.  Lawrence  in  1535,  he  found  the 
site  of  Montreal,  then  called  Hochegaloy  occupied  by  an  Iroquois 
tribe,  as  evidently  appears  by  his  vocabulary,  an  extract  from 
which,  taken  from  De  Laet,  is  annexed.  We  have  no  further 
account  till  the  year  1608,  when'  Champlain  founded  Quebec ; 
and  the  island  of  Montreal  was  then  inhabited  by  the  Algon- 
kins.  Tlie  boundaries  of  the  Northern  Iroquois  appear,  at  that 
time,  to  have  been  as  follows : 

On  the  north,  the  height  of  land  which  separates  the  waters 
of  the  Ottawa  River,  from  those  which  fall  into  Lakes  Huron  and 
Ontario  and  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  But  the  country  north 
of  the  lakes  was  a  debatable  ground,  on  which  the  Iroquois  had 
no  permanent  establishment,  and  at  Jeast  one  Algonquin  tribe, 
called  '^  Mississagues,"  was  settled. 

On  the  west,  Lake  Huron  and,  south  of  Lake  Erie,  a  line 
not  far  from  the  Scioto,  extending  to  the  Ohio,  which  was  the 
boundary  between  the  Wyandots,  or  other  now  extinct  Iro- 
quois tribes,  and  the  Miamis  and  Illinois. 

On  the  east,  Lake  Champlain  and,  farther  south,  the  Hud- 
son River  as  low  down  as  the  Katskill  Mountains,  which  separ- 
ated the  Mohawks  from  the  Lenape  Wappingers  of  Esopus. 

The  southern  boundary  cannot  be  accurately  defined.  The 
Five  Nations  were  then  carrying  on  their  war  of  subjugation  and 
extermination  against  all  the  Lenape  tribes  west  of  the  River 
Delaware.  Their  war  parties  were  already  seen  in  1608  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Susqliehannah  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  distin- 
guish between  what  they  held  in  consequence  of  recent  con- 
quests and  their  original  limits.  These  did  not  probably  ex- 
tend beyond  the  range  of  mountains,  which  fonn  southwest- 
wardly  the  continuation  of  the  Katskill  chain.  West  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  they  are  not  known  to  have  had  any 
settlement  south  of  the  Ohio ;  though  the  Wyandots  have  left  , 
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their  name  to  a  southern  tributary  of  that  riyer,   (the  Guy- 
andot.) 

The  southern  division  of  the  Iroquois,  the  principal  nation 
of  which  was  called,  in  Virginia,  Moncans,  in  North  Carolinai  iUCft|%()^t*3iS 
Tuscaroras,.  extended  above  the  falls  of  the  great  rivers,  at 
least  as  iar  north  as  James  River,  and  southwardly  at  least  to 
the  river  Neus.  They  were  bounded  on  the  east  by  Lenape 
tribes  bordering  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Atlantic,  on  the  south 
by  the  Cheraws  and  the  Catawbas,  on  the  north  and  west 
by  extinct  tribes,  some  of  the  Lenape  stock,  others  of  doubt* 
ful  or  unknown  origin*. 


ALGONKIN-LENAPE  NATIONS. 

The  numerous  nations  and  tribes,  into  which  that  large  family 
was  subdivided,  may  geographically,  but  not  without  some  re- 
gard to  the  difference  of  languages,  be  arranged  under  four 
heads  ;  Northern,  Northeastern,  Eastern  or  Atlantic,  and 
Western. 

NORTHERN. 

Under  this  head  are  included  the  KnistinauX|  the  Algonldns 
and  Chippeways  or  Ojibways,  the  Ottawas  and  the  Potowota« 
mies  and  the  Mississagues. 

The  Knistinaux,  Klistinaux,  Kristinaux,  and,  by  abbreviation, 
Crees,  are  the  most  northern  tribe  of  the  family.  Bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Athapascas,  they  now  extend,  in  conse- 
quence of  recent  conauests  already  alluded  to,  from  Hudson's 
my  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  though  they  occupy  the  most 
westerly  part  of  that  territory,  on  the  north  branch  of  the  Sas^ 
kacbawan  in  common  with  the  Sioux  Assiniboins.  And  they 
have  also  spread  themselves  as  far  north  as  the  Lake  Athapas- 
ca.  On  the  south  they  are  bounded  by  the  Algonkias  and 
Chippeways  ;  the  dividing  line  being  generally  that  which 
separates  the  rivers  that  fall  into  James's  Bay  and  the  south- 
western parts  of  Hudson's  Bay,  from  th^  waters  of  the  St. 
LAwrence,  of  the  Ottawa  River,  of  Lake  Superior,  and  of  the 
V*^  River  Winnipek.  Near  Hudson's  Bay  they  are  generally 
yr  called  Kerihem  Men.  According  to  Dr.  Robertson,  they  call 
^♦**  themselves,  as  many  other  Indian  tribes  do,  "  Men,"  "  Eithiii- 

yqcJp"  or,  "  AitHuitifc,"  prefixing  occasionally  the  name  of  their 
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special  tribes.  Thus  the  true  name  of  the  Monsonies  or 
Swamp  Indians,  who  inhabit  Moose  River,  is  Mongsoa  Eiihyn^ 
yookj  or,  "  Moosedeer  men."  The  same  author  says,  that 
the  name  Knistinaux  was  originally  applied  to  the  tribe  of 
Lake  Winnipek,  called  Muskegons.  The  name  has  now  be- 
come generic,  and  the  variations  in  the  first  syllable  are  only 
an  instance  of  the  frequent  transmutations,  amongst  adjacent 
tribes  speaking  the  same  language,  of  the  letters  /,  r,  and  n. 
There  are,  however,  several  varieties  amongst  the  dialects  of 
the  Knistinaux ;  the  natural  result  of  an  unwritten  language, 
spoken,  through  a  territory  so  extensive,  by  tribes  indepen- 
.dent  of  each  other  and  not  united  by  any  regular  alliance. 
Amongst  these  varieties  are  mentioned  the  Muskegons  and  the 
Monsonies,  of  whose  dialects  we  have  no  vocabularies.  That 
of  Harmon  is  most  to  be  relied  on.  His  wife,  as  he  informs  us, 
was  a  native  of  the  Snare  nation,  living  near  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Yet,  allowing  for  differences  in  orthography,  it  does  not 
differ  materially  from  that  of  Mackenzie's,  which  must  have 
been  taken  from  the  Knistinaux  who  traded  between  Lakes 
Winnipek  and  Athapasca. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  the  name  of  Algoumekins, 
or  Algonkins,  did  belong  to  any  particular  tribe,  or  was  used  as 
a  generic  appellation.  At  the  first  settlement  of  Canada,  all 
the  St.  Lawrence  Indians  living  below  and  some  distance  above 
Quebec  were  designated  by  the  name  of  Montagnars  or  Mon- 
tagues. This  appellation  was  derived  from  a  range  of  hills  or 
mountams,  which,  extending  northwesterly  from  Cape  Tour- 
mente  (five  miles  below  Quebec),  divides  the  rivers  that  fall 
above  that  Cape  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Ottowa,  and  Lake 
Superior,  from  those,  first  of  the  Saguenay,  and  afterwards  of 
Hudson's  Bay.  The  chain,  or  rather  height  of  land,  intersect- 
ed by  many  small  lakes,  may  be  traced  according  to  Macken- 
zie, as  far  as  lake  Winnipek,  of  which  it  fonns  the  eastern 
shore.  It  turns  thence  westwardly,  and  is  crossed  at  Por- 
tage Methye,  (latitude  56°  4(y,  longitude  109°,)  between  the 
sources  of  the  Missinipi  and  a  branch  of  the  River  Athapasca, 
where  the  elevation  above  the  sea  has  been  roughly  estimated 
at  two  thousand  four  hundred  feet. 

The  great  trading-place  of  the  Montagnars  was  Tadoussac, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Saguenay,  where  several  inland  tribes 
and  others  living  lower  down  the  St.  Lawrence  and  speaking 
the  same  language,  met  annually.  In  the  most  ancient  speci- 
men   we  have  of  the  Algonkin   tongue,   which   is  found   at 
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the  end  of  Champlaio's  Voyages,  it  is  called  Montagnar.  The 
name,  from  the  identity  of  language,  was  soon  after  extended 
to  all  the  St.  Lawrence  Indians,  as  high  up  as  Montreal. 
Those  living  on  the  Ottawa  River  were  more  specially  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  the  Algonkins;  and  the  distinction 
between  those  two  dialects,  the  Algonkin  and  the  Montagnar, 
was  kept  up  for  some  time,  until  the  name  of  Algonkin  pre- 
vailed. 

According  to  Charlevoix,  the  Nipissings  were  the  true  AU 
gonkins.  They  are  called  in  the  First  Relations,  Nipissirin- 
iens,  and  lived  on  Lake  Nipissing,  at  the  head  of  the  Portage 
between  the  Ottawa  River  and  the  waters  of  Lake  Huron. 
This  is  confirmed  by  Mackenzie,  who  states,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  that  lake,  about  the  year  1790,  consisted  of  the  remainder  of 
a  numerous  tribe  called  Nipissings  of  the  Algonkin  nation. 

The  difference,  however,  between  the  two  dialects  must  have 
been  very  trifling.  Father  Le  Jeune  acknowledges,  that  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  learnt  the  Montagnar,  and  that 
be  never  became  perfect  in  it.  But  in  one  of  his  letters,  he 
says,  *^  I  was  consoled  in  finding  that  the  Nipissiriniens,  the 
neighbours  of  the  Hurons,  understood  my  broken  Montagues 
(rnon  baragoin  Montagnes) .  Whoever  should  know  perfectly 
the  language  of  the  Quebec  Indians  would,  I  think,  be  under- 
stood by  all  the  nations  from  Newfoundland  to  the  Hurons."* 
And  in  another  place  he  says  that  there  is  no  greater  difference 
between  those  two  dialects  than  between  those  spoken  in  dif- 
ferent provinces  of  France.  Notwithstanding  the  Father's  mod* 
esty,  it  appears  that  he  had  discovered  some  of  the  principal 
characteristics  of  the  language.     He  observes,  f 

First,  that  different  verbs  are  used  according  to  the  subject 
of  the  action  ;  for  instance,  that,  instead  of  the  verb  nimitisson 
which  signifies  "  I  eat,"  another  verb  must  be  used  if  you  spe- 
cify the  thing  which  you  eat. 

Secondly,  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  verbs,  according 
as  the  object  is  animated  or  inanimate ;  though  they  consider 
several  thrags  as  animated  which  have  no  soul,  such  as  tobacco, 
apples,  &c.  Thus,  says  he, "  I  see  a  man,"  Niouapaman  iriniau ; 
but  if  I  say,  "  I  see  a  stone,"  the  verb  is  Niouabaten.  More, 
over,  if  the  object  is  in  the  plural  number,  the  verb  must  also 
be  put  in  the  plural ;  "  I  see  men,"  Niouapamonet  irtnkmet.^ 

•  Relations  of  New  France,  1696.  t  Ibid.  1684, 

t  ^I  tee  <fteni  men." 
VOL.  II,  4 
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.  Thirdly,  that  the  verbs  are  also  altered  according  to  the 
persoa  to  vyhom  they  refer.  Thus  "  I  use  a  cap,"  Nitaouin  agoU' 
niscouehon.  But  if  I  mean  to  say  ^'  I  use  his  cap,"  I  must  in- 
stead of  nitaouiny  say  nitaouiouan.  And  all  these  verbs  have 
their  moods,  times,  and  persons ;  and  they  have  different  conju- 
gations, according  to  the  difference  of  their  terminations. 

Fourthly,  that  the  verbs  again  differ  if  the  action  is  done  by 
land  or  by  water.  Thus  "I  am  going  to  fetch  something;"  if 
it  is  by  land,  and  the  thing  is  inanimate,  you  must  say  ninaten ; 
if  by  water  ninahen;  if  animated,  and  by  land,  ninatan  ;  if 
animated,  and  by  water,  ninahouau;  &;c. 

Fifthly,  that  the  adjectives  vary  according  to  the  substan- 
tives with  which  they  are  joined;  of  which  he  gives  several 
instances.'  And  he  further  adds  that  all  those  adjectives  may 
be  conjugated.  Thus  ^<  The  stone  is  cold,"  Tabiscau  assini ;  *'  it 
was  cold,"  tabUcaban;  ^Mt  will  be  cold,"  catataldachan. 

Sixthly,  that  they  have  an  infinite  number  of  words  signify- 
ing many  things  together,  which  have  no  apparent  affinity  with 
the  words  which  signify  those  several  things.  Thus  ^*  The  wind 
drives  the  snow;"  wind  is  ratUiUy  snow  is  <>oune ;  and  snow 
being,  according  to  the  Indians,  a  noble  or  animated  thing,  the 
verb  "  drives,"  should  be  rakhineou.  Now,  in  order  to  say 
"  The  wind  drives  the  snow,"  the  Indians,  instead  of  saying 
roiUin  rnkhineou  amncy  say,  in  a  single  word,  piouan.  Thus, 
again,  nisticatchi  means  '^I  am  cold,"  and  nissitai  means  "my 
feet " ;  but,  in  order  to  say  that  my  feet  are  cold,  I  must  use  the 
word  nitatagoiMsistn. 

Besides  the  abovementioned  specimens  of  the  Montagnar, 
and  some  others  interspersed  in  the  Annual  Relations  of  New 
France  by  the  Jesuits,  we  have  no  other  ancient  vocabulary  of 
the  Algonkin  but  that  of  La  Hontan.  The  fictitious  account 
of  his  pretended  travels  beyond  the  Mississippi  has  very  de- 
servedly destroyed  his  reputation  for  veracity.  Yet  it  would 
seem  that  he  ventured  to  impose  on  the  public,  only  with  re- 
spect to  countries  at  that  time  entirely  unknown,  and  that  his 
account  of  the  Canada  Indians  may  generally  be  relied  upon. 
There  cannot  be  any  doubt,  notwithstanding  the  observations  of 
Charlevoix,  of  the  correctness  of  his  vocabulary,  which  has 
been  transcribed  verbatim  by  Carver  and  by  John  Long,  and 
appears  to  have  been  the  only  one  used  for  a  long  time  among 
the  Indian  traders. 

Among  the  Algonkin  inhabitants  of  the  River  Ottawa  were 
the  Ottawas  themselves  (called  by  the  French  Outaatiais)^ 
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who  were  principally  setded  on  and  in  the  vicinity  of  au  islatMl 
in  the  river,  where  they  exacted  a  tribute  from  all  the  Indians 
and  canoes  going  to,  or  coming  from,  the  country  of  the  Hurons. 
It  is  observed  by  the  same  Father  Lie  Jeune,  that,  although  the 
Hurons  were  ten  times  as  numerous,  they  submitted  to  that 
imposition ;  which  seems  to  prove  that  the  right  of  sovereignty 
over  the  river,  to  which  the  Ottawas  have  left  their  name,  was 
generally  recognised.  J^fier  the  almost  total  destruction,  in 
the  year  1649,  of  the  Hurons  by  the  Five  Nations,  the  Algon- 
kin  nations  of  the  Ottawa  River  generally  abandoned  their 
abodes  and  sought  refuge  in  different  quarters.  A  part  of  the 
Ottawas  of  that  river,  accompanied  by  a  portion  of  those  who 
lived  on  the  western  shores  of  Lake  Huron,  amounting  to 
about  one  thousand  souls,  and  by  five  hundred  Hurons,  after 
some  wanderings,  joined  their  kbdrad  tribes,  towards  the  south- 
western extremity  of  Lake  Superior.* 

They  were  followed  there  in  the  year  1665,  by  the  Mission* 
aries.     Their  principal  missions  in  that  quarter  were  at  Cha- 

Suamigong  on  tliat  li^ke,  and  at  or  near  Green  Bay  on  Lake 
ichigan.  They  enumerate  all  the  Indian  nations  in  that 
quarter,  excepting  only  the  Chippeways  and  the  Piankesbaws ; 
and  an  nncertain  tribe,  the  Mascoutens,  is  added.  In  every 
other  respect  the  enumeration  corresponds  with  the  Indians 
Q0W  known  to  us  there.  The  Sauks  and  Outagamies  on  the 
one  band,  and  the  Miamis  and  Illinois  on  the  other,  are  spe- 
cially mentioned  as  speaking  Algonkin  dialects,  but  both  very 
different  from  the  pure  Algonkin.  This  last  designation  is 
dropped,  with  respect  to  all  the  Indians  south  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior, except  in  reference  to  language.  The  nation  south  of 
that  lake,  mentioned  as  speaking  pure  Algonkin,  is  uniformly 
called  Outaouais ;  and  the  Chippeways,  by  whom  they  were  sur- 
rounded at  Chagouamigong,  are  never  once  mentioned  by  that 
name.f  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  Missionaries  considered 
the  Ottowas  and  the  Chippeways,  as  one  and  the  same  people. 
Of  the  Potowotamies  they  say,  that  they  spoke  Algonkin, 
but  more  difficult  to  understand  than  the  Ottawas.  As  late  as 
the  year  1671,  the  Potowotamies  were  settled  on  the  islands 
called  Noquet,  near  the  entrance  of   Green   Bay.     But,  forty 

Cirs  later,  they  had  removed  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
ke  Michigan,  where  we  found  them,  and  on  the  very  grounds 
(Chicago  and  River  St.  Joseph),  which  in  1670  were  occupied 

*  Relations,  P.  Afleuez,  A.  D.  166a        f  ^bid.  A.  D.  1666-1071. 
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by  the  M iamis.*    They  are  however  intimately  coDoected  by       ^ «  '*j 
aUiance  and  language,  not  with  these,  but  with  the  Chippeways    ^  ^' » \<f^  v 
and  Ottawas. 

^  About  the  year  1671,  the  Ottawas  of  Lake  Superior  re- 
moved to  the  vicinity  of  MicUIlimackinac,  and  finally  returned  ' 
to  their  original  seats  ofi  the  west  side  of  Lake  Huron.f  It 
is  well  known,  that  this  nation  occupied  till  very  Utely  a  great 
portion  of  the  Michigan  Peninsula,  north  and  west  of  the  Po- 
towotamies,  whilst  the  Chippeways,  who  are  much  more  numer- 
ous, are  situated  around  Lake  Superior,  extending  nocthwest- 
wardly  to  Lake  Winnipek,  and  westwardly  to  Red  River,  that 
empties  into  that  lake.  They  are  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Knistinaux,  on  the  west  and  southwest  by  the  Sioux,  on  the 
south  and  southeast  by  the  Menomenies  and  the  Ottawas.  We 
have  not  sufficient  data  to  ascertain  the  dividing  line  which, 
north  of  Lake  Superior,  separates  them  on  the  east  from  the 
residue  of  the  old  Algonkin  tribes.  Both  names,  Algonkin  and 
Chippeway,  have  become  generic,  and  are  often  indiscriminately 
used. 

When  the  Algonkin  tribes  of  the  River  Ottawa  were  dis- 
persed in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  portion 
sought  refuge  amongst  the  French,  and  appears  to  have  been 
incorporated  with  those  of  their  nation,  who  still  reside  in  sev- 
eral villages  of  Lower  Canada.  The  Nipissings,  and  some 
other  tribes,  fled  towards  Michillimackinac,  the  Falls  of  St. 
Mary,  and  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Superior.  It  has  al- 
ready been  stated  that  the  Nipissings  had  returned  to  their  old 
seats.     What  became  of  the  others  is  uncertain. 

John  Long,  an  Indian  trader,  says  that  he  first  learnt  the  lan- 
guage annougst  the  Algonkins  of  the  two  mountains  above  Mon- 
treal, and  that  it  was  mixed  and  corrupt.  Of  this  he  might  not 
be  a  proper  judge  ;  but  his  statement  shows,  that  there  was  a 
difference  between  that  dialect,  and  that  spoken  by  the  Indians 
with  whom  he  afterwards  traded..  These,  whom  he  calls  Chip- 
eways,  reside  north  and  northeast  of  Lake  Superior  from  Lake 
Musquaway,  north  of  the  Grand  Portage,  eastwardly  to  the 
sourees  of  Saguenay  and  to  the  waters  of  James's  Bay.  His 
Chippeway  vocabulary  must  be  that  of  the  dialect  of  those  In- 
dmnSf  and  differs  but  little  from  those,  either  of  the  Chippeways 

*  They  sent  word  to  the  Miamifi,  that  they  "Wfere  tired  of  living  on 
fifi,  and  must  have  meat, 
f  Belations,  A  D.  1671,  and  Charlevoix,  A  JK  1687. 
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proper,  or  of  ttie  old  Algonkins.  That  which  he  calls  the  AU 
gonkiD  vocabulary  is^  with  few  exceptions,  transcribed  from  La 
Hontan's  or  Carver's. 

Those  who  understand  the  language  may  judge,  from  the 
specimens  Long  gives  of  his  speeches  to  the  Indians,  whether 
be  was  well  acquainted  with  it.  A  good  vocabulary  of  the 
MDodem  Algonkin^  as  spoken  in  the  villages  of  that  nation  in 
Lower  Canada^  is  wanted. 

We  have  but  scanty  specimens  of  the  Ottawa  and  Potowot- 
amie  dialects,  the  last  chiefly  from  Smith  Barton,  the  first  writ- 
ten, in  M.  Duponceau's  presence,  by  M.  Hamelin,  an  educated 
half-breed  Ottowa.  In  the  appended  vocabulary  of  the  Chip- 
peway  or  Ojibway  language,  the  words,  so  far  as  he  has  given 
them,  are  borrowed  from  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  who  has  lately 
thrown  much  light  on  its  structure  and  character.  It  is  hoped 
that,  enjoying  so  much  better  assistance  than  any  other  Ameri- 
can ever  did,  he  will  pursue  his  labors  and  favor  the  public 
with  the  result.  The  other  words  are  principally  taken  from 
the  copious  and  valuable  vocabulary  of  Dr.  E.  James.  The 
residue  has  been  supplied  by  the  vocabularies  of  Dr.  Keating 
and  of  Sir  A.  Mackenzie.  That  of  Mackenzie  is  designated  by 
bim  as  being  of  the  Algonkin  language.  Coming  from  Canada, 
he  gives  that  name  to  those  Indians,  from  the  Grand  Portage  to 
Lake  Winnipek,  whom  we  call  Chippeways. 

Although  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Algonkins,  the  Chip- 
peways, the  Ottawas,  and  the  Potowolamies,  speak  different  dia- 
lects, these  are  so  nearly  allied,  that  they  may  be  considered 
rather  as  dialects  of  the  same,  than  as  distinct  languages.  The 
same  observation  applies,  (hough  with  less  force,  to  the  dialect 
of  the  Koistinaux,  between  which  and  that  of  the  Algonkins 
and  Chippeways,  the  several  vocabularies,  particularly  those  of 
Mackenzie,  exhibit  a  close  affinity.  The  Northern  Algonkin 
tribes  enumerated  under  this  head,  may  be  said  to  form,  in  ref- 
erence to  language,  biit  one  subdivision  ;  the  roost  numerous 
and  probably  the  original  stock  of  all  the  other  kindred  bran- 
ches of  the  same  family.* 

•  According  to  an  estimate  of  the  War  Department,  the  Chippeways, 
Ottawas,  and  Potowotamies  would  amount  to  near  twenty-two  thoo- 
sand.  It  is  probable  that  those  living  in  Canada  are  partly  included. 
The  Chippeways  and  Ottowas  within  the  United  States  amount,  hj  Mr.« 
Schoolcraft's  official  report,  to  fourteen  thousand.  Adding  some  Ot* 
towas  not  included  and  tiie  Potowotamies,  they  may  togeUier  be  csli^ 
mated  at  about  nineteen  thousand*    Including  the  Knistinaux,  and  the 
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Although  it  may  be  presumed,  that  the  Mississagues  did  not, . 
in  that  respect,  difier  materially  from  the  other  northern  Algon- 
kins  (a  question  which  Smith  Barton's  short  vocabulary  does 
not  enable  us  absolutely  to  decide),  they  appear  to  have,  prob- 
ably on  account  of  their  geographical  position,  pursued  a  di£> 
ferent  policy,  and  separated  their  cause  from  that  of  their  kin- 
dred tribes.  They  were  settled  south  of  the  River  Ottawa, 
on  the  banks  of  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  and  must  have  been 
either  in  alliance  with  the  Five  Nations,  or  permitted  to  remain 
neutral.  We  are  informed  by  Charlevoix,  that,  in  the  year 
1721,  they  had  still  villages  near  the  outlet  of  Lake  Ontario, 
near  Niagara,  and  near  Detroit,  and  another  situated  between 
the  two  first  on  Lake  Ontario.  Twenty-five  years  later,  their 
deputies  attended  a  treaty  held  at  Albany,  between  the  Gover« 
nor  of  New  York  and  the  Six  Nations.  These,  whether  from 
a  wish  to  enhance  their  own  importance,  or  because  they  be- 
gan- to  feel  the  want  of  allies,  announced  to  the  British  that 
they  had  ''  taken  in  the  Mississagues  for  the  Seventh  Nation," 
of  their  confederacy.*  That  intended  or  pretended  adoption 
was  not  however  carried  into  effect.  The  tribe  still  subsists  in 
Canada ;  aud  some  amongst  them  are  said  to  have  lately  wan- 
dered into  the  Eastern  States. 

Northeastern. 

This  division  embraces  the  Algonkins  of  Labrador,  the 
Micmacs,  the  Etchemins,  and  the  Abenakis. 

It  is  probable,  though  not  fully  ascertained,  that  the  Algon- 
kin  or  Montagnar  language,  with  some  varieties  in  the  dialects, 
extended  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the  River  St.  Ijawrence. 
No  account  has  been  published  of  the  tribes  of  that  family 
which  inhabit  the  interior  parts  of  Labrador.  But  vocabula* 
ries  have  been  published,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Collec- 
tions of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  of  two  kindred 

Chippeways  and  Algonkins  within  the  British  pcMssessions,  I  should  think 
that  the  whole  of  this  northern  branch  of  the  Algonkin-Lenape  fam- 
ily cannot  be  less  than  thirty-five  to  forty  thousand  souls.  All  the 
other  branches  of  the  family  do  not  together  exceed  twenty-five 
thoaeand. 

,  ♦  Golden,  Five  Nations,  Treaty  of  1746.  The  Tuscaroraa  had  been 
previously  adopted  as  the  Sixth  Nation.  The  Mississagues  appear 
notwithstanding  to  have  taken  part  against  the  British  during  the 
seven  years'  war.    (1  Mass.  Hist  Coll.  Vol.  z.  page  121.) 
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dialects,  belonging  indeed  to  tbe  same  stock,  but  quite  distinct 
from  the  Algonkin.  They  are  called  respectively  Skoffies  and 
Sheshatapoosh  or  Mountainees.  The  origin  of  tbe  last  name 
is  not  known ;  but  the  language  is  not  that  of  the  Tadoussac 
MoQtagnars.  The  vocabularies  of  both  were  taken  from  a  na- 
tive named  Gabriel ;  and  extracts  will  be  found  in  the  annexed 
comparative  vocabularies. 

The  tribe  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Indians,  near  Annapolb  in  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  with  which  the  French  first  became  acquaint- 
ed, was  called  Souriquois ;  and  a  vocabulary  of  their  language 
has  been  preserved  by  Lescarbot.  They  are  now  well  known 
by  the  name  of  Micmacs,  and  inhabited  the  peninsula  of  Nova 
Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  several  other  islands  within  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  and  all  the  rivers  emptying  from  the  west  into 
that  Gulf,  south  of  Gaspe.  The  words  in  the  comparative 
vocabulary  are  taken  principally  from  the  manuscript  of  Father 
Maynard,  Missionary  at  Miramichi  during  and  at  the  end  of  the 
seven  years'  war.  It  was  obtained  in  Canada,  by  the  late 
Enoch  Lincoln,  Governor  of  Maine,  who  permitted  me  to 
take  copious  extracts  ;  and  the  original  has  been  placed  in  my 
hands  by  his  brother.  The  words  wanted  have  been  chiefly 
supplied  from  another  manuscript  vocabulary  in  M.  Du pon- 
ceau's collection,  taken  by  Mr.  Walter  Bromley,  a  resident  of 
Nova  Scotia. 

When  Father  Maynard  made  bis  submission  to  the  Britbh 
in  1760,  he  stated  the  number  of  the  Micmacs  to  be  three 
thousand  souls.* 

The  French  adopted  the  names  given  by  the  Souriquois  to  the 
neighbouring  Indian  tribes.  The  Etchemins,  or  "  Canoemen," 
embraced  the  tribes  of  the  St.  John's  River,  called  Ouygaudy 
by  Cham  plain,  and  of  Passamaquoddy  Bay ;  and  the  name  ex- 
tended thence  westwardly  along  the  seashore  as  far  at  least  as 
Mount  Desert  Island.  The  Island  of  St.  Croix,  where  De 
Monts  made  a  temporary  settlement,  has  been  recognised  to  be 
that  now  called  Boon  Island,  which  lies  near  the  entrance  of 
the  Schoodick  River  above  St.  Andrew's.  The  river  itself  is 
always  called  River  of  the  Etchemins  by  Champlain,  who  ac- 
companied De  Monts,  and  explored,  in  the  year  1605,  the  sea- 
coast  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  Martha's  Vineyard. 

The  Indians  west  of  Kennebec  River,  beginning  at  Cboua- 
coet,  and  thence  westwardly  as  far  as  Cape  Cod,  were  oalled 
■  ■    -  ■ .     I      ■     ■ — ■  ■     -  ■ 

*  1  Mass.  Hiat  Coll.  Vol.  z.  p.  115.  He  is  there  caDed  Manaeh. 
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Almouchiquois  by  the  Souriquois.  Chouacoet  (probably  Saco) 
is  noticed  by  Champlain  as  being  the  fiisi  place  along  the  sea- 
shore where  there  was  any  cultivation.  The  Indians  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Kennebec  planted  nothing,  and  informed  him,  that  those 
who  cultivated  maize  lived  far  inland  or  up  the  river.  These 
inland  cultivating  Indians  were  the  well-known  Abenakis,  con- 
sisting of  several  tribes,  the  principal  of  which  were  the  Penob- 
scot, the  Norridgewock,  and  the  Ameriscoggins.  And  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  Indians  at  the  mouth  of  both  rivers,  though 
confounded  by  Champlain  with  the  Etchemins,  belonged  to 
the  same  nation. 

The  two  Etchemin  tribes,  viz.  the  Passamaquoddies  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  St.  John  Indians  in  New  Brunswick, 
speaking,  both  the  same  language,  are  not  yet  extinct.  The 
vocabulary  of  the  Passamaquoddies  by  Mr.  Kellogg  was  ob- 
tained from  the  War  Department. 

The  vocabulary  of  the  Abenakis  is  extracted  from  the  valua- 
ble manuscript  of  Father  Rasle,  (the  Norridgewock  Missionary,) 
lately  published,  at  Boston,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Pickering, 
by  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The 
Penobscot  tribe,  consisting  of  about  three  hundred  souls, 
still  exists  on  the  river  of  that  name.  The  vocabulary 
of  their  language  is  extracted  from  two  manuscripts,  one 
taken  by  General  Treat  and  obtained  from  Governor  E.  Lin- 
coln, the  other  in  M.  Duponceau's  collection,  taken  by  Mr.  R. 
Gardiner  of  Maine.  The  dialects  of  those  three  eastern  na- 
tions, the  Micmacs,  the  Etchemins,  and  the  Abenakis,  have 
great  affinities  with  each  other,  but,  though  evidently  belonging 
to  the  same  stock,  differ  widely  from  the  Algonkin  language. 

They  were  all  early  converted  by  the  Jesuits,  remained  firmly 
attached  to  the  French,  and,  till  the  conquest  of  Canada,  were 
in  an  almost  perpetual  state  of  hostility  with  the  British  colonists. 
In  the  year  1754,  all  the  Abenakis,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Penobscots,  withdrew  to  Canada ;  and  that  tribe  was  consider- 
ed by  the  others  as  deserters  from  the  common  cause.  They, 
as  well  as  the  Passamaquody  and  St.  John  Indians,  remained 
neuter  during  the  war  of  Independence. 

The  dividing  line  between  the  Abenakis  and  the  New  Eng- 
land Indians,  which  is  also  that  of  language,  was  at  some  place 
between  the  Kennebec  and  the  River  Piscataqua.  Governor 
Sullivan  placed  it  at  the  River  Saco ;  and  this  is  corroborated 
by  the  mention  made  by  the  French  writers  of  a  tribe  called 
Sokokies,  represented  as  being  adjacent  to  New  England  and 
to  the  Abenakis,  originally  in  alliance  with  the  Iroquois,  but 
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which  appears  to  have  been  converted  by  the  Jesuits^  and  to 
have  ultimately  withdrawn  to  Canada.* 

Eastern  or  Atlantic. 

Under  this  head  will  be  included  the  New  England  Indians, 
meaning  thereby  those  between  the  Abenakis  and  Hudson 
River ;  the  Long  Island  Indians  ;  the  Delaware  and  Minsi  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  ;  the  Nanticockes  of  the  eastern 
shore  of  Maryland  ;  the  Susquehannocks ;  the  Powhatans  of 
Virginia ;  and  the  Pamlicos  of  Nortii  Carolina. 

Gookin,  who  wrote  in  1674,  enumerates  as  the  five  principal 
nations  of  New  England,  1.  The  Pequods,  who  may  be  con- 
sidered as  making  but  one  people  with  the  Mohegans,  and  who 
occupied  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  of  Connecticut;  2.  The 
Narragansets  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  ;  3.  The  Pawkun- 
nawkuts  or  Wampanoags,  chiefly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Plymouth  Colony  ;  3.  The  Massachusetts,  in  the  Bay  of  that 
name  and  the  adjacent  parts.  5.  The  Pawtuckets,  north  and 
northeast  of  the  Massachusetts.  '  Under  the  designation  of 
Pawluckets  he  includes  the  Penacooks  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  probably  all  the  more  eastern  tribes  as  far  as  the  Abena- 
kis, or  Tarrateens,  as  they  seem  to  have  been  called  by  the 
New  England  Indians.  The  Nipmucks  are  mentioned  as  living  1^  lat^o^ 
north  of  the  Mohegans,  and  west  of  the  Massachusetts,  occu- 
pying the  central  parts  of  that  State  as  far  west  as  the  Connec- 
ticut River,  and  acknowledging,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  suprema- 
cy of  the  Massachusetts,  of  the  Narrangansets,  or  of  the 
Mohegans.  Those  several  nations  appear,  however,  to  have 
been  divided  into  a  number  of  tribes,  each  having  its  own  *  Sa- 
chem^ and  in  a  great  degree  independent  of  each  other. 

The  great  similarity  if  not  the  identity  of  the  languages  from 
the  Connecticut  River  eastwardly  to  the  Piscataqua,  seems  to  be 
admitted  by  all  the  early  writers.  Gookin  states  that  the  New 
England  Indians,  especially  upon  the  seacoasts,  use  the  same 
sort  of  speech  and  language,  only  with  some  difference  in  the 
expressions,  as  they  differ  in  several  counties  in  England,  yet 
so  as  they  can  well  understand  each  other.  Roger  Williams, 
speaking  of  his  Key,  as  he  calls  his  vocabulary,  says  that  "  he 
has   entered'  into    the   secrets   of    those   countries   wherever 


*  Relationfl,  and  Charlevoix,  A.  D.  1646,  &c. 
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English  dwelt  about  two,  hundred  miles  between  the  French 
and  Dutch  plantations  ;  and  tliat  though  their  dialects  do  ex- 
ceedingly differ  within  the  said  two  hundred  miles,  yet  not  so, 
but  within  that  compass  a  man  by  this  help  may  converse  with 
thousands  of  natives  all  over  the  country."  Governor  Hutch- 
inson also  stales,  that  from  Piscataqua  to  Connecticut  River  the 
different  tribes  could  converse  tolerably  together.* 

The  Pequods  and  Mohegans  claimed  some  authority  over  the 
Indians  of  the  Connecticut  River.  But  those,  extending  thence 
westwardly  to  the  Hudson  River,  appear  to  have  been  divided 
into  small  and  independent  tribes,  united,  since  they  were 
known  to  the  Europeans  by  no  common  government.  Those 
within  Connecticut  were  sometimes  called  "  the  Seven  Tribes.** 
With  respect  to  those  along  the  Hudson  and  within  the  juris- 
diction of  New  York,  De  Laet,  who  in  Dutch  affairs  is  an  origi- 
nal authority,  places  the  Manhattans  and  the  Pachamins  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  river  and  below  the  Highlands ;  the  War- 
oanekins  on  the  eastern,  and  the  Waranancongyns  on  the  west- 
ern bank,  both  in  the  vicinity  of  Esopus,  which  he  mentions 
by  that  name  ;  and  above  these,  extending  to  Albany,  the 
Manhikans  on  the  eastern  bank,  and  opposite  to  them  the 
Mackwaes,  their  mortal  enemies.  "  Maquas,"  was  the  name 
given  by  the  Atlantic-Lenape  nations  to  the  Mohawks.  In 
the  Manhikans  we  recognise  the  Mohicans,  Mohikanders,  or 
River  Indians.  The  Waroanekins  and  Waranancongyns  are 
clearly  the  people  since  known  to  us  by  the  name  of 
Wappings  or  Wappingers,  who  have  left  their  name  to  a 
river  in  Dutchess  County,  and  who  extended  across  the  Hud- 
son, not  only  to  Esopus,  but  also  some  distance  below  the 
Highlands,  where  they  were  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Min- 
si  f  But  they  are  at  a  later  date  embraced  under  the  generic 
appellation  of  Mohikanders,J  which  seems  to  indicate  a  commu- 
nity of  language.  And  the  identity  of  name,  between  the 
Mphikans  of  the  Hudson  and  the  Mohe  :ans  of  East  Connec- 
ticut, induces  the  belief  that  all  those  tribes  belonged  to  the  same 
stock.  We  have  however  no  ancient  vocabularies  of  their  re- 
spective languages,  and  must  recur  to  those  of  the  Stockbridge 
dialect. 

*  Hist  of  Mass.  Vol.  I.  p.  479. 

t  See  treaty  of  Easton,  of  1758,  in  which  the  Wappings  of  Esopus 
are  mentioned,  and  those  south  of  the  Highlands  jointly  with  the 
Minsi,  execute  a  deed  of  release  for  lands  in  New  Jersey. 

}  See  treaty  of  Albany  of  1746,  abovementioned. 
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The  Stockbridge  Indians,  were  originally  a  part  of  the  Hou- 
satannuck  Tribe,  to  whom  the  Liegislature  of  Massachusetts 
granted  or  secured  a  township  in  the  year  1736.*  Their  num* 
ber  was  increased  by  Wappingers  and  Mohikanders,  and  per- 
haps also  by  Indians  belonging  to  several  other  tribes,  both  of 
New  England  and  New  York.  Since  their  removal  to  New 
Stockbridge  and  Brotherton,  in  the  western  parts  of  New  York, 
they  have  been  joined  by  Mohegans  and  other  Indians  from 
East  Connecticut  and  even  from  Rhode  Island  and  Long  Is*- 
land  ;  and  the  residue  of  the  Seven  Tribes  of  Connectk^ut  is  also 
mentioned,  as  being  settled  in  the  year  1791  at  Brotherton.f 
They  are  called  Mohicans,  or  Mohekanoks  and  appear  to  speak 
but  one  dialect.  All  our  information  respecting  that  language 
is  derived  from  Old  or  New  Stockbridge,  or  from  Canada, 
where  some  Indians  of  that  iamily  have  also  migrated. 

Jonathan  Edwards,  a  divine  and  a  scholar,  was  brought  up  at 
Old  Stockbridge,  and,  whilst  a  child,  acquired  the  knowledge  of 
the  language  of  the  Indians  of  that  place.  ^'  It  had  become 
more  familiar  to  him  than  his  mother  tongue,  and  he  had  in  a 
great  measure  retained  bis  skill,"  in  that  respect,  when  he 
published,  in  1788,  his  valuable  observations  on  the  language  of 
the  ^*  Muhhekanew  Indians." 

He  states  that  "  the  language  which  is  the  subject  of 
his  observations  is  that  of  the  Muhhekanew  or  Stockbridge 
Indians.  They,  as  well  as  the  tribe  in  New  London  (the  an- 
cient Pequods  or  Mohegans),  are  by  the  Anglo-Americans 
called  Mohegans,  which  is  a  corruption  of  Muhhekanew. 

'^  This  language  is  spoken  by  all  the  Indians  throughout  New 
England.  Every  tribe,  as  that  of  Stockbridcre,  that  of  Far- 
mington,  that  of  New  London,  has  a  different  dialect  ;  but 
the  lanffuage  is  radically  the  same.  Mr.  Eliot's  translation  of 
the  Bible  is  in  a  particular  dialect  of  this  language.  The  dia- 
lect followed  in  these  observations  is  that  of  Stockbridge." 

Mr.  Edwards's  vocabulary  is  unfortunately  very  short.  The 
defect  is  partly  supplied  by  two  others;  one  obtained  in  1804, 
by  the  Rev.  William  Jenks,  from  John  Konkaput,  a  New 
Stockbridge  Indian  ;  the  other  in  M.  Du  ponceau's  collection 
taken  by  Mr.  Heckewelder  in  Canada  from  a  Mohican  chief. 
The  appended  vocabulary  of  that  language  has  been  extracted 


*  Hdmes's  Annals. 

t  1  Mass.  Hist   ColL  VoL  IX.  p.  90,  and  Vol.   V.  pp.  12^3SL 
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fiom  those  three  sources,  with  the  addition  of  some  words 
supplied  by  the  mutilated  remnant  of  a  comparative  vocabula- 
ry compiled  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  the  library  of  the  Philosophi- 
cal Society  of  Philadelphia.  The  vocabulary  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Indians  is  taken  from  Eliot's  Grammar,  (including  the 
words  extracted  by  M.  Duponceau  from  Elliot's  translation  of 
the  Bible,^  and  from  Josiah  Cotton's  valuable  vocabulary.  A 
specimen  from  Wood's  '» Prospect  of  New  England"  has  been 
added.  The  words  not  found  in  Roger  Williams's  Key  of  the 
Narraganset  Language,  have  been  supplied  from  a  recent  vo- 
» cabulary,  taken  by  General  Treat,  and  communicated  by  the 
late  Enoch  Lincob.  There  is  no  doubt  respecting  the  great 
similarity  of  those  three  dialects ;  and  *  that  the  Indians  from 
Saco  River  to  the  Hudson,  spoke,  though  with  many  varieties, 
what  may  be  considered  as  the  same  language,  and  one  of  the 
most  extensively  spoken  amongst  those  of  the  Algonkin- 
Lenape  Family. 

There  may  have  been  some  exaggeration  in  the  accounts  of 
the  Indian  population  of  New  England.  In  proportion  as  they 
are  separated  from  us  by  time  or  distance,  the  Indians  are  uni- 
formly represented  as  more  numerous  than  they  appear  when 
better  known.  Gookin,  who  wrote  in  1674,  states  that  the 
Pequods  were  said  to  have  been  able  in  former  times  to  raise  four 
thousand  warriors,  reduced  in  his  time  to  three  hundred  men. 
These  had  indeed  been  conquered  and  partly  destroyed  or  dis- 
persed in  the  war  of  1637.  But,  according  to  the  accounts  of  that 
war^  the  number  of  their  warriors  could  not  at  that  time  have 
amounted  to  one  thousand.*  The  Narragansets,  who  were 
reckoned  in  former  times,  as  ancient  Indians  said.,  to  amount  to 
five  thousand  warriors,  did  not  in  his  time  amount  to  one 
thousand.  As  the  only  wars  in  which  they  had  been  engaged 
before  the  year  1674,  from  the  first  European  settlement  in 
New  England,  were  the  usual  ones  with  other  Indians,  such  a 
great  diminution  within  that  period  appears  highly  improbable. 
With  respect  to  the  other  three  great  nations,  to  wit,  the  Wam- 
panoags,  the  Massachusetts,  and  the  Pawtuckets,  Gookin  esti- 
mates their  former  number  to  have  been  in  the  aggregate  nine 
thousand  warriors.  He  states  the  population  of  the  two  last 
in  his  own  time,  at  five  hundred  and  fifty  men,  besides  women 

*  Seven  hundred,  on  the  arrival  of  the  British.     Holmes's  Memoir, 
1  Mass.  Hist  CoU.  Vol.  IX.  pp.  75-99. 
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apd  children.  This  great  diminution,  he  and  all  the  other 
ancient  writers  ascribed  to  a  most  fatal  epidemical  sickoess, 
which,  a  few  years  before  the  first  arrival  of  the  English,  had 
made  dreadful  ravages  amongst  those  two  nations  and  the 
Wampanoags. 

But,  after  making  every  reasonable  allowance  for  exaggera- 
tions derived  from  Indian  reports,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from 
the  concurrent  accounts  of  contemporary  writers,  that  the  Indian 
population,  principally  along  the  seacoast  between  the  Old 
Plymouth  Colony  and  the  Hudson  River,  was  much  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  territory  than  was  found  anywhere 
else  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  or,  with  the  exception  per- 
haps of  the  Hurons,  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  United  States. 
This  opinion  is  corroborated  by  the  enumerations  subsequent  to 
Philip's  War,  after  the  greater  part  of  the  hostile  Indians  had 
removed  to  Canada  or  its  vicinity.  In  an  account  laid  before 
the  Assembly  of  Connecticut  in  1680,  the  warriors  of  the  sev- 
eral tribes  in  the  State  are  reckoned  at  five  hundred.*  In  1698, 
the  converted  Indians  in  Massachusetts  were  computed  to 
amount  to  nearly  three  thousand  souls.f  In  1774,  by  an  actual 
Qeosus  there  were  still  thirteen  hundred  and  sixty-three  Indians 
in  Connecticut,  and  fourteen  hundred  and  eighty-two  in  Rhode 
Island. I  Those  several  numbers  greatly  exceed  those  found 
elsewhere,  under  similar  circumstances,  so  long  after  the  date 
of  the  first  European  settlements.     I  think   that  the  Indian 

E>pulation,  within  the  present  boundaries  of  the  States  of  New 
ampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut, 
must  have  been  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  souls,  before  the  ,,  /^^  t  ^* 
epidemic  disease  which  preceded  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 
For  this  greater  accumulated  population,  two  causes  may  be 
assigned.  A  greater  and  more  uniform  supply  of  food  is  af- 
forded by  fisheries  than  by  hunting  ;  and  we  find  accordingly, 
that  the  Narragansets  of  Rhode  Island  were,  in  proportion  to 
their  territory,  the  most  populous  tribe  of  New  England.  It 
appears  also  probable,  that  the  Indians  along  the  seacoast  had 
been  driven  away  from  the  interior  and  compelled  to  concen- 
trate themselves,  in  order  to  be  able  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the 
more  warlike  Indians  of  the  Five  Nations.  Even  near  the 
seashore,  from  the  Piscataqua  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Hudson, 

*  Hohnes'a  Report  f  1  Mass.  Hist  ColL  Vol.  X.  p.  129. 

t  Ibid.  VoL  X.  pp.  117-119. 
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the  New  England  Indians  were  perpetually  harassed  by  the  at- 
tacks of  the  M  aquas.  They  were,  Gookin  says,  in  time  of 
war,  so  great  a  terror  to  all  the  Indians  before  named,  that  the 
appearance  of  four  or  five  Maquas  in  the  woods  would  frighten 
them  from  their  habitations  and  induce  many  of  them  to  get 
together  in  forts.  Wood  and  other  contemporary  writers  con- 
firm this  account;  and  the  Mohawks  were  wont,  in  Con- 
necticut, to  pursue  the  native  Indians  and  kill  them  even  in  tlie 
bouses  of  the  English  settlers.* 

We  find  accordingly  the  population  to  have  been  chiefly  con- 
centrated along  the  seashore  and  the  banks  of  the  Connecti- 
cut River  below  its  falls.  That  of  the  Nipmuck  and  generally 
of  the  inland  country,  north  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  was 
much  less  in  proportion  to  the  territory ;  and  there  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  any  tribes  of  any  consequence  in  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  New  Hampshire,  or  in  the  State  of  Vermont. 

The  Indians  east  of  the  Connecticut  River  never  were,  how- 
ever, actually  subjugated  by  the  Five  Nations.  In  the  year 
1669,  the  Indians  of  Massachusetts  carried  on  even  offensive  op- 
erations against  the  Maquas,  marched  with  about  six  hundred 
•  men  into  the  Mohawk  country,  and  attacked  one  of  their  forts. 
They  were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss ;  but,  in  1671,  peace 
was  made  between  them,  through  the  interference  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  at  Albany ;  and  the  subsequent  alliance  be- 
tween the  Five  Nations  and  the  British,  after  they  had  become 
permanently  possessed  of  New  York,  appears  to  have  pro- 
served  the  New  England  Indians  from  further  attacks. 

The  first  emigrants  to  New  England  were  kindly  received 
by  the  Indians ;  and  their  progress  was  facilitated  by  the  ca- 
lamitous disease  which  had  recently  swept  off  great  numbers  of 
the  natives,  in  the  quarter  where  the  first  settlements  were 
made.  The  peace  was  disturbed  by  the  colonization  of  Con- 
necticut River.  The  native  chiefs  had  been  driven  away  by 
Sassacus,  Sachem  of  the  Pequods.  From  them  the  Massachu- 
setts emigrants  purchased  the  lands,  and  commenced  the  settle- 
ment in  the  year  1635.  Sassacus  immediately  committed  hos- 
tilities. The  Pequod  war,  as  it  is  called,  terminated  (1637)  in 
the  total  subjugation  of  the  Pequods,  and  was  followed  by  for- 
ty years  of  comparative  peace.  The  principal  event  during 
that  period  was  a  war  between  Uncas,  Sachem  of  the  Mohe- 

*  Trumbull,  paasim. 
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gans  and  of  the  conquered  Pequods,  who  appears  to  have  been 
a  constant  though  subordinate  ally  of  the  British,  and  Mian- 
tonirao,  Sachem  of  the  Narragansets,  who  had  indeed  assisted 
them  against  the  Pequods,  but  seems  to  have  afterwards  enter- 
tained hostile  designs  against  them.  He  brought  nine  hundred 
warriors  into  the  Seld  against  Uncas,  who  could  oppose  him 
with  only  five  hundred.  Miantonimo  was  nevertheless  defeated, 
made  prisoner  and  delivered  by  Uncas  to  the  English.  After 
due  deliberation,  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies 
of  New  England  determined,  that  he  might  be  justly,  and  ought 
to  be,  put  to  death,  but  that  this  should  be  done  out  of  the 
English  jurisdiction,  and  without  any  act  of  cruelty.  He  was 
accordingly  delivered  again  to  Uncas  and  killed.  The  act  at 
this  day  appears  unjustifiable.  The  English  had  not  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  contest.  They  might  have  refused  to  receive 
him  from  Uncas.  But,  this  having  been  done,  he  was  under 
their  protection,  and,  however  dangerous  to  them,  ought  to 
have  been  either  released  altogether,  or  kept  a  prisoner. 

The  Narragansets  from'  that  time  kept  the  colonies  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  uneasiness.  Yet  the  war  which  broke  out  in  1675, 
commonly  .called  King  Philip's  war,  can  hardly  be  ascribed  to 
this  or  to  any  other  particular  circumstance,  and  appears  to 
have  been  the  unavoidable  result  of  the  relative  situation  in 
which  the  Indians  and  the  whites  were  placed.  Collisions  had 
during  the  preceding  period  often  occurred ;  but  no  actual  hos- 
tilities of  any  importance  had  taken  place  ;  and  Massachusetts 
particularly,  though  exposed  to  obloquy  on  that  account,  always 
interposed  to  prevent  a  war.  If  the  Indians  were  not  always 
kindly,  at  least  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  were  in  general  un- 
justly, treated.  With  the  exception  of  the  conquered  Pequods, 
no  lands  were  ever  forcibly  taken  from  them.  They  were  all 
gradually  purchased  from  those  Sachems  respectively  in  whose 
possession  tiiey  were.  But  there,  as  everywhere  else,  the  In- 
dians, after  a  certain  length  of  time,  found  that,  in  selling  their 
lands  they  had  lost  their  usual  means  of  subsistence,  that  they 
were  daily  diminishing,  that  the  gradual  progress  of  the  whites 
was*  irresistible ;  and,  as  a  last  effort,  though  too  late,  they  at- 
tempted to  get  rid  of  the  intruders.  The  history  of  the  Indians 
in  the  other  British  colonies  is  everywhere  substantially  the 
same.  The  massacre  of  the  whites  in  Virginia,  in  the  years 
1622  and  1644,  the  Tuscarora  war  of  North  Carolina  in  1712, 
that  with  the  Yemassees  of  South  Carolina  in  1715,  were 
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jMtm^  results  flowing  from  tim  same  cause.  .  And  in  the  jeat 
]  755,  after  a  peace  of  seventy  years,  ilotwithstanding  all  the 
eflbrts  made  to  avert  it,  the  storm*  burst  even,  in  Pennsylvania.  ^  Va 

Metacom,  or  King  Philip,  as  he  is  generally  called,  was  Sa- 
chem of  the  Wampanoags,  and  son  of  Massassoit,  the  first  and 
faithful  friend  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  New  Plymouth  Colony. 
His  most  powerful  and  active  ally  was  Conanchet,  son  of  Mian- 
tonimo,  and  principal  Sachem  of  the  Narragansets.  A  portion 
of  the  Indians  of  that  nation,  under  another  chief,  named 
Nioigret,  the  Mohegans  and  the  Pequods,  fougiit  on  the  Eng** 
lish  side.  The  other  tribes  of  Connecticut,  with  the  exception 
of  some  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  colony,  appear  to  have 
remained  neutral.  The  converted  Indians  of  Massachusetts 
were  friendly.  All  the  other  New  England  Indiaas,  assisted 
by  the  Abenaki  tribes,  joined  in  the  war.  Its  events  are  well 
known,  and  that,  after  a  most  bloody  contest  of  two'^years, 
during  which  the  two  colonies  of  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth 
experienced  great  losses,  it  terminated  in  the  complete  de- 
struction or  dispersion  of  the  hostile  Indians.  Philip,  after  the 
most  desperate  efforts,  was  killed  in  the  field  of  battle.  Canon- 
chet  shared  the  fate  of  his  father,  having  been,  like  him,  taken 
prisoner  in  an  engagement,  and  afterwards  shot.  A  small  number 
only  of  the  Indians  who  had  taken  arms,  accepted  terms  of  sub- 
mission. The  greater  part  of  the  survivors  joined  the  eastern 
tribes  or  those  of  Canada.  Son)e  took  refuge  amongst  the  Mo- 
hicans of  Hudson  River.  Amongst  those,  who  did  not  at  that  time 
join  the  Indians  in  the  French  interest,  were  those  afterwards 
known  by  the  name  of  Shotacooks,  from  the  place  of  their  new 
residence  on  the  Hudson,  some  distance  above  Albany.  They, 
however,  at  a  subsequent  epoch,  became  hostile,  and  removed 
to  Canada  at  the  commencement  of  the  seven  years'  war. 

From  the  termination  of  Philip's  war,  till  the  conquest  of 
Canada,  the  eastern  and  northern  frontiers  of  New  England 
continued  exposed  to  the  predatory  and  desolating  attacks  of  the 
Eastern  and  Canada  Indians.  But  they  had  no  longer  any  in- 
ternal enemies  to  combat.  It  appears,  from  the  statements 
already  made,  that  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  must,  about  the  year 
1680,  have  remained  within  the  settled  parts  of  those  colonies. 
They  have  ever  since  been  perfectly  peaceable,  have  had  lands 
reserved  for  them,  and  have  been  treated  kindly  and  protected  by 
the  Colonial  and  Slate  Governments.  They  are  said  to  amount 
now  to  only  a  few  hundred  in  all  the  four  States*    The  language. 
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inch  the  exceplioa  of  the  Narraganset,  is  nearly  extinct. 
Many  bad,  it  is  true,  removed  from  time  to  time  to  the  west- 
ward. But  the  great  diminution  and  approaching  extinction 
are  due  to  the  same  causes,  which  have  operated  every whetv 
else,  and  to  which  we  may  hereafter  advert. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Manhattans  and  the  other  tribes, 
whicli  may  have  been  seated  below  the  Highlands,  on  the  east- 
tern  bank  of  the  Hudson,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  New  York, 
were  of  the  same  stock  with  their  eastern  neighbours  ota  the 
main  along  the  Long  Island  Sound,  and  may  also  be  included 
under  the  general  appellation  of  Mohicans.  Of  this,  however, 
we  have  no  direct  proof,  as  no  vestige  of  their  language  reroaind. 
The  Dutch  purchased  from  them  the  Manhattan  Island,  where 
they  erectea  a  fort  about  the  year  1620,  and  laid  the  founda-  /^  ^  3 
tion  of  New  Amsterdam,  now  New  York.*  But  they  appear 
to  have  been  in  a  state  of  perpetual  hostility  with  those 
Indians. 

De  Laat,  who  wrote  in  1624,  and  mentions  the  purchase,  says 
that  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  was,  from  its  mouth,  inhabited 
by  *^  the  Manathanes,  a  cruel  nation  at  war  with  us."  He  also 
mentions  the  Delawares  or  Minsi,  livbg  on  the  opposite  shore, 
under  the  names  of  Sanhikans  and  Mahkentiwomi,  as  a  more 
humane  and  friendly  nation.  It  was  there  accordingly  that 
they  made  their  first  settlement  in  that  quarter,  about  the  year 
1610.t 

About  the  year  1643,  the  Dutch  appear  to  have  been  re- 
duced to  great  distress  by  the  Manhattans  and  the  Long  Island 
Jndians.  They  applied  in  vain  for  assistance  to  the  Colony  of 
New  Haven ;  but  they  engaged  in  their  service  Captahi  XJn- 
derhill^  a  celebrated  partisan  officer,  with  whose  assistance  and, 
it  is  said,  that  of  the  Mohawks,  they  carried  on  the  war  for 
several  years.  Underbill  had  a  mixed  corps  of  English  and 
Dutch,  with  whom  he  is  scud  to  have  killed  four  hundred  In- 
dians on  Long  Island.  And  in  the  year  1646,  a  severe  batde 
took  place  at  Horseneck  on  the  main,  where  the  Indians  were 
fimlly  defeated.  % 


*  Smith's  History  of  New  York,  p.  38,  where  is  given  Gerenior 
.Stuyvesant's  Btatement  of  the  Dutch  claim  in  1644. 

f  The  Delaware  tradition  (Hecke welder's  Account,  chap,  ii.)  that 
they  first  received  the  Dutch,  is  correct 

t  Trumbull's  History  of  Connecticut,  passim. 
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It  appears,  from  the  researches  of  the  Hon.  Silas  Wood, 
that  there  were  not  less  than  thirteen  distinct  tribes  on  Long 
Island}  oyer  which  the  Montauks,  who  inhabited  the  eastern- 
most part  of  the  island,  exercised  some  kind  of  authority, 
though  they  had  been  themselves  tributaries  of  the  Pequods 
before  the  subjugation  of  these  by  the  English.  The  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  island  were  settled  aboat  the  same  time,  the 
eastern  by  the  Ekiglish,  and  the  western  by  the  Dutch. 

The  original  records  of  the  towns  examined  by  Mr.  Wood 
show,  that  the  lands  were  in  both  districts  always  purchased 
from  the  Indians  in  possession.  It  was  only  m  1665,  after  the 
British  had  taken  possession  of  New  York  and  the  whole  of 
the  island  had  been  annexed  to  that  government,  that  it  was 
ordained,  that  no  purchase  from  the  Indians  without  the  Gover- 
nor's license,  executed  in  his  presence,  should  be  valid.*  The 
Indians  appear  to  have  been  at  times,  or  at  least  with  a  single 
exception,  on  friendly  terms  with  the  English ;  and  although 
there  is  some  discrepancy  in  the  accounts,  it  is  probable  that 
the  hosulities,  which  had  previously  existed  between  those  In- 
dians and  the  Dutch,  had  ceased  prior  to  the  year  1655.t 

The  several  tribes  of  Long  Island  spoke  kindred  dialects,  of 
which  we  have  two  specimens ;  Mr.  W  ood's  short  vocabulary 
of  the  Montauks,  from  a  manuscript  in  the  possession  of  the 
late  John  Lyon  Gardner  ;  and  that  of  a  tribe  called  Unchagogs 
(by  Mr.  Wood),  taken  in  1792,  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  in  the 
possession  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson states  that  the  dialect  differs  a  little  from  those  of  the 
Shinicooks  of  South  Hampton,  or  of  the  Montauks  ;  and  that 
these  three  tribes  barely  understood  each  other.  The  language 
appears  to  me  to  differ  farther  in  its  vocabulary  from  those  of 
New  England,  than  any  of  these  from  each  other.  Although 
a  reservation  of  land  was  made  for  those  Indians,  there  remain 
only  some  Montauks ;  and  the  language  is  said  to  be  extinct. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Dutch  records,  during  the  fifty  years 
of  their  dominion,  (1610-1664,)  we  have  been  obliged  to 
resort  to  the  transient  notices  of  the  English  or  American  wri- 
ters. A  certain  fact  asserted  by  all  of  them,  confirmed  by  eye- 
witnesses, and  acknowledged  by  the  Indians,  is  that  the  Mohicans 
or  River  Indians  including  the  Wappings,  had  been  subjugated 

•  Smith's  History  of  New  York,  p.  54. 

f  Wood's  Account  of  the  Settlement  of  Long  Island. 
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by  the  Five  Nations,  and  paid  to  them  some  kind  of  tribute* 
According  to  Governor  Trumbull,  the  Indians  as  far  east  as  the 
Connecticut  River  had  shared  the  same  fate.*  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  this  could  properly  be  asserted  of  all  of  them. 
But  it  is  certain  that  the  Long  Island  Indians  did  also  generally 
pay  tribute ;  and  we  have  the  irrefragable  evidence  of  an  eye- 
witness, the  late  Samuel  Jones,  that,  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  collected  by  Mohawk  depuues 
in  Queen's  County. 

Judge  Smith,  in  his  '^  History  of  New  York,"  publbhed  in 
1756,  says,  that,  ^*  when  the  Dutch  began  the  settlement  of  this 
country,  all  the  Lidians  on  Long  Island  and  the  northern  shore  of 
the  Sound,  on  the  banks  of  Connecticut,  Hudson's,  Delaware^ 
and  Susquehanna  Rivers,  were  in  subjection  to  the  Five  Na- 
tions,  and,  within  the  memory  of  persons  now  living,  acknowl* 
edged  it  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute."  f  He  gives  no 
authority  for  the  early  date  he  assigns  to  that  event.  Th^ 
subsequent  protracted  wars  of  the  Dutch  with  the  Manhattans 
and  the  Long  Island  Indians,  and  the  continued  wa^re  of  the 
Mohawks  against  the  Connecticut  Indians,  are  inconsistent  with 
that  account,  which  is  clearly  incorrect  with  respect  to  the 
Mohikander  River  Indians,  or  Manhicans.  These  are  men- 
tioned by  De  Laet  as  the  mortal  enemies  of  the  Maqiias.  It  was 
undoubtedly  the  interest  of  the  Dutch  to  promote  any  arrange- 
ment, which,  by  compelling  the  Mohicans  to  remain  at  peace, 
would  secure  their  own  and  increase  their  trade.  If  they  suc- 
ceeded at  any  time,  the  peace  was  but  temporary.  We  learn 
from  the  Relations  of  the  French  Missionaries,  that  war  exist- 
ed in  1656,  between  the  Mahingans  and  the  Mohawks,  and 
that  these  experienced  a  severe  check  in  1663,  in  an  attack 
upon  a  Mahingan  fortified  village.  And  Colden  states  that  the 
contest  was  not  at  an  end  till  1673.  "  The  trade  of  New 
York,"  he  says,  "was  hindered  by  the  war  which  the  Five 
Nations  had  at  that  time  with  the  River  Indians  ; "  and  he  adds 
that  the  Governor  of  New  York  '^  obtained  a  peace  between 
the  Five  Natbns  and  the  Mahikauders  or  River  Indians."  % 

It  is  also  certain  that  those  Mohikander  or  River  Indians, 
were  not  reduced  to  the  same  state  in  which  the  Dekwares 

»  Vol.  I.  p.  sa 

t  Page  216.  He  quotes  the  instance  of  a  small  tribe  in  Orange  County 
which  still  made  a  yearly  payment  of  about  £  20-  to  the  Mohawks, 
t  Colden,  chap.  ii.  p.  35. 
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were  placed.  It  is  proved  by  the  concurring  accounts  of  the 
French  and  Englbh  writers,  that,  subsequently  to  the  peace 
of  1674,  they  were  repeatedly,  indeed  uniformly,  employed 
as  auxiliaries  in  the  wars  of  the  Five  Nations  and  the  British 
against  the  French.  At  the  treaty  of  Albany  of  1746,  which 
has  already  been  quoted,  they  were  positively  invited  and 
requested  to  join  heartily  with  both  for  that  purpose ;  and  they 
acted  accordingly.  It  may  be  that  the  Dutch  or  English  had 
obtained  from  the  Five  Nations  a  general  release  of  any  claim 
they  might  have  on  the  lands  of  the  subdued  tribes.  But  if 
the  right  was  reserved,  it  is  proved  by  the  records  of  Long 
Island,  that  it  was  not  rigidly  enforced ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  same  observation  applies  equally  to  the  ancient 
settlements  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  The  whole  western 
district  has  of  course  been  purchased  from  the  Five,  or  as 
since  called,  the  Six  Nations. 


^  ^   '^.       The  Delawares  call  themselves  Lenno-Lenape,  which  means 

^*  ^  "  Original,  or    Unmixed  Men "  ;   perhaps   originally  "  manly 

1  men,''  if  Lenape  is  derived  from  LennOy  ^^  man,  homo"  and 

nflpc,  "  male."     They  say  that  they  at  first  consisted  of  three 

tribes,  the  Unami,  or  "  Turtle  "  tribe,  which  claimed  precedence 

L^    over  the  others,  the  Mindy  or  "Wolf"  tribe,  who,  though  still 

intimately  connected,  separated  themselves  from  the  Delawares 

proper,  and  speak  a  different  dialect,  and  the  Unahchigo,  or 

"  Turkey  "  tribe,  who  remain  mixed  with  the  Unami.   They  were 

called  Loups  (wolves)  by  the  French.     But  it  was  because 

they  confounded  them  with  the  Mohicans  and  New  England 

Indians^  whom  they  designated  by  the   general  appellation  of 

Mahingan,  which  means  "Wolf"  in  the  Algonkin  and  Chip- 

peway  dialects. 

DELAWARE    AND    HINSI. 

The  Delaware  and  Minsi  occupied  the  country  bounded 
eastprardly  and  southwardly  by  Hudson  River  and  the  Atlantic. 
On  the  west  they  appear  to  have  been  divided  from  the  Nanti- 
cokes  and  the  Susquehannocks,  by  the  height  of  land  which 
separates  the  waters  falling  into  the  Delaware  from  those  that 
empty  into  the  Susquehanna  and  Chesapeake.  They  proba- 
bly extended  southwardly  along  the  Delaware  as  far  as  Sandy 
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Hook,  which  seems  to  have  belonged  to  another  tribe.*  On 
the  north  they  were  in  possession  of  the  country  watered  by 
the  Schuylkill,  to  its  sources.  The  line  thence  to  the  Hudson 
18  more  uncertain.  They  may  originally  have  extended  to  the 
sources  of  the  Delaware ;  and  it  was  perhaps  owing  to  the 
conquests  of  a  comparatively  recent  date,  that,  at  the  treaty  of  - 
Easton,  of  1758,  the  Delaware  chief,  Tedyuscung,  who  had 
at  first  asserted  the  claim  of  his  nation  to  that  extent,  restricted 
it  to  one  of  the  intervening  ranges  of  hills,  and  acknowledged  • 
that  the  lands  higher  up  the  river  belonged  to  his  uncles  of  the 
Five  Nations.  East  of  the  Delaware,  the  Lenape  tribes  were 
separated  by  the  Catskill  Mountains  from  the  Mohawks.  But 
it  has  already  been  stated  that  the  Wappings  intervened  and 
extended  even  below  the  Highlands.  The  division  line  be- 
tween those  Wappings  and  the  Minsi,  is  not  known  with  cer- 
tainty. 
I  J,,  ^  That  between  the  Delawares  proper,  and  the  Minsi  in  New  •  /v.i 
Jersey,  is  ascertained  by  an  authentic  document.  Almost  all 
the  lands  in  that  colony  had  been  gradually  purchased  fit>m 
those  Indians  respectively  who  had  actual  possession.  Some 
tracts  remained,  which  both  tribes  stated  not  to  have  been  in- 
cluded within  those  sales.  And  at  the  same  treaty  of  Easton 
they  both  made  distinct  releases  of  all  their  claims  to  that  resi- 
due ;  the  Delawares,  for  the  lands  lying  south,  and  the  Minsi 
for  those  lying  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  Sandy  Hook  up  the 
Raritan  to  its  forks,  then  up  its  north  fork  to  the  falls  of  Alama- 
tung,  and  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  Pasequalin  Mountain 
on  the  River  Detiaware.  The  line  in  Pennsylvania  between  the 
tribes  is  not  so  clearly  ascertained.  It  is  however  known  that 
the  tract,  on  which  Nazareth  stands,  was  purchased  by  the 
Moravians  from  the  Minsi. 

Various  tribes  are  mentioned  by  the  Swedes  and  by  De  Laet, 
on  both  shores  of  the  Delaware,  from  its  mouth  to  Trenton  Falls ; 
and  the  same  observation  applies  to  the  western  shore  of  the 
Hudson  below  the  Highlands.  But  these  are  clearly  local  des- 
ignations ;  and  they  are  all  included  under  the  name  of  Rena- 
pi  by  the  Swedish  writers.  The  Delawares  proper  call  them- 
selves Lenno-Lenape  ;  and  the  permutations  of  the  letters  r,  ?,  ^ 
and  n,  are  common  everywhere  amongst  Indian  tribes  speaking 
the  same  language. 

*  Qiurre,  whether  the  Gonois  ?    See  Alrick's  Conmussion. 
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We  have  two  ancient  vocabularies  of  the  Delaware,  one  in 
the  description  of  New  Sweden  by  Thomas  Campanius^ 
lately  translated  by  M.  Duponceau,  and  the  other  of  the  Sank- 
hicansy  so  called,  by  De  tkeu  They  are  almost  identical  and 
both  are  clearly  Delaware.  The  setdements  of  the  Swedes,  on 
the  river  of  that  name,  do  not  appear  to  have  extended  fiur  above 
^  ^>^  the  present  site  of  Philadelphia.  The  Sankhicans  are  placed 
'  <^  ^^  by  Campanius  at  the  Falls  of  the  Delaware.   .  They  are  men- 

tioned by  De  Laet  as  occupying  the  western  side  of  the  Hud- 
.  %in,  as  living  along  the  bays  and  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
and,  finally,  as  the  upper  naticm  on  the  Delaware  known  to  the 
Dutch,  and  living  eighteen  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  that  river. 
The  Delawares  were  subdivided  into  numerous  small  tribes^ 
distbguished  by  local  names ;  and  it  is  clear  that  one  of  those 
tribes  named  &inkhican  by  the  Swedes  and  Dutch  writers, 
lived  up  the  Delaware  where  both  place  it;  and  that  when 
De  Laet  speaks  of  them  in  the  first  passage,  as  inhabiting  the 
western  side  of  the  Hudson,  he  extends  die  appellation  of 
Sankhican  to  the  Delawares  generally.* 

At  the  same  time  when  William  Penn  landed  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Delawares  had  been  subjugated  and  made  women  by 
the  Five  Nations.  It  is  well  known,  that,  accoiding  to  that 
Indian  mode  of  expression,  the  Delawares  were  henceforth  pro- 
hibited frominaking  war,  and  placed  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
conquerors,  who  did  not  even  allow  sales  of  land,  in  the  actual 
possession  of  the  Delawares,  to  be  valid  without  their  approba- 
tion. William  Penn,  liis  descendants,  and  the  State  ot  Penn- 
sylvania accordingly  always  purchased  the  right  of  possession 
from  the  Delawares,  and  that  of  sovereignty  from  the  Five 
Nations.  The  tale  suggested  by  the  vanity  of  the  Delawares, 
and  in  which  the  venerable  Heckewelder  placed  implicit  faitb, 
that  this  treaty  was  a  voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  the  Dela- 
wares, is  too  incredible  to  require  a  serious  discussion.  It  cannot 
be  admitted  that  they  were  guilty  of  such  an  egregious  act  of 

•  We  learn  however,  from  Mr.  Heckewelder,  that  the  Delawares 
called  the  Mohawks  by  that  very  name  ^  SankhicanL"  It  is  therefore 
probable  that  the  Maquas,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  had  a  fort  or  a  settle* 
ment  near  the  Falls  of  Trenton,  as  they  afterwards  had  one  twelve 
miles  from  Fort  Christina,  and  that,  the  place  being  accordingly  called 
by  the  Delawares  Sankhictmj  the  Dutch  and  Swedes  mistook  it  for  the 
name  of  a  Delaware  tribe.  De  Laet's  Sankhican  vocabulary  is  at  all 
events  Delaware. 
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iolly  as  to  assent  voluntarily  to  an  agreement,  whicb  left  tbeir 
deadly  enemies  at  liberty  to  destroy  their  own  kbdred,  friends, 
and  allies,  with  no  other  remedy  but  the  empty  title  of  Media* 
tors,  a  character  in  which  they  never  once  appeared.  And  it 
is  really  absurd  to  suppose,  that  any  Indian  tribe,  victorious 
too  as  the  Delawares  are  stated  to  have  been* at  that  -time, 
should  have  voluntarily  submitted  to  that  which,  according  to 
their  universal  and  most  deeply  rooted  habits  find  (pinions,  is 
the  utmost  degradation  and  ignominy.  But  it  is  difficult  to  as* 
certain  when  that  event  took  place  ;  and  it  seems  probable,  at 
asserted  by  the  Indians,  that  it  was  subsequent  to  the  arrival  d* 
the  Europeans. 

De  Laet,  in  1624,  writes  that  the  Sankhicans  were  mortal 
enemies  of  the  Manhattans  ;  which  proves  that  the  Sankhicans,  k/" 
or  Delawares,  were  not  yet  prohibited  from  going  to  war.  We 
find  also  in  Campanius,  that  the  Minquas  had  a  fort  on  a 
high  hill  about  twelve  miles  fit>m  Christina ;  and  he  says 
that  as  late  as  1646,  the  Indians  (vias.  the  Delawares)  had 
taken  and  burnt  alive  one  of  those  Minquas.  He  adds,  indeed, 
''that  the  Minquas  forced  the  other  Indians,- who  were  not  so 
warlike  as  themselves,  to  be  afraid  of  them,  and  made  them 
subject  and  tributary  to  them,  so  that  they  dare  not  stir,  much 
less  go  to  war  against  them.''  Still,  tdong  all  these  remariu 
together,  it  would  appear  that  the  war  between  the  two  na- 
tions had  not  yet  terminated  in  complete  subjugation.  This 
is  corroborated  by  wbat  Evans  says  in  the  analysis  of  his  Map ; 
to  wit,  that  the  Iroquois  had  conquered  the  Lenno-Lenape ; 
but  that  these  had  preffiously  sold  the  lands,  from  the  Falls  of 
Trenton  down  to  the  sea,  to  Peter  Menevit,  commander  under 
Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden. 

The  first  settlement  of  the  Swedes  was  commenced  in  the 
year  1631.*  Peter  Menevit,  or  Minuit,  was  commander  or 
governor,  in  1638.t  Their  principal  establishment  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fort  Christma,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
that  name.  In  the  year  1651,  the  Dutch  built  Fort  Casimir, 
now  called  Newcastle,  a  few  miles  below,  j^  The  Swedes 
soon  after  took  possession  of  it.  But  they  were  expelled  in 
1655,  by  the  Dutch,  from  all  their  possessions  on  the  Delaware. 
The  country  was  then  governed  by  a  director  appointed  by  the 

*  Hohnes's  Annals.  f  Smith's  Histojy  of  New  York,  p.  fth 

t  Ibid.  p.  24. 
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Dutch  commander  of  New  York,  till  the  year  1664,  when, 
together  with  New  York,  it  was  taken  by  the  BritiaAi.  Smith 
has  preserved,  in  his  "  History  of  New  York,"  an  extract  from 
tlie  Commission  of  Ahick,  one  of  tbe  first  Dutch  EHrectors, 
dated  April,  1657.  He  was  appointed  <<  Director  General  of 
the  Colony  of  the  South  River  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
fortress  of  Casimir,  now  called  Niewer  Amstel,  with  all  the 
lands  depending  thereon,  according  to  the  first  purchase  and 
deed  of  release  of  the  natives,  dated  July  19th,  1651,  begin- 
ning at  the  west  side  of  the  Minquaa  or  Christina  Kill,  m  the 
Indian  language  named  Suspeungh,  to  the  mouth  of  the  bay 
or  river  called  Borapt  Hook,  in  the  Indian  language  Cannaresse, 
and  80  far  inland  as  the  bounds  and  limits  of  the  Minquaas^ 
landy  with  all  the  streams,  and  appurtenances,  and  dependen- 
cies."* 

This  appears  to  be  the  first  purchase  made  from  the  Mtnquas ; 
and  it  may  be  inferred  from  all  that  precedes,  that  the  final 
subjugation  of  the  Delawares  took  plaee  about  the  year  1750. 
The  Europeans  were  then  too  weak  to  have  had  much,  if  any, 
agency  in  that  ewnt. 

At  a  preparatory  conrerence  held  at  Burlington,  in  August, 
1758,  prior  to  the  ensuing  treaty  of  Easton,  John  Hu^n, 
the  Cayuga  chief,  who  attended  in  behalf  of  the  Six  Nations, 
in  his  speech  to  the  Gqvemor  of  New  Jersey,  said,  *f  the  Mun- 
seys  are  women  and  cannot  hold  treaties  for  themselves ;  but 
the  invitation  y0U  gave  them  is  agreeaUe  to  us,  and  we  will 
attend,  but  not  here  ;  the  council-fire  must  be  held,  as  hereto- 
fore, in  Pennsylvania."  f.  The  treaty  was  accordingly  held  at 
Easton  in  October  followmg,  and  was  most  numerously  attended 
by  deputies  fix)m  the  Six  J^ations,  the  Chihokies  or  Dela- 
wares, the  Minsis,  Wappings,  Mohicans,  Nanticokes,  &c.  The 
result  has  already  been  stated.  The  deeds  of  release  to  New 
Jersey  by  the  Delawares  and  the  Minsis  were  approved  by  the 
Six  Nations,  through  three  of  their  chiefs,  who  signed  them. 
But,  in  the  course  of  the  conferences,  they  declared,  through 
their  speaker,  Thomas  King,  that  they  had  no  claim  to  the 
lands  of  the  Mkuis  or  of  their  other  nephews  (the  Delawares) 
on  the  east   side  of  Delaware  River.      Nor    is    there    any 

•  Smith's  History  of  New  York,  p.  25.     Chalmers  (p.  632)  mentions 
the  purchase,  and  that  it  was  effected  by  Hudde,  a  Dutch  officer. 
I  Smith's  History  of  New  Jersey. 
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evidence  in  Smith's  "History  of  New  Jersey,"  that  the  proprie- 
taries of  .that  province  had  ever  before  obtamed  deeds  of 
confirmation  from  the  Six  Nations,  for  the  lands  purchased  from 
the  Delaware  and  Minsi  tribes,  which  were  in  the  actual  posses- 
sion of  the  same.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  right  to  the 
Lenape  lands  was  not  more  rigidly  enforced  by  the  Five 
Nations  in  New  Jersey  than  in  New  York.  The  same  course 
might  perhaps  have  taken  place  in  Pennsylvania,  had  not  Mr. 
Penn  applied  to  them  for  cessions  which  they  never  hesitated 
to  iQftke.  It  may  be  also  that,  as  he  introduced  the  laudable 
custom  of  public  purchases  made  by  solemn  treaties,  the  Five 
Nations  would  not  permit  such  national  councils  to  be  held 
by  the  Delawares  without  their  approbation. 

The  use  of  arms,  though  from  very  different  causes,  was 
equally  prohibited  to  the  Delawares  and  to  the  Quakers.  Thus 
the  colonization  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  West  New  Jersey 
by  the  British,  commenced  under  the  most  favorable  auspices. 
Peace  and  the  utmost  harmony  prevailed  for  more  than  sixty 
years  between  the  whites  and  the  Indians ;  for  these  were  for 
the  first  time  treated,  not  only  justly,  but  kindly  by  the  colon- 
ists. But,  however  gradually  and  peaceably  their  lands  might 
have  been  purchased,  the  Delawares  found  themselves  at  last 
in  the  same  situation  as  all  the  other  Indians,  without  lan'ds  of 
their  own,  and  therefore  without  means  of  subsistence.  They 
were  compelled  to  seek  refuge,  on  the  waters  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, as  tenants  at  will,  on  lands  belonging  to  their  hated 
conquerors,  the  Five  Nations.  Even  there  and  on  the  Juniat- 
ta,  they  were  encroached  upon  by  white  settlers  less  scrupulous 
than  the  Quakers  had  been.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  agents 
of  the  Proprietaries  were  occasionally  too  urgent  in  asking  for 
further  concessions  of  knd,  and  in  obtaining  extensive  and 
alarming  grants  from  the  Five  Nations.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, many  of  the  Delawares  determmed  to  remove  west  of 
<he  Alleghany  Mountains,  and,  about  the  year  1740-50,  ob- 
tained, from  their  ancient  allies  and  uncles  the  Wyandots,  the 
grant  of  a  derelict  tract  of  land  lying  principally  on  the  Mus- 
kingum. The  great  body  of  the  nation  wag  still  attached  to 
Pennsylvania.  But  the  grounds  of  complaint  increased.  The 
Delawares  were  encouraged  by  the  western  tribes,  and  by  the 
French,  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  to  join 
in  the  war  against  their  allies  the  British.  The  frontier  settle- 
ments of  Pennsylvania  were  accordingly  attacked  both  by.  the 
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Delawares  and  the  Shawnoes.  And,  although  peace  was  made 
with  them  at  Easton  in  1758,  and  the  conquest  of  Caoada  put 
an  end  to  the  general  war,  both  the  Shawnoes  and  Delawares 
removed  altogether  in  1768,  beyond  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 
This  resolution  had  not  been  taken  without  much  reluctance. 
At  a  preparatory  conference  held  at  Easton,  in  1757,  the 
Delaware  Chief  Tedyuscung  said,  "  We  intend  to  settle  at 
Wyoming ;  we  want  to  have  certain  boundaries  fixed  between 
you  and  us,  and  a  certain  tract  of  land  fixed,  which  it  shall  not 
be  lawful  for  us  or  our  children  to  sell,  nor  for  you  or  any  of 
your  children  ever  to  buy ;  that  we  may  be  not  pushed  on 
every  side,  but  have  a  certain  country  fixed  for  our  own  use  and 
that  of  our  children  for  ever."  And,  at  the  treaty  of  Easton 
in  1758,  he  accordingly  applied  to  the  Six  Nations  for  a  per- 
manent grant  of  land  at  Shamokin  and  Wyoming  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna. The  Maqua  chiefs  answered  that  they  were  not 
authorized  to  sell  any  lands  ;  that  they  would  refer  the  demand  to 
their  great  council  at  Onondago,  which  alone  had  a  right  to  make 
sales.  "  In  the  mean  while,"  they  added,  "  you  may  make 
use  of  those  lands  in  conjunction  with  our  own  people  and  all 
the  rest  of  our  relations,  the  Indians  of  the  different  nations 
in  our  alliance."  It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  Delawares 
did  not  lay  any  claim  to  the  lands  on  the  Susquehanna,  which 
they  acknowledged  to  belong  altogether  to  the  Six  Nations. 

The  removal  of  the  Delawares,  Minsi,  and  Shawnoes  to  the 
Ohio,  at  once  extricated  them  from  the  yoke  of  the  Six  Nations, 
and  cut  off  the  intercourse  between  these  and  the  Miamis  and 
other  western  Indians  who  had  been  inclined  to  enter  into  their 
alliance.  The  years  1765-1795  are  the  true  period  of  the 
power  and  importance  of  the  Delawares.  United  with  the 
Shawnoes,  who  were  settled  on  the  Scioto,  they  sustained 
during  the  seven  years'  war  the  declining  power  of  France,  and 
arrested  for  some  years  the  progress  of  the  British  and  Anneri- 
can  arms.  Although  a  portion  of  the  nation  adhered  to  the 
Americans  during  the  war  of  Independence,  the  main  body 
together  with  all  the  western  nations  made  common  cause 
with  the  British.  And,  after  the  short  truce  which  followed 
the  treaty  of  1783,  they  were  again  at  the  head  of  the  western 
confederacy  in  their  last  struggle  for  independence.  Placed 
by  their  geographical  situation  in  the  front  of  battle,  they  were 
during  those  three  wars,  the  aggressors,  and,  to  the  last  moment, 
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the  most  active  and  formidable  enemies  of  America.*  The 
decisive  victory  of  General  Wayne  (1794)  dissolved  the  con- 
federacy ;  and  the  Delawares  vrere  the  greatest  sufferers  by  the 
treaty  of  Greenville  of  1795. 

The  greater  part  of  the  lands  allotted  thein  by  the  Wyan- 
dots  was  ceded  by  that  treaty,  and  they  then  obtained  irom  the 
Miamis  a  tract  of  land  on  the  White  River  of  Wabash,  which, 
by  the  treaty  of  Vincennes  of  1804,  was  guarantied  to  them 
by  the  United  States.  But  the  Miamis  having  contended  the 
ensuing  year,  at  the  treaty  of  Grouseland,  that  they  had  only 
permitted  them  to  occupy  the  territory,  but  had  not  conveyed  the 
soil  to  them,  the  Delawares  released  the  United  States  from 
that  guarantee.  They  did  not  take  part  with  the  British  in  the 
last  war,  and,  together  with  some  Mohicans  and  Nanticokes, 
remained  on  White  River  till  the  year  1819,  when  they  finally 
ceded  their  claim  to  the  United  States.  .  Those  residing  there 
were  then  reduced  to  about  eight  hundred  souls.  A  number, 
including  the  Moravian  converted  Indians,  had  previously 
removed  to  Canada ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  situation 
or  numbers  of  the  residue  at  this  time.  Those  who  have 
lately  removed  west  of  the  Mississippi  are,  in  an  estimate  of 
the  War  Department,  computed  at  four  hundred  souls.  Former 
emigrations  to  that  quarter  had  however  taken  place,  and  sev- 
eral small  dispersed  bands  are,  it  is  believed,  united  with  the 
Senecas  and  some  other  tribes. 

The  appended  vocabularies  of  the  Delaware  and  Minsi  are 
extracted  from  those  in  manuscript  received  from  Mr.  Hecke- 
welder,  and  which  make  pan  of  Mr.  Duponceau's  valuable 
collection. 


Captain  Smith,  the  founder  of  the  first  permanent  British 
Colony  in  Virginia,  has  given  us  the  names  of  six  tribes  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  Virginia  and  Maryland.  The  two  most 
southern,  the  Acomack  and  Acohanock,  spoke  the  Powhat- 
tan  language.     Thence  to  the  mouth   of  the   Susquehanna,* 

•  We  have,  in  the  tenth  Volume  of  the  Collections  of  the  Massachasetta 
Historical  Society  (Ist  series),  two  accounts  of  the  Indians  engaged  in 
the  battle  on  the  Miami,  where  they  were  defeated  by  General  W^nc. 
According  to  one,  there  were  five  hundred  Delawares  out  of  fifteen 
hundred  Indians  who  were  in  the  action ;  according  to  the  other,  three 
out  of  seven  hundred. 
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he  designates  the  Wighcomocos,  the  Kuskarawaockjthe  Ozimies, 
and  the  Tockwoghs,amouming  together  to  four  hundred  and  sixty 
warriors.  He  makes  no  mention  of  the  Nanticokes,  but,  on  his 
map,  a  village  of  that  name  is  placed  on  the  Choctanck  River  ;  c^r^o^rAMK 
and  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Heckewelder  that  the  Nanticokes 
were  called  by  the  Delawares  Tawachguano,  in  which  name  that 
of  Tockwoghs  is  easily  recognised.  In  more  recent  times,  all  the 
^  Indians  of  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland  have  been  embraced 
under  the  general  designation  of  Nanticokes.  We  learn  from 
Charles  Thompson,*  that  they  were  forced  by  the  Five  Na- 
tions to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  them  ;  a  fact  easily  account- 
ed for,  by  the  erection  of  the  Maqua  fort  twelve  miles  from 
Newcastle,  by  their  geographical  situation,  and  by  their  weak- 
ness. During  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  they 
began  to  migrate  up  the  Susouehanna,  where  they  had  lands 
allotted  to  them  by  the  Six  Nations,  and  were  after  a  while 
admitted  as  a  seventh  nation  into  that  confederacy.  At  the 
treaty  of  1758,  Tokaaio,  a  Cayuga  chief,  spoke  in  behalf  of 
the  five  younger  nations,  to  wit,  the  Cayugas,  the  Oneidas,  the 
Tuscaroras,  the  Nanticokes  and  Conoys,  and  the  Tuteloes. 
The  Conoys  were  either  a  tribe  of  the  Nanticokes  or  intimate- 
ly connected  with  them.  Charles  Thompson  calls  the  nation 
Nanticokes  or  Conoys,  but  confounds  them  with  the  Tuteloes. 
Mr.  Heckewelder  thinks  the  Conoys  to  be  the  same  people 
with  the  Kanhawas.  This  last  name  is  identical  with  that  of 
the  western  river  Eanhawa,  and  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  the  Kanhawas  were  a  tribe  living  on  that  river,  and  that 
called  by  the  Five  Nations  Cochnowas,  which  at  the  confer- 
ences of  Lancaster  (1744)  they  said  they  had  destroyed.  But 
it  seems  certain  that  the  Indians  on  the  heads  of  the  Potomac 
were  called  Ganawese  and  Canhawaas.f 

The  Nanticokes  and  Conoys,  being  the  allies  of  the  Six 
Nations,  remained  on  the  Siisquehanna  till  the  commence- 
.  ment  of  the  war  of  the  revolution,  when  they  removed  to  the 
west  and  joined  the  British  standard.  They  do  not  appear  to 
exist  any  longer  as  a  nation,  but  are  still  found,  mixed  with 
other  tribes,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada. 

The   vocabulary   of  their  language   is   extracted  from  two 
manuscripts  in  Mr.  Duponceau's  collection,  one  taken  by  Mr. 
■  ■ 

*  Appendix  to  Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia. 

f  See  hereafter  under  the  head  of  Su6<}uehannocks. 
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Hecke welder  in  1785^  from  a  Nanticoke  chief  living  in  Cana- 
da ;  the  other  taken  in  1 792,  by  the  late  William  Vans  Murray, 
and  sent  by  him  to  Mr.  Jefferson.  It  was  taken  firom  an  old 
woman  called  Mrs.  Muberry,  the  widow  of  their  last  chief,  who 
lived  at  Locust  Necktown,  Goose  Creek,  Choctank  River, 
Dorset  County,  Maryland.  The  village  consisted  of  five 
wigwams  and  two  board  houses.  The  few  surviving  Indians 
spoke  exclusively  their  .own  language  among  themselves. 
That  particular  tribe  called  itself  Wiwash.  Winikako,  the 
last  great  Sachem,  died  about  1720.  The  tribe  consisted  then 
of  more  than  five  hundred  souls.* 

Captain  Smith,  in  the  year  1608,  sailed  from  James  River 
to  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  He  found  the  western 
shore  deserted  from  the  Patapsco  upwards.  The  Tockwoghs 
or  Nanticokes  were  fortified  east  of  the  Susquehanna  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  the  Massawomeks,  the  name  given 
by  the  Chesapeake  Indians  to  the  Five  Nations.  And  he  met, 
at  the  head  of  the  bay,  eight  canoes  full  of  those  Massawom- 
eks, on  their  return  from  an  expedition  against  the  Tockwoghs. 
Two  days  higher  up  the  river  lived  the  Susquehannocks, 
amounting  to  near  six  hundred  warriors,  and  who  were  also 
"  pallisadoed  in  their  towns  to  defend  themselves  from  the 
Massawomeks,  their  mortal  enemies." 

In  the  years  1730-1740,  the  Five  Nations  complained,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Maryland  encroached  on  their  lands.  The 
treaty  of  Lancaster,  in  the  year  1744,  was  held  principally  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  those  differences,  and  also  the  claim  set 
up  by  the  same  Indians  to  the  western  parts  of  Virginia.  The 
Maryland  commissioners  there  stated,  that  the  Susquehanna 
Indians,  by  a  treaty  above  ninety  years  since  (1654),  had 
yielded  to  the  English  the  greatest  part  of  the  lands  possessed 
by  Maryland  from  Patuxent  River  on  the  western,  as  well  as 
from  Chocktank  River  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  great  Bay  of 
Chesapeake.  It  would  seem  from  that  declaration,  that  the  Nanti^ 
cokes  were,  in  those  early  times,  included  by  the  government 
of  Maryland  in  the  general  designation  of  Susquehanna  Indians. 

To  this  Canassatego,  the  Onondago  chief,  replied,  that  they 
acknowledged  the  validity  of  the  deed, ''  and  that  the  Cones- 
togoe  or  Susquehanna  Indians  had  a  right  to  sell  those  lands 
to  Maryland,  for  they  were  then  theirs ;  but  since  that  time, 

•  Mr.  Vans  Murray's  Letter  to  Mr.  JefTerson. 
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we  have  conquered  them  and  their  country  now  belongs  to  us ; 
a^nd  the  lands  we  demanded  satisfaction  for,  are  no  part  of  the 
lands  comprised  in  those  deeds ;  they  are  the  Cohongoronias 
(Potomac)  lands ;  those  you  have  not  possessed  one  hundred 
yearS|  no,  nor  above  ten  years,  and  we  made  our  demands  so 
soon  as  we  knew  your  people  were  settled  in  these  parts. 
These  have  never  been  sold,  but  still  remain  to  be  disposed  of." 

The  Five  Nations  agreed  in  the  sequel  to  sell  their  claim  to 
the  lands  in  dispute  on  the  Potomac  as  high  up  as  two  miles 
above  the  junction  of  the  North  and  South  Branch.  It  ap- 
pears therefore  that  the  Susquehannocks,  whose  territory  ex- 
tended east  of  the  Susquehanna  north  of  the  Nanticokes, 
J)osse8sed  the  country  west  and  southwest  of  the  said  river  as 
ar  as  the  Potomac.  In  the  course  of  the  conferences  at  the 
same  treaty,  Gachradodow,  another  Indian  chief,  in  answer  to 
some  observations  from  the  Virginia  commissioners,  said, 
^^  Though  great  things  are  well  remembered  among  us,  yet  we 
don't  remember  that  we  were  ever  conquered  by  the  Great 
King,  or  that  we  have  been  employed  by  that  Great  King  to 
conquer  others ;  if  it  was  so,  it  is  beyond  our  memory.  We 
do  remen)ber,  we  were  employed  by  Maryland  to  conquer  the 
Conestogoes,  and  that  the  second  time  we  were  at  war  with 
*  them,  we  carried  them  all  off."* 

Evans  corroborates  these  facts  in  the  Analysis  of  his  Map. 
He  says  that  the  Iroquois  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  the 
Susquehannocks  ;  but  tliat Bell,  in  the  service  of  Mary- 
land, had  previously  given  them  a  blow,  from  which  they 
never  recovered,  by  the  defeat  of  many  hundred  at  the  fort 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Susquehanna,  three  miles  below 
Wright's  Ferry  (now  Columbia).  Wherefore,  he  says,  the 
Iroquois  claimed  only  northwest  of  a  line  drawn  from  Cone- 
wago  Falls  to  the  North  Mountain  where  it  crosses  the  Potomac, 
and  thence  along  the  said  mountains  to  James  River.  Evans 
adds,  that  the  Susquehannocks  had  abandoned  the  western 
shore  of  Maryland  before  being  conquered,  and  that  the  Eng- 
lish found  it  mostly  a  derelict. 


*  Chalmers,  in  his  Annals,  p.  249,  says  that,  in  1660,  the  Susquehanna 
Indians  assisted  Maryland  against  the  Sanadoa  (Oneidas),  and  he 
quotes  Bacon's  Laws,  1661.  The  British  had  no  intercourse  with  the 
Five  Nations  till  after  1664,  when  they  took  possession  of  New  York. 
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The  author  of  the  Preface  to  the  Treaty  of  Lancaster  of 
1744  further  informs  us,  that  the  residue  of  the  Conestogoes  ^ 
(or  Susquehannocks),  who  were  carried  away  by  the  Five 
Nations,  wer6  adopted  by  the  Oneidas,  and,  when  they  had 
forgotten  their  language,  were  sent  back  to  Conestogo,  where 
they  w6re  then  living  and  speaking  Oneida.  We  find  accord- 
ingV' '°  ^^  1>3^  of  Indians  who  attended  the  treaty  of  Lancas- 
ter in  1742,  four  of  them  designated  as  Conestogo  Indians  that 
speak  the  Oneida  language,  and  with  genuine  Iroquois  names. 
Four  others  are  designated  as  Canoyias  or  Nanticokes  of  Con- 
estogo, where  a  part  had  in  fact  at  first  removed,  and  remained 
some  time  before  they  proceeded  to  the  western  branch  of  the 
Susquehanna. 

This  destruction  of  the  Susquehannocks  must  have  taken 
place  subsequent  to  the  year  1664,  since  it  was  effected  jointly 
by  Maryland  and  the  Five  Nations,  and  probably  before  the 
arrival  of  William  Penn  in  Pennsylvania  (1680).  But  the 
records  of  Maryland  are  wanted  to  elucidate  their  history. 

It  appears,  however,  that  a  remnant  was  left  besides  those 
carried  away  by  the  Oneidas.  A  portion  probably  fled  toward 
the  River  Delaware,  where  they  are  mentioned  by  some  of  the 
early  writers,  and  may  subsequently  have  returned  to  their 
abodes.  William  Penn  at  an  early  period,  anxious  to  strength- 
en his  claim'against  the  pretensions  of  Lord  Baltimore,  obtain^  a 
cession  of  land  on  the  Susquehanna  from  the  Indians,  whoever 
they  may  have  been,  who  resided  there.  And  this  was  confirmed 
in  the  year  1701,  by  a  treaty  made  with  the  Susquehanna  and 
Potomac  Indians,  but  in  presence  and  under  the  sanction  of  an 
Onondago  Chief.  At  that  treaty  Connoodaghtoh  is  styled 
King  of  the  Susquehanna,  Minqiuxesy  or  Conestogo  Indians ;  ^' 
and  those  inhabiting  the  head  <^  the  Potomac  are  called 
Ganawese. 

Mr.  Heckewelder,  speaking  of  the  Conoys,  says,  that  they 
are  the  people  we  call  Cana'ts,  Conoys,  Canaways,  Kanhawas,  '^'^ 
Canwese  ;*  and,  in  another  place, f  that  the  Canai  settled  at  a 
distance,  on  the  shores  of  the  Susquehanna  and  of  the  Potomac. 
Colden  mentions,  under  the  year  1677,  Canagesse  Indians,  t 
and  in  1684,  the  Cahnawaas,^  meaning  certainly  the  same 
people,  as  Indians  friends  of  Virginia,  against  whom  the  Five 

*  HJBtorical  Account,  p.  26.  t  Ibid.  p.  74. 

t  Golden,  Hist  Five  Nations,  Part  I.  Chap.  iii.  p.  38. 
§  Ibid.  p.  57. 
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Nations  had  committed  hostilities.  Indians  living  on  the  Poto- 
mac, rather  than  on  the  Kanhawa,  must  at  that  time  have  been 
under  the  protection  of  Virginia.  And  it  is  probable  that  the 
Nanticokes,  the  Susquehannocks,  and  the  Conoys,  Canawese,  or 
Cahnawaas,  were  but  one  nation,  extending  from  the  eastern 
shore  of  Maryland,  across  the  bay,  and  North  of  the  Patuxent 
to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Potomac. 

.  The  final  cession  by  tlie  Five  Nations  of  the  lands  on  both 
sides  of  the  Susquehanna  lying  in  Pennsylvania  southwest  of 
the  North  Mountain,  was  elSfected  by  the  treaties  of  1736  and 
1742.  We  have  no  remnant  whatever  of  the  language  of  the 
Susquehannocks. 

Captain  Smith  has  given  a  detailed  account  of  the  various 
tribes  found  in  Virginia,  at  the  time  of  its  first  permanent  set- 
tlement in  the  years  1707  and  1709.  Exclusively  of  the 
Massawomacs  (Five  Nations),  who  are  invaders,  of  the  Sus- 

Juehannocks  who  lay  to  the  north  of  the  colony,  and  of  the 
fanticokes  and  Tockwoghs  on  the  eastern  shore  and  already 
alluded  to,  he  mentions  four  nations  or  confederacies  speaking 
distinct  languages. 

Those  which  formed  the  Powhatan  confederacy  embraced, 
on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  eastern  shore,  the  Acomack 
and  the  Acohanock.  On  the  western  shore  of  the  Chesapeake, 
they  extended  from  the  most  southern  rivers  that  empty  into 
James  River  to  the  Patuxent,  consisting  of  thirty-four  tribes, 
each  having  a  distinct  name,  but  speaking  the  same  language, 
and  amounting  together  (including  the  Acomacks  and  Aoo- 
hanocks)  to  two  thousand  nine  hundred  warriors,  or  more  than 
ten  thousand  souls.  Their  settlements  extended  westwardly  to 
the  great  falls  of  the  rivers  ;  but  it  would  seem,  though  the 
accounts  are  indistinct,  that  their  hunting-grounds  extended 
farther  west  towards  the  first  ridge  of  hills. 

South  of  the  Powhatans,  on  the  waters  of  the  Nottoway 
and  Meherrin  Rivers  which  empty  into  Albemarle  Sound, 
he  places  the  Chawonock  and  Mangoags ;  two  Iroquois  tribes, 
known  to  us  under  the  name  of  Nottoways  and  Tuteloes. 

West  of  the  more  southerly  Powhatans,  and  extending 
from  James  River  towards  the  Roanoke,  were  the  Monacans, 
having  several  tribes  (Massinacack,  Monasickapanoughs,  &c.) 
for  tributaries.  These  Monacans  are  considered  as  the  same 
Iroquois  nation  which  called  themselves  Tuscaroras. 
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And  west  of  the  more  northern  Powhatans,  and  principally 
on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Rappahannock,  were  the  Man- 
nahoks,  who  consisted  of  various  tribes,  differing  in  language, 
and  in  alliance  with  the  Monacans. 

This  account  taken  literally,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
Monacans  and  the  Mannahoks,  is  attended  with  several  dif- 
ficulties. The  Mannahoks*  were  almost  interspersed  with  the 
Powhatans,  since  they  were  met  by  Smith  on  the  tide- waters 
of  the  Rappahannock.  And  the  lower  town  of  the  Monacans 
on  James  River  appears  to  have  been  immediately  above 
the  falls.  Lawson  says  that  the  well-known  coal  mine  above 
Richmond  was  near  the  Monacan  town.  It  may  be  that  the 
Tuscaroras  had  extended  their  dominion  as  far  north  as  James 
River.  But  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  tribes,  seated  above 
the  falls  of  James  River,  embraced  under  the  general  desig- 
nation of  Monacans,  were  tributaries  of  the  Tuscaroras ;  and 
that  they,  as  well  as  the  Mannahoks  were,  in  fact,  Lenape 
tribes,  speaking  a  different  language  from  the  Powhatans, 
and,  as  usual,  generally  at  war  with  them.  We  find  indeed 
that  the  Susquehannocks  themselves,  hard  pressed  as  they 
were  by  the  Five  Nations,  were,  about  the  year  1637,  carrying 
on  a  constant  predatory  war  against  the  Powhatan  tribe 
settled  near  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac* 

The  Tuscaroras  and  other  Iroquois  tribes,  inhabiting  the 
country  south  of  the  Powhatans,  will  be  hereafter  noticed. 
No  specimen  has  been  preserved  of  the  languages  of  any 
of  tlie  tribes,  either  Monacans  or  Mannahoks,  living  west  of 
the  Powhatans.  Of  the  language  of  these,  we  have  only  the 
scanty  vocabulary  left  by  Smith,  with  a  few  scattered  additional 
words  found  in  Beverly's  **  History  of  Virginia  "  ;  but  these  are 
sufficient  to  establish  beyond  a  doubt,  that  they  were  a  Lenape 
tribe. 

The  first  Virginia  settlers  maintained  an  intercourse,  often 
interrupted  by  hostilities,  with  the  Powhatans  during  the  life 
of  the  great  chief,  father  of  Pocahontas.  Soon  after  his 
death,  the  Indians  made  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  infant 
colony.  Near  three  hundred  and  fifty  English  settlers  were 
massacred,  and  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  plantations 
abandoned.  The  ■  English  soon  recovered,  and  the  contest 
terminated   in   a   total  defeat  and  partial   subjugation  of  the 

*  Bozman's  Hiatory  of  Maiyland. 
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Indians.  In  the  year  1644,  they  made  another  effort,  attended 
with  a  similar  massacre  and  terminating  in  the  same  manner. 
According  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  number  of  warriors  of  the 
different  Powhatan  tribes  was  then  reduced  to  five  hundred. 
In  1676,  Bacon,  during  the  insurrection  which  bears  his  name, 
appears  to  have  completed  their  total  subjugation.  From  that 
time  they  had  lands  reserved  to  them,  for  which  they  paid  a 
nominal  tribute ;  and  they  were  henceforth  considered  as  under 
the  proteciion  of  the  British  Government.  They  gradually 
dwindled  away,  intermarried  with  the  blacks,  and  have  now 
entirely  disappeared.  At  least  it  is  not  believed  that  a  single 
individual  remains  that  speaks  the  language. 

As  soon  as  the  British  had  taken  possession  of  New  York, 
the  governors  of  Virginia  found  it  convenient,  if  not  necessary, 
to  secure  peace  with  those  Massawomeks,  or  Five  Nations, 
whose  incursions  have  been  so  long  formidable  to  the  Indians 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  heads  of  the  great  rivers,  particular- 
ly of  the  Potomac.  These  Indians  were  now  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Virginia,  as  appears  by  the  conferences  of  1677, 
1684,  and  •16^5,  already  mentioned,  and  at  which  Colonel 
Kendall,  Lord  Howard,  Colonel  Bird,  &c.,  successively  attended 
on  the  part  of  Virginia.  ]VIr.  Jefferson  states  that  the  whole 
of  the  upper,  country  was  obtained  by  fair  purchases,  which 
must  have  been  from  the  native  Indians  taken  under  the 
proteciion  of  the  colonial  government.  These,  from  their 
geographical  position,  could  be  no  other  than  those  mentioned 
by  Captain  Smith,  under  the  name  of  Mannahoks.  The  loss 
of  the  colonial  records  of  Virginia  compels  us  to  resort  to 
conjectures,  and  to  the  notices  preserved  in  the  several  con- 
ferences or  treaties  of  Albany  and  Lancaster. 

About  the  year  1722  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the 
Six  Nations  and  Governor  Spotswood,  of  Virginia,  by  which  it 
was  agreed,  that  the  high  ridge  of  mountains,  extending  along 
the  frontiers  of  Virginia,  to  the  westward  of  the  present 
settlements  of  that  colony,  should  be  for  ever  the  established 
boundaries  between  the  Indians  subject  to  the  dominion  of 
Virginia,  and  the  Indians  belonging  to  and  depending  on  the 
Five  Nations.  Whether  the  mountain  intended  was  the  Blue 
Ridge  or  the  North  Mountain  does  not  clearly  appear.  But, 
by  the  treaty  of  Lancaster  <rf  1774,  the  Five  Nations 
recognised  for  a  trifling  consideration  the  British  right  to  all 
the   colony   of  Virginia.     In  the  course  of  the  conferences, 
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and  while  that  matter  was  in  debate,  a  speech  was  delivered 
by  the  Indian  Chief  Tachanoontia ;  a  portion  of  which  we 
will  quote,  as  it  proves  by  his  own  declaration,  that  the  morQ 
western  Indians  of  Virginia  were  Lenape  tribes.  It  must  be 
premised  that  the  termination  roonaw,  borrowed  fiom  the  AI- 
gonkin  Ireni  (men),  was  used  by  the  Iroquois,  to  designate 
Indians  of  the  Algonkin  language. 

"  All  the  world  knows  we  conquered  the  several  nations 
living  on  Sasquahannah,  Coliongoronta  (Potomac),  and  on  the 
back  of  the  great  mountains  in  Virginia ;  the  Conoyuch-swA" 
roonaw,  the  Cohnawas-ronoWy^  the  Tohoairouffh-roonviWy  and 
the  KannutsJcinotigh-roan^w  feel  the  effects  of  our  conquests, 
being  now  a  part  of  our  nations,  and  their  lands  at  our  disposal* 
We  know  very  weU,  it  hath  often  been  said  by  the  Virginians, 
that  the  Great  King  of  England,  and  the  people  of  that 
Colony,  conquered  the  Indians  who  lived  there  ;  but  it  is  not 
true.  We  will  allow  they  have  conquered  the  Sachdagugh- 
roonawf  (Powhatans),  and  drove  back  the  Tuscaroraws,  and 
that  they  have  on  that  account  a  right  to  some  part  of  Virginia ; 
but  as  to  what  lies  beyond  the  mountains,  we  conquered  the 
nations  residing  there,  and  that  land,  if  the  Virginians  ever  get 
a  good  right  to  it,  it  must  be  by  us.'' 


The  first  attempt  by  the  British  to  colonize  North  America 
was  made  in  the  year  1585,  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina, 
at  the  small  island  of  Roanoke.  From  the  few  words  collect- 
ed by  Ralph  Lane  and  Heriot,  in  Albemarle  and  Pamlico 
Sounds,  and  from  Lawson's  vocabulary  of  the  Pamlicos,  it 
is  evident  that  the  shores  of  those  Sounds,  from  the  Virginia 
line  to  the  vicinity  of  Neuse  River  and  Cape  Hatteras,  were 
inhabited  by  Lenape  tribes.  The  Pamlicos  were  reduced  by 
a  great  mortality  in  1695  ;  %  and,  according  to  Lawson,  that 
particular  tribe  was  reduced  to  fifteen  warriors  in  the  year  1708. 


•  Here  are  two  names  nearly  similar,  given  to  two  distinct  tribes, 
perhaps  the  Conoys  of  Potomac,  and  the  Kanhawas  of  the  River 
Hanhawa.  ,^        ,    *     ,    . 

t  Sachdaffughs  are  the  same  as  the  Powhataos.     (Evans's  Aiialysis.) 

X  Aichdale. 
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It  is  probable  however  that  the  Hatteras,  the  Paspatauks,  and 
some  other  small  tribes,  meniiooed  by  him,  spoke  dialects  of 
the  same  language.  They  were  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
Chowan  and  Tuscarora  Iroquois  tribes ;  on  the  south  by  extinct 
tribes  of  uncertain  origin. 

Western  Lenape. 

Under  this  head  we  include  the  M enoraonies,  the  Miami  and 
Illinois  tribes,  the  Sauks,  Foxes,  and  Kickapoos,  and,  finally,  the 
Shawnoes. 

The  Menomonies  or  Malominies,*  called  by  the  French, "  Fol- 
ks Avoines,"  "  Wild  Oats,"  are  seated  on  the  northerly  part  of 
Green  Bay,  which  is  their  boundary  on  the  east.  They  are 
bounded  on  the  north  by  those  Chippeways,  who  inhabit  the 
southern  shores  of  Lake  Superior ;  on  the  south  by  the  Win- 
nebagoes.  Towards  the  west  they  join  the  Sauks  and  perhaps 
the  Sioux  Dahcota.  Their  name  is  derived  from  the  wild  rice 
(zizania  [clavulosa  ?]  ),  which  grows  abundantly  in  their  country. 
The  French  have  occasionally  given  to  the  neighbouring  Chip- 
peways the  same  name  (Folles  Avoines)  ;  and  they  have  also 
extended  to  both  the  designation  of  "  Sauteurs,"  from  the  Saut 
or  Falls  of  St.  Mary,  on  account  of  their  visiting  it  in  fishing- 
time.  They  are  first  mentioned  by  the  Jesuits,  in  the  year 
1669,  when  they  inhabited  the  same  country  as  at  this  time. 
Their  language,  though  of  the  Algonkin  stock,  is  less  similiar 
to  that  of  the  Chippeways,  their  immediate  neighbours,  than 
almost  any  other  dialect  of  the  same  stock.  As  no  other  tribe 
speaks  it,  and  they  generally  speak  Chippeway,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  find  good  interpreters.  It  is  probably  owing  to  that 
circumstance,  that  they  were  for  a  long  while  supposed  to  have 
a  distinct  language,  belonging  to  another  stock  than  the  Algon- 
kin. The  appended  vocabulary  was  addressed  by  Mr.  James 
D.  Doty  to  Governor  Cass ;  and  some  words  have  been  sup- 
plied from  Tanner's  Narrative,  edited  by  Dr.  James.  By  the 
estimate  of  the  War  Department,  they  amount  to  four  thousand 
two  hundred  souls. 

The  Sauks  or  Savkies  (White  Clay),  and  the  Foxes  or 


*  Prom  Monomonkk,  "  Wild  rice  "  5  Mcmomoniking,  « In  the  place  of 
wild  rice."   (Schoolcraft) 
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Outagamies,  so  ealled  by  the  Europeans  and  Algonkins  respec- 
tively, but  whose  true  name  is  Musquakkiuk  (Red  Clay),  are  in 
&ct  but  one  nation.  The  French  Missionaries  on  coming  first 
in  contact  with  them,  in  the  year  1665,  at  once  found  that  they 
spoke  the  same  language,  and  that  it  differed  from  the  Algon- 
kin,  though  belonging  to  the  same  slock ;  and  also  that  this 
language  was  common  to  the  Kickapoos  and  to  tliose  Indians 
they  called  Maskontens.*  This  last  nation,  if  it  ever  had  an 
existence  as  a  distinct  tribe,  has  entirely  disappeared.  But  we 
are  informed  by  Charlevoix,  and  Mr.  Schoolcraft  corroborates 
the  fact,  that  the  word  Mascontenck  means  ''  a  country  without 
woods,  a  prairie."  The  name  '^  Mascontens  "  was  therefore 
used  to  designate  ^'  prairid  Indians."  And  it  appears  that  they 
consisted  principally  of  Sauks  and  Kickapoos,  with  an  occasion- 
al mixture  of  Potowotamies  and  Miamis,  who  probably  came 
there  to  hunt  the  buffalo.  The  country,  assigned  to  those 
Mascontens,  lay  south  of  the  Fox  River  of  Lake  Michigan,  and 
west  of  Illinois  River. 

The  identity  of  the  language  has  been  more  recently  ascer- 
tained by  the  answers  of  Masco,  a  Saukie,  and  of  Wahballoy  a 
Fox  chief,  recorded  in  the  report  of  the  Rev.  Jedidiah  Morse.f 
The  last-mentioned  chief  says,  '^  the  Sauk,  Fox,  and  Kickapoo 
nations  are  related  by  language  ;  "  and  again,  *'  There  are  only 
three  nations  with  whom  we  can  converse,  the  Sauk,  Fox^  and 
Kickapoo  nations." 

We  have  no  other  vocabulary  of  the  language  of  those 
nations,  but  that  of  the  Sauks  taken  by  Dr.  Keating  from  the 
Sauk  chief  Wennebea,  inserted  in  his  narrative  of  Major 
Liong's-Sefiond  Expedition. 

When  first  discovered,  the  Sauks  and  Foxes  had  their  seats 
toward  the  southern  extremity  of  Green  Bay,  on  Fox  River, 
and  generally  farther  east  than  the  country  which  they  lately 
occupied.  The  Foxes  became  particularly  hostile  to  the 
French  and  their  Indian  allies.  In  the  year  1712,  they,  to- 
gether with  the  Kickapoos  and  Mascontens  or  Sakies,  attacked 
Fort  Detroit  defended  ihen  by  only  twenty  Frenchmen.  But 
it  was  relieved  by  the  Ottawas,  Hurons,  Potowotamies,  and 
other  fi-iendly  Indians,  who,  after  a  long  resistance,  destroyed 


•  Father  AUouez^elations  of  New  France,  1666. 
t  Appendix,  p.  1^. 
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or  captured  the  greater  part  of  the  besieging  force.  The 
Foxes  and  Sauks,  sustained  by  some  of  the  Sioux  tribes,  and  by- 
the  Chickasaws,  turned  their  arms  against  the  Illinois,  and  for 
a  while  intercepted  the  communication  between  Canada  and 
Louisiana.  They,  together  with  the  Kickapoos,  compelled  the 
Illinois  to  abandon  their  settlements  on  tlie  river  of  that  name ; 
and  the  residue  of  this  nation  sought  refuge,  in  the  year  1722, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  French  settlement  at  Kaskaskia  on  the 
Mississippi.* 

The  largest  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  Sauks  and  Foxes,^ 
even  before  their  late  cession,  lay  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Mississippi.  At  what  time  they  settled  beyond  that  river  is 
not  known..  They  partly  subjugated,  and  finally  admitted  into 
their  alliance,  the  lowas,  a  Sioux  tribe,  which  is  staled  by  Charle- 
voix to  have  been  formerly  seated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Mississippi.  By  the  treaty  of  1804,  the  Sauks  and  Foxes 
ceded  to  the  United  States  alt  their  lands  east  of  that  river, 
bounded,  according  to  their  claim,  westwardly  by  the  Mississip- 
pi from  the  mouth  of  the  River  Illinois  to  that  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin ;  eastwardly  by  Illinois  River  and  the  Fox  River  of  the 
Illinois,  up  to  the  small  lake  called  Sakatgan ;  and  northward- 
ly by  a  line  drawn  thence  to  the  Wisconsin,  and  down  that 
river  to  its  mouth. 

The  Kickapoos  by  various  treaties,  1809  to  1819,  have  also 
ceded  all  their  lands  to  the  United  States.  They  claimed  all 
the  country  between  Illinois  River  and  the  Wabash,  north  of 
the  parallel  of  latitude  passing  by  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois,  and 
south  of  the  Kankakee  River,  the  most  eastern  branch  of  the 
Illinois  ;  the  southern  part  of  it  by  right  of  conquest  from  the 
Illinois  and  fifty  years' possession.  But,  with  the  exception  of 
a  tract  on  Vermilion  River,  the  whole  country  watered  by  the 
Wabash  appears  indubitably  to  have  belonged  to  the  Miami 
tribes. 

The  events  of  the  last  war  with  the  Sauks  are  generally 
known.  According  to  the  estimate,  they  amount  to  five  thou- 
sand three  hundred  souls,  the  Foxes  to  thirteen  hundred,  and 
the  Kickapoos  to  five  hundred.  They  all  now  reside  west  of 
the  Mississippi. 

There  is  no  doubt,  says  Charlevoix,  that  the  Miamis  and  the 
Illinois  were  not  long  ago  (1721)  the  same  people,  from  the 

*  Charlevoix,  passim. 
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great  affinity  between  their  languages.  The  same  affinity  was 
observed  by  Father  Allouez,  who  says  that  their  language, 
though  of  the  Algonkin  stock,  differed  much  from  that  of  all 
the  other  tribes  of  that  family,  and  that  it  was  the  most  difficult 
for  the  Missionaries  to  understand.  The  appended  vocabulary 
of  the  Miamis  is  extracted  from  those  of  Volney  and  Dr. 
Thornton,  both  taken  from  the  Interpreter,  the  late  Mr.  Wells, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  celebrated  chief  *' Little  Turtle." 
That  of  the  Illinois,  from  a  manuscript  in  Mr.  Duponceau's  col- 
lection, is  less  authentic ;  the  name  of  the  author,  who  appears 
to  have  been  a  French  priest,  being  omitted.  He  calls  it  a 
^*  Pi-lllinois'Mi"  (Piankishaw,  Illinois,  Miami,)  vocabulary, 
and  considers  the  three  languages  as  being  but  one. 

The  territory  claimed  by  the  Miamis  and  Piankishaws  may 
be  generally  stated  as  having  been  bounded  eastwardly  by  the 
Maumee  River  of  Lake  Erie,  and  to  have  included  all  the 
country  drained  by  the  Wabash.  The  Piankishaws  occupied 
the  portion  bordering  on  the  Ohio.  They  granted,  in  1768, 
their  lands  east  of  the  Wabash  to  the  Delawares.  On  the  west 
they  bordered  on  the  Illinois ;  the  boundary  line  being  the 
dividing  ridge,  which  separates  the  waters  emptying  into  the 
Saline  Greek  and  the  Kaskaskias  River,  from  tbose  which  fall 
into  the  Wabash. 

The  Piankishaws  are  the  only  tribe  in  that  quarter  not  men- 
tioned by  the  French  Missionaries,  who  probably  considered 
them  as  part  of  the  Miamis.  That  they  were  closely  con- 
nected is  certain.  For  at  a  conference,  held  at  Carlisle,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1753,  with  the  Ohio  Indians  and  the  Six  Nations, 
the  Miamis  or  Twightees  recommended  to  the  other  Indian 
nations,  and  to  the  English,  the  infant  son  of  the  late  chief  of 
the  Piankishaws,  whom  they  call  "one  of  their  tribes." 

The  name  of  Twightees  is  that  given  by  the  Six  Nations  to  the 
Miamis,  who,  independent  of  the  Piankishaws,  are  subdivided 
into  three  kindred  and  allied  tribes,  viz.  Miamis  Proper,  Eel 
River,  and  Ouitanons  or  Weas.  Though  already  diminished 
by  wars,  they  were  still  a  numerous  nation,  when  first  visited 
by  the  French  missionaries  in  1669;  and  they  continued  a  long 
while  in  alliance  with  the  French  and  at  war  with  the  Six  Na- 
tions. But  they  appear  to  have,  at  least  for  a  while,  formed  a 
connexion  with  the  last-mentioned  nation.  They  sent  depu- 
ties to  the  treaty  of  Lancaster  of  1748,  who  were  presented 
by  the  Six  Nations,  in  order  that  they  might  be  admitted  into 
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the  Briiish  alliance  as  they  had  been  into  theirs.  This  conoex- 
ion  appears  to  have  been  dissolved  in  consequence  of  the 
removal  of  the  Delawares  and  Shawnoes  to  the  Oliio.  The 
Miamis  have  taken  an  active  part  in  all  the  wars  against  the 
United  States.  They  have  now  ceded  the  greater  part  of 
their  lands,  and  are  said  including  the  Piankishaws  to  amount 
to  less  than  two  thousand  souls. 

The  Illmois  consisted  of  five  tribes,  to  wit,  the  Kaskaskias, 
Cahokias,  Tamaronas,  Peorias,  and  Mitchigaroias.  This  last 
was  a  foreign  tribe  admitted  into  their  confederacy,  and  which 
originally  came  from  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  where 
they  lived  on  a  small  river  that  bore  their  name.*  They  were 
formerly  the  most  numerous  of  the  western  tribes,  amounting, 
in  1670,  to  ten  or  twelve  thousand  souls.f  But,  attacked  on 
all  sides  by  the  Five  Nations,  by  the  Chickasaws,  and  princi- 
pally by  the  Sauks,  Foxes,  and  Kickapoos,  they  were  ultimate- 
ly almost  entirely  exterminated. 

Originally  they  occupied  the  whole  country  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Ohio,  including  both  sides  of  Illinois 
River,  and  bounded  eastward ly  by  the  Piankishaws  and  Mia- 
mis. By  the  treaties  of  1803  and  1818,  reduced  to  about 
three  hundred  souls,  they  ceded  all  their  lands  or  claims  to  the 
United  States.  They  had  then  abandoned  every  pretension 
to  the  territory  west  of  Illinois  River  which  had  been  con- 
quered by  the  Sauks  and  Foxes.  But  they  included  in  their 
cession  all  that  lay  east  of  that  river,  as  hi^h  up  as  the  junction 
of  the  Kankakee  and  Maple  Rivers.  The  northern  part  of 
that  country  was,  as  has  been  seen,  claimed  by  the  Kickapoos 
by  right  of  conquest.  Their  claim  to  the  territory  lying  south 
of  the  parallel  of  latitude,  passing  by  the  mouth  of  Illinois 
River,  was  not  disputed  by  any  other  Indian  tribe. 

The  French  had  at  an  early  date  established  themselves  at 
Vincennes,  and  at  Kaskaskias,  and  some  neighbouring  villages  on 
the  Mississippi.  But  the  grants  of  land  obtained  by  them  from 
the  Indians  were  of  very  moderate  extent ;  and  the  western 
tribes,  heretofore  mentioned  under  this  head,  had  not  before 
the  present  century  been  disturbed  in  their  possessions..  The 
diminution  in  their  numbers  was  owing  to  their  intestine  wars, 
and  to  those  of  the  Iroquois,  the  Sioux,  and  the  Chickasaws 
against  them. 

•  Charlevoix.  f  Relations  pf  New^  Trance,  1671. 
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Although  the  Shavmoes  have  been  well  known  to  us  since 
the  year  1680,  their  previous  history  is  very  uncertain,  and  the 
various  notices  we  have  of  them  difficult  to  be  reconciled. 
The  first  mention  we  have  of  them  is  by  De  Laet  in  1632. 
After  having  enumerated  the  various  tribes  on  both  sides  of 
Delaware  River,  he  says,  ^'some  persons  add  to  them  the 
.l.vp!^5r  Shawanoes,  Capitanasses  &c."  They  are  mentioned  by  the 
French  under  the  name  of  Chaouanons,  in  the  year  1672,  as 
being  neighbours  and  allies  of  the  Andastes,  an  extinct  Iroquois 
tribe,  lying  southwest  of  the  Senecas,  by  whom  they  were  de- 
stroyed or  incorporated  in  that  year.*  Their  original  seats  are 
uniformly  placed,  in  all  the  ancient  French  maps,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Ohio  and  extending  southerly  to  the  Cumberland 
River,  which,  in  all  the  French  and  English  maps,  as  late  as 
that  of  Hutchins,  bears  also  their  name.  That  name  which 
means  ^'  Southern,"  accords  with  that  position.  The  Sauks 
and  Foxes  say,  that  they  were  originally  of  the  same  stock  with 
themselves,  and  had  migrated  to  the  south.f  The  account 
given  by  the  Five  Nations  corroborates  the  fact  of  their  having 
been  in  alliance  with  the  enemies  of  the  Senecas,  and  that  they 
were  but  late  comers  north  of  the  Ohio.  In  the  year  1684,  in 
answer  to  the  complaint  of  the  French,  that  they  had  attacked 
the  Twightees  or  Miamis,  the  Five  Nations  assigned  as  one  of 
the  causes  of  war,  that  the  Twightees  had  invited  into  their 
country  the  Satanas,  in  order  to  make  war  against  them.;|:  It 
is  also  well  known  that,  when  the  Shawnoes  of  Pennsylvania 
began,  in  the  year  1740,  to  migrate  to  the  Ohio,  they  were  ob- 
liged to  obtain  a  grant  or  permission  to  that  effect  from  the 
Wyandots.  And,  in  a  memorandum  annexed  to  the  treaty  of 
Fort  Harmar  with  the  Wyandots,  of  January,  1789,  they  de- 
clare that  the  country  north  of  the  Ohio,  then  occupied  by  the 
Shawnoes,  is  theirs  (the  Wyandots')  of  right,  and  that  the 
Shawnoes  are  only  living  upon  it  by  their  permission. 

Lawson,  in  his  account  of  Carolina,  (1708,)  speaking  of  the 
erratic  habits  of  the  Indian  nations,  says,  that  the  Savanoes 
formerly  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  that  they  re- 
moved to  the  head  of  one  of  the  rivers  of  South  Carolina, 
since  which  most  of  them  had  gone  to  the  Iroquois  country 

•  Charlevoix.  t  Morse's  Report 

}  Satanas  is  the  name  given  by  the  Five  Nations  to  the  Shawnoes. — 
Golden,  chap.  Y.  pp.  69^  70. 
VOL.  II.  9 
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on  the  heads  of  rivers  emptying  into  the  Chesapeake.  Mr. 
Miller,  President  of  the  Ebenezer  Academy  in  South  Carolina, 
has  given  me  the  following  information.  '•  My  father  was  one 
of  the  first  settlers  in  the  VVanhaw  settlement.  I  have  heard 
him  frequently  speak  of  cruel  and  bloody  scenes  between  the 
Catawbas  and  Shawnees.  From  what  I  have  heard  him 
say,  the  Cherokees,  probably  at  an  early  period  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Carolinas,  occupied  a  section  of  country  now 
partly  in  York  County,  South  Carolina,  and  partly  in  Meck- 
lenberg,  North  Carolina,  known  in  the  colonial  histories  as 
Craven  County.  The  Cherokees  were  driven  by  the  Shaw- 
nees, and  the  Shawnees  were  driven  in  their  turn  by  the 
Catawbas.''  It  is  clear  that  this  Shawnoe  settlement  is  the 
same  which  was  mentioned  by  Lawson,  and  that  it  was  situated 
i  f^  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Catawba  or  Santee,  and  probably 
<.  of  the  Yadkin  or  Pedee. 

Lawson  expressly  distinguishes  those  Savanoes  or  Shawnoes 
settled  on  the  head  of  one  of  the  rivers  of  South  Carolina, 
from  the  Savannahs,  "  a  famous  warlike  friendly  nation,  living  to 
the  south  end  of  Ashley  River."  These  Savannahs  are  men- 
tioned by  the  earliest  Carolina  writers  and  by  Hewatt  under 
the  name  of  Serannas.  That  tribe  was  probably  called  at 
first  Savannahs  by  the  European  settlers  on  account  of  their 
vicinity  to  the  river  of  that  name ;  and  they  appear  to  me  to 
be  the  same  which  was  afterwards  designated  by  its  true 
Indian  name  of  Yamassees. 

M'Call,  in  his  "  History  of  Georgia,"  mentions  that,  in  the 
year  1750,  a  Quaker  settlement  had  been  formed  west  of  Au- 
gusta, on  a  body  of  land,  which  had  formeriy  been  owned  by  a 
tribe,  called  the  Savannahs,  who  had  been  compelled  to  abandon 
it,  in  consequence  of  a  war  with  the  Uchees,  who  claimed  the 
land  adjoining  them  to  the  southward.  Whether  they  were 
a  residue  of  the  Savannahs  formerly  living  south  of  Ashley 
River,  or  of  our  Shawnoes,  cannot  be  ascertained.  It  has  been 
stated  to  me,  on  verbal  but  respectable  authority,  that  some 
Shawnoes  were  for  a  while  settled  on  the  Savannah  above 
Augusta ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  they  were  at  war  with  the 
Cherokees  and  received  on  friendly  terms  by  the  Creeks. 

Adair,  who  alludes  to  those  wars  between  the  Shawnoes  and 
the  Cherokees,  met,  about  the  year  1740,  in  the  wilderness 
a  large  encampment  of  Shawnoes,  who,  after  having  wandered 
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several  years  id  the  woods,  were  then  returtiing  to  the  Creek 
country. 

We  know  from  Mr.  Johnston,  the  Indian  Agent,  that  a  body 
of  them,  who  had  originally  lived  north  of  the  Ohio,  bad,  at 
some  anterior  time  and  from  causes  not  explained,  migrated 
as  far  south  as  the  Suwanee  river,  which  empties  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  them  ; 
and  that  they  returned  thence,  about  the  year  1755,  to  the 
vicinity  of  Sandusky,  under 'the  conduct  of  a  chief  called 
Black  Hoof.  It  has  been  reported,  that  Tecumseh  and  his 
brother,  the  Prophet,  were  sons  of  a  Creek  woman  married 
during  that  migration  to  a  Shawnoe. 

At  the  time  when  William  Penn  landed  in  Pennsylvania, 
they  were  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  and  have  left 
the  name  of  one  of  their  tribes  (Piqua)  to  a  small  river  in 
Lancaster  county.  And  their  name  is  found  in  the  year 
1701,  to  an  agreement  with  William  Penn,  ratifying  a  sale 
to  him  of  lands  on  the  Susquehanna  by  the  Conestogo  ^ 
Indians.  It  is,  however,  evident  that,  at  that  time,  they  were 
tenants  at  will  under  the  Six  Nations;  and  they  soon  after 
are  found  living  on  a  similar  tenure  on  the  western  branches 
of  the  Susquehanna.  Evans,  in  the  Analysis  of  bis  Map, 
says  that  their  original  seats  extended  from  Kentucky  river 
southwest  to  the  Mississippi,  that  they  were  afterwards  scattered 
into  all  parts,  and  that,  in  tbe  year  1755,  they  again  collected 
on  the  Ohio. 

From  these  scattered  notices,  it  may  be  conjectured  that, 
as  stated  by  the  Sauks  and  Foxes,  the  Shawnoes  separated  at 
an  early  date  (jpom  the  other  Lenape  tribes,  and  established 
themselves  south  of  the  Ohio  in  what  is  now  the  State  of 
Kentucky  * ;  that,  having  been  driven  away  from  tliat  territory, 
probably  by  the  Chickasaws  and  Cherokees,  some  portion  of 
them  found  their  way,  during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  as  far  east  as  the  country  of  the  Susquehannocks,  a 
kindred  Lenape  tribe ;  that  the  main  body  of  the  nation, 
invited  by  the  Miamis  and  the  Andastes,  crossed  the  Ohio, 
occupied  the  country  on  and  adjacent  to  the  Scioto,  and  joined 
in  the  war  against  the  Five  Nations ;  and  that,  after  their  final 
defeat  and  that  of  their  allies  in  the  year  1672,  the  dispersion 

*The  name  of  the  nver  Ktfducky  is  Shawnoese,  and  means,  **  At  the 
head  of  a  river."  See  Johnston's  Account,  1  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soci- 
ety, p.  299. 
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alluded  to  by  Evans,  took  place.  A  considerable  portion 
made  about  that  time  a  forcible  settlement  on  the  head  waters 
of  the  rivers  of  Carolina;  and  these,  after  having  been  driven 
away  by  the  Catawbas,  found,  as  others  had  already  done, 
an  asylum  in  different  parts  of  the  Creek  country.  Another 
portion  joined  their  brethren  in  Pennsylvania ;  and  some  may 
have  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Scioto  and  Sandusky. 

Those  in  Pennsylvania,  who  seem  to  have  been  the  most 
considerable  part  of  the  nation,  were  not  entirely  subjuga- 
ted and  reduced  to  the  humiliating  state  of  women  by  the 
Six  Nations.  But  they  held  their  lands  on  the  Susque- 
hanna only  as  tenants  at  will,  and  were  always  obliged  to 
acknowledge  a  kind  of  sovereignty  or  superiority  in  their 
landlords.  They  appear  to  have  been  more  early  and  more 
unanimous  than  the  Deiawares,  in  their  determination  to  return 
to  the  country  north  of  the  Ohio.  This  they  effected  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Wyandots,  and  on  the  invitation  of  the 
French,  during  the  years  1740 — 1755.  They  occupied  there 
the  Scioto  country,  extending  to  Sandusky,  and  westwardly 
towards  the  Great  Miami,  and  they  have  also  left  there  the 
names  of  two  of  their  tribes,  to  wit,  Chillicothe  and  Piqua. 
Those  who  were  settled  amongst  the  Creeks  joined  them  ;  and 
the  nation  was  once  more  reunited. 

During  the  forty  following  years,  they  were  in  an  almost 
perpetual  state  of  war  with  America,  either  as  British  Colonies, 
or  as  independent  States.  They  were  among  the  most  active 
allies  of  the  French  during  the  seven  years'  war,  and,  after 
the  conquest  of  Canada,  continued,  in  concert  with  the  Dei- 
awares, hostilities  which  were  only  terminated  after  the  suc- 
cessful campaign  of  General  Bouquet.  The  first  permanent 
settlements  of  the  Americans  beyond  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ohio,  w^ere  commenced  in  the  year  1769, 
and  were  almost  immedately  attended  with  a  new  war  with 
the  Shawnoes,  which  ended  in  1774,  after  they  had  been 
repulsed  in  a  severe  engagement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kanhawa, 
and  the  Virginians  had  penetrated  into  their  country.  They 
took  a  roost  active  part  against  America,  both  during  the  war 
of  Independence,  and  in  the  Indian  war  which  followed,  and 
which  was  terminated  in  1795,  by  the  treaty  of  Greenville. 
They  lost,  by  that  treaty,  nearly  the  whole  territory  which 
they  held  from  the  Wyandots;  and  a  part  of  them,  under 
the  guidance  of  Tecumseh,  again  joined  the  British  standard 
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during  the  last  war.  They  are  now  much  dispersed;  the 
greater  part  have  removed  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
number  of  these  is  estimated  at  about  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred souls. 

We  have  not  so  copious  a  vocabulary  of  their  language  as 
might  have  been  expected.  That  which  is  appended  has 
been  chiefly  extracted  from  that  taken  by  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
Indian  Agent.  The  other  words  have  been  supplied  from 
Mr.  Jefferson's  mutilated  manuscript  vocabulary,  from  the 
Mithridates,  General  Parsons,  Smith  Barton,  &c. 


IROQUOIS  TRIBES. 

The  northern  Iroquois  tribes  consisted  of  two  distinct 
divisions ;  the  eastern,  forming  the  confederation,  known  by 
the  name  of  Five  Nations,  whose  original  territory  did  not 
extend  westwardly  farther  than  the  western  boundary  of 
Pennsylvania ;  and  the  western,  consisting,  as  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  of  four  nations :  the  Wyandots,  or  Hurons,  and 
the  Attiouandarons,  or  Neutral  Nation,  north ;  the  Erigas  and 
the  Andastes  or  Guandastogues  (Guyandots),  south  of  Lake 
Erie. 

When  Champlain  arrived  in  Canada,  the  Five  Nations  were 
engaged  in  a  deadly  war  with  all  the  Algonkin  tribes  within 
their  reach.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Wyandots,  another 
Iroquois  nation,  were  the  head  and  principd  support  of  the 
Algonkin  confederacy.  The  extent  of  their  influence  and 
of  the  consideration  in  which  they  were  held,  may  be  found 
in  the  fact,  that  even  the  Dela wares,  who  claimed  to  be  the 
elder  branch  of  the  Lenape  Nation  and  called  themselves  the 
grandfathers  of  their  kindred  tribes,  recognised  the  superiority 
of  the  Wyandots,  whom  to  this  day  they  call  their  uncles. 
And  though  reduced  to  a  very  small  number,  the  right  of  the 
Wyandots,  derived  either  from  ancient  sovereignty,  or  from 
the  incorporation  of  the  remnants  of  the  three  extinct  tribes, 
to  the  country  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio,  from  the 
Alleghany  river  to  the  great  Miami,  has  never  been  disputed 
by  any  other  than  the  Five  Nations. 

Their  real  name,  Yendots,  was  well  known  to  the  French, 
who  gave  them  the  nickname  of  Hurons.    They  were  called 
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^uatogkee  by  the  Five  Nations ;  and  one  of  their  tribes, 
Vionondadies  or  Tuinontatek.  They  were  visited  in  1615 
by  Champlain,  and,  in  1624,  by  Father  Sagard.  And  the 
Jesuits,  who  subsequently  established  missions  among  them, 
have  given,  in  the  **  Relations  of  New  France,"  some  account 
of  their  language,  and  ample  information  of  their  means  of  sub- 
sistence, manners,  and  religious  creed  or  superstitions.  They 
bad,  probably  on  account  of  their  wars  with  the  Five  Nations, 
concentrated  their  settlements  in  thirty-one  villages,  not  extend- 
ing more  altogether  than  twenty  leagues  eiiher  way,  and  sit- 
uated along  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Huron,  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  southwardly  of  the  mouth  of  French  River.  They 
consisted  of  five  confederated  tribes,  viz.  the  Ataronch-ronotiSy 
four  villages ;  the  Attiquenongnahai^  three  villages ;  the  Attig- 
naouentaUy  or  "Nation  de  I'Ours,"  twelve  villages  ;  the  Ahren- 
JaA-ronons,  the  most  northeastern  tribe  and  that  with  which 
Champlain  resided,  three  villages;  and  the  Tionontate,  or 
"  Nation  of  the  Petun,"  the  most  southwesterly,  which  former- 
ly had  been  at  war  with  the  other  tribes,  and  had  entered  the 
confederation  recently,  nine  villages.* 

The  smallpox  carried  off  about  twelve  hundred  souls  in  the 
year  1639.  The  Missionaries,  principally  with  a  view  of  bap- 
tizing dying  children,  visited  at  that  time  every  village,  and,  with 
few  exceptions,  every  cabin  ;  and  embraced  the  opportunity  of 
making  a  complete  enumeration  of  the  whole  nation.  They 
give  the  general  result  in  round  numbers,  seven  hundred  cabins 
and  two  thousand  families,  which  they  estimate  at  twelve,  but 
which  could  not  have  exceeded  ten  thousand  souls.f  They  were 
not  only  more  warlike,  but,  in  every  respect,  more  advanced  in 
civilization  than  the  Northern  Algonkins,  particularly  in  agri- 
culture, to  which  they  appear,  probably  from  their  concentrated 
situation,  to  have  been  obliged  to  attend  more  extensively  than 
any  other  northern  Indian  nation.  The  Missionaries  had  at 
first  great  hardships  to  encounter,  and  found  them  less  tractable 
than  the  Algonkins.  But,  whether  owing  to  the  superior  talents 
of  Father  Brebeuf,  and  his  associates,  or  to  the  national 
character,  they  made  ultimately  more  progress  in  converting 
the  Hurons,  and  have  left  a  more  permanent  impression  of 
their  labors  in  the  remnant  of  that  tribe,  than  appears  to  have 
been  done  by  them,  in  any  other  nation  without  the  boundaries 
of  the  French  settlements. 

*  Father  Lallemand,  1640.    Relation^  &c.  t  Il>i^ 
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The  only  cominunicatioD  of  the  Hurons,  with  the  infant 
colony  of  Canada,  was  by  the  river  Ottawa,  of  a  difficult  navi- 
gation interrupted  by  numerous  portages.  The  Five  Nations 
directed  their  attacks  to  that  quarter,  cut  off  the  several  trading 
parties,  which  were  in  the  habit  of  descending  and  ascending 
the  river  once  a  year,  and  intercepted  the  communication  so 
effectually,  that,  about  the  year  1646,  the  Missionaries  on  Lake 
Huron  were  three  years  without  receiving  any  supplies  from 
Quebec.  The  Hurons  who  had  lost  several  hundred  warriors 
in  those  engagements  became  dispirited  and  careless.  They 
indeed  abandoned  the  smaller  villages  and  fortified  the  larger. 
This  only  accelerated  their  ruin.  In  the  year  1649,  the  Five 
Nations  invaded  the  country  with  all  their  forces,  attacked  and 
carried  one  after  the  other  the  most  considerable  of  those 
places  of  refuge,  and  massacred  all  the  inhabitants.*  The 
destruction  was  completed  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year. 
A  part  of  the  Hurons  fled  down  the  Ottawa  River  and  sought 
an  asylum  in  Canada,  where  they  were  pursued  by  their  im- 
placable enemies  even  under  the  walls  of  Quebec.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Ahrendas,t  and  several  detached  bands,  surrender- 
ed and  were  incorporated  into  the  Five  Nations.  The  remnant 
of  the  Tionontates  took  refuge  amongst  the  Chippeways  of 
Lake  Superior.  Others  were  dispersed  towards  Michilimackin- 
ac,  or  in  some  more  remote  quarters.  This  event  was  immedi- 
ately followed,  as  has  already  been  staled,  by  the  dispersion  of 
the  Algonkin  Nations  of  the  Ottawa  River. 

In  1671.  the  Tionontates,  after  an  unsuccessful  war  with  the 
Sioux,  left  Lake  Superior  for  Michilimackinac,  where  they 
rallied  around  them  the  dispersed  remnants  of  the  other  tribes 
of  their  nation,  and  probably  of  the  Andastes  and  other  kin- 
dred tribes,  which  had  been  likewise  nearly  exterminated  by 
the  Five  Nations.  Some  years  later  they  removed  to  Detroit, 
in  the  vicinity  of  their  ancient  seats.  And,  though  reduced  to 
two  villages,  they  resumed  their  ascendency  over  the  Algonkin 
tribes  and  acted  a  conspicuous  part  with  great  sas^acity  in  the 
ensuing  conflicts  between  the  French  and  the  Five  Nations. 

*  The  two  Missionaries,  Brebeuf  and  Lallemand,  Jr.,  were  made 
prisoners  and  burnt  alive  by  the  Iroquois.  Eight  or  ten  Jesuits  were 
killed  in  Canada,  at  different  tiroes,  whilst  on  their  missionary  duties. 

f  Charlevoix  says  the  villages  of  St  John  and  St  Michel.  These  were 
names  imposed  ^by  the  Missionaries,  and,  as  appears  by  the  Relations, 
both  places  were  inhabited  by  that  tribe. 
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Charlevoix,  in  1721,  writes,  that  ihey  were  still  the  soul  of  the 
councils  of  all  the  Western  Indians.  Still  assuming  the  right 
of  sovereignty  over  the  country  hetween  the  Lakes  and  the 
Ohio,  as  far  west  as  the  Miami,  they  encouraged  the  Shawnoes 
and  the  Delawares  to  remove  to  the  Ohio,  by  granting  to  them 
the  possession,  though  not  the  right  to  the  soil,  of  'the  tenitory 
west  of  Alleghany  River,  bordering  principally  on  Lake  Erie, 
the  Muskingum,  and  the  Scioto.  This  last  river  is  particularly 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Johnston,  the  Indian  Agent,  as  having  re- 
ceived its  name  from  them  and  belonging  to  them. 

It  has  been  seen,  that  Pennsylvania  thought  it  necessary  to 
obtain  a  deed  of  cession  from  the  Wyandots  for  the  north- 
western part  of  the  State.  The  treaty  of  Greenville  was 
signed  by  all  the  nations  which  had  taken  part  in  the  war. 
But  it  was  from  the  Wyandots,  that  the  United  States  obtained 
the  cession  of  the  territory,  west  of  the  Connecticut  Reserve, 
lying  between  the  northern  boundary  line  of  that  ceded  by  that 
treaty  and  Lake  Erie.*  Those  remaining  in  the  United  States, 
and  till  lately  at  Sandusky,  on  the  Scioto,  and  near  Detroit,  are 
said  not  to  amount  to  one  thousand  souls.  A  still  less  consid- 
erable part  of  the  nation,  which  took  part  with  the  British 
during  the  last  war,  resides  in  Canada. 

The  vocabulary  is  principally  extracted  from  that  supplied 
by  Mr.  Johnston,  with  some  additions  from  Smith  Barton,  and 
from  a  collection  of* sentences  in  the  War  Department.  A 
specimen  is  also  given  of  the  ancient  Huron  from  the  vocabu- 
lary of  Sagard,  which  would  have  been  farther  extended  if  full 
confidence  could  have  been  placed  in  his  knowledge  of  the 
lanocuage.f 

Father  Brebeuf  was  sent  in  the  year  1641,  on  a  mission  to 
the  Attiouandas,  who  were  seated  south  of  the  Wyandots  on 
the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Erie.  But  we  know  nothing  of 
their  language,  except  that  it  was  a  dialect  of  the  Huron. 
That  tribe  was,  on  account  of  the  strict  neutn^ity  it  preserved 
during  the  wars  between  the  Five  Nations  and  the  Hurons, 

•  Treaty  of  29th  of  September,  1817,  Article  V.  The  Miami  of 
Lake  Erie,  and  its  branch,  the  St  Mary's,  are  there  specified  as  their 
western  boundary.  The  SL  Mary's  was  to  its  mouth  the  line 
between  them  and  the  Miamis. 

t  Since  this  paper  was  completed,  I  have  been  informed  that  there 
is  a  vocabulary  and  grammar  of  the  Wyandot  language  in  the  li- 
brary of  Yale  College.  Mr.  Johnston's  Vocabulary  is  contained  in 
1  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Society,  p.  292. 
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generally  known  by  the  name  of  "  the  Neutral  Nation."  Their 
policy  did  not  preserve  tbeni  from  destruction,  which  soon  fol- 
lowed that  of  their  kindred  tribe.  The  only  further  notice  we 
have  of  tbem  is,  that,  in  the  year  1669,  Father  Freinin,  whilst 
on  an  unsuccessful  mission  amongst  the  Five  Nations,  came  to 
a  village  named  Gandougarac,  inhabited  by  a  remnant  of  that 
nation  and  by  some  Hurons,  who  were  living  there  under  the 
control  of  the  Senecas. 

The  Eries,  Erigas,  or  Cat  Nation,  were  seated  on  the  south- 
ern shores  of  the  lake  which  still  bears  their  name.  The 
French  never  had  any  mission  amongst  them.  We  only  know 
that  they  were  an  Iroquois  tribe,  and  that  they  were  destroyed, 
in  1655,  by  the  Five  Nations.  Charlevoix  gives  the  date,  and 
Evans  mentions  the  fact. 

The  Andastes  or  Guandastogues  were  a  more  formidable 
nation ;  and  the  war  of  the  Five  Nations'  against  them  appears 
to  have  lasted  more  than  twenty  years.  Although  the  French 
Missionaries  never  penetrated  amongst  tiiem,  those  who  resided 
amongst  the  Fivd  Nations  repeatedly  allude  to  the  alternate 
successes  of  the  war.  They  saw  and  conversed  with  many  of 
the  prisoners,  who  were  always  put  to  death,  and  ascertained 
that  their  language  was  an  Iroqaois  dialect.  As  far  as  can  be 
collected  from  their  notices,  the  Andastes  were  seated  on  the 
Alleghany  River,  extending  thence  westwardly  along  the  Ohio. 

Father  Lallemand,  in  the  Relation  of  the  year  1663,  states 
that,  in  the  month  of  April,  eight  hundred  warriors  of  the 
Five  Nations  had  proceeded  from  the  western  extremity  of 
Lake  Ontario  to  a  fine  river,  nearly  equal  (semblable)  to  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  navigation  of  which  is  free  of  falls,  and  which 
they  descended  one  hundred  leagues  to  the  Andastogue  vil- 
lage. He  must  have  meant  the  principal  village,  and  it  could 
not  have  been  far  firom  the  site  of  Pittsburgh.  The  village 
was  well  fortified  and  the  aggressors  were  repuked.  But, 
though  assisted  by  the  Shawnoes  and  the  Miamis,  the  Andas- 
tes were  finally  destroyed  in  the  year  1672.*  It  seems 
probable  that  they  were  a  kindred  tribe  of  the  Wyandots,  and 
that  which  left  the  name  of  Guyandot  to  one  <)f  the  southern 
tributaries  of  the  Ohio. 

.    •  Charlevoix. 
VOL.  II.  10 
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The  confederacy  known  generally  by  the  name  of  "  Five 
Nations,"  called  by  the  French  "Iroquois,"  by  the  Lenapc 
tribes  Maquas  or  Mengue  (Mingos),  in  Virginia  'MassawomeJcSy 
in  various  places  by  the  names  more  or  less  corrupted  of 
their  respective  tribes,  consisted,  as  the  name  imports,  of  6ve 
nations,  seated  south  of  the  River  Si.  Lawrence  and  of  Lake 
Ontario,  and  extending  from  the  Hudson  to  the  upper  branch- 
es of  the  river  Alleghany  and  to  Lake  Erie.  It  has  been 
doubted  whether  Hochelaga  now  Montreal,  which  Cartier 
found,  in  1535,  inhabited  by  Indians  speaking  a  dialect  of  the 
Iroquois  language,  was  occupied  by  the  Hurons,  or  by  the 
Five  Nations.  Independent  of  the  much  greater  proximity 
of  these,  the  question  seems  to  be  definitively  settled  by  the 
declarations  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Algonkins,  who  cultivated 
nothing,  to  Father  Le  Jeune.  In  the  course  of  his  excursions 
between  Quebec  and  the  site  of  Montreal,  they  pointed  out  to 
him  several  old  fields,  and  informed  him  that  they  had  fonnerly 
been  planted  in  maize  by  tli€  Iroquois.*  It  is  therefore  certain, 
that,  within  less  than  seventy  years  before  the  arrival  of  Cham- 
plain  in  Canada,  the  Five  Nations  either  were  driven  from 
settlements  they  previously  had  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  vol- 
untarily abandoned  them  in  order  to  concentrate  their  forces 
and  to  be  less  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  their  enemies. 

Their  five  tribes  were,  from  east  to  west,  the  Mohawks, 
the  Oneidas,  the  Onondagas,  the  Cayugas,  and  the  Senecas. 
The  time  when  the  confederacy  was  formed  is  not  known,  but 
was  presumed  to  be  of  a  recent  date,  and  the  Oneidas  and 
Cayugas  are  said  to  have  been  compelled  to  join  it.  Although 
the  fact  has  been  questioned,  it  is  proved  by  the  speeches  of 
the  several  orators  at  the  treaty  of  Easton  of  1758,  that  those 
two  tribes  were  the  younger,  and  the  three  others  the  elder 
members  of  the  confederacy.  The  residue  of  the  Tuscaro- 
ras  of  North  Carolina  were,  after  their  decisive  defeat  in 
1712-13,  admitted  as  a  sixth  nation.  And  at  the  treaty  of 
Easton  it  was  announced  to  the  British,  that  the  confedera- 
tion now  consisted  of  eight  nations,  the  three  elder  as  already 
stated,  and  the  five  younger  viz.  the  Cayugas,  the  Oneidas,  the 

•  Relations  of  New  France,  1636.  The  word  "  Iroquois  "  is  used 
in  this  essay  as  a  generic  term,  embracing  all  the  nations  speaking 
dialects  of  the  same  language,  and  applicable  to  all  those  dialects. 
It  Ib  confined  by  the  French  to  the  Five  Nations. 
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Tuscaroras,  the  Nanticokes  and  Conoys,  making  but  one  nation, 
and  the  Tuteloes.*  But  the  Nanticokes  and  Conoys  removed 
to  tlie  west  not  long  after,  and  the  Tuteloes  do  not  afterwards 
appear  as  a  distinct  nation. 

Tiie  Five  Nations  had  already  acquired  a  decided  superiority 
over  the  other  Indians,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans. 
They  were  at  that  epoch  at  war  with  all  the  surrounding  tribes, 
with  perhaps  the  single  exception  of  the  Andastes  on  the  west. 
That  in  which  they  were  engaged  towards  tlie  north,  with  the 
Hurons  and  Algonkins,  was  still  attended  with  alternate  success 
on  each  side.  But  southwardly  they  had  already  carried  their 
arms  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Susquehanna  and  the  vicinity 
of  Newcastle  on  the  Delaware,  and  had  become  an  object  of 
terror  to  all  the  Indians,  from  the  sources  of  the  Potomac  and 
even  farther  south,  to  the  Merrimac  and  the  Piscataway. 

For  this  ascendency  several  causes  may  be  assigned.  Their 
geographical  position  was  fortunate,  and  they  had  the  wisdom, 
instead  of  extending  and  spreading  themselves,  to  remain  con- 
centrated even  at  the  time  of  their  greatest  successes  in  their 
primitive  seats.  They  were  there  protected  against  any  sud- 
den or  dangerous  attack,  on  the  south  by  wide  ranges  of 
mountains,  on  the  north  by  Lake  Ontario.  What  was  of  still 
greater  importance,  particularly  in  savage  warfare,  they  were 
without  doubt  more  brave  and  more  ferocious  than  any  of  the 
other  nations.  They  were  also  further  advanced  in  agriculture, 
in  the  fabrication  of  their  weapons,  and  in  the  few  arts  of  the 
Indians,  than  those  of  the  Algonkin-Lenape  stock.  On  all 
occasions  they  discovered  a  greater  degree  ot  cultivated  intelli- 
gence, in  no  instances  more  than  in  the  formation  and  long 
continuance  of  their  confederacy,  and  in  attacking  by  turns  the 
unconnected  and  disunited  petty  tribes  by  which  they  were 
surrounded. 

The  superiority  of  the  Iroquois  tribes  generally  over  the 
Algonkins  appears  indeed  incontestable,  and  to  have  been  part- 
ly due  to  the  great  subdivision  of  these  into  small  independent 
communities.  They  were  far  more  numerous,  and  yet,  every- 
where, we  find  a  prevailing  Iroquois  tribe,  more  powerful  and 
populous  than  any  of  its  neighbours  of  another  stock;  in 
North  Carolina,  the  Tuscaroras ;  in  Canada,  tlie  Hurons ;  above 
all,  the  Five  Nations.    The  disproportion  between  the  population 

*  Takaio's  speech,  at  that  treaty. 
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of  these,  and  that  of  their  enemies  taken  in  the  aggregate,  is 
often  adverted  to  by  the  contemporary  writers.  And  we  are 
astonished  to  find  that,  at  no  time,  the  numbers  of  their  war- 
riors could  have  amounted  to  five,  and  that  about  the  year 
1670,  they  were  less  than  four  thousand.* 

The  intercourse  with  the  Europeans,  in  its  beginning,  in- 
creased the  relative  superiority  of  the  Five  Nations  and  gave 
them  a  decided  advantage  over  their  enemies.  The  western 
Indians  were,  for  a  long  while  after,  altogether  destitute  of  fire* 
arms.  The  lower  Algonkins  were  indeed  partially  supplied 
by  the  French  ;  but  in  New  England  every  precaution  was 
taken  to  prevent  the  Indians  in  their  vicinity  from  being  armed  ; 
and  the  Delawares  could  not  have  been  supplied  before  the 
ahrival  of  the  Swedes.f  In  the  mean  while,  the  Dutch,  princi- 
pally intent  on  trade,  and  who  had  a  post  at  Albany  as  early 
as  the  year  1614,  furnbhed  the  Mohawks  and  gradually  the 
other  Five  Nations  with  ample  supplies  of  firearms  and  am- 
munition. 

The  Five  Nations,  without  discontinuing  their  warfare  with 
the  Mohicans  and  Delawares,  soon  turned  their  principal  efforts 
against  those  nations  of  their  own  stock  which  were  their  most 
formidable  enemies. 

The  destruction  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Hurons  (Wyan- 
dots)  took  place  in  1649 ;  the  dispersion  of  the  residue  and  of 
the  AI;;onkins  of  the  Ottawa  River,  in  the  ensuing  year.  It  is 
probable,  that  the  general  terror  inspired  by  those  events  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  final  submission  of  the  Delawares, 
already  hard  pressed  ;  and  that,  being  no  longer  in  need  of  the 
fort  near  Christina,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  in  check, 
the  Five  Nations  evacuated  it  in  1651,  and  sold  the  adjacent 
land  to  the  Dutch.  The  capture  of  the  principal  village  of 
the  neutral  nation,  the  incorporation  of  a  portion  of  that  tribe, 
and  the  dispersion  of  the  rest,  are  stated  as  having  also  hap- 

*  Relations,  passim.  That  of  the  year  1660  estimates  them  at  only 
two  thousand  two  hundred ;  but  the  letters  of  the  Missionaries  for  that 
year  are  not  given.  The  Relation  was  written  in  France,  and  there 
was  a  motive  for  underrating  them.  The  Mohawks  are  uniformly 
stated  as  having  seven  hundred  warriors.  And  in  1654  -  5,  the  three 
western  nations  had  eighteen  hundred  engaged  against  the  Eries 
alone. 

t  Mr.  Heckewelder  informs  us,  that  the  name  of  Sankhicans  was 
given  by  the  Delawares  to  the  Mohawks,  because  they  were  armed 
with  muskets. 
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pened  in  1651.  The  war  against  the  Eries  appears  to  have 
begun  in  1653,  and  to  have  ended  in  their  destruction  in  1655. 
That  with  the  Andastes  is  first  mentioned  under  the  date  of 
1656,  and  was  not  terminated  by  their  final  ruin  before  1672. 
During  the  same  period  the  Five  Nations  were,  with  but  short 
intervals  of  doubtful  peace,  at  war  not  only  with  the  northern 
Algonkins  and  the  French,  but  also  with  the  Mahingans. 
And  they  had  carried  their  arms  against  the  Miamis  and  the 
Ottawas  of  Michigan  as  early  as  the  year  1657.* 

The  acquisition  of  New  York  by  the  British  in  a  short  time 
gavie  peace  to  the  Lienape  tribes  of  that  province,  and  generally 
to  those  who  were  under  the  immediate  protection  of  any 
of  the  British  Colonies.  But  the  destruction  of  the  Susque* 
hannocks,  and  probably  that  of  the  more  remote  western  tribes  of 
Virginia,  alluded  to  at  the  conferences  of  Lancaster  in  1744,  took 
place  before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  appears  from 
Lawson,  that,  in  1701,  the  excursions  of  the  Senecas  extended 
southwardly  to  the  upper  waters  of  Cape  Fear  River.  And  from 
that  time  they  had  continual  wars  with  the  Cherokees  and  the 
Catawbas.  Their  hatred  against  this  last  nation  was  most 
inveterate  and  mutual.  The  only  condition  in  the  arrangement 
of  Lancaster  with  Virginia,  in  the  year  1744,  on  which  the 
Five  Nations  absolutely  insisted,  was  the  continued  privilege  of 
a  war  path  through  the  ceded  territory  to  the  Catawba  coun- 
try. The  most  insulting  messages  of  defiance  passed  between 
those  two  nations,  at  the  conferences  of  Carlisle  of  1753 ;  and 
to  that  war  the  ultimate  annihilation  of  the  Catawbas  may  be 
principally  ascribed. 

The  Five  Nations  continued  their  warfare,  during  the  same 
period,  against  the  Illinois,  the  Miamis,  and  the  other  western 
nations  in  alliance  with  the  French.  But  they  followed  there 
the  same  policy  which  they  had  pursued  in  other  quarters; 
and,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  formed  alliances  with  the 
Sokokies,  the  Mississagues,  and  the  Nanlicokes,  they  seized  the 
opportunities,  offered  by  collisions  between  the  French  and  the 
Twightees  or  Miamis,  occasionally  to  detach  these  from  their 
connexion.  The  occupation  of  the  intervening  territory  by  the 
Shawnoes  and  the  Delawares,  which  defeated  those  plans,  was 


*  With  the  exception  of  the  subjugation  of  the  Andastes,  in  1672, 
which  is  given  by  Charlevoix,  all  the  other  dates  in  this  paragraph 
are  taken  from  the  Relationa  of  Neir  France. 
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equally  dangerous  to  the  British  interest  and  to  that  of  the  Six 
IMations.  They  showed  in  that  instance  more  foresight  than 
the  colonial  governments.  As  early  as  the  year  1742,  at  the 
same  treaty  in  which  they  harshly  reproved  the  Delawares  for 
claiming  lands  in  the  eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  formerly 
sold  by  them,  they  remonstrated  against  the  encroachments 
made  north  of  the  boundary  line  on  the  Juniatta  and  on  the 
Susquehanna,  which  were  injurious  to  their  cousins  the  Dela- 
wares. Those  remonstrances  were  several  times  repeated,  and 
particularly  at  the  conferences  of  Philadelphia  of  the  year 
1749;  and  they  may  be  summed  up  in  the  speech  delivered  by 
the  Mohawk  orator  at  the  Conferences  of  Harris's  Ferry  and 
Lancaster  of  1757. 

''  In  former  times  our  forefathers  conquered  the  Delawares, 
and  put  petticoats  on  them.  A  long  time  after  that,  they  lived 
among  you,  and.  upon  some  differences  between  them  and  you, 
we  thought  proper  to  remove  them,  giving  them  lands  to  plant  and 
hunt  on  at  Wyoming  and  Juniatta.  But  you,  covetous  of  land, 
made  plantations  there  and  spoiled  their  hunting.  They  com- 
plained to  us,  and  we  found  their  complaints  true.  You  drove 
them  into  the  arms  of  the  French.  It  is  our  advice  that  you 
send  for  the  Senecas  and  them,  treat  them  kindly,  and  give  them 
back  some  part  of  their  lands,  rather  than  differ  with  them.  It 
is  in  your  power  to  settle  the  difference  with  them  if  you 
please."  The  Mohawk  chief  then  informed  the  government 
of  Pennsylvania  of  a  growing  intimacy  of  the  Senecas  with 
the  Shawnoes  and  Delawares.* 

The  conspicuous  part  which  the  Six  Nations  had  acted 
during  the  eighty  preceding  years,  in  the  contest  between  the 
two  great  European  powers  of  North  America,  is  well  known  ; 
and  that  they  almost  alone  were  a  counterpobe  to  the  general 
influence  of  France  over  the  other  Indian  nations.  They  gave 
in, the  course  of  it  repeated  proofs  of  their  sagacity.  But  it 
may  be  doubted,  whether  the  Senecas,  on  that  occasion,  had 
really  anticipated  the  consequences  that  must  follow  the  com- 
plete success  of  the  British  arms.  That  there  was  some 
division  among  the  Six  Nations  is  certain  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  practice  of  incorporating  the  residue  of  conquered  tribes, 
their  perpetual  wars  had   by  this  time  considerably  reduced 

•  Probably  that  portion  known  in  the  west  by  the  name  of  Mingos. 
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their  numbers.  It  is  still  astonishing,  that  they  could,  iix  1756, 
have  been  reduced  to  twelve  hundred  warriors,  as  they  are 
estimated  in  Smith's  "  History  of  New  York."  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  fact  in  that  respect,  with  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  from. Canada  their  importance  ceased ;  it  became  the 
interest  of  Great  Britain  to  preserve  peace  with  the  other 
Indian  nations,  and  the  thirst  for  war  of  the  Six  Nations  had 
no  longer  any  aliment. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Oneidas,  they  took  arms  against 
America  during  the  war  of  Independence.  But  the  Mohawks 
were  obliged  (1780)  to  abandon  their  seats  and  to  take  refuge 
in  Canada.  Those  who  reniained  in  the  United  Slates,  have 
been  perfectly  peaceable  since  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783. 
They  were  estimated  in  1796  at  three  thousand  three  hundred 
souls  ;  *  and  those  in  Canada,  at  abqut  seven  hundred.  But 
according  to  the  late  estimate  of  the  War  Department,  those 
in  the  State  of  New  York  amount  to  four  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixteen,  at  Green  Bay  to  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-five,  beyond  the  Mississippi  to  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
five,  in  all  about  five  thousand  nine  hundred  ;  which,  deducting 
the  Nanticokes,  Mohicans,  and  Shawnoes  mixed  with  them, 
would  leave  five  thousand.  If  to  these  we  add  the  Wyandots 
and  those  in  Canada,  the  remnant  of  all  the  Iroquois  tribes 
cannot  much  exceed  seven  thousand  souls.  They  amounted 
in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  forty  thousand. 
Their  destruction  has  been  almost  exclusively  the  result  of  wars 
among  themselves,  or  against  other  Indian  nations.  With  the 
single  exception  of  the  Mohawks,  no  encroachment  had  been 
made  on  the  native  possessions  of  the  Five  Nations  belbre  the 
year  1783 ;  and  their  number  has  not  been  diminished  since 
that  time. 

The  history  of  the  Five  Nations  is  calculated  to  give  a 
favorable  opinion  of  the  intelligence  of  the  Red  Man.  But 
they  may  be  ranked  amongst  the  worst  of  conquerors.  They 
conquered  only  in  order  to  destroy,  and,  it  would  seem,  jsolely 
for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  their  thirst  for  blood.  Towards  the 
south  and  the  west,  they  made  a  perfect  desert  of  the  whole 
country  within  five  hundred  miles  of  their  seats.  A  much 
greater  number  of  those  Indians,  who,  since  the  commencement 

*  Report  of  Commisunoners  of  the  Missionary  Society,  1  Mass.  Hist 
ColL  Vol.  V. 
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of  the  seventeenth  century  have  perished  by  the  sword  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  have  been  destroyed  by  that 
single  nation,  than  in  all  their  wars  "with  the  Europeans. 

But,  instead  of  exerting  their  influence  in  assuaging  the 
passions  of  the  Indians  and  in  promoting  peace  amongst  them, 
the  European  governments,  intent  only  on  the  acquisition  of 
territory  and  power,  encouraged  their  natural  propensities. 
Both  France  and  England  courted  a  disgraceful  alliance  with 
savages ;  and  both,  under  the  usual  pleas  of  self-defence  and 
retaliation,  armed  them  against  the  defenceless  inhabitants  of 
the  other  party.  The  sack  of  Schenectady,  the  desolation  of 
the  island  of  Montreal,  the  murdering  expeditions  on  the 
frontiers  of  New  England,  are  related  by  the  respective  histo- 
rians with  indifference,  if  not  with  exultation.  No  scruple  was 
felt  in  inducing  all  the  Indian  tribes  to  carry  on  against  America 
their  usual  warfare,  and  to  desolate^  without  discrimination  of 
age  or  sex,  the  whole  extent  of  a  frontier  of  twelve  hundred 
miles  during  the  seven  years  of  the  war  of  Independence. 

The  United  States  are  at  least  free  from  that  reproach.  If 
their  population  has  pressed  too  fast  on  the  natives,  if  oc- 
casionally they  have  too  forcibly  urged  purchases  of  land,  their 
government,  ever  since  they  were  an  independent  nation,  has 
not  only  used  every  endeavour  to  be  at  peace  with  the  Indians, 
but  has  succeeded  in  preventing  war  amongst  them  to  a  de- 
gree heretofore  unknown  in  America.  And,  at  Ghent,  they 
proposed  an  article  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  by  which  both 
nations  should  engage,  if  unfortunately  they  were  again  at  war, 
never  to  employ  the  savages  as  auxiliaries.  We  trust  that 
under  any  contingency,  the  two  nations  will  act  as  if  the  arti- 
cle had  been  made  a  condition  of  the  treaty. 

The  vocabulary  of  the  Onondagas  was  extracted  by  Mr.. 
Duponceau  from  Zeisberger's  Manuscript  Dictionary.  That 
of  the  Mohawks  was  taken  by  Mr.  S.  E.  Dwight,  of  New 
Haven,  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  Parish.  That  of  the  Senecas  was 
received  through  the  War  Department.  Mr.  Jefferson's  mutila- 
ted vocabulary  has  supplied  part  of  the  words  in  the  vocabula- 
ry of  the  Oneidas.  The  others,  and  all  those  in  the  Cayuga 
dialect,  were  taken  from  Smith  Baiton. 


The  southern  Iroquois  tribes  occupied  Chowan  River  and  its 
tributary  streams,     lliey  were  bounded,  on  the  east,  by  the 
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most  southerly  Lenape  tribes,  who  were  io  possession  of  the 
low  country  along  the  seashores,  and  those  of  Albemarle  and 
Pamlico  Sounds.  Towards  the  south  and  the  west  they  ex- 
tended beyond  the  river  Neuse.  They  appear,  to  have  been 
known  in  Virginia,  in  early  times,  under  the  name  of  Monacans, 
as  far  north  as  James  River. 

A  powerful  chief  of  the  Chowans  is  mentioned  in  the  ac- 
counts of  the  first  attempts  to  establish  a  colony  on  Roanoke 
Island  and  its  vicinity.  Lawson,  in  his  account  of  the  North 
Carolina  Indians,  enumerates  the  Cbowans,  the  Meherrins,  and 
the  Nottoway s,  as  having  together  ninety-five  warriors  in  the 
year  1708.  But  the  Meherrins  or  Tuleloes  and  the  Notto- 
way s  inhabited  respectively  the  two  rivers  of  that  name,  and 
were  principally  seated  in  Virginia.  We  have  but  indistinct 
notices  of  the  Tuteloes.  It  ha^  been  seen  that  they  had  mi* 
grated  to  the  north  and  joined  the  Six  Nations,  who  brought 
them  forward,  in  1758,  as  one  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
confederacy.  Evans,  in  the  Analysis  of  his  Map,  says  that  the 
Six  Nations  had  allotted  lands  on  the  3usquelmnna  to  several 
tribes,  amongst  which  he  enumerates  the  Tuteloes  from  Me* 
herrin  River  in  Virginia ;  and  he  further  states,  that  they  (the 
Six  Nations)  laid  no  claim  to  the  country  of  the  Tuscaroras 
who  had  been  driven  away,  but  were  not  so  well  satisfied  as  to 
the  lands  of  the  Tuteloes  and  Meherrins,  whom  they  had  re- 
ceived under  their  protection.  We  have  no  vocabulary  of 
that  tribe,  and  no  knowledge  that  they  still  exist  under  that 
name. 

It  appears  by  Beverly,  that  the  Nottoway s  had  preserved  their 
independence  and  their  numbers  later  than  the  Powhatans,  and 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  they  had  still  one 
hundred  and  thirty  warriors.  They  do  not  appear  to  have 
migrated  from  their  original  seats  in  a  body.  In  the  year  1820, 
they  are  said  to  have  been  reduced  to  twenty-seven  souls,  and 
were  still  in  possession  of  seven  thousand  acres  m  Southamp- 
ton county,  Virginia,  which  had  been,  at  an  early  date,  reserved 
to  them.  J.  Wood  obtained  in  that  year  a  vocabulary  of  their 
language  from  Edie  Turner,  who  was  called  their  Queen.  It 
was  transmitted  by  Mr.  JefEenon  to  Mr.  Duponceau,  who 
immediately  recognised  it  as  an  Iroquois  dialect.  They  had 
till  then  been  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  Powhatan  tribes  of 
the  Lenape  stock.  Another  vocabulary  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Hon.  James  Tresevant,  which  corresponds  with  that  of 
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Wood,  and  from  which  we  learn  that  the  true  name  of  that 
tribe  is  Cherohakah. 

The  Tuscaroras  were  by  far  the  most  powerful  nation  in 
North  Carolina,  and  occupied  all  the  residue  of  the  territory 
in  that  colony,  which  has  been  described  as  inhabited  by  Iro- 

Suois  tribes.  Their  principal  seats  in  1708,  were  on  the 
leuse  and  the  Taw  or  Tar  rivers,  and,  according  to  Lawson, 
they  had  twelve  hundred  warriors  in  BAeen  towns.  The 
Albemarle  district  in  North  Carolina  had  at  that  time  been 
settled  more  than  fifty  years;  and,  although  some  collisions 
had  occurred,  no  serious  conflict  had  till  then  taken  place 
between  the  white  emigrants  and  the  weaker  Indian  tribes, 
bordering  on  the  sounds  and  seated  near  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers.  The  settlements  did  not  extend  far  inland  towards  the 
Tuscaroras ;  and  an  accession  of  German  emigrants  seenis  to 
have  been  the  immediate  cause  of  what  that  nation  considered 
as  an  encroachment.  Lawson,  who  was  Surveyor  General  of 
the  Colony,  was  the  first  victim  of  their  resentment.  Having 
taken  and  murdered  him,  they  thought  they  had  proceeded  too  far 
to  retreat,  and,  falling  unexpectedly  on  the  inhabitants,  mas- 
sacred one  hundred  and  thirty  in  one  day.  (September,  1711.) 
They  were  joined  by  several  small  adjacent  tribes,  which 
appear  to  have  inhabited  the  low  country  between  the  Neuse 
and  Cape  Fear  rivers,  the  principal  of  which  is  called  Corees 
or  Coramines.  The  colony  was  still  very  weak  and  was  thrown 
into  great  alarm.  The  government  of  South  Carolina  sent  to 
their  assistance  Colonel  Barnwell  with  six  hundred  niilitia  and 
about  six  hundred  friendly  Indians.*  He  killed  or  took  n6ar 
three  hundred  hostile  Indians,  principally  of  the  smaller  tribes, 
surrounded  six  hundred  Tuscaroras,  and  made  with  them  a 
peace  which  they  soon  broke.  In  the  autumn  of  1712,  all  the 
inhabitants  south  and  southwest  of  Chowan  River  were  obliged 
to  live  in  forts;  and  the  Tuscaroras  expected  assistance  from 
the  Five  Nations.f  This  could  not  have  been  given,  without 
involving  the  confederacy  in  a  war  with  Great  Britain  ;  and 
the  Tuscaroras   were   left  to  their  own  resources.     A^  force, 

*  Two  hundred  and  eighteen  Cberokees,  seventy-nine  Creeks,  forg- 
one Catawbas,  twenty-eight  Yamassees.  Hewatt's  Account  of  South 
Carolina.  The  Indians  sent  the  following  year,  under  Colonel  Moore, 
are  called  Ashley  Indians  by  Dr.  Williamson. 

-\\  Letter  of  Governor  Pollock  to  the  Proprietors,  of  September,  1712. 
WiltiamBon's  History  of  North  Carolina. 
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consisting  chiefly  of  southern  Indians  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Moore^  was  again  sent  by  the  government  of  South 
Carolina  to  assist  the  northern  colony.  He  besieged  and  took 
a  fort  of  the  Tuscaroras,  called  Narahuke,  near  the  Cotechney, 
between  the  Taw  and  Neuse  rivers, ,  ^Maich,  1713.)  Of  eight 
hundred  prisoners,  six  hundred  were  given  up  to  the  Southern 
Indians,  who  carried  them  to  South  Carolina  to  sell  them  as 
slaves.  The  eastern  Tuscaroras,  whose  principal  town  was  on 
the  Taw,  twenty  miles  above  Washington,  immediately  made 
peace,  and  a  portion  was  settled  a  few  years  after  north  of  the 
Roanoke,  near  Windsor,  where  they  continued  till  the  year 
1803.  But  the  great  body  of  the  nation  removed  in  1714-15, 
to  the  Five  Nations,  was  received  as  the  sixth,  and  has  since 
shared  their  fate.* 

The  Tuscarora  vocabulary  prepared  by  Nich.  and  Jas. 
Cassick,  native  Indians,  was  received  through  the  War  Departr 
mem. 


SECTION  III. 
SOUTHERN  INDIANS  EAST  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

The  nations  still  found  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  south 
of  the  territory  formerly  occupied  by  the  Lenape  and  Iroquois 
tribes,  are  the  remnant  of  the  Catawbas,  the  Cherokees,  the 
Creek  confederacy  and  the  Seminoles,  the  Choctaws  and  the 
Chickasas.  Of  the  other  numerous  tribes,  which  appear  tp 
have  formerly  inhabited  the  lower  country  of  Carolina,  the 
eastern  part  of  Georgia,  and  West  Florida,  w-e  have  but  partial 
and  very  imperfect  accounts. 

Id  the  year  1670,  when  Englbh  emigrants  first  settled  in 
South  Carolina,  four  tribes  are  mentioned  near  the  seashore 
between  the  rivers  Ashley  and  Savannah :  — the  Stonoes,  Edis? 
toes,  Westoes,  and  Savannahs.  As  the  Westoes  are  said  to 
have  occupied  the  country  between  the  Ashley  and  the  Edisto 
rivers,!  it  seems  probable  that  the  first  three  tribes  were  but 
one  nation.  They  are  represented  as  cruel  and  hostile,  and  a 
war  betv^een  them,  and  the  white  settlers  began  in  or  before  the 

*  The  account  of  this  war  is  derived  from  Hewatt  and  Williamson 
compared.  t  Ramsay  and  Hewat^ 
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year  1680.*  They  were  at  the  same  time  at  war  with  tjie 
Savannahs,  by  whom  they  were  shortly  after  totally  defeated 
and  driven  away.f  The  Savannahs  remained  in  the  province, 
and,  according  to  Archdale's  testimony,  were,  in  1695,  **  good 
friends  and  useful  neighbours  of  the  English.''  They  are  also 
mentioned  by  Lawson,  who  was  in  Charleston  in  1700,  as  ''a 
famous,  warlike,  friendly  nation,  living  to  the  south  of  Ashley 
River."  The  name  of  Savannahs,  most  probably  derived  from 
that  of  the  river  on  which  they  lived,  and  which  is  of  Spanish 
origin,  is  there  dropped.  Instead  of  them  we  find  only  the 
Yamassees,  occupying  the  same  seats,  mentioned  uniformly  as 
having  been,  from  the  first  settlement,  friendly  to  the  English 
and  hostile  to  the  Spaniards  of  Florida;  and,  as  no  mention' 
whatever  is  made  of  a  war  with  the  Savannahs,  or  that  they 
had  been  expelled  from  the  province,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
they  and  the  Yamassees  were  the  same  people,  and  the  last 
their  true  Indian  name.  That  of  their  principal  town  was 
Poketalico,  which  belongs  also  to  a  tributary  stream  of  the 
Great  Kanhawa.  We  have  no  specimen  of  their  language  ; 
but  the  name  of  Coosa  Hatchie,J  or  Coosa  River,  is  certainly 
Muskhogee,  and  renders  it  probable  that  they  were  a  tribe  of 
that  nation. 

The  Yamassees  bad  assisted  the  English  in  two  expeditions, 
carried  on  by  Governor  Moore  against  the  Spaniards  of  St. 
Augustine  and  the  Indians  living  between  the  rivers  Altamaha 
und  Savannah,  and  again,  as  late  as  1712*- 17 13,  against  the 
Tuscaroras.  ^  In  1715,  they  suddenly  attacked  the  colony, 
massacred  a  number  of  inhabitants  unaware  of  4iny  danger,  and 
involved  South  Carolina  in  a  calamitous  and  dangerous  war. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  excited  by  the  Spaniards,  to  whom 
they  had  previously  been  remarkably  hostile.  Subsequent 
circumstances  render  the  suggestion  probable.  But  other 
causes,  of  which  the  principal  was  beyond  doubt  the  progress 
and  extension  of  the  settlements,  must  have  cooperated  in 
forming  the  general  combination,  not  only  of  the  Yamassees 
and  of  the  Creeks  and  Appalachians  from  beyond  the  Savan- 
nah, but  also  of  the  Cherokees,  the  Catawbas,  the  Congarees, 
and  of  all  the   tribes  as  far  as   Cape  Fear  River.      These 

*  ChalmerB.  ^  Archdale. 

t  HaUkie  means  River,  in  the  Muskhogee  language,  and  Coosa  is  the 
name  of  a  well-known  river  in  their  country. 
J  Hewatc  ' 
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advanced  within  fifty  miles  of  Charleston,  but  were  finally  re- 
pulsed ;  and  Governor  Craven,  with  almost  all  the  railitia, 
marched  ao;ain$t  the  Yamassees  and  their  southern  confederates, 
defeated  them  in  a  bloody  engagement,  and  drove  them  across 
the  Savannah  out  of  the  province.  Tliey  were  veil  received 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  still  committed  hostilities  on  the  frontiers. 
The  warfare  continued  several  years  in  that  quarter.  Peace 
was  restored  by  Governor  Nicholson  ;  and  that  which  he  made 
with  the  adjacent  small  tribes  northeast  of  Charleston,  of  which 
DO  subsequent  notice  is  taken,  does  not  appear  to ,  have  been 
ever  after  disturbed.*  It  may  be  that  the  small  tribe  called 
YamacraWy  which  the  first  settlers  of  Georgia  found  near  the 
site  of  Savannah,  was  a  remnant  of  the  Yamassees. 

Of  the  small  tribes  northeast  of  Charleston,  both  in  South 
and  North  Carolina,  we  know  hardly  any  thing  but  their  names. 
Lawson,  who,  in  1700-1,  travelled  from  Charleston  to  the  set- 
tlement at  the  mouth  of  Taw  River  on  Pamlico  sound,  left  the 
seashore  at  the  mouth  of  the  San  tee,  and  proceeded  north- 
wardly '  to  the  hilly  country,  and  thence  eastwardly  to  Pamlico 
or  Pamlicough.  He  mei^tions  the  Sewees,  Santees,  Wyniaws, 
Congarees,  Waterees,  and  Waxsaws,  as  very  small  tribes,  resid- 
ing principally  on  the  waters  of  the  Santee.  He  left  on  his 
right  the  Cheraws  and  Cape  F^ar  Indians,  whom  he  does  not 
mention.  In  his  progress  northwardly  he  came  to  an  Esaw 
town,  which  appears  to  have  been  situated  on  the  Pedee. 
The  Elsaws  were  the  only  powerful  nation  till  he  came  to  the 
Tuscaroras.  They  amounted  to  several  thousands,  and  within 
twenty  miles  of  their  town  Lawson  found  that  of  the  Kadu'^ 
pawSy  in  which  we  recognise  the  name  of  Catawbas.  As  no 
further  mention  is  made  of  the  Esaws,  and  no  other  populous 
nation  is  ever  after  alluded  to  in  that  quarter  but  the  Catawbas, 
there  cannot,  it  seems,  be  any  doubt  of  their  identity  with  tlie 
Esaws  of  Lawson,  who  probably  mistook  a  local  for  the  gen* 
eric  name  of  the.  nation.  Between  them  and  the  Tusca- 
roras of  the  river  Neuse,  he  places  the  Saponas  on  a  branch 
of  Cape  Fear  River,t  and  in  their  vicinity  the  Toteros  and 

*  Nicholson  became  Governor  io  1721.  He  is  said  by  Hewatt  to  have 
treated  with  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees.  The  pennaneqt  pea^e  with 
the  small  tribes  is  inferred  from  the  silence  of  Hewatt  and  Ramsay. 

f  Or  rather  of  the  Great  Pedee,  which  he  does  not  mention,  and 
some  branches  of  which  he  evidently  mistook  for  tribntaiy  streams  of 
Cape  Fear  River* 
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the  Keyauwees,  three  small  tribes  amounting  together  to  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  souls,  which  had  but  lately  been~  driven  away 
from  the  west  into  that  quarter.  He  was  shown,  near  the 
Sapona  town,  the  graves  of  seven  Indians  "  lately  killed  by  the 
Sinnegars  or  Jennitos,"  (^Senecas  or  Oneidasy)  and  the  three 
tribes  had  determined  to  unite  in  one  town  for  their  better  se- 
curity.* East  of  them  and  west  of  the  Tuscaroras,  he  mentions 
the  Sissipahaus  on  the  waters  of  Cape  Fear  River,  and  the  Enoes 
on  a  branch  of  the  Neuse.  With  the  exception  of  the  Ca- 
tawbas,  we  have  not  the  least  knowledge  of  the  language  of 
any  of  those  tribes. 

Lawson  has  also  given  an  enumeration  of  the  tribes  inhabit- 
ing the  eastern  part  of  North  Carolina,  extending  westwardly 
but  a  short  distance  beyond  Neuse  River.  He  estimates  the 
warriors  of  the  Iroquois  tribes  at  one  thousand  three  hundred, 
of  the  Lenape  at  less  than  one  hundred,  of  the  Woccons  at 
one  hundred  and  twenty,  of  all  the  otlier  tribes,  including  the 
Machapunga  (or  Maramiskeetf),  the  Bear  River,  Connamox, 
and  Neuse,  at  only  one  hundred  and  twenty.  This  last  num- 
ber appears  to  be  underrated  ;  and  neither  the  Enoes  nor  the 
Coramines  are  included.  But  it  shows  the  insignificance  of 
the  small  tribes  which  have  disappeared. 

The  records  of  North  Carolina  would  probably  throw  some 
light  on  that  subject.  We  learn  from  Williamson  that  the 
Saponas  and  the  Chowans,  about  the  year  1720,  obtained  leave 
to  join  the  Tuscaroras.  The  Wyanokes,  whom  he  mentions  as 
having  lived  on  the  river  Nottoway  and  formeriy  emigrated  from 
the  Susquehanna,  were  probably  a  tribe  connected  with  the 
Nottoways  and  Chowans.  To  the  names  already  mentioned 
may  be  added  the  upper  and  lower  Sawara  towns,  laid  down, 
south  of  the  Dan  River,  in  all  the  early  maps  of  North  Caroli- 
na. In  Jeffrey's  map,  a  tribe  called  Saluda,  is  also  laid  down, 
south  of  that  river,  near  the  present  site  of  Columbia  in  South 
Carolina,  with  a  note,  that  it  bad  removed  to  Conestogo  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Some  detached  observations  of  Lawson  may  deserve  notice. 
Bufifaloes  (bisons)  were  found  in  his  lime  on  the  hilly  country 
on  the  head  waters  of  Cape  Fear  River ;  and  it  is  not  known 
that  they  were  ever  seen  north  of  that  place,  east  of  the  Alle- 

*  Lawson^  New  Voyage  to  Cvr<dina,  pp.  44  -  47. 
f  Williamson. 
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ghany  Mountains.  He  asserts  positively,'  that  the  wolf  of  the 
woods  is  the  Indian  dog,  that  the  Indians  have  no  other  dogs 
than  domesticated  wolves.*  But  his  most  remarkable  assertion 
is,  that  the  *'  Indian  women  never  plant  corn  amongst  us,  as 
they  do  amongst  the  Iroquois,  who  are  always  at  war  and  hunt- 
ing." '^The  reason  he  alleges  for  the  Iroquois  usage  was 
equally  applicable  to  all  the  other  Indians,  without  excepting 
those  of  North  Carolina. 

The  difference  between  the  languages  of  those  several  tribes 
struck  Lawson  forcibly.  He  observes  that  he  could  find  but 
one  word  common  to  the  Tuscaroras  and  the  Woccons,  who 
lived  but  two  leagues  apart.  In  the  absence  of  vocabularies, 
it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain,  whether  most  of  those  several 
communities  spoke  languages  radically  different  from  each  oth- 
er, or  dialects  of  the  same.  But  we  are  mdebted  to  Lawson  for 
those  of  the  Tuscaroras,  of  the  Pamlicos,  and  of  the  Woccons ; 
and  they  certainly  belong  to  three  distinct  languages.  He  did 
not  suspect  that  of  the  Tuscaroras  to  be  an  Iroquois  dialect,  and 
that  bis  short  specimen  of  that  of  the  Pamlicos  would  enable 
us  to  ascertain  how  far  the  Lenape  tribes  extended  towards 
the  south.  On  comparing  tJie  vocabularies  of  the  Woccons  and 
the  Catawbas,  out  of  fifty -one  words  found  in  both,  sixteen 
appear  to  have  more  or  less  remote  affinities  ;  and  the  Woccons 
have  accordingly  been  designated  as  belonging  to  the  same 
family  of  languages.f 

The  Catawbas,  according  to  Adair  and  Ramsay,  could  mus- 
ter one  thousand  five  hundred  warriors  at  the  first  settlement 
of  South  Carolina.  Lawson  estimates  them,  under  the  name 
of  Esaws,  at  several  thousand  souls.  Mr.  Miller  says,  that 
they  were  originally  called  Flatheads,  and  were  a  terror  to  the 
surrounding  tribes.  They  were  able,  at  no  very  remote  time, 
to  drive  away  the  Shawnoes  linom  their  temporary  settlement, 

•  It  is  mentioned  in  Captain  Franklin's  first  Expedition^  that  some  Cop- 
permine River  Indians,  having  caught  a  litter  of  young  wolves^  kept 
,  several  in  order  to  improve  the  breed  of  their  dogs, 
t  The  following  are  the  most  remarkable. 


tUfOf 

ikreef 

WoccoM. 
tonne, 
namperre, 
nammee, 

Catawba. 
dupunna, 
naperra, 
namunda, 

four,      punnuni-panne,purTe  piirra, 
iM£er,    ejaa,                   eeyau. 
.mauutf,jauo-he,            Ji^T^b, 
wife,     yecauan,            yakezuh, 

brothcTj 

maizej 

hready 

hous6f 

anakej 


Woccoir. 

yenrauhe, 

cose, 

ikettau, 

coke, 

yati-hauk, 

awhauQ, 

yacunne, 


Catawba. 

murrandeh» 

koos, 

koostan, 

ffook, 

y-ah, 

ah-hab, 

y-ee. 
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on  the  head  waters  probably  of  the  Santee  and  Pedee,  and, 
according  to  Adair,  could  still  muster  four  hundred  warriors  in 
1743,  Yet  they  are  mentioned  by  the  historians  of  South 
Carolina,  only  in  1712,  as  auxiliaries  against  the  Tuscaroras  ; 
in  1715,  as  having  joined  the  other  northern  tribes  in  the  con- 
federacy against  the  colony ;  in  1756,  as  requesting  that  a  fort 
might  be  built  upon  their  lands;  for  the  last  time  in  1760,  as 
auxiliaries  against  the  Cherokees.  It  must  thence  be  inferred 
that,  excepting  the  short  war  of  1715,  they  were  always  at 
peace  with  Carolina.  Their  perpetual  wars  with  the  Shaw- 
noes,  with  the  Cherokees,  and,  finally,  with  the  Six  Nations, 
may  have  kept  them  sufficiently  occupied,  and  compelled  them 
to  remain  on  friendly  terms  with  the  only  people,  by  whom 
they  could  be  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition.  Another 
cause  for  their  peaceable  disposition  towards  the  English,  may 
b^  found  in  the  slow  progress  of  the  settlements  in  that  quar- 
ter. "  In  1736,  settlements  had  extended  partially  about  eighty 
or  ninety  miles  from  the  seacoast.  Between  1750  and  1760, 
settlements  were  commenced  two  hundred  miles  from  Charles- 
ton by  emigrants  from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  Between 
the  seacoast  settlements  and  those  to  the  westward,  a  consider- 
able tract  of  country  was  for  several  years  left  in  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  aborigines."  * 

The  boundaries  and  extent  of  the  territory  occupied  by  the 
Catawbas,  cannot  be  ascertained,  and  may  not  always  have 
been  the  same.  It  is  probable  that  the  Cherokees  were  origi-  . 
Dally  in  possession  of  the  country  on  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Savannah,  the  Santee  and  the  Pedee.  If,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, the  Woccons,  who  bordered  on  the  Tuscaroras,  spoke 
a  dialect  of  the  Catawba  language,  it  must  have  had  a  consid- 
erable extent,  and  may  have  been  that  of  the  Congarees,  of 
the  Cheraws,  and  of  some  other  of  the  small  tribes.f  It  is 
altogether  distinct  from  the  Cherokee,  but  has  some  affinities 

•  Ramsay's  History  of  South  Carolina,  Vol.  I.  Chap.  vi. 

f  The  Cheraws  are  said  to  have  joined  the  Catawbas,  and  to  have 
been  living  amongst  them  in  1768.  (Rev.  E.  Potter's  letter  to  Dr. 
Stiles  in  the  tenth  volume  of  1  Mass.  Hist  Coll.)  Adair  mentions  the 
Cheraws,  Waterees,  Congarees, E noes,  &c.,  as  having  joined  the  Cataw- 
bas ;  but  I  believe  him  mistaken  when  he  says  that  they  spoke  different 
dialects.  T)ie  words  collected  forty  years  ago  by  B,  Smith  Barton  are, 
all  but  one,  identical  with  those  of  Mr.  Miller's  vocabulary  taken  this 
year.    (1835.)    Barton's  New  Views,  &c.   (Philad.  1797.) 
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with  the  Muskhogee  and  even  the  Choctaw.  These  did  not 
however  appear  sufficient  to  make  it  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  same  family. 

The  Catawbas,  enfeebled  hj  their  disastrous  wafs  atid  princi-* 
pally  by  that  with  the  Six  Nations,  greatly  diminished  by  the 
smallpox  and  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  surrounded  by  the 
progressive  settlements  of  the  white  inhabitants,  have  ultimate- 
ly ceded  all  their  lands,  reserving  only  a  tract  of  6fteen  miles 
square,  on  each  side  of  the  Santee  or  Catawba  River,  on  the 
borders  of  North  Carolina,  which,  now  reduced  to  ninety-eight 
souls,  they  still  occupy.  Their  vocabulary  has  been  obtained^ 
within*  this  year,  through  the  care  of  Mr.  John  L.  Miller^ 
President  of  the  Ebenezer  Academy. 


De  Soto  appears  to  have  passed,  in  1540,  through  part  of 
the  Cherokee  country.  But  the  Europeans  since  that  tim9 
had  not  come  in  contact  with  the  Cherokees,  before  the  set"* 
dement  of  South  Carolina ;  and  they  are  for  the  first  time  men-' 
tioned  in  1693,  when  they  complained  that  the  Savannahs, 
Esaws,  and  Congarees  took  prisoners  from  them,  and  sold 
them  as  slaves  in  Charleston.*  It  appears  that  the  Yamassees 
used  to  make  incursions  into  Florida  for  the  same  purpose. 
Governor  Archdale,  who  acted  towards  the  Indians  with  equal 
good  sense  and  humanity,  put  an  end  to  that  practice  in  1695.t 
The  Cherokees  sent  more  than  two  hundred  warriors,  in  1712, 
to  assist  the  English  in  the  war  against  the  Tuscaroras.  Al« 
though  their  name  is  mentioned,  in  1715,  amongst  the  Northern 
Indians  of  the  confederacy  against  Carolina,  as  the  whole 
number  of  those  who  took  arms  in  that  quarter  were  estimated 
at  only  six  hundred,  it  b  not  probable  that  they  took  a  very 
active  part  in  that  conflict.  Governor  Nicholson  established 
fiiendly  relations  with  them,  which  were  confirmed  by  the 
solemn  treaty  of  1730,  negotiated  by  Alexander  Cummings^ 
and  which  secured  peace  for  thirty  years.! 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seven   years^  war,   they  acted   as 
auxiliaries  to  the  British,  and  assisted  at  the  capture  of  Fort 
Duquesne.     On  their  return  home,  they  committed  some  dep-       ^^  ;f  ' 
redations  in  Virginia,  which  were  not  tamely  submitted  to ;  and 

*  Hewatt  t  Ibid.  t  Hewatt  and  Ramsay* 

VOL.  II.  12 
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several  of  their  warriors  were  killed.  The  proper  steps 
to  pacify  them  were  not  taken ;  and  a  war  ensued  equally 
calamitous  to  both  parties.  It  became  necessary  to  bring 
British  troops  from  the  north ;  two  expeditions  were  made  into 
their  country,  and  p^ace  was  restored  in  1761.  They  took 
arms  on  the  British  side  during  the  war  of  Independence,  and, 
although  some  prior  treaties  intervened,  partial  hostilities  con- 
tinued several  years  after  1783  ;  and  peace  was  not  secured 
till  the  treaty  of  Hobton  in  1791.  By  this  treaty  a  territory  on 
which  white  settlers  had  encroached,  was  restored  to  them. 
From  that  time  they  have  ever  been  at  peace  with  the  United 
States  ;  and,  during  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  they  as- 
sisted America,  as  auxiliaries,  against  the  Creeks. 

The  territory  of  the  Cherokees,  Chelakees,  or  more  proper- 
ly Tsalakies,  extended  north  and  south  of  the  southwesterly 
continuation  of  the  Appalachian  mountains,  embracing  on  the 
north  the  country  on  Tennessee  or  Cherokee  River  and  its 
tributary  streams,  from  their  sources  down  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
Muscle  Shoals,  where  they  were  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
Chicasas.  The  Cumberland  mountain  may  be  considered  as 
having  been  their  boundary  on  the  north  ;  but  since  the  country 
has  been  known  to  us,  no  other  Indian  nation  but  some  small 
bands  of  Sbawnoes,  had  any  settlement  between  that  mountain 
and  the  Ohio.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Savannah  they  were 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Creeks,  the  division  line  being 
Broad  River  and  generally  along  the  thirty-fourth  parallel  of 
north  latitude.  On  the  east  of  the  Savannah,  their  original 
seats  embraced  the  upper  waters  of  that  river,  of  the  Santee 
and  probably  of  the  Yadkin,  but  could  not  have  extended 
as  far  south  as  the  thirty-fourth  degree  of  north  latitude.  They 
were  bounded  on  the  south,  in  that  quarter,  probably  by  Musk- 
tiogee  tribes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Savannah,  and  farther  east 
by  the  Catawbas. 

The  Cherokees,  like  other  Indian  nations,  were  almost  always 
at  war  with  some  of  the  adjacent  tribes.  They  had  probably 
contributed  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Sbawnoes  from  the  country 
south  of  the  Ohio,  and  appear  to  have  been  perpetually  at  war 
with   some  branch   or  other  of   that  erratic   nation.*     They 

*  The  last  settlemeAt  of  the  Shawnoes  south  of  the  Ohio  was  at 
Bull's  .Town  on  the  Little  Kenhawa.  They  were  obliged  to  abandon 
it  about  the  year  1770,  on  account  of  the  repeated  attacks  of  small 
Cherokee  parties. 
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had  also  long-continued  hostilities  with  the  Six  Nations,  which 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  conducted  with  much  vigor  on  either 
side,  and  were  terminated  about  the  years  1744-1750,  through 
the  interference  of  the  British  government.  It  appears  by  an 
answer  sent  by  them  at  the  conferences  of  Carlisle  of  1753, 
to  a  previous  message  of  the  Delawares,  that  they  had  at  a 
former  period  entertained  amicable  relations  with  that  tribe. 
They  express  in  it  friendly  dispositions,  say  that  they  had  not 
beard  from  the  Delawares  for  a  long  time,  and  call  them 
nephews.* 

The  cogntry  of  the  Cherokees  was  strong ;  they  formed 
but  one  nation,  and  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  materially 
injured  by  their  Indian  wars.  It  would  seem,  that  since  they 
came  in  contact  with  the  Europeans,  and  notwithstanding  suc- 
cessive cessions  of  part  of  their  territory,,  their  number,  at  least 
during  the  last  forty  years,  has  been  increased.  Their  war- 
riors were  estimated  at  two  thousand  three  hundred  in  the  vear 
1762,  by  Adair,  who  adds,  that  he  was  informed  that  forty 
years  before  they  had  six  thousand.  According  to  a  late 
estimate  of  the  Indian  Department,  they  now  amount  to 
fifteen  thousand  souls,  including  those  who  have  already  re- 
moved beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  exclusively  of  about 
twelve  hundred  negroes  in  their  possession.  The  progress  of 
civilization  amongst  them  will  be  hereafter  adverted  to.  We 
abstain  from  any  observation  on  recent  transactions  connected 
with  the  intended  removal  of  the  whole  tribe  beyond  the  Mis-i 
sissippi,  this  being  the  subject  of  pending  negotiations,  which, 
it  is  hoped,  may  be  attended  with  a  result  satisfactory  to  all 
parties. 

The  vocabularies  of  their  language  are  amongst  the  most 
authentic  we  have  of  any  Indian  nation.     The  appended  com- 

Sarative  vocabulary  was  entirely  written  by  Mr.  Boudinot,  or 
fr.  Ridge,  Jun.,  both  native  Cherokees,  who  speak  EngKsh  as 
if  it  were  their  mother  tongue.  The  Rev,  Mr.  Worcester 
has  also  aided  our  enquiries  in  that  quarter. 

Dr.  Barton  thought  that  the  Cherokee  language  .belonged 
to  the  Iroquois  family  ;  and,  on  this  point,  I  am  inclined  to  the  - 
same  opinion.     The  affinities  are  few  and  remote ;  but  there 

*  MS.  papers  of  the  late  John  Montgomery  of  Carlisle,  given  to  me, 
with  sundry  other  interesting  Indian  documents,  by  his  son,  the  late 
John  Montgomeiy,  of  Baltimore. 
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is  a  fimilarity  in  the  general  termination  of  sytlaUes,  in  the 
pronunciation  and  accent,  which  has  struck  some  of  the  native 
Cherokees.  We  have  not  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  gram* 
mar,  and  generally  of  the  language  of  the  Five  Nations,  or  of 
the  Wyandots,  to  decide  that  question.  But  a  particular  char- 
acter of  the  Cherokee  has  been  disclosed  by  Guess's  syllabic 
alphabet. 

Sequoyah,  or  Guess,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  is  a  native 
Cherokee,  unacquainted  with  the  English  language.     He  saw 
v"^    ^  books  in  the  missionary  schools,  and  was  informed  that  the 

characters  represented  the  words  of  the  spoken  language. 
Not  understanding  how  this  was  done,  he  undertook  to  make 
characters  of  his  own  for  the  Cherokee,  and  at  first  attempted 
to  have  a  distinct  one  for  each  word.  He  soon  saw  that  the 
number  would  be  such  as  to  render  that  plan  impracticable ; 
and  discovering  that,  although  the  Cherokee  is  eminently  poly- 
syllabic, the  same  syllables  variously,  combined  perpetually 
recurred  in  difierent  words,  he  concluded  to  have  a  character 
for  each  syllable.  This  he  did  by  listening,  with  a  view  to  his 
object,  to  every  discourse  held  in  his  hearing,  and  noting  in  his 
own  way  every  new  syllable.  In  a  short  time  he  produced 
his  syllabic  alphabet  consisting  of  only  eighty-five  characters, 
through  which  he  was  enabled  to  teach  within  three  weeks 
every  Cherokee,  old  or  young,  who  desired  it,  how  to  write  bis 
own  language.  That  alphabet  has  superseded  ours.  Several 
books  and  a  newspaper  called  the  "  Phoenix,"  edited  by  Mr. 
Boudinot,  have  been  published  with  those  characters ;  and  the 
Cherokees  universally  use  them  when  writing  in  their  own 
tongue.  When  the  first  imperfect  copy  of  that  alphabet  was 
received  at  the  War  Department,  it  appeared  incredible  that  a 
language,  known  to  be  copious,  should  have  but  eighty-five  sylla* 
bles.  The  examination  of  a  Cherokee  spelling-book,  published 
-in  our  characters  by  the  Missionaries,  explained  what  seemed 
to  be  a  mystery. 

It  was  found  that  every  Cherokee  syllable  ended  in  a  vocal 
or  nasal  sound,  and  that  there  were  no  other  double  con- 
sonants but  tl  or  dl,  and  is,  and  combinations  of  s  with 
four  or  five  different  consonants.  The  language  has  twelve 
consonants  including  h,  viz,  g  or  £:,  A,  I,  m,  n,  qu^  d  or 
ty  dl  or  tly  is  J  ^i  y,  s;  five  vowels,  viz.  a,  6,  t,  o,  u ;  and 
a  nasal  ung.  It  is  obvious,  that,  multiplying  the  number  of 
consonants  (including  the  tl) 9  hy  the  six  vowels  (including  the 
nasal)  9  and  adding  to  the  product  the  said  six  vowels,  each  of 
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which  is  occasbnally  a  syllable,  you  have  the  whole  number  of 

i)ossible  syllables  in  the  language,  those  excepted  which  result 
rem  the  combinations  of  s  united  to  another  following  conso- 
nant, with  the  six  vowels.  It  would  have  required  about 
thirty  additional  characters,  if  Guess,  adhering  to  his  principle, 
had  m&de  a  new  one  for  each  such  combination,  (stOy  stCy  &c., 
spOy  tptj  &LC.)  He  gave  a  strong  proof  of  talent,  in  discover- 
ing that  he  might  dispense  with  those  thirty,  by  making  for  the 
8  a  distinct  character.*  It  wanted  but  one  step  more,  and 
to  have  also  given  a  distinct  character  to  each  consonant,  to 
reduce  the  whole  number  to  sixteen,  and  to  have  had  an  alpha- 
bet similar  to  ours.  In  practice,  however,  and  as  applied  to 
his  own  language,  the  superiority  of  Guess's  alphabet  is  mani- 
fest, and  has  been  fully  proved  by  experience.  You  must 
indeed  learn  and  remember  eighty-five  characters  instead  of 
twenty-five.  But  this  once  accomplished,  the  education  of  the 
pupil  is  completed,  he  can  read,  and  he  is  perfect  in  his  ortho- 
graphy without  making  it  the  subject  of  a  distinct  study.  The 
boy  learns  in  a  few  weeks  that  which  occupies  two  years  of  tlie 
time  of  ours.  It  is  that  peculiarity  in  the  vocal  or  nasal  ter- 
mination of  syllables  and  that  absence  of  double  consonants, 
more  discernible  to  the  ear  than  to  the  eye,  which  were  alluded 
to,  when  speaking  of  son^  affinity  in  that  respect  between  the 
Cherokee  and  the  Iroquois  languages. 

It  is  true  that  the  original  idea  of  expressing  sounds  by 
characters  was  suggested  to  Guess  by  our  books ;  it  must  be 
admitted  that  his  plan  would  have  failed  if  applied  to  perhaps 
any  other  language  than  the  Cherokee ;  and  it  is  doubtlul 
whether,  in  such  case,  he  would  have  ascended  to  the  discovery 
of  one  character  for  each  analyzed  sound.  But  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  this  untaught  Indian,  in  what  he  has  performed,  has 
exhibited  a  striking  instance  of  the  native  intelligence  of  his  race.f 

•  When  Guess  subsequently  explained  the  process  of  his  invention, 
he  said  that  what  had  cost  him  most  labor  was  the  hissing  sound.  Guess's 
characters  amount  to  eighty-five,  viz.  seventy-seven  as  above  stated, 
less  one,  the  syllable  mung  not  appearing  in  the  language.  Finding 
that  occasionally  k  was  pronounced  g ;  d  like  t ;  and  two  distinct  as- 
pirations connected  with  na^  he  has  added  eight  characters  representing 
the  sounds  «,  fta,  hna^  noX,  piy  te^  H,  iUt, 

f  Although  this  syllabic  alphabet  has  been  published  several  times, 
it  has  been  thought  consistent  with  the  object  of  this  essay  to  annex 
»  correct  copy  of  it  —  See  Appendix. 
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In  the  year  1732,  when  Georgia  was  first  settled,  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Creek  confederacy,  including  at  that  time  the 
Seminoles,  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  Mobile  River,  and 
by  the  ridge  that  separates  the  waters  of  the  Tombigbee  from 
those  of  the  Alabama,  the  ordinary  though  contested  boundary 
between  them  and  the  Choctaws  * ;  on  the  north  by  the  Chero^ 
kees  ;  on  the  northeast  by  the  Savannah ;  on  every  other  quarter 
by  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  believed  that 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Creeks  occupied, 
south  of  the  thirty-fourth  degree  of  north  latitude,  the  eastern 
as  well  as  the  western  banks  of  the  Savannah. 

It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  when  the  confederacy  was  con- 
solidated to  that  extent.  During  the  forty  preceding  years, 
we  find  the  Indians  between  Savannah  River  and  St.  Au- 
gustine, on  various  occasions,  divided  amongst  themselves  and 
taking  adverse  parts  in  the  conflicts  between  the  Spaniards  of 
Florida  and  the  English  settlers  of  South  Carolina.  It  may 
be,  that,  as  has  been  seen  recently,  the  contending  European 
powers  drew  to  their  respective  sides  diflTerent  portions  of  the 
confederacy.  But  we  cannot  ascertain  whether,  by  the  names 
of  Appalachians  and  Creeks,  both  of  which  occur  in  Hewatt  and 
other  early  writers,  distinct  tribes  are  designated.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  appellation  of  Appalachians  was  geographical  and 
applied  to  the  Indians  living  on  the  Appalachicola,  or  Chatahoo- 
chee  River,  as  the  name  of  Creeks  seems  to  have  been  given 
from  an  early  time  to  those  inhabiting  generally  the  country 
adjacent  to  the  river  Savannah. 

The  Creek  confederacy  now  consists  of  several  tribes  speak- 
ing diflferent  languages.  The  Muskhogees  are  the  prevailing 
nation,  amounting  to  more  than  seven  eighths  of  the  whole. 
The  Hilchittees  who  reside  on  the  Chatahoochee  and  Flint 
rivers,  though  a  distinct  tribe,  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Muskho- 
gee.  The  Seminoles  or  Isty-semole,  ("  wild  men,")  who  inhabit 
the  peninsula  of  Florida,  are  pure  Muskhogees,  who  have 
gradually  detached  themselves  from  the  confederacy,  but  who 
were  still  considered  as  members  of  it,  till  the  United  States 
treated  with  them  as  with  an  independent  nation.  The  name 
of  Seminoles  was  given  to  them,  on  account  of  their  being 
principally  hunters  and  attending  but  little  to  agriculture.     A 

*  According  to  Adair,  the  river  Coosa  was  the  boundary  in  his 
time. 
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vocabulary  is  wanted  in  order  to  prove  conclusively  the  entire 
identity  of  their  language  with  the  Muskhogee. 

There  is  some  diversity  in  the  accounts  given  by  the  Musk- 
bogees  of  their  origin.  The  chiefs  of  the  delegation^  who 
attended  at  Washington  in  the  year  1826,  agreed  that  the 
prevailing  tradition  amongst  them  was,  that  the  nation  had 
issued  out  of  a  cave  near  Alabama  River.  The  Hitchittees 
said  that  their  ancestors  had  fallen  from  the  sky.  These  modes 
of  speaking,  common  to  several  of  the  tribes,  only  show  that 
they  have  lost  the  recollection  of  any  ancient  migration,  and 
that  they  consider  themselves  as  aborigines.  Independent  of 
the  ancient  division  into  families  or  clans,  which  will  be  here- 
after adverted  to,  Mr.  Mitchell,  a  former  Indian  agent,  said 
that  there  was,  at  no  distant  time,  a  political  division  of  the 
nation  into  four  principal  towns  or  tribes,  viz.  the  Cussetah, 
the  Cowetah,  the  Tukawbatchie,  and  tbe  Oscoochee,  to  which 
the  Creeks,  though  now  dispersed  throughout  the  whole  of  their 
country,  still  respectively  belong.  This  division,  however, 
whether  geographical  or  political,  has  no  connexion  with  the 
distinction  of  languages.     • 

The  Uchees  and  the  Natches,  who  are  both  incorporated  in 
the  confederacy,  speak  two  distinct  languages  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  tbe  Muskhogee.  The  Natches,  a  residue  of  tbe 
well-known  nation  of  that  name,  came  from  tbe  banks  of  tbe 
Mississippi,  and  joined  the  Creeks  less  than  one  hundred  years 
ago.  The  original  seats  of  the  Uchees  were  east  of  the  Coosa 
and  probably  of  the  Chatahoochee ;  and  they  consider  them- 
selves as  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country.  They 
may  have  been  the  same  nation  wbich  is  called  Apalaches  in 
tbe  accounts  of  De  Soto's  expedition,  and  their  towns  were  till 
lately  principally  on  Flint  River.  It  appears,  however,  certain 
that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  were,  at 
least  in  part,  seated  on  the  western  banks  of  the  Savannab. 
It  has  already  been  seen  that,  in  1736,  they  claimed  tbe  coun- 
try below  and  above  Augusta.  In  Jeffrey's  Map  they  are 
laid  flown  in  the  same  manner,  but  with  a  note  thai  those 
settlements  bad  been  deserted  in  1715.  This  was  tbe  year  of 
the  signal  defeat  of  the  Yamassees,  who  were  assisted  by  the 
Creeks.  The  Yamassees  were  driven  across  the  river ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  Uchees  were  amongst  their  auxiliaries, 
and  that,  weakened  by  this  defeat,  they  found  it  safer  to  re- 
move to  a  greater  distance  from  the  English  settlements,  to- 
wards Flint  River. 
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It  has  been  ascertained  that  two  other  small  tribes  intinaatefy 
connected  together,  to  wit,  the  Alibamons  and  the  Coosadas  or 
Quesadas,  who  reside  near  the  river  Talapoosa,  also  speak  a 
language  or  a  dialect  distinct  from  that  of  the  Muskhogees ; 
but  its  vocabulary  has  not  been  obtained.  The  Talapoosa  and 
the  Coosa  form  by  their  junction  Alabama  River;  and  the 
Alibamons  must  certainly  be  the  residue  of  the  nation  of  that 
name,  mentioned  by  the  French  writers  as  living  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  old  French  fort  on  the  Alabama.  These  five  languages, 
the  Muskhogee  and  the  Hitchittee,  the  Uchee,  the  Natcbes, 
Itnd  the  Alibamon  or  Coosada  are,  it  is  believed,  the  only  ones 
spoken  by  the  different  tribes  of  the  Creek  confederacy.  The 
Appalachicolas,  with  whom  a  separate  treaty  has  recently  been 
made  by  the  United  States,  are  a  portion  of  the  Seminoles, 
residing  west  of  St.  Mark's  near  the  mouth  of  the  Appalachicola 
or  Chatahoochee  River.  It  may  be  here  observed,  that,  al- 
though we  have  no  vocabulary  of  the  Piankishaws  and  of  the 
Kickapoo,  it  is  fully  ascertained  that  they  respectively  speak 
dialects  of  the  Miami  and  of  the  Saukee.  The  Alibamons 
are  the  only  existing  tribe,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  of  whose 
language  we  have  no  positive  knowledge,  and  cannot  say 
whether  it  is  peculiar  to  them,  or  belongs  to  the  same  stock  as 
some  of  the  other  tribes.  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  ^ 
dialect  of  the  Choctaw,  or  Muskhogee. 

Although  partial  and  transient  collisions  with  the  Creeks 
occurred  subsequent  to  the  settlement  of  Georgia,  no  actual 
war  with  them  took  place  for  near  fifty  years.  They  took  an 
active  part  in  that  of  the  Revolution  against  the  Americans, 
and  continued  their  hostilities  till  the  treaty  concluded  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  1795.  They  then  remained  at  peace  eighteen 
years  ;  but,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain, 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  nation,  excited,  it  is  said,  by 
Tecumseh,  and  probably  receiving  encouragement  from  other 
quarters,  took  arms  without  the  slightest  provocation,  and  at 
first  committed  great  ravages  in  the  vicinity  of  their  western 
frontier.  They  received  a  severe  chastisement ;  and  the  de- 
cisive victories  of  General  Jackson  at  that  time,  and  some 
years  later  over  the  Seminoles,  who  had  renewed  the  war, 
have  not  only  secured  a  permanent  peace  with  the  Southern 
Indians,  but,  together  with  the  progress  of  the  settlements,  have 
placed  them  all  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  United 
States.     The    Creeks  and    SeAiinoles  after  some  struggles 
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amongst  themselves  have  ceded  the  whole  of  their  terr'tory, 
and  accepted  in  exchange  other  lands  beyond  the  Mississippi. 
Their  nunaber  is  estimated  at  twenty-eight  thousand ;  of  whom 
about  twenty-three  thousand  are  Muskhogees  proper,  two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  Seminoles,  twelve  hundred  Uchees,  six 
hundred  Hitchittees,  five  hundred  Alibamons  and  Quesadas, 
and  three  hundred  Natches. 

We  have  copious  vocabularies  of  the  Muskhogee  ;  one  ob- 
tained by  the  late  Mr.  Hawkins,  and  transmitted  by  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son to  the  American  Philosophical  Society  ;  two  others  taken 
at  my  request  in  1825-6,  by  Mr.  Ridge,  Colonel  Hambly, 
and  Mr.  Denny,  from  two  distinct  Muskhogee  delegations  then 
at  Washington;  a  fourth  since  transmitted  by  the  Rev.  L. 
Compere,  a  Methodist  missionary  to  that  nation.  The  com- 
parative vocabulary  is  extracted  from  those  several  sources.  Its 
form  did  not  permit  me  to  give  the  several  variations,  which  are 
more  numerous  than  in  the  different  vocabularies  of  any  other 
tribe  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  arise  from  actual  vari:- 
eties  of  dialects,  rather  than  from  errors  of  the  persons  who 
collected  the  vocabularies.  Those  words  have  been  selected 
which  had  the  greatest  number  of  authorities  in  their  favor. 
As  Hawkins's  vocabulary  differed  most  from  the  other,  a  separ- 
ate specimen  taken  exclusively  from  that  has  been  appended. 
The  small  specimen  of  the  Hitchittee  was  obtained  at  the  same 
time  from  a  chief  of  that  tribe  by  Mr.  Ridge. 

The  Uchee  language  is  the  most  guttural,  uncouth,  and 
difficult  to  express  with  our  alphabet  and  orthography  of  any 
of  the  Indian  languages  within  our  knowledge.  The  vocabu- 
lary here  given  is  extracted  from  one  taken  by  Dr.  Ware, 
in  Mr.  Duponceau's  collection,  and  from  another  obtained  by 
Mr.  Ridge  from  an  Uchee  chief  at  Washington.  Mr.  Ridge  had 
probably  the  best  Indian  ear,  but  was  not  so  correct  in  his  Eng- 
lish orthography.  The  Natches  vocabulary  I  took  myself  from 
Is-ah-Iaktih,  an  intelligent  chief  of  the  remnant  of  that  nation.* 

*  The  vowels  a,  e,  t,  o,  and  the  diphthong*  te,  are,  in  that  vocabulary 
and  in  the  Miiskhogee  words  marked  G.,  to  be  pronounced  as  in  French ; 
the  u  is  the  short  one  of  hutj  nut ;  the  zk  is  the  French  j;  the  oo^ y^ 
and  all  the  consonants  as  in  English ;  the  g^  always  hard.  The  Uchee 
and  Hitchittee  words  taken  by  Mr.  Ridge  are,  as  well  as  Mr.  Haw- 
kins's and  Mr.  Compere's  Muskhogee  words,  written  in  conformity 
with  the  English  orthography. 
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De  Soto  was  the  first  European  who  discovered  tiie  Mississip- 
pi. He  crossed  it  in  the  year  1541,  near  the  thirty-fifth  degree 
of  north  latitude,  and  after  his  death  the  remnant  of  his  com- 
panions, reduced  to  about  three  hundred,  descended  it  to  its 
mouth,  and  with  their  frail  barks  were  fortunate  enough  to 
reach  Panuco  on  the  Mexican  coast.  Although  the  Spaniards 
became  thus  early  acquainted  with  that  large  river,  and  their 
ships  must  have  passed  annually  in  sight  of  its  mouth,  it  re- 
mained unknown  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  De  Soto's 
expedition ;  and  the  river  was  on  that  account  designated  by 
the  name  of  "  Rio  Escondido."  Father  Marqnette  and  M. 
Joliette,  in  the  year  1673,  reached  it  by  the  way  of  the  Fox 
River  of  Michigan  and  of  the  Wisconsin.  Ten  years  later 
La  Salle  descended  it  to  its  entrance  into  the  sea.*'  But, 
having  sailed  from  France  with  the  intention  of  forming  a 
settlement  on  its  banks,  he  passed  by  its  mouth  in  1685,  with- 
out recognising  it,  and  landed  in  the  Bay  of  St.  Bernard  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  his  atteinpt  to  reach  thence 
the  Mississippi  by  land,  he  was  murdered  by  his  own  people ; 
it  was  only  in  March,  1699,  that  D'Iberville  entered  the  river 
from  the  sea  f ;  and  the  French,  who  had  first  established 
themselves  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mobile  and  at  Biloxi,  did  not 
lay  the  foundation  of  New  Orleans  till  the  year  1717. 

The  seashore  from  the  Mobile  to  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
banks  of  that  river,  were  then  inhabited  by  several  small  tribes, 
of  which  the  Natches  were  the  principal.  All  the  rest  of  the 
country  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Cumberland  River,  if  not  to 
the  Ohio,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Mississippi  and  on  the  east 
by  the  Creeks  and  the  Cherokees,  was  inhabited  by  the  Choc- 
taws  and  the  Chicasas,  two  distinct  nations,  but  of  the  same 

•  He  reached  the  sea  on  the  7th  of  April,  1683.  See  Tonti's  re- 
lation in  the  fifth  volume  of  **  Voyages  au  Nord."  Tonti  waa  the 
iKend  and  companion  of  La  Salle,  and  his  relation  of  the  inland  ex- 
peditions of  that  enterprising  traveller  is  the  most  authentic*  we  have, 
though  disfigured  by  embellishments  in  very  bad  taste,  introduced  by 
the  Paris  publisher.  The  only  good  relation  of  La  Salle's  last  voy- 
age is  that  of  Joutel. 

t  A  British  ship,  probably  that  mentioned  by  Dr.  Cox  in  liis  "  Carola- 
na,**  entered  the  river  in  September  of  the  same  year,  and  ascended 
it  to  the  place  thence  called  fk^lish  Town.  (Charlevoix).  There  is 
no  evidence  that  supports  the  assertion,  that  the  river  had  formerly 
been  visited  by  English  vessels. 
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slock,  and  speaking,  with  but  few  varieties,  the  same  lan- 
guage. 

The  Chicasas  occupied  the  northern,  and  the  Cboctaws  the 
southern  part  of  that  territory.  The  Chicasas  were  warlike 
and  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  the  Cherokees,  the  Illinois,  the 
Arkansas,  and  occasionally  even  with  the  Choctaws.  The 
Arkansas  and  especially  the  Illinois  were  the  steadfast  allies  of 
the  French.  Enterprising  British  traders  from  South  Carolina 
reached  at  an  early  date  the  Chicasa  country.  And  owing  to 
those  two  causes,  they  became  the  firm  allies  of  the  English, 
and  the  inveterate  enemies  of  the  French.  It  was  in  vain  that 
these  invaded  their  territory,  in  1736,  by  the  Tombigbee,  and 
in  1740,  from  the  Mississippi.  The  Chicasas  repelled  the  in- 
vaders and  granted  at  last  only  a  precarious  peace.  They 
adhered  to  the  British  during  the  war  of  Independence ;  but 
they  have  never  committed  any  hostilities  against  the  Ameri- 
cans since  the  year  1783. 

Their  continued  wars  had  considerably  lessened  their  num- 
bers. Tonti,  the  first  European  who  met  with  them,  but  who 
had  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining  their  number,  estimated  their 
warriors,  in  ](>d2,  at  two  thousand.  Adair,  who  resided  many 
years  amongst  them,  says,  that  in  1763,  they  were  reduced  to 
four  hundred  and  fifty ;  which  would  give  at  most  a  popula- 
tion of  eighteen  hundred  souls.  According  to  the  late  War 
Department  estimate  they  now  amount  to  five  thousand  four 
hundred  and  twenty-nine.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  increase  of 
the  southern  Indians  during  the  last  forty  years ;  but  it  is  proba- 
ble that  Adair  had  underrated  their  number.  An  arrangement 
is  in  train  for  a  cession  of  their  territory  in  exchange  for  lands 
west  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  vocabulary  of  their  language  was  written  in  my  pres- 
ence  by  an  intelligent  boy  of  their  natk)n,  who  was  living  with 
Colonel  McKinney,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Indian  bureau  of 
the  War  Department,  and  who  spoke  and  wrote  English  with 
great  facility.  His  orthography  may  in  some  respects  be 
defective ;  but  it  is,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  most  authentic 
vocabularies  we  possess.  Although  the  separation  of  the 
Chicasas  from  the  Choctaws  must  have  taken  place  long  ago, 
the  language  is  still  almost  the  same,  and  dififers  more  in  the 
pronunciation  than  in  the  words.  They  understand  each  other 
without  interpreters.  The  tpaditioft  of  the  Chicasas  is  that 
they  came  kom  the  tvest     The  Choctaws  have  lost  the 
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recollection  of  a  former  migration,  and,  like  the  Muskhogees, 
say  that  they  came  from  under  the  ground.* 

The  Choctaws,  properly  Chabtas,  called  also  "  Flat  Heads/' 
on  account  of  the  practice,  common  to  several  other  tribes,  of 
flattening  the  head  in  infancy  by  artificial  means,  are  a  much 
more  numerous  but  less  warlike  people.  Adair,  whose  estimate 
of  the  character  of  the  Indians  depends  on  their  political  con- 
nexions with  the  English  or  French,  represents  the  Choctaws 
as  the  most  worthless  of  any  of  the  southern  tribes.  The 
early  French  writers  complain  of  their  fickleness,  and  that  they 
could  not  place  confidence  in  their  fidelity.  According  to 
Bernard  Romans,  they  were  farther  advanced  in  civilization 
than  any  of  their  neighbours,  less  cruel  towards  their  prisoners, 
and  applying  more  to  agriculture  than  to  the  chase.  "  The 
Choctaws  may  more  properly  be  called  a  nation  of  farmers  than 
any  savages  1  have  met  with."  "  They  help  their  wives  in  the 
labor  of  the  fields  and  many  other  works."  "  Their  way  of 
life  in  general  may  be  called  industrious ;  they  will  do  what  no 
other  uncompelled  savage  will  do,  that  is,  work  in  the  field  to 
raise  grain."  f  It  is  certain  that  the  Eurapeans  have  no  right 
to  complain  of  them.  They  have  had  successively  for  neigh- 
bours the  French,  the  Spanish,  the  English,  and  the  Americans ; 
and  they  have  never  been  at  war  with  any  of  them.  Their 
principal  wars  have  been  with  the  Creeks,  always  defensive 
and  not  very  sanguinary.  In  a  conflict  of  six  years  (1765- 
1771),  they  lost  about  three  hundred  people.^  B.  Romans 
estimated  their  warriors,  in  1772,  at  less  than  three  thousand, 
which  does  not  differ  materially  from  Adair's  account.  Ac- 
cording to  the  enumeration  by  the  War  Department,  they  now 
amount  to  eighteen  thousand  five  hundred  souls.  They  have 
agreed  to  take  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi  in  exchange  for 
their  ancient  territory ;  and  about  fifteen  thousand  have  already 
removed  to  that  new  country. 

The  Choctaw  or  Chicasa  language  is  by  Du  Pratz  called 
the  Molilian,  a  common  language  (langue  vulgaire)  ;  and  the 
intercourse  of  the  French  with  other  tribes  was  generally 
carried  on  by  the  means  of  Choctaw  interpreters.  A  grammar 
of  the  language  has  been  prepared  by  our  missionaries  and  will 

*  Bernard  Romans  and  Du  Pratz.  The  latter  writer  (Hist  de  Lou- 
isiane)  explains  the  tradition  by  supposing  that  th^y  invaded  the  country 
in  ffreat  numbers. 

t^, Romans, Nat  Hist. Florida.  (New York,  1776) pp. 71, 83.    t  Il>id. 
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shortly  be  published.  In  the  mean  while,  some  of  its  principal 
features  have  been  disclosed  in  their  spelling-book,  or  may  be 
deduced  from  the  appended  verbal  forms  and  annotations,  sup> 
plied  by  Mr,  Alfred  Wright,  but  in  which  he  was  (I  believe) 
assisted  by  the  Missionaries.  Similar  in  its  general  structure 
to  the  other  Indian  languages  which  have  been  examined,  its 
system  of  inflexions  is  more  simple  and  uniform  than  any 
other ;  and  the  mode  of  compounding  words  in  many  respects 
more  similar  to  that  used  in  our  own  languages.  It  appears 
therefore  to  be  the  least  difficult  to  be  acquired  by  dn  Euro- 
pean ;  .which  accounts  for  its  having  been  adopted  by  the 
French  as  a  geheral  medium  of  intercourse  with  all  the  other 
adjacent  Indian  tribes.  The  annexed  vocabularies  were  ex- 
tracted partly  from  the  Missionaries'  spelling-book,*  chiefly  from 
the  copious  one  transmitted  by  Mr.  Wright. 

The  affinities  between  the  Choctaw  and  the  Muskhogee 
were  such  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  they  should 
not  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  same  family.  The  ap- 
pended vocabularies  of  both  are  copk)us,  yet  not  perhaps 
sufficient  to  decide  the  question.  The  short  comparative  one 
of  the  two  languages  shows  in  one  view  the  most  striking  of 
those  affinities.  I  think  them  sufficient  to  prove  a  common 
origin ;  but,  in  compliance  with  received  opinions,  they  have 
been  arranged  in  the  vocabulary  as  fonning  two  families. 


The  four  great  southern  nations,  according  to  the  estimates  of 
the  War  Department  which  have  been  quoted  and  are  in  that 
quarter  very  correct,  consist  now  of  sixty-seven  thousand  souls 
viz. 

the  Cherokees 15,000 

the  Choctaws  .         18,500 )  ^^  ^^^ 

theChicasas        .         .       5,500^  *         '      "^'"^ 

the  Muskhogees,  Seminoles,  and  Hitchiltees  26,000 

the  Uchees,  Alibamons,  Coosadas,  and  Natches        2,000 

The  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi,  given  or  offered  to 
them  by  the  United  States,  in  exchange  for  their  lands  east  of 
that  river,  contains  forty  millions  of  acres,  exclusively  of  .what 

*  First  edition.  A  copy  of  the  second  improved  edition  could  not 
be  obtained. 
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may  be  albitdd  to  ibe  Cbicasas.  Government  defrays  the 
expenses  of  the  removal^  pays  the  value  of  their  improvements, 
and  allows  them  considerable  finnuities. 

Our  knowledge  of  those  nations,  derived  from  English  and 
French  writers,  does  not  ascend  higher  than  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century ;  and  doubts  have  been  entertained  re- 
specting their  population  in  former  times,  and  the  date  both  of 
their  &rst  settlement  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  of  the  subse- 
quent progress  of  the  Muskhogees  towards  the  Atlantic.  We 
have  attempted  to  discover,  amongst  the  Indian  names  of  places 
or  persons  mentioned  in  the  relations  of  De  Soto's  Expedition, 
some  traces  of  the  tribes,  which  at  that  time  inhabited  the 
country  iilong  his  line  of  march. 

The  first  of  those  relations  was  published  in  1557,*  by  a  Portu- 
guese volunteer  (of  Elvas),  an  eyewitness,  who  has  not  given  his 
name ;  the  other  in  1603,  by  Gafcilaso  de  la  Vega,  on  the 
oral  testimony  of  a  Spanish  cavalier,  and  on  written  docu- 
ments from  two  other  soldiers,  who  were  also  engaged  in  the 
expedition.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  reconcile  in  all  their 
details  either  of  the  two  relations,  with  respect  to  distances  and 
courses,  with  the  now  well-known  geography  of  the  country. 
There  is  however  a  portion  of  the  journey  which  is  sufficient- 
ly clear  to  throw  light  on  the  object  of  our  inquiry. 

Ferdinand  de  Soto  landed  in  the  year  1539,  on  the  western 
coast  of  East  Florida,  in  the  Bay  of  Espiritu  Santo,  now  called 
Tampa  Bay,  having  with  him  six  hundred  men  according  to 
the  Portuguese  narrator,  and  twelve  hundred  according  to  Gar- 
cilaso.  He  thence  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  the  feacoast 
to  a  village  called  Anhayca,  in  the  Province  of  Appalachee. 
This  was  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  a  port  into  which  he  or- 
dered his  vessels,  and  which,  from  the  position  designated, 
must  necessarily  have  been  somewhere  in  Apalachee  Bay. 
We  cannot  therefore  err  much  in  placing  Anhayca,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Ockockona  River.  East,  and  not  far  from  it, 
the  names  of  Uzachil  and  Anille  are  mentioned,  and  there  is 
a  river  precisely  in  the  same  position,  which  to  this  day   is 

*  Catalogue  of  Mr.  Rich,  who  has  a  copy  of  the  original  edition. 
The  title  is  <<Relacain  verdadeira  doe  trahalhoa  que  ho  Govemador 
don  Fernando  de  Souto  y  certos  iidalgos  Portugueses  passarom  no 
descobrimento  da  Provincia  la  Frodida.  Agora  novamente  feita  per 
hum  fidalgo  d'Elvas."  Printed  at  Evora,  1557.  Hakluyt  translated 
and  published  this  work;   Voyages,  &c.  Vol.  V.  (1609.) 
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call(3d  Oscilla.  But  I  have  not  been  abje  to  ascertain  whether 
this  13,  either  an  Uchee  or  Muskhogeenaina»  or  whether  it  may 
not  have  been  sufaseqaentljr  given  to  the  river  by  fhe  Spaniards 
in  commemoration  of  De  Soto's  expedition.  I  have  been  equally 
unfortunate  in  my  inquiries  respecting  the  etymology  of  the 
name  Apalachee  ;  whether  it  belongs  to  the  language  of  any  of 
the  existing  nations,  or  whether  it  has  been  perpetuated  from  De 
Soto's  time.  It  is  certain  that  the  river  Appalachicola  is  known 
to  the  Muskhogees  by  no  other  name  than  that  of  Chatta 
Hatchee,  or  Rock-'  River.  Tlie  -only  name  mentioned  in  that 
vicinity,  having  any  known  affinity  with  an  Indian  language,  is 
that  of  a  village  near  the  sea-port,  which  in  the  Spanish 
relation  is  called  Aiite.  In  the  Muskhogee  language  autti  or  ' 
otify  means  an  island. 

De  Soto's  officers  discovered  in  the  course  of  the  winter  an- 
other and  better  port,  sixty  computed  league?  west  of  Aute. 
This  was  called  Ochuse,  and  must  have  been  either  Pensacola, 
or  the  entrance  of  the  Mobile.  Instead,  however,  of  proceeding 
in  that  direction,  De  Soto,  on  the  information  of  an  Indian  boy, 
determined  to  march  northwardly  in  search  of  a  gold  region. 
He  left  Anhayca  in  March,  1540,  and,  in  about  forty  days  of 
actual  march,  reached  a  district  called  Cofachiqui  or  Cuiifachv- 

Jui.  Twelve  days'  march  more  in  the  same  direction  brought 
im  to  Xuala  in  the  mountains  ;  and  this  was  the  termination 
of  his  travels  northwardly.  The  distance  from  the  vicinity  of 
St.  Mark's  to  the  sources  of  the  French  Broad  or  of  the 
Hiwassee,  both  tributary  streams  of  the  Tennessee,  is  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  a  direct  line.  This  determines 
the  position  of  Cofachiqui^  which  was  certainly  on  a  river 
emptying  into  the  Atlantic,  not  far  south  of  the  34th  degree  of 
north  latitude,  on  the  Oconee,  or  on  the  Savannah  River.  The 
statement,  therefore,  that,  according  to  Indian  information,  it 
was  but  two  days'  journey  to  the  sea,  is  erroneous.  Between 
Anhayca  and  Cofachiqui,^  we  find  the  two  names  o(  Achese, 
on  a  river  which  the  Spaniards  ascended  some  days,  and  of 
Ocute,  a  fruitful  country.  Ochis  is  the  Muskhogee  name  of 
the  Okmulgee  river.*  OJceia  in  the  same  language  means 
fvoman;  and  Cohivita  in  Uchee  means  iwan,  and  is  the  well- 
known  name  of  a  Creek  town.  These  detached  names  affi)rd 
but  a  slight  indication  of  that  part  of  the  country  having  been 

*  Ochis  katchee^  Hickory-leaf  river.  Rev.  L.  Compere's  inforraatioii. 
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at  thai  time  occupied  by  the  Creeks.  But  from  Coracbiqui  to 
the  Mississippi,  we  have  a  continued  series  oC  names,  which 
seems  to  leave  no  doubt  respecting  the  several  nations  ftlong 
De  Soto's  line  of  march,  from  the  time  he  left  Cofachiqui. 

In  seven  days'  ^arcb  due  north  from  that  place,  he  came 
to  Chala^j  whicn  cannot  be  mistaken,  since  it  is  the  proper 
flame  of  the  CheR)kees  or  Chelokees.  From  Xuala,  his 
course  was  westwardly,  bending  to  the  south.  In  five  days, 
crossing  some  bad  mountains  he  arrived  at  Quaxule ;  in  two 
days  more  at  Canasctqua  or  Canasauga,  and  in  five  days  more 
at  Qhiaha  or  Ichiaha^  situated  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  and 
opposite  the  upper  end  of  an  island.  This  was  an  abundant 
country,  where  the  Spaniards  rested  thirty  days  in  order  to  re- 
.cruit  their  horses.  Connesauga  is,  at  this  moment,  the  Chero* 
k^e  name  of  ti  creek  that  empties  into  the  Coosa  at  New 
Echota ;  and  Echoy  b  that  of  a  well-known  Cherokee  town, 
situated,  not  indeed  on  the  same  spot  as  Ichiaha,  but  in  the 
fork  of  Tugaloo  and  Savannah  rivers  ;  whilst  Ichiaha  must 
have  been  on  the  Coosa,  probably  some  distance  below  the  site 
of  New  Eebota.  But  we  have  repeated  instances,  such  as 
Echota,  Coweta,  Tallisee,  Piqua,  &^c.,  of  the  Indians  having 
favorite  names  for  towns,  which  they  transfer  successively  to 
their  several  villages.  •  There  cannot,  therefore,  I  think,  be 
any  doubt  that  the  Cherokees  occupied  at  that  time  the  same 
territory  south  of  the  mountains,  in  which  they  were  found 
one  hundred  and  forty  years  later.  And  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  Kne,  which  then  separated  them  from  the  Coosa  country^ 
is  almost  in  the  same  place  as  that  which  till  lately  divided  the 
Cherokees  from  the  Creeks. 

After  leaving  Acoste  a  short  distance  west  of  Ichiaha^  the 
Spaniards  entered  the  territory  of  Coosa,  through  which  they 
travelled  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days,*  passing  through  the 
populous  village  of  CoosUy  and  arriving  at  Talluee,  another 
large,  fortified,  and  apparently  frontier  town,  subject  to  the 
Cacique  of  Coosa,  and  situated  on  a  rapid  river.  The  two 
names  of  Coosa  and  Tallisee  afford  a  decisive  proof  that  the 
country  wa^  then,  as  now,  in  the  possession  of  the  Muskhogees. 
It  is  equally  clear,  that,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  last-mentioned 
place,  until  he  reached  the  Mississippi,   De  Soto  was  in  the 

*  There  is  a  disagreement  here  between  thd  Portuguese  and  the 
Spanish  relations.    1  have  taken  the  medium. 
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Choctaw  or  Chickasa  country.  We  find  lb©  names  of  Tascaluca 
or  Tu^calusoy  *^  Black  Warrior,"  a  pure  Choctaw  name  derived 
from  Tushlca,  "  warrior,"  and  Ltisa/^  black,"  an(j  which  is  that 
of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Tombigbee  ;  that  of  the  province 
of  Pafalaya,  the  precise  meaning  of  which  I  do  not  know,, 
but  which  is  elearly  derived  from  the  Choctaw  word  FalftyOi 
'-long";  that  of  the  town  of  MaviUe  or  MawoUttf  identk^al  with 
that  of  Mobile,  and  given  by  Du  Pratz  to  the  Mobilians,  a 
Choctaw  tribe ;  that  of  the  chief  NicalusOy  probably  ^'  Black 
bear,"  from  JNitah^  bear,  and  LusUy  bkck  ;  and  finally  that  of 
Chicasa  itself,  given  to  a  village  situated  within  the.  territory 
now  occupied  by  the  Chicasas.*  ' 

We  may  thence  fairly,  and  as  1  think  conclusively,  infer 
that  the  Cherokees,  Chicasas,  and  Cboctaws  occupied  then 
ne«rly  the  same  territories  as  at  the  present  rime ;  and  that  the 
Muskbogees  were  then,  as  now,  seated  on  the  Coosa,  to  the 
'  east  of  the  Cboctaws.  But  we  have  no  proof  of  the  extent  of 
their  progress  toward  the  Atlantic.  It  is,  indeed,  probable 
that  the  seashores  of  Georgia,  as  well  as  of  West  Florida, 
were  then  occupied  by  difierent  tribes  now  extinct.  We  know 
that  the  Indfans  of  that  peninsula  were  a  distinct  nation  or 
nations  from  the  Muskhogees;  and  that  they  were  subsequently 

•  I  incline  to  the  opinion,  that  De  Soto  left  the  Coosa  river  at  TalHsee, 
and  inarched  thenee  westward  to  the  Tascaloosa  or  Blacks  warrior  river, 
whicb  he  descended  a  short  distance  to  Maville.  It  would  appear  ftom 
the  Portuguese  relation,  that  the  Spaniards,  in  about  four  days'  march 
irom  Tallisee,  arrived  at  the  town  of  Piache,  Called  by  Gatcilaso,  Tus-  • 
caluza.  situated  upon  a  great  river,  which  from  that  account  most  have 
been  *€iitinct  from  the  Coosa,  and  across  which  Soto  carried  his  anny. 
The  division  line  between  the  Creeks  and  the  Choctaws  now  is,  and 
probably  was  at  that  time,  a  river  or  a  ridffe,  and  therefore  a  north  and 
Bouth  and  not  an  east  and  west  line.  I  think  also  that  De  Soto  must 
have  necessarily  crossed  the  Mississippi  at  the  northern  extremity  of  that 
immense  fiwamp,  which  extends  northwardly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  fh>m  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  River,  and  covera  almost  the  whole 
ground  b etwee d  that  river  and  the  Mississippi.  H  \b  impMsible  that 
he  should  have  penetrated,  or  attemoted  to  penetrate  through  the  heart 
of  that  swamp,  so  as  to  cross  the  Mississippi  near  the  month  of  tlie 
Arkansas.  It  is  equally  clear  from  the  details  given,  that,  just  before 
crossing  the  great  river,  he  was  (m  the  northern  edge  •f  the  swamp. 
This  determines  the  position  of  the  place  where  he  crossed,  between 
the  35th  degree  of  north  latitude  and  the  mouth  of  St  Francis  River. 
But  whether  mistaken  or  not  on  those  points,  it  does  not  afiect  in  the 
least  the  proofs  of  the  actual  place  of  residence  at  that  time  of  the 
several  Indian  Nations. 
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subjugated  or  destroyed  by  the  Seminoles.  The  Coloosas,  the 
last  remnant  of  those  Florida  Indians,  had  been  driven  to  some 
of  the  Keys  lying  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula. "  Even  here  the  water  did  not  protect  them  against  the 
inroads  from  the  Creeks  ;  and,  in  1763,  the  remnant  of  this 
people,  consisting  of  about  eighty  families,  left  this  last  pos- 
session of  their  native  land  and  went  to  the  Havanna."  * 

The  accounts  of  the  attempt  by  the  French,  in  the  years 
1562  -  1567,t  to  make  a  settlement  on  the  coast  of  Florida 
and  Georgia,-  prove  also  clearly  that  the  Indians  in  that  quarter, 
instead  of  being  united  under  a  confederate  government,  were 
divided  into  a  number  of  small,  independent  tribes,  always  at 
war  with  each  other.  None  of  those  now  remains,  unless  some 
may  have  been  incorporated  in  the  Creek  confederacy.  The 
few  words  which  have  been  preserved  of  their  language  appear, 
with  two  exceptions,  foreign  to  the  Muskbogee  and  to  the 
Choctaw.  Those  two  are  Antipola,  Bonnason^  by  which  the 
Indians  greeted  the  French,  on  their  arriving  amongst  them  the 
second  time,  and  which  meant  ^'  Friends."  Itapela  in  Choctaw 
means  "  allies,"  literally,  "They  help  each  other."!  In  the 
Muskhoo^ee  inhisae  is  *^  his  friends,"  and  ponhUse^  "  our 
friends."'^ 

If  we  were  to  place  implicit  faith  in  the  accounts  given  by 
Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  of  the  number  of  Indians  in  various  places, 
we  should  infer  a  greater  population  than  was  found  to  exist 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  later.  Considering  the  sources 
from  which  he  derived  his  information,  the  proneness  of  com- 
mon soldiers  to  swell  the  number  of  enemies,  and  the  habitual 
and  notorious  exaggerations  of  the  Spaniards  of  his  time,  we 
will  in  that  respect  give  the  preference  to  the  more  sober 
statements  of  the  Portuguese  narrator,  who  kills  only  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  Indians  by  the  fire  and  sword  at  the  storming 
of  Mauvila,  whilst  Garcilaso  swells,  the  number  to  eleven  thoMr 


*  B.  Romans*  Florida,  page  291.  He  calls  the  Keys,  Vacos  and 
Huyso,  and  represents  the  tribe  as  a  set  of  most  inhuman  wreckers. 

I  For  an  able  discussion  of  the  places  where  the  French  attempted  to 
make  settlements,  see  Holmes's  Annals,  a  work  of  great  merit,  research, 
and  correctness. 

X  Choctaw  Vocabulary. 

^  These  two  words,  AnHpcla^  Bonnason,  are  from  Lescarbot  I 
have  not  seen  the  original  relation  of  Laudonni^re, 
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sand.*  In  another  place,  at  Cofaqui  or  Patofii,  the  last  in- 
habited dbtrict  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  at  Cofachiqui^ 
the  Cacique,  who  was  very  friendly,  gave  them,  according  to 
Garcilaso,  four  thousand  warriors,  to  escort  them  and  four  thou- 
sand retainers  to  carry  their  supplies  and  clothing.  It  must  be 
observed  that  the  total  amount  of  ibeir  baggage  was  such,  that, 
on  their  departure  from  Anhayca,  each  soldier  carried  his  sup- 
ply on  his  back.  On  the  seventh  day  of  their  march  through 
an  uninhabited  country,,  the  army  was  arrested  by  the  termina- 
tion of  the  path  which  ihey  had  followed  thus  far.  They  were 
then  within  twelve  leagues  of  the  first  village  in  the  province  of 
Cofachiqui,  and  not  one  of  the  eight  thousand  Indian  allies 
could  point  out  the  proper  direction,  which  at  last  was  dis- 
covered by  the  Spaniards  themselves.  And  the  Indian  chief 
assured  De  Soto  that  none  of  his  followers  had  ever  been  in  that 
place,  and  that  in  their  wars  with  the  Indians  of  Cofachiqui, 
those  of  Cofaqui  bad  never  passed  over  their  own  frontiers. 
Whether  any  one  Indian  warrior  has  ever  been  found  ignorant 
of  the  way  to  an  enemy's  village,  hardly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  distant,  and  through  a  country  ofiering  no  particular 
obstacle,  we  are  able  to  judge.  According  to  the  Portuguese 
narrator,  De  Soto  had  demanded  only  six  hundred  Indians ;  and 
when  he  found  himself  at  a  loss  which  way  to  pursue,  he  bad 
no  other  guide  but  a  young  Indian  they  had  brought  from 
Appalache,  and  who  confessed  that  he  did  not  know  Avhere  be 
was.  "  The  Indians  of  Patofa  (or  Cofaqui)  had  been  sent  back 
as  soon  as  provbions  began  to  be  scarce ,''  though  the  poor 
men  showed  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  leave  the  Christians 
before  they  saw  them  in  a  good  country.  The  numbers,  as 
stated  in  the  Portuguese  relation,  are  not  on  the  whole  inoon^ 
astent  with  a  popidation  nearly  the  same  as  at  this  time.  The 
greatest  apparent  exaggeration  is  perhaps  that  of  the  Cacique 
of  Ocute  sending  two  thousand  Indians  to  De  Soto  with  a  pres* 
ent  of  some  provisions. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  the  respective 
population  of  the  four  great  southern  nations  three  hundred, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  it  appears  certain  that 

*  Yet  Garcilaso  did  not  intend  to  impose  on  his  readers,  or  exceed, 
aceording  to  his  knowledge,  the  bounds  of  credibility.  Bom  in  Peru,  he 
was  deceived  by  an  erroneous  analogy,  and  saw  nothing  extraordinary 
in  the  accounts  given  to  him  of  eight  to  twelve  thousand  Indians  col* 
lected  together. 
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their  habits  and  social  state  had  not,  during  that  interval^ 
undergone  any  material  aheration.  They  were  probably  as 
ferocious,  but  less  addicted  to  war  than  the  northern  Indians. 
Those  of  New  England,  the  Iroquois  tribes,  the  Sauks  and 
Fo](es,  had  perhaps  made  equal  progress  in  agriculture  ;  but, 
generally  speaking,  the  southern  depended  more  on  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil,  and  less  on  hunting  than  the  Algonkin 
Lenape  tribes.  We  find  the  Spaniards  under  De  Soto  feeding 
almost  exclusively  on  maize,  and  complaining  of  the  want  of 
meat.  Two  hundred  years  later,  Bernard  Romans  says,  that 
near  one  half  of  the  Choctaws  have  never  killed  a  deer  during 
their  lives,  and  that,  whilst  in  their  country,  he  had  but  two  or 
three  opportunities  of  eating  venison  in  as  many  months. 
Those  southern  tribes  have  also  remained  respectively  united 
together  as  one  nation.  The  Choctaws  and  Chicasas  are  the 
pnly  exception  of  any  importance  ;  and  the  Muskhogees,  as 
has  been  seen,  incorporated,  instead  of  exterminating  subordi-* 
pate  tribes. 

Several  causes  may  be  assigned  for  those  differences.  Sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  the  Mississippi  and  the  sea,  they  had 
less  room  to  wander  or  to  subdivide  themselves.  Their 
country,  particularly  that  of  the  Choctaws,  supplied  them  with 
less  game  ;  whilst,  in  a  more  southern  climate,  a  greater 
quantity  of  agricultural  products  may  be  procured  with  less 
labor.  Yet,  although  the  men  may  to  some  extent  have 
assisted  the  women  in  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  the 
greater  part  of  the  labors  of  the  field  still  fell  upon  the  latter ; 
anfd  so  long  as  this  is  the  case,  the  means  of  subsistence  will 
continue  to  be  insufficient  to  promote  any  but  a  very  limited 
increase  of  population. 

The  Indians,  as  individuals,  have  preserved  a  much  greater 
degree  of  independence  than  is  compatible  with  a  more  ad-» 
vanced  state  of  civilization.  They  will  hardly  submit  to  any 
restraints ;  and  it  is  well  known  thai  the  nominal  title  of  chief 
confers  but  little  power,  either  in  war  or  peace,  on  their  leaders, 
whose  precarious  authority  depends  almost  entirely  on  their 
personal  talents  and  energy.  Yet  we  find  that  nominal  dignity 
of  Chief,  Sachem,  Mingo,  or  King,  to  have  been,  but  with  few 
exceptions,  amongst  all  the  Indians,  not  only  for  life  but 
hereditary.*      But   another  institution,   belonging   to   all   the 

*^  Geperally,  but  not  universally,  by  the  female  line.    The  hereditary 
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southern,  and  of  which  traces  may  be  found  amongst  the 
northern  nations,  deserves  particular  consideration. 

Independent  of  political  or  geographical  divisions,  that  into 
families,  or  clans  has  been  established  from  time  immemorial. 
At  what  time,  and  in  what  manner,  the  division  was  first  made, 
is  not  known.  At  present,  or  till  very  lately,  every  nation  was 
divided  into  a  number  of  clans,  varying  in  the  several  nations 
from  three  to  eight  or  ten,  the  members  of  which  respec- 
tively were  dispersed  indiscriminately  throughout  the  whole 
nation.  It  has  been  fully  ascertained,  that  the  inv^iolable  regu- 
lations, by  which  those  clans  were  perpetuated  amongst  the 
southern  nations,  were,  first,  that  no  man  could  marry  in  his 
own  clan  ;  secondly,  that  every  child  belongs  to  his  or  her 
mother's  clan.  Among  the  Choctaws,  there  are  two  great 
divisions,  each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  four  clans ;  and  no 
man  can  marry  in  any  of  the  four  clans  belonging  to  his  divis- 
ion. The  restriction  amongst  the  Cherokees,  the  Creeks,  and 
the  Natches,  does  not  extend  beyond  the  clan  to  which  the 
man  belongs. 

There  are  sufficient  proofs  that  the  same  division  into  clans, 
commonly  called  tribes,  exists  amongst  almost  all  the  other 
Indian  nations.  But  it  is  not  so  clear  that  they  are  subject  to 
the  same  regulations  which  prevail  amongst  the  southern 
Indians.  According  to  Charlevoix,  "  most  nations  are  divided 
into  three  families  or  tribes.  One  of  them  is  considered  as  the 
first  and  has  a  kind  of  preeminence.  Those  tribes  are  mixed 
without  being  confounded.  Each  tribe  has  the  name  of  an 
animal.  Among  the  Hurons,  the  first  tribe  is  that  of  the 
Bear ;  the  two  others,  of  the  Wolf  and  the  Turtle.  The 
Iroquois  nation  has  the  same  divisions,  only  the  Turtle  family  is 
divided  into  two,  the  Great  and  the  Little."* 

The  accounts  are  not  so  explicit  with  respect  to  the  Lenape 
tribes.  Mr.  Heckewelder  indeed  says,  that  the  Delawares  were 
divided  into  three  tribes  ;  but  one  of  them,  the  Wolf  or  Minsi, 

principle  may  have  had  its  origin  in  the  primitive  Patriarchal  govern- 
ment A  chief  is  wanted  in  a  state  of  society  which  is  one  of  perpetual 
warfare  with  the  adjacent  tribes-  Whatever  cause  may  be  assigned  for 
the  fact,  the  most  ancient  accounts  and  traditions  agree  in  representing 
barbarous  people,  when  first  appearing  as  independent  communities, 
under  a  kingly  government  The  heroic  times  of  Greece,  and  the  petty 
kings,  cotemporary  with  Abraham,  are  familiar  to  all, 

^  VoL  III.  p.  sfee. 
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had  altogether  separated  from  the  other,  and  was  a  distinct 
nation  or  trihe,  and  not  a  clan  in  the  sense  now  under  consider- 
ation. According  to  Mr.  Johnston,  the  Shawnoes  have  four 
tribes,  the  Chiliicothe,  the  Piqua,  the  Kiskapocoke,  and  the 
Mequachake.  The  first  two,  from  having  given  names  to  dis- 
tinct towns,  would  seem  to  he  living  in  separate  places ;  but 
the  fact,  that  the  Mequachake  can  alone  perform  the  religious 
ceremonies  of  the  nation,  gives  it  the  character  of  a  clan. 
Whether  the  Totem,  or  family  name  of  the  Chippeways,  descends 
in  a  regular  manner,  or  is  arbitrarily  imposed  by  the  fatlier,  has 
not  been  clearly  explained.  But  Dr.  James  informs  us,  that 
no  man  is  allowed  to  change  his  Totem,  that  it  descends  to  all 
the  children  a  man  may  have,  and  that  the  restraint  upon  inter- 
marriage which  it  imposes,  is  scrupulously  regarded.  "  They 
profess  to  consider  it  highly  criminal  for  a  man  to  marry  a 
woman  whose  Totem  is  the  same  as  his  own  ;  and  they  relate 
instances  where  young  men,  for  a  violation  of  this  rule,  have 
been  put  to  death  by  their  own  nearest  relatives."  *  But  tlie 
Chippeways  and  kindred  tribes  are  in  this  manner  much  more 
subdivided  than  the  other  Indians  are  into  clans.  Dr.  James 
gives  a  catalogue  of  eighteen  Totems,  and  says,  that  many  more 
might  be  enumerated. 

The  most  direct  testimony  we  have  of  the  similarity,  of  the 
institution  amongst  the  northern  and  southern  Indians,  is  that  of 
Loskiel,  in  his  History  of  the  Moravian  Mission.f  "  The  Del- 
awares  and  Iroquois  never  marry  near  relations.  According  to 
their  own  account,  the  Indian  nations  were  divided  into  tribes 
for  no  other  purpose,  than  that  no  one  might  ever  either  through 
temptation  or  mistake,  marry  a  near  relation,  which  at  present 
is  scarcely  possible,  for  whoever  intends  to  marry,  must  take  a 
person  of  a  different  tribe." 

That  a  similar  division  existed  amongst  the  Sioux  tribes,  had 
escaped  former  observers.  But  Dr.  Say,  who  resided  several 
weeks  among  the  Omahaws,  informs  us,  that  they  are  divided 
into  two  great  tribes,  the  Hongashano,  and  the  Ishtasunda.J 
The  first  is  divided  into  eight,  and  the  other  into  five  bands. 
Each  of  these  derives  its  name  from  some  animal,  part  of  an 
animal,  or  other  substance,  which  is  considered  as  the  peculiar 
sacred  object,  or  medicine,  as  the  Canadians  call  it,  of  each 
band  respectively.     The  most  ancient  is  that  of  the  red  maize ; 

*  Tanner's  Narrative,  p.  313.  f  Part  I.  Chap.  v. 

X  Major  Long's  Expedition,  VoL  I.  Chap,  xv. 
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the  most  powerful  that  of  the  Wase-^ishia  ("male  deer'*^.  The 
Puncas  are  likewise  divided  into  similar  bands.  Dr.  ^y  does 
not  mention  how  those  several  bands  or  clans  are  perpetuated  ; 
but  in  another  place  he  says,  that  "  even  a  very  remote  degree 
of  consanguinity  is  an  insuperable  barrier  to  the  marriage 
union."  * 

I  am  indebted  for  the  first  information  respecting  the  object' 
of  that  institution  among  the  southern  tribes,  to  the  manuscript 
notes  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  formerly  agent  amongst  the  Creeks,  -^ 
communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Forsyth  ;  and  it  has  been  since  fully 
confirmed  by  intelligent  natives  of  the  several  nations.  Since^ 
however,  the  Cherokees  and  the  Creeks  have  attempted  to 
substitute,  for  their  ancient  customs,  written  laws  on  the  model 
of  ours,  the  institution  is  falling  into  disuse,  though  very  recent 
instances  have  occurred  of  its  being  enforced. 

According  to  the  ancient  custom,  if  an  offence  was  commit- 
ted by  one  on  another  member  of  the  same  clan,  the  compen- 
sation to  be  made  on  account  of  the  injury  was  regulated  in  an 
amicable  way  by  the  other  members  of  the  clan.  Murder  was 
rarely  expiated  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  death  of  the 
murderer  ;  the  nearest  male  relative  of  the  deceased  was  the 
executioner;  but,  this  being  done  as  under  the  authority  of  the 
clan,  there  was  no  further  retaliation.  If  the  injury  was  com- 
mitted by  some  one  of  another  clan,  it  was  not  the  injured  party, 
but  the  clan  to  which  he  belonged  that  asked  for  reparation. 
This  was  rarely  refused  by  the  clan  of  the  offender  ;  but,  in  case 
of  refusal,  the  injured  clan  had  a  right  to  do  itself  justice,  either 
by  killing  the  offender  in  case  of  murder,  or  inflicting  some 
other  punishment  for  lesser  offences.  This  species  of  private 
war  was  by  the  Creeks  called  "  to  take  up  the  sticks,"  because  -^ 
the  punishment  generally  consisted  in  beating  the  ofi^nder. 
At  the  time  of  the  annual  corn-feast,  the  sticks  were  laid  dofvn, 
and  could  not  again  be  taken  up  for  the  same  offence.  But  it 
seems  that  originally  there  had  been  a  superiority  amongst 
some  of  the  clans.  That  of  the  Wind  had  the  right  to  take 
up  the  sticks  four  times,  that  of  the  Bear  twice,  for  the  same  | 

offence  ;  whilst  those  of  the  Tiger,  of  the  Wolf,  of  the  Bird,  I 

of  the  Root,  and  of  two  more,  whose  names  I  do  not  know, 
could  faise  them  but  once.f  I 


•  Vol.  I.  Chap.  xiv. 

t  The   Cherokees,   according  to  Mr. .  Boudinot's  information, 
divided  into  seven  clans,  the  Deer,  the  Wolf,  &c. 
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It  is  obvious,  that  the  object  of  the  unknown  legislator  was, 
to  prevent  or  soften  the  effects  of  private  revenge,  by  trans- 
ferring the  power  and  duty  from  the  blood  relatives  to  a  more 
impartial  body.  The  father,  and  his  brothers  by  the  same 
mother,  never  could  belong  to  the  same  clan  as  their  son  or 
nephew  ;  whilst  the  perpetual  changes,  arising  from  intermar- 
riages with  women  of  a  different  clan,  prevented  their  degen- 
erating into  distinct  tribes,  and  checked  the  natural  tendency 
towards  a  subdivision  of  the  nation  into  independent  communi- 
ties. The  institution  may  be  considered  as  the  foundation  of 
the  internal  policy,  and  the  basis  of  the  social  state,  of  the  In- 
dians. It  must  have  contributed  towards  preserving  the  south- 
ern nations  entire  and  compact  as  we  found  them.  It  certainly 
was  not  preserved  in  its  purity  amongst  the  Lenapes  ;  and  this 
circumstance  may  have  had  its  share  in  the  great  subdivision 
into  small,  independent  tribes,  and  consequent  impotency,  of 
that  numerous  nation. 

There  were  also  amongst  the  southern  nations  other  institu- 
tions intended  still  more  effectually  to  check  the  spirit  of  revenge 
and  retaliation,  so  universally  indulged  by  every  barbarous 
people ;  and  calculated  to  preserve  either  internal  or  external 
peace.  Such  was,  among  the  Cherokees,  the  City  of  Refuge 
and  Peace,  Echoteh,  where  even  tnurderers  found  at  least  a 
temporary  asylum.  This  place,  where  a  perpetual  fire  was 
kept,  was  the  residence  of  a  peculiar  class  of  men,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  '^  Beloved  Men,"  in  whose  presence  blood  could 
not  be  shed,  and  who,  even  out  of  the  city  and  wherever  they 
went,  secured  against  any  act  of  violence  those  under  their 
protection.*  Such  was  also  the  division  of  towns  or  villages 
'amongst  the  Creeks,  into  White  towns  and  Red  towns,  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  poles  of  those  respective  colors. 
Whenever  the  question  of  war  or  peace  was  deliberately  dis- 
cussed at  Thlcocotcho,  the  general  seat  of  government,  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  representatives  of  the  White  towns  to  bring 
forth  all  the  arguments  that  could  be  suggested  in  favor  of 
peace,  t 

•  Information  given  by  M.  Boudinot  These  "  Beloved  Men  "  were 
entirely  distinct  from  the  hereditary  Mingoes  and  other  chiefs.  Mr. 
Hawkins,  under  the  modest  name  of  Beloved  Man  of  the  Four  Nations, 
did,  during  his  life,  govern  or  at  least  exercise  a  very  considerable 
influence  over  the  Creeks,  Choctaws,  and  even  Chicasas  and  Cherokees. 

f  Information  from  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Colonel  Hambly.  But  it  refers 
to  customs  falling  into  disuse,  and  of  which  traces  only  remain. 
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The  aristocratical  feature  of  the  institution  of  clans  ap« 
pears  to  have  been  general.  Some  superiority  is  everywhere 
ascribed  to  one  of  them:— to  the  Unamis  among  the  Dela* 
wares ;  to  the  Wase*-isbta  among  the  Omahaws ;  to  the  Bear 
tribe  among  the  Hurons  and  Five  Nations.  Charievoix  says, 
that  when  the  Mohawks  put  to  death  Father  logues^  it  was  the 
woik  of  the  Bear  clan  alone,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  eflbrts 
of  those  of  the  Wolf  and  of  the  Turtle  to  save  him.*  But  it 
is  among  the  Natches  alone  that  we  find,  connected  together^ 
a  highly  privileged  class,  a  despotic  government,  and  somethmg 
like  a  regular  form  of  religious  worship. 

The  Natches  occupied  a  territory  of  moderate  extent  on 
the  Mississippi,  and  lived  in  three  villages  near  the  site  of  the 
town  which  has  preserved  their  name.  The  number  of  their 
warriors,  which  was  estimated  at  twelve  hundred,  appears  from 
the  details  of  their  war  with  the  French  to  have  been  rather 
overrated. 

They  were  divided  into  four  classes  or  clans^  on  the  same 
principle  and  under  the  same  regulations  as  those  of  the  other 
southern  Indian  tribes.  They  worshipped  the  sun,  from  whom 
the  sovereign  and  the  privileged  class  pretended  to  be  descend- 
ed ;  and  they  preserved  a  perpetual  sacred  fire  in  an  edifice 
appropriated  to  that  purpose.  The  hereditary  dignity  of  Chief 
or  Great  Sun  descended  as  usual  by  the  female  line ;  f  and  he 
as  well  as  all  the  other  members  of  his  clan,  whether  male  or 
female,  could  marry  only  persons  of  an  inferior  clan.  Hence 
the  barbarous  custom  of  sacrificing  at  their  funei^ls  the  consorts 
of  the  Great  Sun  and  of  his  mother.  Her  influence  was  pow- 
erful, and  his  authority  apparently  despotic^  though  checked  by 
her  and  by  some  select  counsellors  of  his  own  clan. 

Charlevoix  says,  that  most  of  the  nations  of  Louisiana  had  a 
perpetual  fire  in  their  temples.  He  and  Du  PratE  describe  as 
eyewitnesses  the  temple  and  sacred  fire  of  the  Natches.  Ton- 
ti  saw  the  temple  of  the  Taensas,  then  living  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  which  is  described  in  bis  relation  with 
its  usual  exaggeration.     The  worship  of  the  sun  and  fire  by 

•  Vol.  I.  Year  1646.  Father  logues  was  the  victim  of  his  zeaL 
He  had  with  diflSculty  been  saved  three  years  before  by  the  good 
offices  of  the  Dutch  commandinff  officer  at  Fort  Orange. 

f  Amongst  the  Hurons  the  mgnity  of  chief  is  hereditary  through 
the  female  Mne.  They  believe  him  to  have  issued  firom  the  sun.  Char- 
levoix, VoL  UL 

VOL.  II.  15 
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the  Bayagoulas,  a  Mississippi  tribe  dow  extinct,  is  also  particu- 
larly mentioned ;  and  traces  of  it  are  found  amongst  the 
Cherokees,  the  Choctaws,  and  the  Caddoes  of  Red  River. 

Du  Pratz  asserts  that  the  Taensas  and  the  Chitimachas,  both 
originally  living  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  were  kin- 
dred tribes  of  the  Natches.  But  we  have  a  vocabulary  of 
the  Chitimachas,  in  which  no  affinity  is  perceived  with  that  of 
the  Natches.  They  seem  to  have  be^n  alone  of  their  stock 
in  that  region,  and  according  to  their  tradition  had  come  from 
the  west. 

In  the  year  1729,  on  account  of  a  threatened  encroachment 
on  one  of  their  villages,  in  the  expectation  of  being  joined  by 
the  other  Indian  nations,  they  unexpectedly  attacked  and  mas- 
sacred more  than  two  hundred  French  inhabitants.  They 
were  a  few  months  after  besieged  in  their  principal  fort  by  the 
French  and  the  Choctaws,  and  driven  from  their  country.  They 
retired  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  where  the  French  pur- 
sued them ;  and  they  experienced  such  losses,  that  they  have 
ever  since  ceased  to  exist  as  a  distinct  nation.  What  contrib- 
uted most  to  its  extinction,  was  the  capture  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  women,  who  were  carried  to  St.  Domingo  and  sold  as 
slaves.  The  survivors  took  refuge  at  first  among  the  Chicasas, 
and  subsequently  ^mong  the  Creeks,  with  whom  they  are 
now  incorporated.  They  are  reduced  to  about  three  hundred 
souls,  and  have  preserved  their  language  amongst  themselves, 
but  speak  Muskhogee ;  and  it  is  only  through  that  medium  that 
a  communication  can  be  held  with  them,  as  there  is  not  a  single 
interpreter  of  their  language. 

When,  in  the  year  1826,  Isahlakteh,  the  Natches  chief,  was 
asked  whether  he  was  a  Sun,  he  immediately  answered  that  he 
was  not,  for  his  father  was  one.  But  he  was  less  disposed  or  less 
ready  to  answer  the  inquiries  concerning  the  creed  of  his  tribe 
at  this  time.  After  some  conversation  between  him  and 
Colonel  Hambly,  this  gentleman  told  me  that  he  said,  that  the 
sacred  fire  was  no  longer  preserved,  and  that  the  sun  was  to 
them  an  otqect  of  respect  but  not  of  worship. 


We  know  but  little  more  than  the  names  of  the  other  small 
tribes,  which  formerly  inhabited  the  seashore  between  the  Mo- 
bile and  the  Mississippi,  and  the  two  banks  of  this  last  river, 
or  which  are  still  found  west  of  the   Mississippi,  and  within 
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the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  on  and  south  of  Red 
River. 

Du  Pratz  mentions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  seashore,  and  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  the  Mobilians,  living  near  the  mouth 
of  that  river,  and  speaking  the  Choctaw  language;  the  Pasca" 
goulas  or  Pasca  Ogoulas  («  Bread  nation  ")  on  the  river  of 
that  name,  now  living  on  Red  River ;  and  the  Colapisscu  or 
Aqueloupissas  («  who  hear  and  see  "),  living  then  not  far  from 
the  site  of  New  Orieans,  but  either  extinct  or  no  longer  known 
by  that  name.  He  says,  that  they  consisted  only  of  twenty 
fiimilies,  whilst  Charlevoix  at  the  same  time  (1721)  estimates 
them  at  two  hundred  warriors.  To  these  must  be  added  the 
Boluxas  of  Biloxi,  now  living  below  Natchitoches. 

Those  whom  he  mentions  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Missis* 
sippi,  above  New  Orleans,  are  the  Oumas  or  HvmoB  Q*  Red 
nation"),  of  whom  a  few  are  said  to  remain  below  Manchacand 
others  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Attacapas ;  the  Tuni^ 
caSf  originally  living  opposite  the  mouth  of  Red  River,  in 
alliance  with  the  French,  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Chicasas  in 
the  course  of  the  Natches  war,  and  the  remnant  of  whom  are 
settled  at  Avoyelle  on  Red  River ;  and  the  Tazoos,  who, 
together  with  some  small  kincjred  tribes  also  living  on  Yazoo 
River,  amounted  to  two  hundred  families.  They  spoke  Chica* 
sa,  and  were  in  alliance  with  that  nation  and  the  Natches. 
During  the  Natches  war,  they  were  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
Arkansas ;  the  residue  of  them  are  now  incorporated  with  the 
Chicasas. 

The  tribes  mentioned  by  the  same  author  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  whose  names  at  least  Imve  disappeared, 
are  the  Bay  agendas,  the  Oque  LotusaSf  (<' Brack  Water,")  the 
AvoyeUes  and  the  Woihittas,  driven  away  by  the  Chicasas^ 
and  according  to  him  incorporated  with  the  Natchitjy^hes. 

The  most  complete  account  of  the  numerou^^mall  tribes 
still  existing  west  of  the  Mississippi,  on  Red  ^tiver  and  south 
of  it,  is  that  of  Dr.  John  Sibley,  of  Natchitoches.*  They  consist 
partly  of  such  as  had  within  the  memory  of  man  migrated  from 
the  east  side  of  the  river ;  pardy  of  those  who  were  considered 
as  natives. 

The  first  class  embraces  the  Appalaches,  the  Alibamasy  and 

*  Piesident's  Messaffe  of  Febmary  19th,  1806,  with  the  accompaoying 
documents  firom  Dr.  Sibley  and  others. 
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the  ConchtUtasy  who  came  from  the  Creek  country ;  the  Taim^ 
sasy  vfho,  though  originally  living  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  had  in  Du  Pratz's  time  removed  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  Mobile,  whence  they  have  again  migrated  to  Red 
River ;  the  Hutnasy  the  Tunicasy  the  Bobucasy  and  the  Pasco- 
goulas  already  mentioned,  and  the  Pacanas  said  to  have  come 
from  West  Florida.  Dr.  Sibley  asserts  that  each  of  these 
four  last-mentioned  tribes  has  a  distinct  language  of  its  own. 
The  second  class  consists  of  the  following  tribes,  to  wit : 

1.  The  Caddoes  or  Caddokies,  who  formerly  hved  three 
hundred  miles  up  Red  River  on  a  prairie  near  an  eminence, 
on  which  they  say,  that,  after  all  the  world  had  been  diowoed 
by  a  flood,  the  Great  Spirit  placed  one  family  of  Caddoes  from 
which  all  the  Indians  have  originated.  They  have  now  re- 
moved to  a  branch  of  Red  River  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  above  Natchitoches.  Though  much  diminished 
in  number  by  the  small -pox  and  by  their  wars  with  the  Osages, 
and  reduced  to  about  one  hundred  warriors,  they  are  held  in 
great  consideration  by  all  the  neighbouring  tribes.  Amongst 
thesC)  the  Nanddkot$y  the  Inies  or  TachieSy  wha  have  given 
their  name  to  the  province  of  Texas,  and  the  JNabedochet^ 
amounting  together  to  about  two  hundred  warriors,  speak  dia* 
lects  of  the  Caddo  language. 

2.  The  Naichitockes  and  the  Taiatseesy  living  fifty  miles 
above  Natchitoches,  amounting  together  to  one  hundred  souls, 
and  speaking  the  same  language,  said  by  Dr.  Sibley  to  be 
different  from  any  other. 

3.  The  Adaizty  liidng  between  the  Natchitoches  and  the 
Yatassees,  reduced  to  fifty  souls,  speak  a  language  totally  dis- 
tinct from  any  other  known  to  us. 

4.  The  Appehusasy  in  the  district  of  that  name,  reduced  to 
forty  men,  said  by  Dr.  Sibley  to  speak  a  distinct  language. 

5.  The  Attacapas  ("  Men-eaters  ") ,  reduced  to  fifty  men,  said 
to  have  been  formerly  cannibab,  speak  a  dbtinct  language, 
which  according  to  Dr.  Sibley  is  also  spoken  by  another  tribe 
near  the  seashore^  called  Cararikouasy  but  who  probably  are 
without  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States. 

6.  The  Chactoosy  living  on  Bayou  Boeuf,  estimated  at  thirty 
men,  and  having  also,  according  to  Dr.  Sibley,  a  distinct  lan- 
guage. 

7.  The  ParUs  or  TovnadieSy  on  Red  River,  near  the 
western  boundary  of  the   United   States,  and    having   tw© 
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villages  called  Nitehata  and  Towahach,  -where  they  cultivate 
corn.  The  Tawalcerwes,  who  live  two  hundred  miles  west  of 
Nacogdoches,  south  of  Red  River,  are  said  by  Dr.  Sibley 
to  speak  the  same  language.  This,  from  the  similarity  of 
name,  has  been  presumed  to  be  a  dialect  of  the  Paumees^  of 
the  Arkansa.  At  the  time  of  Major  Long's  first  expedition, 
they  had  been  driven  from  their  villages  by  the  Osages ;  but 
they  have  probably  returned,  and  are  the  same  nation  with 
those  Indians  who  have  now  villages  on  the  north  of  Red 
River  and  are  designated  by  the  name  of  Totoecas  and  Wachos^ 
in  a  treaty  lately  concluded  with  several  western  tribes.  Be- 
yond the  Panis,  there  are  none  but  erratic  tribes  who  do  not 
cultivate  any  thing. 

To  this  enumeration  we  must  add,  though  not  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Sibley, 

8.  The  Chitimachcuy  formerly  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake 
Barataria,  and  still  existing  in  Lower  Loubiana. 

Among  the  various  small  tribes,  the  following  have  Choctaw 
names,  to  wit,  the  Pmcagoulasj  *^  Bread  nation,"  from  Paska^ 
"  bread,"  and  ogoulcu^  corrupted  from  oJcla,  **  nation,  people  " ; 
the  Aquelaupissasy  ^'who  hear  and  see,"  from  holclo^  ''to 
bear,  "  and  pissoy  "  to  see  "  ;  Oumasj  "  Red  people,"  from 
humma,  ''  red  "  ;  Oqaelouisasy  from  o^a,  ''  water, "  and  Imtt^ 
''  black "  ;  to  which  we  might  add  one  of  the  small  Yazoo 
tribes,  mentioned  by  Du  Pratz  by  the  name  of  Oufe  Qgtmhu^ 
or  "  Dog  nation,"  from  ow/c,  "  cbg." 

This  however  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  those 
small  tribes  were  Choctaws  or  spoke  dialects  of  that  language, 
unless  the  names  by  which  they  are  known  to  us  were  those  by 
which  they  called  themselves.  The  first  settlement  of  the 
French  was  on  Mobile  River,  and  the  first  tribe  near  the 
mouth  of  that  river  with  which  they  came  in  contact,  was 
called  Mobilian  and  spdce  Choctaw.  Hence  they  designated 
that  language  by  the  name  of  Mobilian,  and  on  account  of  its 
great  extent  it  was  called  the  common  or  vulgar  tongue.''^  In 
die  sdme  manner  as,  in  the  north,  we  call  to  this  day  two  Sioux 
tribes,  who  speak  languages  altogether  different  from  the  Algon- 
kin,  by  the  Algonkin  names  of  Wirmebagoes  and  Assiniboinsy 
which  they  do  not  recognise  as  their  own.  The  French  were  in 
the  habit  of  designating  nations  and  objects  not  belonging  to 

•  Da  Pratz. 
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the  Cboctaws,  by  the  names  which  that  people  had  imposed  on 
them.  Of  this  we  have  at  least  two  instances  in  point.  The 
name  of  Achafalayay  the  principal  western  outlet  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, is  pure  Choctaw,  meaning  "  the  long  river,"  from 
hixha,  "  river,"  and  falaya,  "  long."*  And  the  name  of  the 
Atiacapasy  "  Men-eaters,"  whose  language,  as  appears  by  their 
vocabulary,  is  totally  diferent  from  the  Choctaw,  is  that  which 
had  been  given  to  them  by  this  nation,  derived  from  hottok,  "  a 
person,"  and  uppoy  "  to  eat."  As,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Natches,  we  have  no  vocabularies  of  any  of  the  smaller  tribes 
originally  living  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  which  were 
contiguous  to  the  Choctaws,  the  presumed  identity  of  lan- 
guage remains  uncertain.  It  will  be  perceived  by  Dr.  Sibley's 
account^  that  six  of  these  are  still  existing,  to  wit,  the  Taen- 
sas,  the  Humas,  the  Boluxas,  the  Pacanas,  the  Tunicas,  and 
the  Pascagoulas ;  the  four  last  of  which  he  asserts  to  have 
distinct  languages  from  the  Mobilian  or  Choctaw. 

With  respect  to  the  tribes,  natives  of  the  western  side  of 
the  Mississippi,  exclusively  of  the  Panis,  who  live  beyond  the 
boundaries  of .  the  State '  of  Louisiana,  Dr.  Sibley  states  that 
they  speak  six  distinct  languages,  to  which  must  be  added  that 
of  the  Chitimachas  not  mentioned  by  him.  We  have  vocab- 
ularies of  four  of  these,  viz.,  of  the  Attacapas  and  of  the 
Chitimachas,  taken  by  Mr.  Duralde  and  by  him  transmitted 
to  Mr.  Jefferson ;  and  of  the  Adaize,  and  of  the  Caddoes, 
transmitted  by  Dr.  Sibley  to  Mr.  Duponceau.  We  have  made 
but  partial  use  of  the  last,  having  received  one  much  more 
copious  from  Mr.  George  Gray,  the  Indian  Agent.  The  three 
still  wanted  are  those  of  the  Natchitoches,  of  the  Opelousas,  and 
of  the  Chactoos.  The  four  which  have  been  obtained,  fiilly 
justify  Dr.  Sibley's  assertion ;  each  of  those  tribes  speaks  a 
distinct  language  and  different  from  any  other  known  to  us.  It 
appears  also  by  a  letter  from  Dr.  Sibley  to  Mr.  Duponceau, 
at  the  lime  when  he  transmitted  the  Adaize  and  Caddo  vocab- 
ularies, that  he  had  actually  obtained  those  of  some  of  the 
other  tribes,  to  the  peculiarities  of  which  he  alludes.  These 
have  not  been  received. 

From  the  Arctic  Sea  to  the  fifty-second  degree  of  north 

*  There  are  two  Choctaw  words  for  river  viz.  kucha,  of  the  same 
origin  with  the  Muakhogee  hatchu,  and  oJdnna,  probably  "water- 
course." 
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latitude,  across  the  continent  of  America  from  the  Atlantic 
almost  to  the  Pacific,  we  have  not  found  more  than  two  great 
families  of  languages,  the  Eskimaux  and  the  Athapascas. 
South  of  these,  as  far  as  the  thirty-fifth  or  thirty-sixth  degree 
of  latitude,  two  other  famiKes,  the  Algonkin-Lenape   and  Iro- 

Suois,  filled  the  whole  space  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
lississippi  or  the  meridian  which  passes  by  its  sources.  Anoth- 
er great  family,  that  of  the  Sioux,  extends  equally  far  from 
north  to  south,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi.  With  the 
exception  of  a  doubtful  tribe  (the  Loucheux),  there  is  not  to 
be  found,  in  the  extensive  territory  occupied  by  those  five 
families,  a  single  tribe  or  remnant  of  a  tribe,  that  speaks  a 
dialect,  which  does  not  belong  to  one  or  another  of  those  five 
families. 

On  the  contrary,  in  the  comparatively  small  territory  south 
of  the  Lenape  and  Iroquois  tribes,  and  including  that  portion  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana  which  lies  west  of  the  Mississippi,  we 
find,  allowing  even  the  Muskhogee  and  Choctaw  to  be  but  one, 
three  extensive  languages,  the  Catawba,  the  Cherokee,  and  the 
Choctaw  Muskhogee,  and  six  well  ascertained  of  small  tribes  or 
remnants  of  tribes,  to  wit,  the  Uchee,  the  Natches,  and  the 
four  abovementioned  35^est  of  the  Mississippi.  And  there  is  a 
strong  probability  that,  independently  of  the  several  small  extinct 
tribes  of  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  which  still  existed 
when  those  countries  were  first  settled,  several  of  those  still 
existing  west  of  the  Mis3is8ippi  will  be  found  to  have  distinct 
languages.  It  also  appears  by  the  statements  of  their  respec- 
tive population,  communicated  by  Dr.  Sibley,  and  which  is 
indeed  notorious,  that  those  small  tribes  preserve  their  language 
to  the  la^t  moment  of  their  existence,* 

The  most  powerful  southern  nations  appear  to  have  been, 
upon  the  whole,  less  exterminating  than  the  northern  Indians. 
It  is  also  probable  that  the  impenetrable  swamps  and  the  multi- 
plied channels  or  bayoux  by  which  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Red  River  country  are  intersected,  have  afforded 
places  of  refuge  to  the  remnants  of  conquered  tribes. 

*  The  same  observation  applies  generally  to  all  the  Indian  tribes. 
Instances  have  been  mentioned  in  speaking  of  the  Nanticokes,  the 
Nottoways,  and  the  Long  Island  Indians. 
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SECTION  IV. 

INDIANS  BETWEEN  THE  MISSISSIPPI  AND  THE  PACIFIC 

OCEAN. 

The  Indians  under  this  head  are  divided  into  two  great 
8ections  by  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Those  east  of  the  mountains  are  the  Sioux;  the  Pawnees  ; 
the  Fall,  Rapid,  or  Paunch  Indians  ;  the  Black  Feet,  and  some 
other  erratic  tribes,  not  so  well  known,  and  which  may  be 
embraced  under  the  general  though  obsolete  denomination  of 
Padoucas.  Some  bands  of  Snake  Indians  or  Shoshonees, 
living  on  the  waters  of  the  river  Columbia,  and  of  Hietans  or 
Camanches,  whose  principal  residence  is  south  of  Red  River 
and  of  the  southern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  ar«  also 
occasionally  found,  either  towards  the  sources  of  the  tributary 
streams  of  the  Missouri,  or  north  of  Red  River.  As  the 
Winnebagoes,  whose  seals  are  near  Lake  Michigan,  speak  a 
dialect  of  the  Sioux  language,  we  have  also  included  them 
under  this  head. 

The  nations  which  speak  the  Sioux  language  may  be  con- 
sidered, in  reference  both  to  their  respective  dialects  and  to 
their  geographical  position,  as  consisting  of  four  subdivisionsi 
viz.  the  Wmnebagoes ;  the  Sioux  proper  and  the  Assiniboins  ; 
the  Minetare  group ;  and  the  Osages  and  other  southern  kin- 
dred tribes. 

The  Winnebagoes,  so  called  by  the  Algonkins,  but  called 
Puans  and  also  Utchagras  by  the  French, and  Horqje  ^"Fish- 
eaters'')  by  the  Omaha ws  and  other  southern  tribes,  call  them- 
selves jkochungohrdky  or  the  "  Trout "  nation.  The  Green  Bay 
of  Lake  Michigan  derives  its  French  name  from  theirs.  (Baye 
des  Puans).  It  is  not  known  at  what  time  they  separated  firom 
the  Sioux  people ;  but  it  must  have  been  prior  to  the  settlements 
of  the  French  in  Canada.  Champlain,  in  the  map  annexed 
to  his  Travels,  has  given  an  erroneous  position  to  Lake  Michi- 
gan, which  he  knew  only  from  Indian  information  ;  but  he  calls 
it  "Lac  des  Puans."  They  are  first  mentioned  by  Father 
AUouez  in  the  Relation  of  the  year  1669,  at  which  time  they 
occupied  nearly  the  same  territory  as  at  present.  He  says, 
that  they  had  been  nearly  destroyed  thirty  years  before  by  the 
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Illinois,  and  that  they  spoke  a  language  altogether  distinct  from 
Che  Algonkin  and  the  Iroquois.  They  are  said  by  Charlevoix 
to  have  been,  in  the  year  1701,  in  alliance  with  the  Sauks,  the 
Foxes,  and  the  Potowotamies,  against  both  the  Sioux  and  the 
Iroquois  ;  and  he  adds  in  his  journal,  (1721,)  that  they  formerly 
lived  on  the  shores  of  Green  Bay,  but  had  retired  farther  in- 
land. Carver  was  the  first  American  who,  in  the  year  1766, 
travelled  through  their  country,  at  which  time  they  appear  to 
have  been  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Sioux  and  all  their  neigh- 
bours. Pike,  in  1807,  estimated  their  number  at  two  thousand  ; 
but,  according  to  the  War  Department,  they  amount  to  four 
thousand  six  hundred  souls,  and  appear  to  cultivate  the  soil 
to  a  considerable  degree.  Their  principal  seats  are  on  th« 
Fox  River  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  towards  the  heads  of  the 
Rock  River  of  the  Mississippi.  Their  territory  extends  north- 
wardly towards  the  Wisconsin ;  and  they  are  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Menomonies,  on  the  west  by  the  Sauks,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Potowotamies.  As  their  limits  are  nearly  the 
same  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  they  have,  during  that  time,  lived  generally  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  Algonkin  tribes  by  which  they  are  surrounded ; 
but  of  their  former  history  we  know  but  little.  They  took 
part  with  the  British  during  the  last  war  against  the  Ameri- 
cans. Their  vocabulary,  which  was  received  from  the  War 
Department,  had  been  transmitted  by  Mr.  N.  Boilvin,  an 
Indian  agent.  Some  words  were  supplied  by  General  Cass  ; 
and  some  have  been  taken  from  Major  Long's  account  of  his 
first  expedition. 

The  Sioux  proper,  or  Naudowessies,  names  given  to  them  by 
the  Algonkins  and  the  French,  call  themselves  Dahcotasy  and 
sometimes  Ochente  Shakoans,  or,  "  The  Seven  Fires,'*  and  are 
divided  into  seven  bands  or  tribes,  closely  connected  together, 
but  apparently  independent  of  each  other.  They  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  known  to  the  French  before  the  year  1660 ; 
and  they  are  distinctly  mentioned  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
year  1666,  by  Father  Allouez,  then  a  missionary  at  Chagoua- 
migong,  towards  the  southwestern  extremity  of  Lake  Superior. 
He  says  that  they  lived  forty  leagues  more  westwardly  in  a 
prairie  country  ;  that  they  did  not  cultivate  the  ground ;  that 
they  were  ferocious,  warlike,  and  feared  by  all  their  neigh- 
bours ;  and  that  they  spoke  a  language  entirely  distinct  from 
any  other  known  to  the  French.     It  has  already  been  stated, 

VOL.  II.  16 
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that  they  had  a  war  with  the  HuroDS  and  the  Ottowas  of 
Lake  Michigan,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  that  quarter,  and 
compelled  them  to  abandon  the  country.  The  French  carried 
on  a  trade  with  them  from  their  post  at  Prairie  du  Chien  on 
the  Mississippi ;  but  it  is  only  very  lately  that  they  have  come 
mto  contact  with  the  Americans.  Carver  was  the  first  who 
visited  them,  and  gave  a  short  vocabulary  of  their  language, 
which  is  generally  correct.* 

It  may  be  observed  that,  considering  the  short  time  which 
Carver  resided  among  tlie  Indians,  and  that  he  derived  his  in- 
formation of  the  country  north  of  St.  Anthony's  Falls  almost 
entirely  from  Indian  reports,  his  geographical  notices  of  the 
upper  Mississippi  were  remarkably  correct.,^  He  is  the  first 
who  placed  the  sources  of  that  river  within  about  forty  miles 
of  their  actual  position,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Red  Lake  of  the 
Red  River  of  Lake  Winnipek,  and  south  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods.  The  map  annexed  to  the  original  edition  of  his 
Travels  was  published  during  his  life,  in  the  year  1778,  but 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  deemed  authentic  by  the  com- 
missioners who  negotiated  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783.  The 
pretended  grant  of  lands  from  the  Indians  to  him  is  neither 
alluded  to,  nor  annexed  to  that  original  edition.  It  made  its 
first  appearance  after  his  death,  and  in  subsequent  editions. 

The  four  most  eastern  tribes  of  the  Dahcotas  are  known  by  the 
name  of  MendewahJcantoan,  or  "  Gens  du  Lac,"  Wahkpatoan 
and  fVahJcpakotoan,  or  "  People  of  the  Leaves,"  and  Sisitoans. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  only  one  that  cultivates  the  ground,  and 
occupies,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  a  tract  of  country 
extending  from  the  Prairie  du  Chien,  in  the  forty-third,  to  the 
Spirit  Lake,  north  of  the  forty-sixth  degree  of  north  latitude. 
The  three  other,  inhabit  the  country  between  the  Mississippi 
and  the  St.  Peter's,  and  that  on  the  southern  tributaries  of  this 
river,  as  well  as  that  which  lies  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Red 
River  of  Lake  Winnipek.  These  four  are  better  known  to  us 
than  the  more  westerly  tribes ;  and  their  aggregate  number 
may  be  fairly  estimated  at  about  five  thousand  souls. 

The  three  westerly  tribes,  the  Yanktons,  the  Yanktoanans, 
and  the  Tetons,  wander  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Mis- 
souri, extending  southerly  to  the  forty-third  degree  of  north 

•  That  which  "he  has  given  of  the  Chippeways  is  only  a  transcript 
of  that  of  La  Hontao,  spelt  according  to  the  English  orthography. 
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latitude  and  some  distance  west  of  the  Missouri,  between  the 
forty-third  and  forty-seventh  degrees  of  latitude.  According  to 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  who  in  their  ascent  up  the  Missouri  had 
frequent  interviews  with  them,  their  number  does  not  exceed 
six  thousand  souls.  Renville,  a  half-breed  Dahcota,  who 
served  as  an  interpreter  in  Major  Long's  second  expedition,  has 
raised  the  number  to  twenty-one  thousand  six  hundred,  of  whom 
he  allows  fourteen  thousand  four  hundred  to  the  Tetons  alone. 
From  the  still  more  exaggerated  account  he  gave  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Assiniboins,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  still  less 
known  to  us,  very  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  his  state- 
ments in  that  respect ;  and  it  is  believed,  though  our  data  are 
imperfect,  that  the  seven  tribes  together  amount  at  most  to 
twenty  thousand  souls. 

The  western  Dahcota  tribes  have  carried  on  a  constant  pred- 
atory war  against  all  the  tribes  living  on  the  Missouri,  or  its 
tributary  streams,  from  the  Mandans  to  the  Osages ;  and  the 
eastern  tribes  appear  to  have  been,  from  lime  immemorial, 
inveterate  enemies  of  the  Chippeways.  The  government  of 
the  United  States  has,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  used  unre- 
mitted efibrts  to  establish  a  permanent  peace  between  them, 
and  lately,  it  is  believed,  with  better  hope  of  success. 

The  Assiniboins  (Stone  Indians),  as  they  are  called  by  thcf 
Algonkins,  are  a  Dahcota  tribe,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
nation,  and  on  that  account  called  Hoha  or  '^  Rebels,"  by  the 
other  Sioux.  They  are  said  to  have  made  part  originally  of 
the  Yanktons  ;  but  we  are  not  acquainted  with  their  real  name. 
Their  separation  must  have  taken  place  at  an  eariier  date  than 
has  been  presumed  by  late  writers.  Father  Marquette,  wri- 
ting in  the  year  1669,  from  the  Chagouamigong  Mission,  after 
having  mentioned  the  Nadouessies,  as  a  formidable  nation 
speaking  a  language  altogether  different  from  the  Algonkin  and 
the  Huron,  adds,  that  the  Assiniponiels  have  almost  the  same 
language  as  the  Nadouessies,  and  live  about  fifteen  days'  jour- 
ney from  the  mission  on  a  lake,  which,  from  a  map  annexed 
to  that  volume  of  the  Relations,  must  have  been  Lake  Winni- 
pek.  The  only  detailed  account  we  have  of  them  was  given 
by  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  and  is  confirmed  by  subse- 
quent English  writers.  They  formed  an  intimate  connexion 
with  the  Knistinaux  and,  jointly  with  them,  drove  away  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  main  Saskachawin  and  of  tbe*  north 
branch  of  the  same  river.     They  also  continued  to  occupy  the 
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country  bordering  on  the  river,  which  bears  their  name,  and  is 
the  western  branch  of  the  Red  River  of  Lake  Winnipek.* 
It  is  probable  from  its  situation  north  of  the  Yanktons,  that 
this  was  their  original  seat.  Mackenzie  estimates  their  aggre- 
gate number  in  lK>th  places  at  about  five  thousand  souls,  which 
may  be  underrated.  According  to  Renville's  account,  they 
would  amount  to  twenty-eight  thousand.  Lewis  and  Clarke 
estimate  them  at  sixteen  hundred  warriors,  or  rather  more  than 
six  thousand  souls. 

Another  tribe,  called  Shyennes  or  Cheyennes,  were  at  no 
very  remote  period  seated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Red  River 
of  Lake  Winnipek,  and  have  left  their  name  to  one  of  its 
tributary  streams.  Carver  reckoned  them  as  one  of  the  Sioux 
tribes;  and  Mackenzie  informs  us  that  they  were  driven  away 
by  the  Sioux.  They  now  live  on  the  head  waters  of  the 
river  Shyenne,  a  southwestern  tributary  of  the  Missouri.  The 
names  of  the  chiefs  who  signed  the  treaty,  concluded  with 
them  in  1625  by  the  United  States,  are  pure  Dahcota  of  the 
Yankton  dialect,  as  will  be  seen  amongst  the  appended  vocab- 
ularies. It  had  been  thence  concluded  that  they  certainly 
were  a  Sioux  tribe.  I  have  been  however  assured,  by  a  well- 
informed  person  who  trades  with  them,  that  they  speak  a 
distinct  language,  for  which  there  is  no  European  interpreter  ; 
that  the  treaty  was  carried  on,  through  the  medium  of  some 
of  the  Sioux ;  and  that  the  Indian  names  subscribed  to  the 
treaty  are  translations  into  the  Sioux  language  of  the  Shyenne 
names  of  the  chiefs.  They  are  estimated  by  Lewis  and  Clarke 
at  sixteen  hundred,  and  by  the  War  Department  at  two  thou-* 
sand  souls. 

We  have  only  two  vocabularies  of  the  Dahcota  dialects. 
That  of  the  Yanktons  was  obtained  by  Dr.  Say.  That  of  the 
eastern  Dahcotas  of  the  Mississippi  has  been  principally  extract* 
ed  from  one  transmitted  by  General  Cass  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  partly  from  those  of  Mr.  Keating  and  Major  Long. 
It  is  probable  that  the  dialects  of  the  Tetons  and  of  the  Assini- 
boins,  though  similar,  differ  from  both.  A  few  words  of  that 
of  the  Assiniboins,  supplied  by  Umfreville,  will  be  found  amongst 
the  supplementary  vocabularies. 

•  The  source  of  Mouse  River,  a  southern  tributary  of  the  Assini- 
boin,  is  within  one  mile  of  the  main  Missouri  River,  about  one  hundred 
nules  above  the  Mandan  village.  The  slightest  variation  in  the  na- 
ture and  elevation  of  the  intervening  ground  would  have  thrown  all 
the  waters  of  the  upper  Missouri  into  Lake  Winnipek  and  Hudson's  Bay. 
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The  Minetares  (Minetaree  and  Minetaries)  consist  of  three 
tribes,  speaking  three  different  languages  which  belong  to  a 
common  stock.  Its  affinities  with  the  Dahcota  are  but  remote, 
but  have  appeared  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  be  considered  as 
of  the  same  family. 

Two  of  those  tribes,  the  Mandanes,  whose  number  does  not 
exceed  fifteen  hundred,  and  the  stationary  Minetares,  amounting 
to  three  thousand  souls,  including  those  called  Annahawas, 
cultivate  the  soil,  and  live  in  villages  situated  on,  or  near  the 
Missouri,  between  the  forty-seventh  and  forty-eighth  degrees 
of  north  latitude.  They  are  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
alarm  by  the  Assiniboins,  the  Tetons,  the  Rapid  Indians,  and 
other  erratic  tribes,  and  have  on  that  account  been  often  obliged 
to  change  the  seat  of  their  villages.  Yet  they  have  been  often 
quarrelling  with  the  Ricaras,  who  like  them  are  an  agricultural 
people ;  and  they  make  often  predatory  expeditions  against  the 
Shoshonees,  in  the  eastern  valleys  oi  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Both  the  Mandanes  and  the  Minetares  consider  themselves  as 
natives  of  that  part  of  the  country.  The  tradition  of  the 
Mandanes  is,  that  they  came  from  under  ground  by  means 
of  a  great  vine,  which,  breaking  under  the  weight  of  some  of 
them,  has  left  behind  a  part  of  their  nation  whom  they  expect 
to  join  after  death.  The  color  of  the  chief,  who  visited  Wash- 
ington, appeared  less  dark  than  that  of  our  Indians ;  and  he 
was  the  only  full-breed  Indian,  ever  seen  by  me,  whose  eves 
were  of  a  bluish  cast.  It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  trioe, 
often  spoken  of  as  white  Indians,  and  which  gave  rise  to  tbe 
fabulous  account  of  a  tribe  descended  from  the  Welsh  and 
speaking  their  language  ;  a  tale,  which  the  knowledge  we.  have 
now  acquired  of  the  various  Indian  nations  and  of  their  dialects 
has  set  at  rest. 

The  third  Minetare  tribe  is  that  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Crow  or  UpsaroJca  nation,  probably  the  Keeheetsas  of  Lewis 
and  Clarke.  They  are  an  erratic  tribe,  who  hunt  south  of  the 
Missouri,  between  the  Little  Missouri  and  tbe  southeastern 
branches  of  the  Yellowstone  River.  According  to  Mr.  Do- 
nald Mackenzie,  who  resides  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone, 
they  have  about  three  hundred  lodges,  and  may  be  computed 
at  three  thousand  souls. 

The  vocabulary  of  the  stationary  Minetares,  and  the  speci- 
men of  the  Crow  or  Upsaroka  dialect,  were  obtained  by  Dr. 
Say.  We  knew  from  Lewis  and  Clarke,  that  the  Mandanes 
spoke  a  kindred  dialect,  and  this  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
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significant  names  of  their  chiefs,  subscribed  to  a  treaty  with 
the  United  States.  Lewis  and  Clarke  appear  to  have  consid- 
ered the  Rapid,  Fall,  or  Paunch  Indians,  sometinaes  also  called 
"  Minetares  of  the  Prairies,"  as  belonging  to  the  same  family. 
But  all  the  subsequent  accounts  agree  in  assigning  to  them  an 
entirely  distinct  language. 

The  southern  Sioux  consist  of  eight  tribes,  speaking  four  or 
at  most  five  kindred  dialects.  Their  territory  originally  extend- 
ed along  the  Mississippi,  from  below  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas 
to  the  forty-first  degree  of  north  latitude.  They  were,  and  still 
are,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Dahcotas,  on  the  west  by 
the  Pawnees,  on  the  south  by  the  Washitta  and  Red  River 
tribes,  on  the  southwest  by  erratic  nations.  Their  hunting- 
grounds  extend  as  far  west  as  the  Stony  Mountains  ;  but  they 
all  cultivate  the  soil,  and  their  most  westerly  village  on  the 
Missouri  is  in  about  the  one  hundredth  degree  of  west  longitude. 

The  three  most  southerly  tribes  are  the  Quappas  or  Arkansas, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  and  the  Osages  and 
Kansas,  who  inhabited  the  country  south  of  the  Missouri  and 
of  the  river  Kansas.  Both  the  Osages  and  the  Arkansas  were 
first  seen  by  the  French,  in  the  year  1673,  and  they  always 
remained  in  alliance  with  them.  It  is  not  known  whether 
Quappa  was  the  true  name  of  the  whole  nation,  or  of  only  one 
of  its  tribes ;  and  it  may  be  that  they  are  those  called  Pacahas 
in  the  relation  of  De  Soto's  expedition.  The  residue  of  the 
Arkansas  is  now  known  only  by  that  name  {Quappas).  They 
consist  of  only  five  hundred  souls,  and  still  live  on  the  lower 
parts  of  the  Arkansa. 

The  Osages,  properly  Wausashe,  were  more  numerous  and 
powerful  than  any  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  perpetually  at 
war  with  all  the  other  Indians,  without  excepting  the  Kansas, 
who  speak  the  same  dialect  with  themselves.  They  were 
originally  divided  into  Great  and  Little  Osages ;  but  about  forty 
years  ago  almost  one  half  of  the  nation,  known  by  the  name  of 
Chancers  or  Clermont's  Band,  separated  from  the  rest,  and 
removed  to  the  river  Arkansa.  The  villages  of  those  several 
subdivisions  are  now  on  the  head  waters  of  the  river  Osage, 
and  of  the  Verdegris,  a  northern  tributary  stream  of  the 
Arkansa.  They  amount  to  about  five  thousand  souls,  and  have 
ceded  a  portion  of  their  lands  to  the  United  Slates,  reserving  to 
themselves  a  territory  on  the  Arkansa,  south  of  the  thirty- 
eighth  degree  of  north  latitude,  extending  from  the  ninety-fifth 
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to  the  hundredth  degree  of  west  longitude,  on  a  breadth  of 
forty-five  to  fifty  miles.  The  territory  allotted  to  the  Chero-. 
kees,  the  Creeks,  and  the  Chociaws,  lies  south  of  that  of  the 
Osage,  extending  in  longitude  from  94°  20'  to  100°,  and  m  lati- 
tude from  the  thirty-seventh  degree  to  the  Red  River,  the  course 
of  which  in  that  quarter  is  east  and  west,  between  the  thirty- 
third  and  thirty-fourth  degrees  o(  north  latitude. 

The  Kansas,  who  have  always  lived  on  the  river  of  that 
name,  have  been  at  peace  with  the  Osage  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  and  intermarry  with  them.  They  amount  to  fifteen 
hundred  souls,  and  occupy  a  tract  of  about  three  millions  of 
acres,  in  about  the  thirty-ninth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and 
ninety-sixth  to  ninety-eighth  degree  of  west  longitude. 

The  five  other  tribes  of  this  subdivision  are  the  loways  or 
Pahqja,  (Grey  Snow),  tlie  Missouris  or  Neojehe^  the  Uttoe$ 
or  fVahtooiahtah,  the  Omahaws  or  Mahas,  and  the  Puncas, 
The  Osages  consider  themselves  the  aborigines ;  but  the  tradi- 
tion of  these  five  tribes  is,  that  at  a  distant  epoch  they,  together 
with  the  Winnebagoes,  came  from  the  north  ;  that  the  Winne- 
bagoes  stopped  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Michigan,  while  they, 
continuing  their  course  southerly,  crossed  the  Mississippi,  and 
occupied  the  seats  in  which  they  were  found  by  the  Europeans. 

The  loways  are  mentioned,  perhaps  erroneously,  by  the 
first  Frftnch  mbsionaries,  as  living  east  of  the  Mississippi.  It 
is  certain  that  they  were  driven  away  from  the  banks  of  that 
river  by  the  Sauks  aad  Foxes,  with  whom  they  have  contracted 
an  alliance  which  borders  on  submission.  Their  principal 
seats  are  north  of  the  river  Des  Moines ;  but  a  portion  have 
joined  the  Ottoes,  and  are  said,  though  the  fact  is  not  fully 
ascertained,  to  speak  the  same  dialect. 

The  Missouris  were  originally  settled  at  the  junction  of  the 
river  of  that  name  with  the  Mississippi.  They  were  driven 
away  by  the  Illinois,  were  found  in  the  year  1724  by 
M.  Bourgmont  settled  on  the  Missouri,  about  two  hundred  miles 
above  its  mouth,  near  the  place  where  the  French  fort  Orleans 
stood,  and  have  since  joined  the  Ottoes,  with  whom  they  are 
intermixed,  and  speak  the  same  dialect. 

The  Ottoes  and  the  Omahaws,  after  several  changes  in  their 
villages,  now  occupy  the  territory  on  the  southwest  side  of  the 
Missouri,  above  and  below  the  mouth  of  the  river  Platte ;  the 
Omahaws  on  the  north,  and  the  Ottoes  on  the  south  side  of  that 
river.     They  speak  kindred  though  different  dialects.     The 
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PuDcas,  who  are  settled  on  the  Missouri  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  above  the  Oniahaws,  speak  the  same  dialect. 

The  population  of  the  loways  is  estimated  at  twelve  hun- 
dred ;  that  of  the  Ottoes  and  Missouris  at  sixteen  hundred,  and 
that  of  the  Omahaws  and  Puncas  at  two  thousand  ;  making, 
with  the  Quappas,  Osages,  and  Kansas,  an  aggregate  of  eleven 
or  twelve  thousand  souls.  All  the  nations  speaking  languages 
belonging  to  the  Great  Sioux  Family  may  therefore  be  com- 
puted at  more  than  fifty  thousand  souls. 

The  vocabularies  of  the  Quappas  and  of  the  Osages  are  in 
Mr.  Du ponceau's  collection ;  the  first  was  transmitted  to  him 
by  General  Izard,  and  is  spelt  according  to  the  French  orthogra- 
phy ;  he  received  that  of  the  Osages  from  Dr.  ftlurray  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  we  have  another  of  the  same  language  published  by 
Mr.  Bradbury.*  Those  of  the  Ottoes  and  of  the  Omahaws 
were  taken  by  Dr.  Say.  We  have  not  that  of  the  loways  ; 
but  nineteen  words,  supplied  by  Governor  Cass,  seem  to  leave 
no  doubt  of  its  identity  with  the  Ottoes. 


The  Pawnees  speak  a  language  altogether  difierent  from 
that  of  the  Sioux  tribes,  or  of  any  other  Indians  known  to  us  ; 
unless  that  of  the  Panis  or  Towiaches  of  Red  River  should 
be  found  to  be  the  same.  They  consist  of  two  nations,  the 
Pavmees  proper,  and  the  Ricaras  or  AricaraSy  sometimes  also 
called  Black  Pawnees. 

The  Pawnees  proper  inhabit  the  country  on  the  river  Platte, 
west  of  the  Ottoes  and  Omahaws :  their  three  villages,  two  of 
which  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Loup  Pawnees  and 
Republican  Pawnees,  are  now  in  the  same  vicinity  on  the 
river  Loup,  a  northern  tributary  of  the  river  Platte,  about  sixty 
miles  above  the  confluence  of  those  two  rivers.  They  raise 
com  and  other  vegetables,  but  apply  still  less  to  agriculture 
than  the  Ottoes  and  Omahaws.  They  hunt  southerly  as  far  as 
the  Arkansa,  and  westerly  to  the  sources  of  the  river  Platte. 
They  were  seen  by  Bourgmont,  in  1724,  in  the  same  country 
which  they  now  occupy,  but  were  not  known  to  us  before  the 
acquisition  of  Louisiana.  Their  number,  by  the  concurrent 
accounts  of  General  Pike  and  Major  Long,  amounts  to  six 

•  The  words  in  the  appended  vocabulary  of  the  Osage,  taken  fix)m 
those  two  sources,  have  accidentally  been  confounded. 
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thousand  five  hundred  souls;  their  vocabulary  was  taken  hj 
Dr.  Say. 

The  Ricara  villages  are  situated  on  the  Missouri,  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  below  the  Mandanes,  in  latitude  46 J®. 
They  cultivate  the  soil,  and  are,  like  the  Mandanes,  always 
exposed  to  tlie  attacks  of  the  erratic  tribes.  They  accordingly 
bad  formerly  united  with  them,  and  were  settled  together 
twenty  miles  below  the  present  site  of  the  Mandane  villages. 
They  quarrelled  and  separated,  since  which  time  they  have 
bad  also  a  short  war  with  the  United  Slates.  •  They  appear 
DOW  to  be  at  peace  with  their  neighbours,  and  are  computed  at 
three  thousand  souls.  All  the  accounts  of  the  Indians  and  of 
the  interpreters  agree  in  the  fact  of  their  speaking  Pawnee, 
but  we  have  no  vocabulary  of  their  language. 

We   have   now   enumerated   all   the  Indian  tribes  west  of 
the  Mississippi  which  cultivate  the  soil ;  and  it  has  been  seen, 
that  north  of  the  Red  River  they  consist  only  of  the  Sauks  and 
Foxes,  who  are  Algonkins;  of  the  Pawnees;  and,  amongst 
the  Sioux  tribes,  of  those  only  which  belong  to  the  southern 
group,  and  of  the  Mandanes  and  stationary  Minetares.    The 
»x  western  tribes  of  the  Dahcotas,  the  Assiniboins,  the  Crows, 
and  all  the  other  tribes  not  yet  enumerated,  whether  east  or 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  cultivate  nothing  whatever ;  and 
^hose  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  subsist  principally  on  the 
meat  of  the   bufialo.     But  whether  erratic,  or  agricultural, 
there  is  a  marked  difiTerence  between  the  habits  and  character 
of  all  the  Indians,  who  dwelt  amidst  the  dense  forest  which 
extends  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi,  and  those  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  western  prairie.     These  are  everywhere  less 
ferocious  than  those  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mississippi. 
Like  all  savages,   they  put  to  death    the   prisoners   taken  in 
battle ;  but  the  horrid  practice  of  inflicting  on  them  the  most 
excruciating  torture  for  days  together,  does  not  appear  to  have 
prevailed  anywhere  beyond  the  Mississippi.     These  observa- 
tions seem,  however,  to  apply  more  forcibly  to  the  southern 
cultivating  tribes  of  the  Sioux  family  and  to  the   Pawnees. 
Dr.  Say,  during  his  residence  amongst  the  Omahaws,  collected 
some  important  facts,  which   are  equally  applicable  to  their 
neighbours  on  the  south  of  the  Missouri,  of  either  of  those  two 
families. 

They  reside  in  their  villages  at  most  five  months  of  the  year, 
principally  for  the  purpose  of  planting,  cultivating,  and  gathering 
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maize  and  a  few  other  vegetables.  Two  winter  months  are 
employed  by  the  men  in  hunting  beaver  and  other  fur  animals. 
During  the  rest  of  the  year,  the  whole  population  remove  to 
the  buffalo  grounds,  subsist  on  its  meat,  and  preserve  a  portion 
of  it. 

They  address  prayers  to  Wahconday  the  Creator  and  Pre- 
server of  the  world,  to  whom  they  ascribe  infinite  power  and 
omnipresence.  But,  although  they  believe  in  a  future  life,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  this  vague  belief  has  any  important  influence 
over  their  conduct.  Like  all  the  other  Indians,  they  put  more 
faith  in  their  dreams,  omens,  and  jugglers,  in  the  power  of 
imaginary  deities  of  their  own  creation,  and  of  those  consecrated 
relics  to  which  the  Canadians  have  given  the  singular  appel- 
lation of  medicine. 

The  Missouri  Indians  of  the  male  sex  exceed  in  height  the 
ordinary  average  of  the  Europeans ;  but  the  women  are  in 
proportion  shorter  and  thicker.  The  average  facial  angle  is 
78^,  (that  of  the  Cherokees  75°) ;  the  transverse  line  of 
direction  of  the  eyes  is  rectilinear ;  the  nose  aquiline ;  the  lips 
thicker  than  those  of  the  Europeans ;  the  cheek-bones  promi- 
nent, but  not  angular.*  The  recently  bom  infants  are  of  a 
reddish  brown  color,  which  after  a  while  becomes  whiter,  and 
then  gradually  assumes  that  tint,  which  is  not  perfectly  uniform 
amongst  all  the  Indians,  and  which,  for  want  of  a.  better 
approximation,  we  call  copper  color.  They  designate  that  of 
the  European  by  words  which  mean  white  or  pale.  Theirs  is 
not  the  effect  of  exposure,  as  all  parts  of  the  body  present  the 
same  appearance .f  The  women  marry  very  young,  bear 
children  from  the  age  of  thirteen  to  forty,  and  have  generally 
from  four  to  six. 

The  Indians  who  cultivate  the  soil,  are  perpetually  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  the  wandering  tribes.  Those  of  the  Missouri 
had  also  for  enemies  the  Sauks  and  Foxes,  who  have  acted  too 
much  in  that  quarter  the  same  part  as  the  Five  Nations  in 

*  The  superiority  of  this  family  of  Indians  struck  the  French,  -who 
called  the  Arkansas  Beaux  Hotnmes.  The  Osages/who  visited  Wash- 
in^on  and  New  York  twenty-five  3rearB  ago,  were  the  finest  race  of 
Indians  ever  seen  in  our  Atlantic  cities,  and  answered  the  description 
of  the  Omahaws  given  by  Dr.  Say.  That  gentleman  omits  another 
uniform  physical  character,  straight  black  hair  and  black  eyes. 

f  Captain  Claverinff  says,  that  an  Eskimau  boy  of  East  Greenland, 
after  being  thoroaghly  washed,  was  of  a  copper  color. 
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theirs ;  but  tbey  bad  also  continual  quarrels,  often  degenerating 
into  actual  hostilities,  between  themselves.  These  originated 
in  encroachments  on  hunting-grounds,  elopement  or  carrying  off 
of  women,  and  stealing  of  horses.  During  their  temporary 
absence  from  their  villages,  cornfields  and  provisions  in  store 
appear  to  have  been  generally  respected  by  straggling  parties, 
even  of  enemies ;  with  the  understanding,  however,  that 
Indians  when  hungry  have  a  right  to  feed  on  any  provisions 
which  they  discover,  and  may  actually  want  for  that  purpose. 
But  it  is  in  their  mode  of  warfare,  either  amongst  themselves, 
or  against  other  tribes,  that  we  find  a  decisive  proof  of  much 
less  ferocious  habits,  than  those  which  characterize  the  Indian 
who  dwells  in  the  forests  between  the  Alississippi  and  the 
Atlantic. 

The  enemies  wounded  in  battle  are  killed  on  the  spot,  but 
without  any  particular  act  of  cruelty,  and  rarely  if  ever  scalped. 
The  prisoners  carried  home  are  neither  tortured  nor  put  to 
death.  The  women  are  made  slaves  ;  the  men  are  considered 
as  servants,  and  generally  employed  in  taking  care  of  the 
horses,  and  in  other  menial  offices,  but  not  in  raising  corn,  that 
being  woman's  work.  The  children  are  almost  always  adopted 
into  the  nation. 

Amongst  the  exploits  which  are  the  boast  of  their  warriors, 
that  which  confers  the  highest  distinction  is  to  take  a  prisoner 
alive  ;  the  next,  to  strike  with  a  lance  or  some  other  weapon 
an  enemy  alive  ;  the  third,  that  of  striking  in  the  same  manner 
the  dead  body  of  an  enemy  in  presence  of  his  friends ;  the 
fourth,  taking  a  horse;  last  of  all,  shooting  an  enemy  at  a 
distance  with  a  bullet  or  arrow,  this  being  that  which  any  one 
can  do. 

It  is  but  just  to  observe,  that  traces  of  chivalry  were  also 
found  amongst  our  eastern  Indians.  It  was  a  settled  rule 
amongst  them,  that  those  who  killed  stragglers,  should  leave 
marks  designating  to  what  tribe  those  who  had  committed  the  act 
belonged.  But  if  done  in  the  vicinity,  or  even  in  the  heart,  of 
the  village  of  an  enemy,  the  warrior  was  bound,  at  the  moment 
he  took  off  the  scalp,  to  raise  the  warwhoop,  thus  giving  notice 
of  the  deed,  and  trusting  to  his  own  superior  swiftness  and  skill 
for  escaping  the  immediate  pursuit  of  an  enraged  and  unforgiv* 
ing  foe.* 

*  The  fact,  bo  far  as  relates  to  the  Delawares,  was  fully  confirmed 
by  General  Douglass  of  Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania,  a  genjtleman  of 
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It  may  be  added,  m  reference  to  the  Missouri  Indians,  that 
the  annual  sacrifice  of  a  prisoner,  a  practice  which  prevailed 
amongst  the  Pawnees,  and  was  lately  abolished  by  the  coura- 
geous exertions  of  a  celebrated  chief,  siffords  an  additional  proc^ 
of  the  comparatively  humane  manner  in  which  prisoners  were 
generally  treated  by  them. 


Two  wandering  and  purely  hunting  nations,  the  Fall,  Rap- 
id, or  Paunch  Indians,  improperly  called  Minetares  of  the 
Prairie,  and  the  Black  Feet,  have  their  principal  seats  on  the 
south  fork  of  the  Saskachawin.  Their  hunting-grounds  ex- 
tend as  far  south,  as  the  sources  of  the  Yellowstone  River  and 
of  its  various  tributary  streams.  The  Rapid  Indians  are  the 
most  easterly  tribe,  and  are  more  generally  found  between  the 
Saskachawin  and  the  Missouri  in  the  vicinity  of  and  above  the 
Mandane  village.  They  have  about  three  hundred  lodges,  and 
are  estimated  at  three  thousand  souls.  The  Arrapahoes  (or 
Arrapahays)  are  a  detached  tribe  of  that  nation,  which  has  late- 
ly wandered  as  far  south  as  the  river  Platte  and  the  Arkansa, 
where  they  formed  a  temporary  union  with  the  Kaskaias  (or 
Kaskayas)  and  some  other  erratic  tribes.  Although  intimately 
connected  with  the  Black  Feet,  they  speak  a  distinct  language. 

The  Black  Feet  are  one  of  the  most  powerful  Indian  na- 
tions known  to  us.  Their  lodges  are  estimated  at  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred,  and  their  population  at  thirty  thousand. 
They  occupy,  as  hunting-grounds,  the  whole  territory  west  of 
the  Minetares  and  of  the  one  hundred  and  third  degree  of  west 
longitude  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  extending  from  the 
fifty-second  to  the  forty-second  degree  of  north  latitude. 
They  carry  on  a  perpetual  war  against  the  Flat  Heads,  the 
Shoshonees,  and  other  tribes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  whom 
they  confine  within  the  mountains,  and  prevent  from  hunting 
in  the  bufliJo  country.  They  are  always  at  war  with  the 
Crows  and  other  Minetares ;  but  they  appear  to  act  on  the 

the  most  strict  veracity  and  integrity,  who  during  his  youth  had  resided 
amongst  them,  and  is  said  to  have  spoken  the  language  as  a  native. 
I  regret  that,  during  an  intimacy  of  seventeen  years,  not  having  at  that 
time  turned  my  attention  to  the  subject,  I  neglected  so  favorable  an 
opportunity  of  obtaining  the  most  correct  information  respecting  the' 
language  of  that  tribe. 
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defensive  against  the  Knistinaux  and  the  Assiniboins,  who  have 
in  face  driven  them  away  from  the  easterly  poition  of  the 
Saskachawin  country,  and  call  then)  the  Slave  nation.*  We 
have  as  yet  no  other  vocabulary  of  those  two  nations  and  of 
the  Assiniboins,  but  the  scanty  one  of  Umfreville.  It  is  how- 
ever sufficient  to  show,  that  the  Assiniboins  are,  as  they  have 
been  uniformly  stated,  a  branch  of  the  Sioux  family  ;  and  that 
the  languages  of  the  Rapid  Indians  and  of  the  Black  Feet 
are  distinct  from  each  other,  and  different  from  any  other 
known  to  us. 

It  will  be  perceived  by  an  inspection  of  the  map,  that,  with 
the  exception  of  some  detached  bands  of  the  Shoshonees  or 
Snake  Indians,  who  occasionally  cross  over  to  the  head  waters 
of  the  Yellowstone  and  of  the  river  Platte,  the  only  Indians 
within  the  United  States,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  not 
included  in  the  preceding  enumeration,  are  those  who  may 
wander  between  the  upper  waters  of  the  river  Platte  and  the 
Red  River,  west  of  the  Pawnees,  Kansas,  and  Osages.  They 
were  designated  by  Bourgmont,  in  1724,  by  the  name  of 
Padoucas ;  an  appellation  which  seems  to  have  disappeared. 
The  Panis,  or  Towiaches  of  Red  River,  have  fixed  villages, 
and  have  already  been  mentioned.  The  Hietans,  or  Caman- 
ches,  are  within  the  Mexican  dominions ;  and  some  stragglers 
only  are  occasionally  seen  within  the  territory  of  the  United 
States.  Three  tribes  appear  to  wander  and  hunt  within  their 
limits  in  that  quarter,  or  along  the  Mexican  boundary,  between 
the  thirty-fourth  and  forty-first  degrees  of  north  latitude.  These 
are  the  Kaskaias  or  Bad  Hearts,  the  Kinawas  (or  Kioways),  and 
the  Bald  Heads,  who,  united  with  detached  bands  of  the  Arrapa- 
hoes,  of  the  Shyennes,  and  even  of  the  Shoshonees,  were  met 
on  the  Arkansa  by  Major  Long's  detachment  during  his  first 
expedition.  The  vocabularies,  which  Dr.  Say  had  taken  of 
the  languages  of  the  Kaskaias  and  the  Kiawas,  have  been  un- 
fortunately lost.  We  only  know,  that  both  were  harsh,  guttur- 
al, and  extremely  difficult.     It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance, 

•  The  information  respecting  the  Crows,  the  Rapid  Indians,  and 
the  Black  Peet,  has  been  principally  derived  from  Mr.  Kenneth  Mac- 
kenzie, who  is  at  the  head  of  the  establishment  of  the  American  Mis- 
sonri  Fur  Company  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  ;  and  from  whom 
1  hope  to  receive  in  the  course  of  next  year  correct  vocabularies  of 
those  and  other  adjacent  tribes.  The  Paegan  and  Blood  Indians  are 
mibdiviflionB  of  the  Black  Feet 
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that  none  of  those  tribes  understood  the  language  of  any  of 
the  others;  and  that  they  communicated  together  partly  by 
what  is  called  the  '^  language  of  signs,"  partly  through  the 
medium  of  the  Crow,  which  was  not  the  native  language  of 
either  of  them.  Their  number  has  been  estimated  at  only 
fourteen  hundred  souls  by  the  Indian  Department,  and,  includ- 
ing other  small  bands  mentioned  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  on 
uncertain  information,  cannot  well  exceed  three  thousand. 


The  Wakash  or  Nootka  Sound  Indians  are  the  most  southern 
tribe  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  of  which  we  have  been 
able  to  give  a  vocabulary.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  words 
collected  in  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  and  of  some  of  the  Chinook 
language  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Columbia,  we  have  not  a 
single  one  along  the  coast,  till  we  come  to  the  EUenes  and  the 
Ruslenes  of  the  Spanish  missions  of  New  California.  Mac- 
kenzie has  given  a  short  one  of  an  inland  tribe,  the  Atnahs, 
who,  in  529  3(y  north  latitude,  are  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  TacuUies,  and  extend  thence  southwarldy  down  Frazer's 
River*  towards  the  Straits  of  Fuca.  It  b  abo  a  language  dis- 
tinct, so  far  as  we  are  now  informed,  from  any  other.  But  of 
all  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  territory  west  of  the  Rocky. Moun- 
tains between  the  forty-second  and  the  forty-ninth  degree  of 
north  latitude,  we  have,  besides  a  few  Shoshonee  words  col- 
lected by  Dr.  Say,  no  other  vocabulary  but  that  of  the  Salish 
or  Flat  Heads,  which  belongs  to  Mr.  Duponceau's  collection. 
This  is  a  small  tribe,  computed  at  two  hundred  warriors,  waging 
an  unequal  war  with  the  Black  Feet,  and  residing  towards  the 
sources  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Columbia  River,  which 
must  be  eilher  the  most  southern  branch  of  Clarke's  River,  or 
the  most  northern  branch  of  Lewis's  River.  It  will  be  per- 
ceived that,  with  that  single  exception,  our  deficiency  eimbraces 
all  the  Indian  tribes  living  on  the  Columbia  River  and  all  its 
numerous  tributary  streams.  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clarke  had 
brought  with  them  copious  vocabularies  of  all  the  Indian  tribes 
along  the  line  of  their  route.  These  had  been  placed  by  Mr. 
Jefferson  in  the  hands  of  the  late  Dr.  Benjamin  Smith  Barton 
for  arrangement  and  publication,  but  could  not  be  found  after 
his  death.  The  country  has  now  been  for  many  years  occupied 
by  the  British  traders ;  and  for  the  present  we  must  look  to 
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that  quarter  for  information.  A  long  list  of  the  tribes,  together 
with  an  estimate  of  their  numbers,  is  annexed  to  the  account 
of  Lewis  and  Clarke's  expedition,  to  which  we  must  refer  the 
reader.  Captain  Lewis  was  of  opinion,  that  along  his  route 
there  were  three  distinct  families  of  languages  on  the  waters  of 
the  Columbia  River  ;  that  of  the  mountains,  that  of  the  Col« 
umbia  plains,  and  that  of  the  seashore.  According  to  his 
estimate  of  the  population,  which  was  almost  entirely  derived 
from  Indian  accounts,  those  on  the  waters  of  Columbia 
River  amounted  to  eighty  thousand  souls.  A  more  recent 
statement  reduces  the  number  to  five  thousand  six  hundred 
warriors.  It  is  probable  that  they  have  been  overrated  in  the  one, 
and  underrated  in  the  other  estimate.  Considering  the  nature 
of  the  country  and  the  means  of  subsistence  which  it  affords, 
it  is  probable  that  they  can  hardly  amount  to  fifty  thousand 
souls.  This  however,  as  well  as  any  estimate  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Eskimaux,  of  the  Athapascas,  and  generally  of 
the  tribes  north  of  the  United  States,  can  only  be  founded  on 
conjecture.  That  of  the  Indians  within  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, as  correct  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit. 
With  this  observation  we  submit  the  following  recapitulation. 

Eskimaux,  Athapascas,  Atnahs,  and  tribes  on  the  Pacific 

as  far  south  as  Fuca's  Straits 60^000 

Indians  of  Columbia  River,  and  the  seashore  of  Pacific 

from  42^  to  49^  north  latitude 50,000 

Algonkin-Lenape  ;  in  British  dominions  20,000  )  ^^  _^ 

in  United  States        40,000  J        *  '^•"^ 

Iroquois  tribes ;  in  British  dominions          1,000)  ^y  nmi 

"       in  United  States  .       .      6,000  f    •      '  ^'"^ 

Choctaws  and  Chicasas 24,000 

Muskhogees  and  Seaiinoles       ..«•...  26,000 

Cherokees         .       .'     .       . 15,000 

Uchees,  Natches,  small  Lousiana  tribes        ....  4,000 

Sioux,  including  Assiniboins  (7,000)  in  British  Dominions  50,000 

Pawnees  9,500 ;  Panis  or  Towa-ash  1500              .       .  11,000 

Black  Feet  and  Rapid  Indians 33,000 

Chiennes 2,000 

Kaskaias,  Kiawas,  Bald  Heads,  and  other  small  erratic  bands  3,000 

345,000 
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SECTION  V. 
GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  are  the  great  line  of  demarcation,  in 
reference  both  to  climate  and  to  the  means  of  subsistence 
which  the  country  in  its  natural  state  affords  to  its  inhabitants. 
The  difference  between  the  climate  of  the  Atlantic  shores  of 
North  America  and  the  opposite  European  coast,  is  well  known. 
It  consists  less  in  that  of  the  summer  heat,  which,  though 
greater  on  the  American  than  on  the  European  side  of  that 
ocean,  does  not  vary  essentially  under  the  same  latitudes,  than 
in^he  intensity  of  the  cold  in  the  American  winters.  This  is  such 
as  to  iDake  a  difference  equivalent  to  one  of  more  than  ten  degrees 
of  latitude.  Neither  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  nor  the  less 
elevated  transversal  chain  which  seems  to  extend  from  the  river 
Saguenay  to  the  sources  of  the  Saskachawin,  produce  any  sen- 
sible change  in  that  respect.  The  comparative  observations, 
made  at  several  military  posts,  show  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
excess  both  of  heat  and  cold  respectively  is  greater,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  adjacent  prairies,  than  on  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic.  *  It  may  be  said  generally,  that,  with 
variations  arising  from  local  causes,  the  same  climate  prevails 
from  the  seacoast  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  But  the  country 
jying  west  of  that  chain,  and  more  particularly  that  portion 
which  lies  along  the  Pacific,  enjoys  a  climate  similar  to  that  of 
Western  Europe. 

Sincer  it  is  also  ascertained,  that  the  climate  of  Pekin  is  the 
same  with  that  of -Philadelphia,  and  that  the  temperature  both 
in  summer  and  winter  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  north  of  the 
Torrid  Zone,  corresponds  generally  with  that  of  the  eastern 
€oast  of  North.  America,  under  the  same  latitudes,  it  appears 
certain  that  this  difierence  of  climate  arises  from  the  respective 
exposure  of  the  seacoasts.  Those  which  face  the  west  enjoy 
a  much  more  temperate  climate  than  those  which  have  an 
eastern  exposure.  In  order  to  account  for  such  a  general  result, 
•we  roust  seek  for  an  equally  general  cause.     Apart  from  the 

•  This  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for,  by  the  winds,  which,  whether 
from  the  south  or  from  the  north,  sweep  that  immense  valley,  without 
being  intercepted  by  any  sufficient  transversal  cliain  of  mountains. 
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vftriatioDS  produced  by  a  difibr^t  configuration  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  by  the  difFerence  in  the  general  course  of  the 
great  chains  of  mountains  in  the  two  hemispheres,  the  most 
probable  general  cause  will  be  found  in  the  great  prevalence 
of  the  western  winds  throughout  the  Northern  Temperate 
Zone*  The  fact  is  fully  ascertained,  and  is  the  cause  of  a  dif- 
ference amounting  to  about  one  third  in  the  length  of  the  pas- 
sages between  Europe  and  America.  Those  winds  reach  the  ' 
western  coasts  of  both/ after  having  crossed  the  Atlantic  or  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  with  a  temperature  corresponding  with  that 
of  the  sea.  The  same  winds,  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  Asi«  and 
of  America,  are  land  winds,  and  bring  with  them,  especially  in 
wmter,  when  they  come  from  the  northwest,  the  temperalive 
of  the  country  where  they  originated. 

If  the  trade^winds  of  the  Torrid  produce  a  counter-current  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  Temperate  ^one,  the  rotatory  motion  of 
the  earth  and  the  effect  of  the  solar  beat  may  be  assigned  as  the 
primary  cause  of  the  difference  of  climate  to  which  we  allude. 
Whatever  that  cause  may  be,  there  cannot  be  any  expectation 
of  a  permanent  change  in  that  respect.  It  is  not  indeed  per- 
ceived, how  cultivation  could  make  any  sensible  alteration ;  and 
it  is  ascertained  that  the.  absence  of  trees  produces  none*** 
But  the  difference  between  the  forest  and  the  prairie  country 
bad  a  greater  influence  on  the  means  of  subsistence  and  the 
habits  of  the  Indians,  than  even  that  of  climate. 

The  whole  country,  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountabs,  wasi 
covered  with  a  dense  and  uniQterrupted  forest,  when  the 
European  settlers  landed  in  America.  South  of  the  fortieth 
degree  of  latitude,  it  extends  in  the  same  manner,  as  far  west 
as  the  Mississippi,  without  any  other  considerable  exception, 
than  a*  tract  called  ^'  the  Barrens,"  situated  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  river  of  that  name  in  the  State  of  Kentucky.  But,  between 
that  latitude  and  Lake  Erie,  some  intervals  of  land  destitute  of' 
wood,  and  galled  "  Prairies,"  begin  to  appear,  as  you  approach 
the  Scioto,  and  even  more  eastwardly  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Lake.  These  prairies  gradually  increase  in  size  and  in  num- 
ber as  you  proceed  westwardly,  and  are  nearly  equal  in  exten| 
to  the  forest  land,  in  the  northern   part  of  the  State  of  Illinois 

*  It  would  seem  that  the  climate  of  Rome  was  formerly  colder  in 
winter  than  now.  Tha  account  given  of  that  of  Paris  by  the  Emperor 
Julian  would  nearly  answer  for  the  present  time. 

▼OL.  II.  18 
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and  of  the  adjacent  country  on  the  north.  North  of  the  Lakes, 
the  forest  continues  uninierrupted,  at  least  in  their  vicinity,  as 
far  west  as  Lake  Winnipek.  Beyond  the  Mississippi,  the 
prairies  continue  to  encroach  rapidly  on  the  woodland,  until  at 
last  an  immense  plain,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  extends  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Arctic  Sea  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  leaving  only  narrow  strips  of  wooded  land 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  water-courses.  The  forest 
makes  again  iis  appearance  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the 
secondary  ridges,  and  in  the  inlervening  valleys.  Beyond  the 
mountains  vast  prairies  are  again  found,  extending  as  far  west 
as  the  northern  continuation  of  the  Californian  chain  of  moun- 
tains, and  known  by  the  name  of  Columbia  Plains.  Their 
extent  to  the  north  is  not  known,  but  southwardly,  and  assuming 
a  different  character,  they  reach  the  Gulf  of  California.  A 
great  portion  of  the  Mexican  dominions  is  equally  destitute 
of  trees.  The  tract  of  land,  contained  between  the  Pacific  and 
the  Californian  chain,  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  in  breadth,  and  is  well  timbered. 

But  there  is  a  vast  difference,  in  the  means  of  subsistence 
they  afford  to  the  Indians,  between  the  Columbia  Plains  and 
the  Prairies  of  the  Missouri.  These  are  the  native  country  of 
the  bisons,  or  buffaloes,  as  they  are  universally  called  in 
America,  and  through  which  they  range,  from  the  fifty-fifth 
degree  of  latitude  to  the  sources  of  the  rivers  that  empty  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rio  Norte. 
The  bufialoes  constitute  the  principal  article  of  food  of  the 
erratic  tribes,  as  well  as  of  the  cultivating  Indians  whom  we 
have  designated  by  the  name  of  Missouris ;  and  their  undi- 
minished numbers  prove,  that  the  Indian  population  has  not 
quite  reached  the  extent,  of  which,  in  that  state  of  nffture,  it 
was  susceptible.  The  Columbia  Plains,  on  the  contrary,  are  as 
destitute  of  game  as  of  trees.  The  bu^lo  has  never  pene- 
trated there ;  the  principal  and  cheapest  article  of  food  of  the 
European  and  American  traders  was,  at  least  till  very  lately, 
horse  flesh  ;*  and  dogs  were  a  luxury.     The  Indians  who  did 

i 

*  The  horse  is  not  a  native  of  America.  The  wild  herds  of  Texas 
are  entirely  of  Spanish  origin.  They  have  been  obtained  by  the  Indians 
either  directly  or  by  internal  exchanges  among  themselves,  and  are 
now  abundant  in  a  domesticated  state  on  both  sides  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, as  far  north  as  they  can  subsist  without  the  aid  of  food  supplied 
by  man. 
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not  live  immediately  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacifier,  or  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  derived  their  means  of  subsistence  almost  exclusively 
from  the  salmon,  which  ascends  the  rivers  to  their  sources,  and 
from  various  species  of  native  roots,  some  of  which  are  very 
unwholesome.  They  cultivate  absolutely  nothing ;  and  it  is 
therefore  evident  that  their  population  must  be  less,  in  propor- 
tion to  territory,  than  that  of  tlie  Indians  east  of  the  mountains. 
The  bisons  are  found,  in  the  Missouri  plains,  in  flocks  of 
several  thousands.  They  generally  migrate  in  winter  to  the 
country  south  of  the  Arkansa.  Many  however  find  during  that 
season,  even  in  high  latitudes,  an  asylum  in  the  valleys  of  the 
mountains,  or  wherever  a  detached  tract  of  forest  land  is  to  be 
found.  Their  bulk,  shape,  and  habits  render  mountains  a  formi- 
dable obstacle  to  their  progress.  Wherever  a  buffalo  path  is 
found  in  a  mountainous  or  hilly  country,  it  is  a  sure  guide  for 
the  most  practicable  way  of  crossing  the  mountain.  It  was  such 
a  path,  which,  for  a  number  of  years,  became  the  main  route  across 
the  Cumberland  Mountains,  between  the  southwest  parts  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky.  In  the  same  manner  the  buffalo  has 
pointed  out  the  most  practicable  route,  across  the  ridge  which 
divides  the  sources  of  the  Yellow  Stone  and  the  river  Platte,  from 
that  of  Lewis's  River,  a  southern  branch  of  the  Columbia,  and 
from  those  of  the  Rio  Colorado  of  California.  They  have 
penetrated  down  the  last  river  as  far  south  as  the  fortieth  degree 
of  latitude,  and  down  Lewis's  River  as  far  west  as  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteenth  degree  of  longitude.  Beyond  those  points 
they  have  been  arrested  in  both  directions  by  impassable  n(K)un- 
tains.  Toward  the  east  tl>ey  had  crossed  the  Mississippi,  and, 
before  they  were  driven  away  by  the  American  settlements,  they 
bad  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  within  one  hundred  miles  of 
PitUburgh,  and  that  of  the  Tennessee  to  its  sources.  They  were 
but  rarely  seen  south  of  the  ridge  which  separates  that  river 
from  the  sources  of  those  which  empty  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  nowhere,  in  the  forest  country,  in  herds  of  more  than 
from  fifty  to  two  hundred.  The  bison  is  but  a  variety  of  the 
European  ox ;  and  the  mixed  breed  will  again  propagate.*   He 

*  As  dotibts  have  lately  been  raised  upon  that  point,  I  must  say  that 
the  mixed  breed  was  quite  common  fifty  years  ago,  in  some  of  the  north- 
western counties  of  Virginia ;  and  that  the  cows,  the  issue  of  that  mixture, 
propagated  like  all  others.  No  attempt  that  I  know  of  was  ever  made  by 
the  inhabitants  to  tame  a  buffalo  of  full  growth.  But  calves  were  occa- 
sionally caught  by  the  dogs  and  brought  alive  into  the  settlements.    A 
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is  very  intractable,  and  is  not  known  to  have  ever  been  domesti- 
cated by  the  Indians. 

Some  unforeseen  circumstances  have  prevented  General 
Ashley  of  Missouri,  from  coraraunicaling  to  me  in  time,  as  he 
intended,  some'  further  information  respecting  the  country, 
which  lie  explored  in  the  Rocky  Mountabs,  and  thence  in  a 
southwesterly  direction  beyond  Lake  Timpanogo.  But  be 
has  transmitted  to  me  a  manuscript  map,  accompanied  with 
numerous  explanatory  notes,  the  materials  for  which  consist  of 
various  journeys  and  explorations  by  some  of  our  enterprising 
traders  and  hunters.  It  is  on  that  authority,  'bnd  subject  to 
such  corrections,  as  more  complete  explorations  and  scientific 
observations  will  hereafter  render  necessary,  that  several  geo- 
graphical innovations  have  been  introduced  in  the  small  map 
annexed  to  this  Essay. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this,  that  the  sources  of  the  Multnomah  do 
not  reach  farther  south  than  the  forty-third  degree  of  latitude ; 
that  some  rivers',  which  had  been  believed  to  belong  to  it,  are 
southern  branches  of  Lewis's  River ;  that  the  sources  of  the 
Rio  Colorado  of  California  are  as  far  north  as  almost  the  forty- 
third  degree  of  north  latitude,  whilst  those  of  the  Rio  Norte  do 
not  reach  the  thirty-ninth  degree ;  and  that  the  river  commonly 
called  Rio  Rojo,  that  heads  nearly  opposite  to  Taos  and  Santa 
F£  on  the  Rio  Norte,  is  a  branch,  not  of  the  Red  River  of  the 
Mississippi,  but  of  the  Canadian  fork  of  the  Arkansa.  The 
most  important  discoveries,  however,  relate  to  the  country  be* 
tween  the  Rio  Colorado  of  California  and  the  Pacific  Ocean 
south  of  the  forty-second  degree  of  north  latitude. 

The  Lake  Timpanogo  has  been  found,  and  is  laid  down,  in 
the  same  latitude  and  longitude  nearly,  as  had  been  assigned 
to  it  by  Baron  Humboldt.     It  receives  two  rivers  from  the  east, 

ball  thus  raised  was  for  a  number  of  years  owned  in  my  immediate 
vicinity  by  a  farmer  living  on  the  Monongahela,  adjoining  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line.  He  was  permitted  to  roam  at  large,  and  was  no  more  dan- 
geroas  to  man  than  any  bull  of  the  common  species.  But  to  them  he 
was  formidable,  and  would  not  suffer  any  to  approach  within  two  or 
three  miles  of  his  own  range.  Most  of  the  cows  1  knew,  were  descended 
from  him.  For  want  of  a  fresh  supply  of  the  wild  animal  they  have 
DOW  merged  into  the  common  kind.  They  were  no  favorites,  as  they 
yielded  less  milk.  The  superior  size  and  strength  of  the  buffalo  might 
ha?e  improved  the  breed  of  oxen  for  draught;  but  this  was  not  at- 
tended to,  horses  being  almost  exclusively  employed  in  that  quarter  for 
a^cultural  purpoBes. 
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which  issue  irpm  the  tnountains  wBst  of  the  Colorado,  is  known 
to  the  Americans  by.  the  xuime  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  has  no 
outlet  whatever  towards  the  sea.  General  Ashley's  own  ex- 
plorations extend  as  far  south  as  another  smaller  lake,  to  which 
his  name  has  been  given,  and  which  is  situated ' about  eighty 
miles  south  of  the  southeastern  extremity  of  Lake  Tiippanogo. 
It  is  also  fed  by  a  river  coming  from  the*  mountains  in  the 
southeast,  and  has  no  dtitlet.  The  discoveries  south  and  west 
of  that  place  appear  to  belong  to  others,  and  principally  to 
J.  S.  Smith.  Another  river  known  by  the  name  of  Last  River, 
coming  also  from  the  coast,  falls  into  anothec  lake,  also  without 
outlet,  situated  in  38^  north  latitude,  and  in  the  same  longitude 
as  Lake  Timpanogo. 

J.  S.  Smith  descended  the  Rio  Colorado  of  California,  in 
the  year  1826,  as  far  south  as  the  thirty-fifth  degree  of  north 
lautude.  Proceeding  thence  westwardly,  he  reached  the  Span^ 
ish  Missions  of  San  Pedro  and  San  Diego  near  the  Pacific. 
The  ensuing  year,  he  visited  Monterey  and  St.  Francisco ; 
ascended  the  river  Buenaventura  some  distance,  and  recrossed 
the  Californian  chain  of  mountains,  called  there  Mount  Joseph, 
in  about  the  thirty-ninth  degree  of  latitude.  He  thence  pro- 
ceeded north  of  west,  and  reached  the  southwestern  extremity 
of  Lake  Timpanogo.  The  eastern  foot  of  the  Californian 
chain,  where  he  recrossed  it,  is  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  from  the  Pacific.  There  he  crossed  some  streams,  coming 
from  the  south,  which  may  either  be  lost  in  the  sands, 
or,  breaking  through  the  mountains,  north  of  Mount  Joseph, 
unite  with  the  river  Buenaventura.  The  course  of  this  last 
river,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  is  from  north  to  south,  between  and 
parallel  to  the  Californian  chain  and  the  Pacific. 

The  most  southern  branch  of  the  Owyhee,  a  southern  tribu- 
tary stream  of  Lewis's  River,  takes  its  source  not  far  west  from 
the  northern  extremity  of  Lake  Timpanogo,  and  in  its  most 
southerly  bend  passes,  in  the  forty-first  degree  of  latitude, 
through  an  extremely  mountainous  and  rocky  country.  The 
result  of  Mr.  Smith's  journey  is,  that  the  whole  country  south 
of  that  riveT,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Rio  Colorado  to  the  Cali- 
fornian mountains,  is  an  immense  sandy  plain,  in  which  a  few 
detached  mountains  are  seen,  '^  from  which  flow  small  streams 
that  are  soon  lost  in  the  sand.  A  solitary  antelope  or  black- 
tailed  deer  may  sometimes  be  seen.  A  few  wild  Indians  are 
scattered  over  the  plain,  the  most  miserable  objects  In  creation." 
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The  chain  of  mountains,  east  of  Lake  Timpanogo,  and  west 
of  the  Rio  Colorado,  continues  southwardly,  close  to  that  river, 
to  the  tbirty-sixih  degree  of  latitude,  where  it  terminates.  The 
chain  which  divides  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Norte,  from  those  of 
the  Arkansa,  is  well  known,  and  is  an  easterly  branch  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  But  the  main  chain,  which  may  be  consid- 
ered as  a  continuation  of  the  Mexican  Andes,  lies  between  the 
Colorado  and  the  Rio  Norte.  This  section  of  the  country  is 
known  to  us  only  through  the  reports  of  our  beaver-hunters 
(trappers),  who  have  not  penetrated  farther  south  than  the 
thirty-seventh  degree  of  latitude.  They  represent  the  country 
extending  thence  northwardly  to  the  sources  of  the  river  Platte, 
as  being  only  a  body  of  mountains,  intersected  at  right  angles 
by  rivers  that  empty  into  the  Colorado.  The  only  section, 
which  has  not  at  all  been  explored  by  the  Americans,  is  that 
lying  east  6f  the  Colorado  between  the  Rio  Gila  and  the  thirty- 
seventh  degree  of  north  latitude. 


The  uniformity  of  character  in  the  grammatical  forms  and 
structure  of  all  the  Indian  Languages  of  North  America,  wJiich 
have  been  sufficiently  investigated,  indicates  a  common  origin. 
The  numerous  distinct  languages,  if  we  attend  only  to  the 
vocabularies  between  which  every  trace  of  affinity  has  disap- 
peared, attest  the  antiquity  of  the  American  population.  This 
may  be  easily  accounted  for,  consistently  with  the  opinion  that 
the  first  inhabitants  came  from  Asia,  and  with  the  Mosaic 
chronology.  The  much  greater  facility  of  communication, 
either  across  Behring's  Straits,  or  from  Kamschatka  or  Japan 
by  the  Aleutian  Islands,  would  alone,  if  sustained  by  a  similarity 
of  the  physical  type  of  man,  render  the  opinion  of  an  Asiatic 
origin,  not  only  probable,  but  almost  certain.  The  rapidity  with 
which  the  human  species  may  be  propagated  under  favorable 
circumstances  removes  any  apparent  inconsistency  between  that 
opinion  and  the  early  epoch,  which  must  be  assigned  to  the 
first  appearance  of  man  in  America. 

Reasoning  d  priori,  it  would  appear  that  the  population  of 
a  country  may  be  doubled  in  the  short  period  of  fifteen  years, 
provided  it  finds  adequate  means  of  subsistence.  We  know 
with  certainty,  that  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
continue  even  pow  to  increase,  independent  of  migration,  at  the 
rate  of  near  thirty -three  and  a  third  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  and 
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that  their  number  is  therefore  doubled  within  less  than  twenty- 
three  years.  So  long  as  man,  compelledno  seek,  or  voluntarily 
seeking  new  places  of  residence,  found  in  his  progress  no 
obstacle  from  more  ancient  inhabitants,  there  was  no  impedi- 
ment, that  could  either  arrest  his  march,  or  retard  the  natural 
increase  of  the  population.  We  know  this  to  be  the  fact  with 
respect  to  an  agricultural  nation.  Hunting  tribes  would  meet 
with  no  greater  difficulty  in  finding  means  of  subsistence  ade- 
quate to  a  similar  increase  in  their  numbers ;  the  only  difference 
being  that,  wanting  more  space  for  that  purpose,  they  must  have 
moved  faster,  and  have  peopled  the  earth  in  their  own  way,  in 
a  shorter  time  than  agricultural  nations  would  have  done. 

Assuming  the  central  parts  of  Asia  to  have  been  the  cradle 
of  mankind,  and  since  three  couples  would,  in  thirty  periods  of 
duplication,  increase  to  more  than  six  thousand  millions  of  souls, 
we  may  fairly  infer,  not  only  the  possibility,  but  even  the  proba- 
bility, that  America  began  to  be  inhabited  only  five  or  six  hun- 
dred years  later  than  the  other  hemisphere.* 

Another  problem  perhaps  more  interesting,  and  the  solution 
of  which  is  not  less  difficult,  is  that  of  the  origin  of  the  semi- 
civilization  which  was  found  to  exist  in  certain  parts  of  America. 
With  respect  to  our  own  Indians,  the  only  difficulty  consists  in 
assigning  sufficient  reasons  for  their  having  remained  during  so 
many  centuries  in  the  state  of  comparative  inferiority  in  which 
we  found  them.  It  is  perhaps  partly  on  that  account,  that  the 
Europeans  were  astonished  to.  find,  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  a  great 
comparative  progress,  and  in  every  respect  a  much  farther 
advanced  state  of  civilization.  Yet  it  is  but  lately,  that  any 
plausible  reasons  have  been  suggested,  in  support  of  the  opinion 
that  assigns  a  foreign  origin  to. that  civilization.  The  proofs 
attempted  to  be  deduced  from  the  affinities  of  languages,  appear 
insufficient.  In  comparing  the  vocabularies  of  twenty  distinct 
American,  with  those  of  as  many  Asiatic  languages,  accidental 
coincidences  will  necessarily  occur.  The  similarity  of  the  structure 
and  grammatical  forms  of  those  of  America  indicates  a  common 
origin,  and  renders  it  probable  that  the  great  diversity  of  their 
vocabularies  took  place  in  America.     Should  that  have  been 

*  These  observations  must  be  understood,  as  they  were  intended,  as 
only  showing  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  American  languages  and  the 
early  epoch  which  may  thence  be  deduced  of  the  American  population, 
inconsistent  with  the  opinion  of  an  Asiatic  origin  and  with  the  received 
chronology. 
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the  case,  it  can  hardly  be  hoped  that  any  one  American  will  be 
found  to  have  preserved  in  its  words  indisputable  affinities  with 
any  one  Asiatic  language.  An  investigation  of  the  grammatical 
character  of  the  Asiatic  languages,  with  which  we  are  as  yet  but 
imperfectly  acquainted,  may  perhaps  lead  to  a  more  satisfactory 
result.*  Even  then,  the  questions  would  arise,  whether  a  simi- 
larity in  that  respect  does  not  ascend  to  the  most  remote  anti- 
quity ;  whether  the  first  emigrants  to  America  were  much 
superior  to  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  northeastern  parts  of 
Asia ;  how,  if  they  brought  with  them  a  superior  degree  of 
civilization,  no  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  those  northern  parts 
of  America,  which  they  must  have  inhabited^  in  their  passage 
towards  a  more  soulhern  region  ;  and  why  the  civilization  which 
they  brought  with  them  was  ultimately  confined  to  certain 
favored  spots. 

We  may  indeed  suppose,  for  we  have  no  proof  of  the  fact, 
that  the  American  arts  and  institutions,  of  which  we  seek  the 
origin,  were  introduced  by  subsequent  migrations  from  the  other 
hemisphere,  which  took  place  long  after  America  had  been  first 
peopled,  and  when  European  and  Asiatic  nations  were  already 
far  advanced  in  civilization.  Without  denying  the  possibility  of 
such  an  origin ;  admitting,  as  is  proved  by  the  population  found 
in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  that  such  a  migration  was  practi- 
cable; it  is  equally  obvious  that  it  could,  at  any  one  time,  have 
consisted  of  but  few  individuals.  Any  number,  however  small, 
might  without  difficulty  have  occupied  uninhabited  islands. 
But  they  might  not  have  found  a  very  friendly  reception  among 
the  American  savages ;  and  the  influence  founded  only  on  the 
persuasion  of  a  few  foreigners,  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  induce 
a  barbarous  people  to  change  their  habits  and  social  state,  ap- 
pears to  me  less  probable,  than  a  gradual  progress  towards  civ- 
ilization of  domestic  origin. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  a  correspon- 
dence has  already  been  pointed  out,  between  the  style  of  arts, 
the  hieroglyphics,  the  calendar,  the  worship,  and  other  American 
institutions,  and  those  found  in  some  parts  of  the  other  continent. 
Alexander  Humboldt  has  thrown  great  additional  light  on  that,  as 

*  The  ingenious  dissertation  of  an  enlightened  Mexican,  pointing  out 
affinities  between  the  Ottomy  or  Othomite,  and  the  Chinese  languages,  is 
not  quite  satisfactory.  The  principal  distinguishing  characters  of  the 
Indian  languages  are  found  in  the  verb ;  and  the  author  resorts  to  the 
supposition  that  the  Ottomies  borrowed  their  conjugations  from  the 
Mexicans. 
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on  ereiy  other  subject  which  he  has  discussed.  Much  remains 
to  be  done,  and  all  the  attainable  materials  have  not  yet 
been  collected.  All  that  remains  of  ancient  paintings,  hiero- 
glyphic or  descriptive,  should  be  collected  and  published ;  fair 
and  correct  drawings  of  many  ancient  monuments  are  still 
wanted.*  The  works,  in  the  Indian  languages,  of  the  earliest 
writers  after  the  conquest  should  be  translated ;  and  every  other 
proof  collected  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian 
annals,  and  of  that  of  the  paintings,  or  other  means  of  transmit- 
ting the  knowledge  of  events,  on  which  they  are  founded. 
Should  subsequent  investigations  fail  of  adducing  satisfactory 
proofs  of  a  connexion  between  the  civilization  of  America  and 
that  of  the  other  hemisphere,  the  progress  that  had  been  made 
in  America  has,  after  all,  nothing  so  wonderful  as  to  render  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  resort  to  the  supposition  of  a  foreign 
importation.  On  the  probable  supposition,  that  the  whole  conti- 
nent of  America  was  inhabited  one  thousand  years  after  the 
flood,  or  near  four  thousand  years  ago,  the  faculties  of  man^ 
gradually  unfolded  and  improved,  may,  in  the  course  of  so  long 
a  period,  have  produced,  without  any  extraneous  aid,  that  more 
advanced  state  of  society  and  of  knowledge,  which  existed  in 
some  parts  of  America,  when  first  discovered  by  the  Europeans. 
Those  centres  of  American  civilization  were  ail  found  precisely 
in  those  places,  where  we  might  have  expected  to  find  them,  j£ 
that  civilization  was  of  domestic  origin. 

Those  countries  where,  on  account  of  the  climate,  greater 
exertions  are  required  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life,  may  be  those  which  ultimately  will  make  the 
greatest  progress  in  the  arts  and  in  tlie  acquirement  of  wealth 
and  knowledge ;  but  they  are  not  those  where  civilization  has 
been  found  generally  to  originate.  We  uniformly  trace  its 
commencement  and  first  progress  in  the  other  hemisphere,  in 
countries  equally  exempt  from  the  rigor  of  severe  winters,  and 
fix>m  the  excessive  heat  of  the  Torrid  Zone.  In  America,  the 
corresponding  latitudes  are  subject  in  winter  to  cold  as  severe  as 
that  of  the  north  of  Germany  ;  whilst,  in  the  Torrid  Zone,  exten- 
sive and  fruitful  districts  of  elevated  toble  land  and  valleys  enjoy 
a  climate  as  mild  and  favorable,  as  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 

•  Some  of  the  plates  of  Delrio's  account  of  the  City  of  Stones  appear 
saspiciouB,  as  relates  to  the  style  of  architecture,  and  still  more  as  to  the 
correctness  with  which  tibe  human  figures  are  drawn. 
VOL.   II.  19 
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and  of  the  Tigris.  And  it  b  accordingly  m  those  (avored  spots, 
m  the  vicinity  of  Mexico,  of  Santa  Fe  de  BogoU,  of  Quito,  and 
of  Cusco,  that  were  found  those  agricuhural  and  manufacturing 
nations,  those  extensive  empires  and  populous  cities,  with  regu- 
lar forms  of  worship  and  of  government,  which  excited  the 
ivonder  and  inflamed  the  cupidity  of  the  European  invaders. 

Although  we  may  not  place  full  reliance  on  the  detaib  and 
the  dates  of  the  Mexican  annals,  it  is  indubitable  that  several 
nations,  some  of  them  speaking  different  languages,  have,  sub« 
sequent  to  the  first  civilization  of  the  country,  successively 
occupied  the  various  provinces  of  the  Mexican  empire.  The 
ruins  of  Palenque  ancf  of  other  cities  are  monuments  of  those 
revolutions.  The  annals  and  traditions  ascend  no  higher  than 
the  Tolteques,  as  the  authors  of  the  first  civilization.  Whether 
the  merit  is  due  to  them,  or  to  some  more  ancient  and  unknown 
people,  it  may  be  asked,  whence  came  the  subsequent  succes- 
^ve  conquerors?  The  abodes  of  the  Azteques,  or  Mexicans 
proper,  may  probably  be  traced  as  far  north  as  the  Casas 
Grandas  of  the  Rio  Gila ;  but  (com  what  quarter  had  they  come 
to  that  place  ? 

In  order  to  account  for  their  success,  it  must  necessarily  be 
admitted,  that  they  were  previously  an  agricultural  people ;  for 
the  pastoral  state  cannot  exist  where  there  are  no  domesticated 
animals ;  and  we  know  with  the  utmost  certainty,  that  no  purely 
bunting  nations  could  be  numerous  enough,  or  keep  together 
and  support  for  any  length  of  time  a  force  sufficient  successfully 
to  invade,  or  make  any  serious  impression  on  a  country,  such  as 
Mexico  is  represented  to  have  been,  and  in  fact  was  at  the  time  of 
the  invasion.  But  we  now  know  that,  north  of  the  latitude  of  the 
Rio  Gila,  there  is  nothing  west  of  the  Rio  Colorado  but  a  sandy 
desert,  nothing  between  that  river  and  the  Rio  Norte  but  accumu- 
lated ridges  of  mountains,  nothing  east  of  the  last  river  but  the 
buffalo  plains.  In  fact  we  find  in  no  part  of  the  country,  whether 
aast  or  north,  adjacent  to  the  northern  civilized  provinces  of 
Mexico,  any  trace,  or  any  probability  of  the  former  existence, 
of  an  agricultural  people.  But  we  may  easily  understand,  that 
the  civilization  of  Mexico  gradually  extended  its  influence,  as 
from  a  common  centre,  northwardly  as  well  as  southwardly ; 
that  the  northeriy  tribes,  as  far  north  as  the  thirtieth  degree  of 
latitude,  and  perhaps  the  Rio  Gila,  without  having  made  the 
9ame  progress  in  arts,  or  attained  the  same  degree  of  wealth  as 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  may  have  been  gradually 
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converted  into  an  agricultural  people ;  and  tbat^  like  the  Get* 
man  nations  in  Europe^  they  may  ultimately  have  conquered 
tbeir  less  warlike  southern  neighbours. 

The  next  and  more  immediate  subject  of  inquiry  is,  how  wd 
shall  account  for  those  ancient  tumuli,  fortifications^  and  other 
remnants,  both  east  and  west  of  the  Mississippi,  the  origin  of 
which  is  entirely  unknown  to  the  Indians,  who  in  the  seventeenth 
century  were  the  sole  inhabitants,  and  still  continue  to  occupy 
a  part  of  that  country* 

On  this,  as  on  many  other  subjects  relative  to  our  Indian^i 
we  are  still  in  want  of  facts.  We  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  extent  of  the  country  over  which  thos« 
monuments  are  spread,  or  how  far  they  differ  in  charactefi 
extent,  or  number,  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country* 
They  only  appear  to  have  been  more  numerous  and  of  greater 
importance  in  the  vicinity  of  tha  Mississippi  and  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Ohio.  There  is  nothing  in  their  construction,  or  in  the 
remnants  which  they  contain,  indicative  of  a  much  more  ad<- 
vanced  state  of  civilization  than  that  of  the  present  inhabitants. 
But  it  may  be  inferred  from  their  number  and  size,  that  they 
were  the  work  of  a  more  populous  nation  than  any  now  existing ; 
and  if  the  inference  is  correct,  it  would  necessarily  imply  a 
state  of  society,  in  which  greater  progress  had  been  made  in  . 
agriculture.  For  wherever  satisfactory  evidence  of  a  greater 
population  is  found,  this  could  not  have  existed  without  ade- 
quate means  of  subsistence,  greater  than  can  be  supplied  by  th« 
chase  alone. 

Those  monuments  seem  in  two  respects  to  differ  from  any 
erections  that  can  be  ascribed  to  the  Indians,  such  as  they  were 
found  by  the  first  French  or  English  settlers.  Some  are  of  a  char- 
acter apparently  different  from  those  purely  intended  for  defence. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  those  extensive  mounts,  so  regularly 
shaped  and  with  a  rectangular  basis,  such  as  that  near  the  Mis- 
sissippi, on  which  the  refugee  monks  of  La  Trappe  had  built 
their  convent,  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  facing  the  four  cardi- 
nal points,  and  with  those  platforms  designated  by  the  name  of 
Apron^  are  entirely  the  work  of  man,  or  whether  tbev  may 
not  have  been  natural  bills,  artificially  shaped  by  his  hands. 
But  if  they  have  been  correctly  described,  they  have  a  strong 
family  likeness  to  the  Mexican  pyramids,  as  they  are  called, 
and  were  probably  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  nation. 
Of  these,  for  there  appear  to  be  at  least  two  more,  and  of 
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Other  enclosures  or  works  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  a 
reference  to  military  purposes  only,  we  want  full  and  precise 
descriptions. 

But,  if  considered  only  as  fortifications,  ramparts  of  earth,  in 
a  forest  country,  strike  us  as  a  singular  mode  of  defence,  against 
savage  enemies  and  Indian  weapons.  All  the  defensive  works, 
without  exception,  that  were  used  by  the  Indians,  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  from  the  time  they  were  first  known  to  us,  were  of  a 
uniform  character.  The  descriptions  of  Mauville  at  the  time  of 
De  Soto's  expedition,  and  of  Hochelaga  by  Cartier,  agree  entirely 
with  the  Indian  forts  within  our  own  knowledge,  with  that  of 
the  Five  Nations  in  the  siege  of  which  Champlain  was  engaged 
in  1615,  and  of  which  he  has  left  a  correct  drawing,  and  with 
every  other  description  given  by  the  early  writers.  They  all 
consisted  of  wooden  palisades  strongly  secured,  with  an  internal 
gallery,  from  which  the  besieged  party  might  under  cover  repel 
the  assailants  with  missile  weapons.  And  they  were  also  of  a 
moderate  size,  and  such  as  could  be  defended  by  the  population 
of  an  Indian  village.  Wood  affords  the  natural  means  of  forti- 
fication against  a  savage  enemy,  where  the  material  is  abundant. 
It  cannot  indeed  be  understood  how  these  works  could  have 
been  properly  defended,  unless  they  were  surrounded,  not  only 
by  the  rampart,  but  also  by  a  palisade.  And  it  is  on  any  sup- 
position extremely  difficult  to  account  for  works  containing  five 
hundred  acres,  such  as  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  which 
was  correctly  measured  by  Lewis  and  Clarke. 

The  only  conjecture  I  can  form,  and  it  is  but  a  conjecture,  is, 
that  the  people  who  erected  those  works  came  from  the  west, 
and  that  it  was  during  their  residence  in  the  prairie  country, 
that  they  were  compelled  to  resort  to  that  species  of  defensive 
works.  They  may,  as  is  often  the  case,  have  persisted  in  the 
habit  when  there  was  no  longer  occasion  for  it.  From  the 
Colorado  or  the  Rio  Norte,  the  way  to  the  Mississippi  was  easy 
by  the  river  Platte  or  the  Arkansa.  The  conjecture  is  entitled 
to  consideration,  only  in  case  further  investigation  should  show 
a  probable  connexion  between  the  monuments  of  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  with  those  of  Mexico.  The  extensive  tract  of 
alluvial  land  along  the  Mississippi  opposite  St.  Louis,  now 
called  the  American  Bottom,  is  the  place  in  which  are  found 
the  strongest  indication  of  a  concentrated  population. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  refute  the  opinion  of  those  who 
would  ascribe  these  works  to  European  emigrants.     There  is 
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nothing  in  them,  which  may  not  have  been  performed  by  a 
savage  people.  The  Scandinavian  colony  of  Vinland  (New- 
foundland) is  out  of  the  question.  The  Norwegians  might 
indeed  have  penetrated  through  the  Straits  of  Bellisle  to  the  St« 
Lawrence.  But,  if  not  destroyed  by  the  savages,  a  considera- 
ble time  must  have  elapsed,  before  they  could  in  their  subse- 
quent progress,  have  reached  the  Mississippi,  and  ascended  its 
western  tributaries.  The  well  ascertained  age  of  trees,  growing 
on  those  ramparts  in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio, 
proves,  that  some  of  those  works  were  erected  before  the  thir- 
teenth century ;  -and  we  know,  that  the  insignificant  colony  of 
Vinland  had  not  left  its  original  seats  in  the  year  1120.  Igno- 
rant as  we  are  and  shall  ever  remain  of  the  internal  revolutions, 
which  may  have  formerly  taken  place  amongst  the  uncivilized 
tribes  of  North  America,  it  is  not  probable  that  we  can  ever 
know  by  whom  the  works  in  question  were  erected.  Should  it 
appear,  from  a  review  of  all  the  facts,  that  they  must  be 
ascribed  to  a  populous  and  agricultural  nation,  we  must,  I  think, 
conclude  that  this  was  destroyed  by  a  more  barbarous  people.  It 
appears  at  least  extremely  improbable,  that,  independently  of 
external  causes,  or  of  some  great  catastrophe,  a  people  once 
become  agiicultural  should  take  such  a  retrograde  step,  as  to 
degenerate  again  into  the  hunting  or  savage  state. 

All  the  Indians  of  North  America,  north  of  the  civilized 
districts  of  the  Mexican  empire,*  may  be  arranged  in  two 
classes ;  those  who  cultivated  the  soil,  and  those  who  derived 
their  subsistence  exclusively  from  the  natural  products  of  the 
earth  and  the  sea.  The  territory,  over  which  cultivation  had 
extended,  is  that  which  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic, 
on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  west  generally  by 
the  Mississippi  or  perhaps  more  properly  by  the  prairies,  on 
the  north,  it  may  be  said,  by  the  nature  of  the  climate.  The 
northern  boundary  of  cultivation  was,  near  the  Atlantic,  that 
which  divided  the  Abenakis  from  the  Etchemins,  including 
certainly  the  river  Kennebec,  and  probably  the  Penobscot. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Hurons  and  other  kindred  tribes  on 
the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  there  was  no  cultivation 

*  These  do  not  now  extend  so  far  north  as  the  thirtieth  degree  of 
north  latitude,  unless  an  exception  be  found  in  the  Ion?  and  narrow  valley 
of  the  Rio  Norte  called  New  Mexico.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Indians  there  cultivated  the  soil  before  the  Spanish  conquest,  or  whether 
they  have  been  compelled  to  do  it.    The  subject  deserves  investigation. 
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north  of  the  great  Lakes ;  nor  does  there  appear  to  have  been 
any  amongst  the  Chippeways,  who  occupied  the  country  along 
the  southern  banks  of  Lake  Superior.  They  and  the  Menomonies 
depended  for  vegetable  food,  principally  if  not  altogether  on 
the  wild  rice,  or  wild  oats,  as  the  plant  is  called.  The  few 
tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi,  which  attend  at  all  to  agriculture 
have  already  been  designated,  as  well  as  those,  which,  extend- 
ing thence  to  the  Pacific,  derive  their  principal  means  of  sub- 
sistence, either  from  the  buffalo,  or  from  roots  and  fish.  Nor 
were  the  inhospitable  regions  of  the  north  destitute  of  those 
means.  Innumerable  lakes  cover  perhaps  one  third  of  the 
inland  country,  and  would  afford  an  abundant  supply  of  food  to 
an  industrious  and  provident  population.  The  musk  ox  and 
the  American  rein-deer  are  found  under  those  latitudes,  where 
the  buffalo  and  the  common  deer  cannot  exist.  Even  along 
the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  of  its  numerous  bays,  the 
Eskimaux  appear  to  be  as  well  provided  as  the  more  southern 
Indians.  Immense  quantities  of  salmon  are  caught  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  are  easily  preserved  till  the  ensuing  year.  The  seal, 
which  is  taken  even  during  the  winter,  supplies  the  Eskimaux 
with  food,  fuel,  light,  and  clothing.  And  even,  where  there  are 
neither  trees  nor  drift  wood,  and  where  subterraneous  abodes 
are  not  resorted  to,  or  cannot  be  excavated,  the  tee  itself 
affords  materials  for  winter  dwellings,  as  comfortable  and  as 
quickly  constructed,  as  the  leather  lodges  or  the  bark  huts  of 
the  erratic  tribes. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  population  of  nations  which,  for  their 
subsistence,  depend  exclusively  on  natural  products,  is  neces- 
sarily limited  by  the  quantity  naturally  produced.  A  nation  of 
hunters,  living  exclusively  on  game,  cannot  increase  the  quan- 
tity which  a  given  extent  of  territory  can  sustain.  AH  they 
can,  at  most,  effect  for  that  purpose  is  the  destruction  of  car- 
nivorous animals.  If,  at  any  time,  their  population  should  be  so 
increased,  as  to  require  a  greater  consumption  of  food,  than 
is  afforded  by  the  natural  production  of  game,  this  would  be 
checked,  and  the  population  would  soon  be  diminished  till  the 
equilibrium  was  again  restored.  In  order  to  keep  up  their 
numbers,  the  Indians  must  resist  any  encroachment  on  their* 
hunting-grounds.  They  must  fight  in  their  defence,  against 
invaders,  as  for  existence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  extent 
of  ground  necessary  to  sustain  game,  sufficient  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  a  very  moderate  population,  compels  them  to  separate 
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and  to  form  a  number  of  small  independent  communities.  It 
may  easily  be  perceived  that  the  perpetual  state  of  warfare,  in 
which  neighbouring  tribes  are  engaged,  had  its  origin  in  the 
same  cause  which  has  produced  the  great  diversity  of  Ameri- 
can languages  or  dialects.  We  may  also  understand,  how  the 
affections  of  the  Indian  became  so  exclusively  concentrated  in 
his  own  tribe,  the  intensity  of  that  natural  feeling,  how  it 
degenerated  into  deadly  hatred  of  hostile  nations,  and  the  ex- 
cesses of  more  than  savage  ferocity  in  which  he  indulged  under 
the  influence  of  his  unrestrained  vindictive  passions. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  population  of  those  hunting 
nations  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  reached  the  maximum  of 
which  it  was  susceptible.  We  have  the  proof  of  this,  in  the 
undiminished  numbers  of  the  buffalo  in  the  prairies,  and  even 
of  the  deer  in  the  north,  and  in  the  facility,  with  which  the 
numerous  servants  of  the  European  and  American  trading  com- 
panies derive  their  means  of  subsistence  in  those  districts  from 
the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  from  the  chase  or  from  the 
product  of  the  lakes.  The  only  species  of  animals,  which 
have  decreased,  are  those  which  supply  furs  and  skins,  for 
which  commerce  has  created  an  extraordinary  demand.  The 
intestine  wars  of  the  Indians  may  have  checked  the  increase  of 
population ;  but  this  is  not  the  only  cause,  and  we  may  find 
another  in  their  inveterate  indolence,  united,  as  it  is,  with  that 
habitual  improvidence,  occasionally  attended  with  the  greatest 
privations  and  even  with  famine. 

War  and  the  chase  are  the  only  pursuits  which  the  men  do 
not  think  beneath  their  dignity.  This  is  the  uniform  char* 
acteristic  of  all  our  Indian  nations.  When  not  thus  engaged, 
they  sink  into  a  state  of  mental  apathy  and  physical  indolence, 
from  whksh  strong  stimulants  alone  can  rouse  them  ;  and  to  this 
cause  may  be  traced  their  excessive  passion  for  gambling  and 
for  ardent  spirits.  Women  are  everywhere  slaves  and  beasts  of 
burden.  Independent  of  that  portion  which  naturally  falls  to 
their  share,  the  cares  of  maternity  and  of  the  household,  every 
other  species  of  labor  falls  upon  them.  And  this  alone  has 
prevented  the  beneficial  effects  which  would  otherwise  have 
flowed  from  the  introduction  of  agriculture. 

It  has  already  been  seen,  that  cultivation  is  exclusively  con- 
fined to  that  portion  of  the  country,  clothed  with  forests,  which, 
between  the  Lakes  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  extends  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi,  and  hardly  beyond  it.     This  tern- 
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tory,  and  Chili,  in  South  America,  might,  in  some  respects,  be 
considered  as  centres  of  an  incipient  civilization.  But  the 
Araucanians  appear  to  have  ceased  to  be  hunters,  and  to  have 
derived  their  subsistence  exclusively  from  agriculture.  Their 
long  and  successful  resistance  against  the  Spanish  invaders 
proves  them  to  have  been  a  numerous  and  uniled  people ;  they 
were  not,  like  the  Peruvians  and  Mexicans,  under  the  yoke  of 
a  civil  or  religious  despotism ;  and,  although  they  had  not  made 
the  same  progress  in  arts  or  knowledge,  they  may  perhaps  be 
considered  as  the  most  favorable  specimen  of  the  American  race. 
The  social  state  of  the  semi-agricultural  nations  of  North  America 
presents  a  very  different  picture. 

Cultivation  amongst  them  appears  to  have  been  confined  to 
the  maize,  some  species  of  beans  {phaseolus),  and  pumpkins 
(cucurbita)y  and  in  some  quarters  the  sweet  potato  (convolvu- 
lus), the  watermelon,  and  tobacco  ;  all  which  plants  were  also 
cultivated  in  Peru.*  Maize,  which  constituted  the  most  impor- 
tant article,  is  decidedly  of  southern  origin  ;  but  whether  the 
'  cultivation  first  took  place  on  the  continent,  or  in  the  West 
India  islands,  cannot  be  ascertained.  It  would  seem  more 
probable  that  it  originated  in  the  favored  elevated  plains  of  the 
Torrid  Zone,  and  that,  in  its  gradual  progress,  it  was  introduced 
from  the  neighbouring  islands  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  into  the 
country  which  lies  along  its  northern  shores.  Its  extension 
northwardly  would  be  a  natural  process,  and  may  have  been 
favored  by  the  greater  difficulty  of  obtaining  food  where  there 
is  no  fish,  and  the  game,  consisting  principally  of  deer,  is  com- 
paratively less  abundant,  and  obtained  with  greater  labor,  than  in 
the  prairies.  But  the  introduction  of  agriculture  produced  little 
alteration  in  the  habits  or  manners  of  the  men.  They  continued 
to  be  still  hunters,  and  being  too  indolent  to  attend  to  the  daily 
and  tame  labors  of  agriculture,  these  were  again  thrown  upon 
the  women. 

Apart  from  the  pernicious  influence  of  that  state  of  society 
on  the  moral  feeling  and  conduct  of  both  sexes,  we  will  here 
observe,  that,  although  agriculture  did  to  a  certain  extent 
increase  the  population,  yet,  left  to  women  alone,  its  efect  was 
very  limited.     In  order  that  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  may  pro* 

*  Some  species  of  corn,  chestnuts  and  other  nuts,  as  also  some  roots, 
were  natural  products,  which  made  some  addition  to  their  nutritious 
vegetable  food. 
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mote  that  increase  of  mankind,  which  is  limited  only  by  the 
quantity  of  land  fit  for  cultivation,  it  is  necessary  that  the  annual 
agricultural  labor  should  produce  a  quantity  of  food,  at  least 
equal  to  the  annual  consumption  of  the  whole  existing  popula- 
tion. The  labor  of  women  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  pipduce 
that  result.  A  portion  of  their  time  is  necessarily  employed  in 
the  other  domestic  occupations  which  must  always  fall  to  their 
share ;  and  the  residue  is  unequal  to  the  task  of  raising  food 
adequate  to  the  whole  consumption  of  the  nation.  The  pro- 
portion may  vary,  according  to  soil,  climate,  and  the  greater  or 
less  degree  of  assistance,  which,  amongst  some  tribes,  they 
occasionally  receive  from  the  men.  But  it  fell  short  every- 
where of  that  which  was  required ;  and  the  result  was,  that,  after 
producing  an  increase  of  population  proportionate  to  the  addi- 
tional supply,  that  increase  was  again  ultimately  limited  by  the 
quantity  of  game  which  the  territory  afforded. 

Supposing,  for  instance,  that  a  territory  containing  ten  thou- 
sand square  miles  supplied  game  enough  to  sustain  a  population 
of  five  thousand  souls,  and  that  the  labor  of  women  afforded  a 
supply  equal  to  three  fourths  of  the  subsistence  of  the  whole 
population,  a  most  favorable  supposition,  its  total  amount  could 
never  have  exceeded  twenty  thousand,  or  four  times  the  num- 
ber which  could  be  supported  by  the  game  alone.  For,  if  we 
suppose  the  number  to  have  been  for  a  time  raised  to  twenty- 
four  thousand,  since  the  agricultural  labor  of  the  women  could 
only  support  eighteen  thousand  (x  three  fourths  of  the  whole, 
and  the  game  still  five  thousand,  one  thousand  must  have  been 
left  without  food. 

The  first  European  settlers  were  not,  like  Cortez,  Pizano, 
and  his  worthy  comrade  De  Soto,  reckless  invaders,  who, 
actuated  by  the  thirst  of  gold,  laid  waste  the  country  with  fire 
and  sword,  and  claimed  as  of  right  the  sovereignty  of  (he  land 
and  the  servitude  of  the  natives.  The  Puritans  of  New  Eng- 
land,. William  Penn,  Oglethorpe,  and  Lady  Huntingdon  were 
all  conscientious  people;  and,  though  Locke's  plan  of  govern- 
ment was  a  failure,  those  who  on  that  occasion  consulted  that 
great  benefactor  of  mankind,  the  most  powerful  advocate  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  must  have  been  men  of  liberal  minds. 
Yet  it  does  not  appear,  that,  in  forming  their  plans,  any  of  them 
was  at  all  arrested  by  considerations  arising  from  the  rights  of 
the  natives  to  the  soil.  The  emigrants  all  airived,  without  any 
previous  steps  having  been  taken  in  reference  to  the  Indians. 

VOL.  11.  ^ 
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It  seems  to  haTB  faeeti  a  general  opinion,  thpt  tbey  bad  certain]/ 
much  more  land  than  tliey  wanted ;  that  there  would  -be  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  sufficient  quantity  from  them,  since  there 
was  enough  for  both  parties ;  that  their  situation  would  be  greatly 
improved  by  the  blessings  of  Christianity  and  a  participation  in 
the  arts  and  superior  knowledge  of  the  Europeans ;  and  that 
both  races  would  subsist  and  flourish  together.  Those  expec* 
tatbns  were  fulfilled  in  every  respect  but  that  in  which  the 
Indiai^were  most  immediately  concerned.  The  fact  was,  that 
the  Indians,  so  long  as  they  preserved  their  habits,  had  but  little 
if  any  more  land  than  they  actually  wanted.  And,  to  this  day, 
they  have  almost  universally  proved  refractory  to  every  attempt 
made  to  induce  them  to  change  these  habits.  The  Indian 
disappears  before  the  white  man,  simply  because  he  will  not 
work.  The  struggle  was  between  inveterate  indolence  and  the 
most  active  and  energetic  industry ;  and  the  result  could  not  be 
doubtful.  .  The  Indian  at  first  thoughtlessly  sold  his  land  for  a 
trifle ;  he  then  vamiy  fought  in  order  to  recover  or  to  preserve  it ; 
he  finally  was  compelled  to  seek  a  retreat  farther  to  the  west : 
andahe  few  who  remained  behind,  though  protected  by  govern- 
ment, add  with  reserved  lands  sufficient,  as  we  might  think,  for 
their  sustenance,  sttll*  perKvering  in  their  indolent  habits,  sank 
into  a  most  degenerate  race,  and  have  almost  altogether  disap- 
peared. 

The  four  millions  of  industrious  inhabitants,  who,  within  less 
than  forty  years,  have  peopled  our  western  States,  and  derive 
more  than  ample  means  of  subsistence  from  the  soil,  oflfer  the 
most  striking  contrast,  when  compared  with  perhaps  one  hun- 
dred thousand  Indians  whose  place  they  occupy.  Not  only 
was  the  hunter  unable  to  procure  food  for  an  increased  popula- 
tion, but  he  had  generally  to  provide  daily  for  the  wants  of  the 
day,  and  never  could  accumulate  the  product  of  bis  labor  in  d)e 
shape  of  capital.  An  agricultural  people,  even  though  as  little 
advanced  in  that  respect  as  our  western  settlers  are  a|  first, 
have  always,  from  the  moment  they  have  prepared  a  field  suffi- 
cient for  the  food,  of  the  fttnily,  a  capital  either  in  their  bams 
or  growing,  eqtw^  to  the  product  of  .one  year's  labor.  Within 
two  years,  more  corn  is  produced  than  is  wanted  for  their  own 
support.  The  surplus  aflbrds  m^ans  of  subsistence  to  new 
emigrants;  it  is  either  sold  to  those  who  have  some  prop- 
erty ;  or  advanced  in  the  shape  of  wages  to  those  who  bring 
nothing  with  theni  f>ut  tfa^ir  labor.      This  simple  process. 
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renewed  every  year  m  a  fast  lacrei^iog  ratio^  and  carried  on 
with  uoexampled  activity  and  energy,  has  produced  those 
results  unparalleled  in  the  known  history  of  nations.  There 
was  nothing  to  prevent  the  Indian  from  reaching  the  same 
state  of  agriculture  and  population,  but  his  own  indolencf . 

It  may  be  admitted  that  the  intercourse  with  the  whites  has 
enlarged  the  sphere  of  ideas  of  the  Indians  and  of  late  ao&ened 
their  manners.*  Without  examining  whether,  even  with  those 
who  have  preserved  their  lands,  those  advantages  have  '^6i' 
been  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  introductioi^  of  new 
vices  and  new  evib,  it  may  be  asserted,  that  the  general  ieiji- 
dency  of  that  intercourse  has  rather  been  to  perpetuate  than  iQ 
change  their  habits.  The  furs  and  skins  of  wild  animals  were 
the  only  articles  they  could  offer  in  exchange  of  Europeaii 
commodities ;  and  commerce,  which  by  increasing  their  wants 
might  be  considered  as  beneficial  to  them,  has  thus  stimulated 
them  to  apply  still  more  exclusively  their  time  and  f;iculties  to 
the  chase.  Even  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States  have  not  always  taken  the  most  proper 
direction.  The  larger  compensation  allowed  for  their  lands, 
and  the  annuities  bestowed  upon  them,  have  promoted  the  habit 
of  being  supported  otherwise  than  by  Jaljor.  It  is  not  by  treat- 
ing them  as  paupers,  that  a  favorable  change  can  be.  expected. 

So  long  as  the  Indians  were  formidable,  their  mode  of  war- 
fare and  dieir  excessive  cruelty  and  ferocity  made  them  objects 
of  execration.  The  feeling  has  been  universal,  and  is  exhibit- 
ed in  as  strong  colors  in  the  contemporaneous  accounts  f'of 
New  England,  as  it  may  have  since  appeared  on  our  western 
frontiers.  That  state  of  things  is  at  an  end  ;  the  natives  have 
ceased  to  be  an  object  of  terror,  and  they  are  entirely  at  our 
mercy.  We  may  mdeed  say,  that,  if  a  scrupulous  regard  had 
always  been  paid  to  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  this  nation  would 
not  Save  sprung  into  existence.  The  fact  is  not  less  true,  that 
it  has  been  created  at  their  expense  ;  and  the  duty  is  imposed 
upon  us  to  exhaust  every  practicable  means  to  prevent  the 
annihilation  of  those  who  remain,  and  to  promote  their  happi- 
ness.    Though  their  intellectaal   faculties   were   palsied   and 


*  The  cessation  of  internal  wan  amongst  the  Indians  has  been  suc- 
cessfully promoted  by  the  government  of  the  United  States.  There 
may  have  been,  bu^  I  have  not  heard  of  any  instance  of  a  prisoner  being 
tortured,  burnt  by  a  slow  fire,  &c.,durlng  the. last  forty  years. 
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their  moral  feelings  debased,  this  was  the  result  of  the  circum- 
stances under  wliicb  they  were  placed.  I  cannot  persuade 
myself,  that  they  were  doomed  to  a  transitory  existence,  cor- 
responding with  that  of  th«  flocks  of  deer  and  bufialo  on  which 
they  fed.  Their  natural  affections,  though  exclusive  and  im- 
properly directed,  were  not  extinguished,  and  were  still  displayed 
within  their  own  tribes,  and  often  towards  strangers.  They 
have  exhibited  repeated  proo&  of  intellectual  powers  appa- 
rently very  superior  to  those  of  the  African,  and  not  very 
inferior  to  those  of  the  European  race.*  If  a  correct  view  has 
been  taken  of  the  great  obstacle  to  be  surmounted,  that  of  con- 
verting a  purely  hunting  into  an  agricultural  nation,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  undertakings 
within  the  power  of  man. 

We  read  in  the  legends  of  those  nations  which  had  preserved 
a  recollection  of  a  previous  barbarous  state,  that  they  were 
taught  agriculture  by  a  Triptolemus,  or  a  Manco  Capac.  It 
is  much  to  be  apprehended,  that  necessity  and  compulsion  were 
the  deities  that  made  men  submit  to  the  fatigue  of  agricultural 
labor.  The  annals  of  every  nation,  of  which  we  have  any 
ancient  and  authentic  records,  exhibit  to  us  a  state  of  society,  of 
which  slavery  constituted  a  component  and  important  part. 
Such  was  the  case  with  the  Romans,  with  the  Greeks,  and 
with  the  eastern  nations,  without  excepting  the  Jews.  It 
seems  as  if,  ader  man  had  departed  from  the  first  ordinances 
given  to  him,  conquest  and  slavery  had  become  necessary 
ingredients  in  order  to  bring  him  within  the  pale  of  civilization. 
It  may  be,  that  it  w&s  on  that  account  that  slavery,  or,  upon  the 
most  favorable  construction,  a  servitude  of  fifty  years,  was 
expressly  allowed  by  the  laws  of  Moses,  and  that  it  is  not 
expressly  forbidden  by  the  Gospel.  The  great  and  fundamental 
moral  principles  of  Christianity  were  left  to  produce  their  efiect 
on  roan,  according  to  his  conscience  and  knowledge,  by  a 
religion,  intended  for  all  times  and  for  all  men  without  regard  to 

*  Father  Le  Jeune,  answering  in  one  of  his  letters  the  objections 
made  to  the  prospect  of  converting  and  civilizing  the  Indians,  says,  that 
it  was  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  they  were  superior  in  intellect  to  the 
French  peasantry  of  that  time.  It  is  curious  enough  to  see  him  at  the 
same  time  advising  that  laborers  should  be  sent  from  France  in  order 
to  work  for  the  Indians.  The  same  sentiment  is  expressed  in  a  letter 
written  in  the  Indian  language  by  an  Algonkin,  who  had  visited 
France. 
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their  political  or  social  state,  and  which  disclaims  any  inter- 
ference or  alliance  with  the  powers  that  may  regulate  the 
machinery  of  human  affairs. 

Had  the  Five  Nations,  or  any  other  conquering  Indian  tribe, 
instead  of  murdering  or  adopting  prisoners  of  war,  reduced  them 
to  a  state  of  slavery  and  made  them  their  helots,  they  might 
have  attained  a  Spartan  civilization.  That  of  Peru  and  Mex- 
ico was  avowedly  the  result  of  conquests,  and,  in  both  cases, 
had  for  its  foundation  the  abject  servitude  or  submission  of  the 
many,  the  military  power  of  the  conquerors,  and  the  yoke 
imposed  by  a  false  religion. 

The  only  well  ascertained  instance,  amongst  our  own  Indians, 
of  their  having,  at  least  in  part,  become  an  agricultural  nation, 
meaning  thereby  that  state  of  society,  in  which  the  men  them- 
selves do  actually  perform  agricultural  labor,  is  that  of  the 
Cherokees.  And  it  is  in  proof,  that,  in  this  case  also,  cultiva- 
tion was  at  first  introduced  through  the  means  of  slavery.  In 
their  predatory  incursions  they  carried  away  slaves  from  Caro- 
lina. These  were  used  to  work,  and  continued  to  be  thus 
employed  by  their  new  masters.  The  advantages  derived  by 
the  owners  were  immediately  perceived.  Either  in  war,  or  in 
commercial  intercourse,  slaves  of  the  African  race  became 
objects  of  desire  ;  and  gradually,  assisted  by  the  efibrts  of  the 
government  and  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  missionaries,  some 
amongst  those  Indians,  who  could  not  obtain  slaves,  were 
induced  to  work  for  themselves.  Accounts  vary  as  io  the 
extent  of  that  true  civilization.  It  is  believed  that  it  embraces 
nearly  one  third  of  the  male  population  ;  and  the  following 
statement  of  an  actual  census  of  that  part  of  the  nation  which 
remained  on  this  side  of  the  Mississippi,  taken  in  the  year  1825, 
corroborates  this  opinion. 

Free  males       .     6883 ;  do.  females     .     6900 ;  total  13,783 
Slaves,  male.     .    610 ;  do.  female  . .    .    667;  total     1,277 

.    15,060 
White  men  married  to  Cherokee  women      .       147 
Cherokee  men  married  to  white  women     .       .     68 
33  grist  mills;  13  saw  mills  ;  1  powder  mill. 
69  blacksmith  shops ;  2  tan  yards. 
762  looms ;  2486  spinning  wheels. 
172 wagons;  ^id^ ploughs. 
768a horses;  22,531  black  catUe;  46,732  swine;  2566  sheep. 
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Tbe  number  of  ploughs,  compared  with  that  oF  male  shvest 
shows  clearly  that  no  incoosktj^able  number  of  male  Indians 
must  havQ  been  employed  in  agriculture. 

The  purchase  of  slaves  to  be  given  to  the  Indians  in  order  to 
enable  ttiem  to  live  without  labor^  or  the  use  of  compulsory 
me&ns  to  oblige  them,  to  work  themselves^  are  inadmissible. 
Example  and  persuasion .  can  alone  be  resorted  to.  And, 
although  these  have  so  often  failed,  the  instance  of  the  Chero- 
kees  shows  that  the  case  is  not  hopeless.  It  is  hoped  that 
government,  in  carrying  into  efiect  its  laudable  intention  of 
providing  a  permanent  place  of  refuge  for  the  Indians,  will  give 
to  its  operations  the  direction  best  calculated  to  produce  that 
favorable  result:  But  I  think  that  it  is  principally  on  tlie  effi>rts 
of  the  missionaries,  that  we  must  rely  for  effecting  the  object. 

The  Indians  do  not  and  cannot  love  us ;  and,  seeing  the  little 
regard  paid  to  engagements,  which  they  at  least  had  considered 
as  binding  on  both  parties,  they  look  on  all  the  acts  of  govern* 
meot  with  a  jealous  eye.  Those  ministers  of  the  Gospel  who 
wTtb  equal  zeal,  disinterestedness,  and  singleness  of  purpose, 
liave  devoted  themselves  ^o  the  service  of  the  Indians,  have 
deserved  and  alone  have  acquired  their  confidence^  They  may 
succeed  in  convertbg  to  Christianity  the  present  generation; 
but  this  alone  will  not  prevent  the  speedy  annihilation  of  the 
Indian  race,  which  ia  inevitable,'  unless,  forsaking  their  habits, 
the  Indians  sha]^  become  an  industrious  people.  There  can  he 
no  hesitiLtk)n  m  asserting,  that  the  labor  necessary  to  support  a 
mWs  family  is,  on  the  part  of  the  man,  a  moral  duty ;  and  that  to 
impose  on  woman  that  portion,  which  can  be  properly  perform- 
ed only  by  man,  is  a  deviation  fh>m  the  laws  of  nature.  I 
leave  it  to  those,  who  have  undertaken  the  task  of  instructing 
mankind  in  their  religious  duties,  to  decide,  how  far  the  obliga- 
tion to  labor  may  be  enforced  by  the  religious  sanction.  For 
all  temporal  pitrposes,  a  day  of  rest  in  the  week  is  unnecessary 
for  those  who  are  idle  the  greater  part  of  their  time.  And  it  is 
believed,  that  no  nation,  or  individual,  can  transgress  with  im- 
punity that  first  decree  which,  alloftiog  to  each  sex  its  proper 
share,  declared  labor  to  be  the  condition,  on  which  man  was 
permitted  to  exist.. 

Let  not  the  Indians  entertain  the  illusory  hope,  that  they  can 
persist  in  their  habits,  and  remain  in  perpetuity  quiet  posses- 
sors of  the  exMUMve  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi,  lately 
given  to  them  m  exduuge  for  tbev  ancient  seats*    The  «ame 
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eaude;s  will  uhimately  produce  the  same  offsets.  A  nation  of 
hunters  cannot  exist,  aa  such,  when  brought  in  contact  with  an 
agricnkural  and  industrious  people.  They  imist  be  deeply  iin«- 
pressed  with  the  conviction  that  their  idtimate  fate  depends 
exclusively  on:  themselves. 

The  obstacles  to  be  surmounted ,  beibre  deep-rdoted  habits 
can  be  eradicated  and  a  total  change  be  effected,  are  undoubtr 
edly  flreat/and  ahoold  be  fully  understood.  If  the  misfeions  to 
the  Eskimaux'have  been  so  much  more  suck^essful,  than  those 
amongst  the  more  southern  Indians,  it  has  been  principally, 
because  a  profitable  cultivation  of  the  soil  was  impracticable  m 
that  frozen  region,  and  that,  as  the  inhabitants  must  continue  to 
draw  their  subsistence  from  the  sea  or  ih^  chase,  it  was  only 
reqiiisite  to  regulate  and  not  necessacry  to  change  their  habits* 

The  attempt  may  be  hopeless  with  respect  to  men  beyond  a 
certain  age ;  and  the  effort  should  be  directed  towards  the  chil- 
dren. For  that  purpose,  it  is  sufficient,  that  the  parent  should 
be  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  absolute  necessity  for  a  chai)g«t^ 
without  requiring  him  to  do  himself  what  perhaps  has  be** 
come  impracticable.  If  that  point  could  be  accomplished,  and 
the  Indians  would  permit  their  children  to  be  brought  up  by-uS. 
the  success  of  the  experiment  would  depend  on  those  appointed 
to  superintend  its  execution.  Moral  and  religious  education  w3I 
not  be  neglected.  In  the  present  state  bf  those  people,  no 
greater  demand  need  be  made  on  their  intellectual  iaculties^  than 
to  teach  them  the  English  language  i  but  this  so  thoroughly^ 
that  they  may  forget  their  own.  That,  without  which  all  the 
rest  would  be  useless,  is  th^  early  habit  of  manual  labor.  They 
must  be  brought  up  to  wotrky  to  till  the  ground,  in  short,  in  the 
same  manner  as  our  own  people,  as  the  sons  of  our  industrious 
farmers.  They  have  land  rf  their  own,  and  will  not^  when 
reaching  manhood,  be  obliged  to  work  for  others*.  They  have 
an  abundant  quantity  of  land,  and  may,  if  they  please,  be  per^ 
.petuated  and  multiply  as  ourselves.  There  is  no  reason  why,  if 
they  become  an  agricultural  people,  the  sixty  thousand  southern 
Indians  should  not,  within  lesi  than  a  century,  increase  to  one 
million.  * 
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SECTION  VI. 

INDIAN  LANGUAGES. 

The  vocabularies  appended  to  this  essay  will  enable  the 
reader  to  judge,  whether  the  preceding  classi6cation  of  the 
Indian  languages  is  correct.  Those  of  the  Mohawk,  Seneca, 
Cherokee,  Muskhogee,  Choctaw,  and  Caddo,  were  prepared 
according  to  a  model  circulated  by  the  War  Department  at 
the  request  of  the  author  of  this  essay.  But,  in  framing  a 
general  comparative  vocabulary,  the  selection  of  the  words  was 
controlled  by  the  existing  materials;  and  many  have  been 
omitted,  because  they  were  found  only  in  a  few  of  the  vocabu- 
laries, either  manuscript,  or  already  published,  which  could  be 
obtained.  It  happens,  however,  that  the  greater  number  of 
words  of  which  we  have  the  equivalents  in  most  Indian  langua- 
ges, belong  to  that  class,  which  has  generally  been  considered 
as  so  absolutely  necessary  in  any  state  of  society,  that  the 
words  of  which  it  consists  must  have  been  in  use  everywhere 
in  its  earliest  stages,  and  could  not  have  been  borrowed  by  any 
nation  from  any  other.  Whenever  therefore  a  sufiBcient  num- 
ber of  words  of  that  description  have  been  found  to  be  the  same 
or  similar  in  two  or  more  languages,  such  languages  have 
generally  been  considered  as  of  the  same  stock,  and  the 
nations  which  spoke  them,  as  having  belonged  to  the  same 
family,  subsequent  to  the  time  when  mankind  was  divided  into 
distinct  nations.  The  same  principle  has  been  adopted  in  the 
classification  of  the  Indians;  and  its  correctness  has  been 
proved  in  every  instance,  where  it  had  been  previously  ascer- 
tained, by  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  missionaries,  traders, 
and  interpreters,  that  two  or  more  languages  were  certainly 
dialects  of  the  same,  or  kindred  tongues.  But  such  is  the 
tepdency  of  languages,  amongst  nations  in  the  hunter  state, 
rapidly  to  diverge  from  each  other,  that,  apart  from  those 
primitive  words,  a  much  greater  diversity  is  found  in  Indian 
languages,  well  known  to  have  sprung  from  a  common  source, 
than  in  kindred  Ekiropean  tongues.  Thus,  although  the  Minsi 
were  only  a  tribe  of  the  Delawares  and  adjacent  to  them,  even 
some  of  their  numerals  differed.  It  is  proper  however  to  ob- 
serve, that  commerce  may  have  communicated  to  barbarous 
tribes  in  the  other  hemisphere,  the  numerals  used  by  more 
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civilized  nations;  and  that,  as  between  faui|ters  and  buntera 
tbere  are  rarely  any  objects  of  exchange,  numerals  cannot  in 
America  have  been  borrowed  by  one  .tribe  from  another.    The 

{ironouns  of  the  first  and  second  person  belong  also  in  the 
ndian  languages  to  the  class  of  prinoitive  words.  No  definitive 
opinion  can,  for  want  of  sufficient'  materials,  be  formed  with 
respect  to  prepositions. 

An  apprehension  of  being  deceived  by  false  etymologies,  or 
accidental  coincidences,  has  perhaps  led  into  a  contrary  error.. 
The  only  case  where  any  language  has  been  placed  as  belong* 
ing  to  a  certain  family,  without  conclusive  proof,  is  that  of  the 
Minetares.  But  there  are  several,  and  particularly  the  Choctaw 
and  Muskhogee,  which  have  been  set  down  as  fbrming  distinct 
fiunilies,  that  will  probably  be  found,  on  further  investigation, 
to  belong  to  the  same.  Some  of  the  vocabularies  are  not 
sufficiently  copious ;  in  many  instances,  affinities  will  be  dis- 
covered through  the  medium  of  kindred  dialects ;  and,  in 
order  to  have  a  foil  view  of  the  subject,  we  should  have  not 
only  a  small  collection  of  primitive  words,  but  dictionaries  in- 
cluding derivatives.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  numeral,  one^  in 
Choctaw  is,  achufa,  and,  in  Muskhogee,  Avmma,  between  which 
there  is  not  the  slightest  affinity.  Yet  it  is  revealed  by  the 
Choctaw  word  for  once,  which  is  hitnmunna.  It  is  therefore 
highly  probable,  that  the  number  of  distinct  families  of  Indian 
languages  will  be  found  to  be  less  than  has  been  here  stated ; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  that  of  subordinate  dialects  is  un- 
doubtedly greater. 

The  diversity  which  does  actually  exist  proves  only,  that 
the  separation  of  some  of  the  Indian  nations  took  place  in  very 
early  times;  and  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  it  is  not 
greater  here  than  on  the  other  continent.  We  find  there,  in 
one  quarter,  the  Sanscrit  and  the  Chinese  in  juxtaposition,  and, 
in  another,  the  Basque  surrounded  by  languages  of  Latin 
origin.  The  same  cause,  which  produced  that  eflbct,  may, 
under  different  circumstances,  have  giwn  rise  to  ten,  instead  of 
two  totally  distinct  languages.  In  point  of  fact,  the  number 
does  not  appear  to  be  greater  in  North  America  than  in  Africa, 
in  the  northeastern  parts  of  Asia,  or  in  the  Oceanic  region. 
The  varieties  of  languages  and  of  dialects  must  be  more  num- 
erous amongst  uncivilized  tribes,  principally  those  in  the  hunter 
state,  necessarily  subdivided  into  small  communities,  than  in 
populous  nations  united  under  one  government.    Public  speaking 
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in  their  councils  is  the  only  standard  of  language  of  our 
Indians.  None  can  become  fixed  and  stable,  unt'd  that  char- 
acter has  beeii  imparted  to  it  by  the  art  of  writing  and  the 
influence  of  powerful  writers.  We  have  proofs  of  the  multi- 
tude, at  least,  of  dialects,  which  will  spring  out  T>f  an  oral  lan- 
guage, in  those  of  Germany  and  of  Itady,  and  in  the  Patois  of 
France.  These  are  indeed  but  varieties  of  the  French,  with 
a  greater  or  less  residue  of  Latin  or  of  the  other  more  ancient 
language  of  Gaul  ;*  but  they  still  differ  (much  more  in  words 
than  in  grammatical  forms),  and  are  perpetuated,  notwithstand- 
ing the  long-continued  influence  of  a  common  government  and 
of  a  common  written  language.  To  those  obvious  causes  of  a 
tendency  to  produce  changes,  we  may  add,  that  inflected 
languages  seem  to  be  more  liable  to  alterations,  than  those 
which,  like  that  spoken  in  China,  consist  principally  of  mono- 
syllables. 

Although,  for  a  proper  study  of  the  character  of  a  language, 
a  dictionary  could  afford  but  little  aid,  if  it  did  not  include 
derivatives  and  compound  words,  even  our  meagre  vocabula- 
ries, if  thoroughly  investigated,  might  ofier  interesting  results. 
Thus  for  instance,  a  single  glance  at  the  table  of  numerals 
shows,  that  all  the  Indian  nations  have  resorted  to  a  decimal 
numeration.  But  an  examination  of  several  of  the  languages 
will  afford  proof,  that  they  roust  at  first  have  counted  by  Jives^ 
instead  of  tern.  Thus,  in  the  Choctaw,  the  numerals  seven 
and  eight,  untukh  and  untuchina,  are  evidently  derived  from 
tuJch  two  and  tuckina  three,  meaning  respectively,  five  and 
two,  five  and  three.  The  same  will  be  found  in  various  other 
languages,  and  particularly  in  those  belonging  to  the  Algonkin- 
Lenajpe.  A  further  investigation  will  also  show,  that,  although 
the  Knistinaux,  Chippeways,  Algonkins,  and  Abenakis  use 
for  the  unity  the  word  peyac,  or  paizhik,  instead  of  7ieqvit  or 
ngui,  as  the  other  nations  of  the  same  stock,  they  must  origin- 
ally have  had  also  the  last  word ;  since  their  numeral  six  is, 
in  -all  of  them,  derived  from  it.     It  is  probable,  that  those  two 

*  In  seventy-five  French  Patois,  of  which  Bpecimens  have  bees 
lately  published,  no  greater  grammatical  variations  are  to  be  found  than 
the  union  of  the  pronoun  with  the  verb,  such  as  Soui  for  Je  suis.  In 
one,  in  the  Ardennes,  the  pronoun  coalesces  with  the  noun,  as  in  our 
Indian  languages ;  Jifper,  and  S*per,  for  Mon  ph-e  and  Son  ph^  Mr. 
Heckewelder's  apostrophe  has,  probably  for  the  same  puipoae,  been 
iwed  by  the  French  writer. 
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words  were  used,  as  a  and  one  are,  in  the  English  language  ; 
and  Mr.  Schoolcraft  corroborates  that  which  with  me  could 
only  be  a  coc^jecture. 

It  will  also  be  found,  that,  in  the  Knistinaux  and  the  Chippe- 
way,  the  initial  m  is  often  prefixed  to  the  noun,  instead  of  the 
pronominal  characteristics  n,  fc,  w,  when  such  nouns  are  taken 
in  an  absolute  or  abstract  sense,  as,  misTccewon^  nose,  misico' 
<tcfc,  forehead,  meeton,  mouth,  meepit^  teeth,  be. ;  which  seems 
to  corroborate  the  existence  of  a  definite  article  mo,  discovered 
by  Mr.  Du  Ponceau  in  Eliot's  translation  of  the  Bible. 

Another  feature,  which  may  be  discovered  by  the  vocabu- 
laries, consists  in  the  different  names,  by  which  all  the  Indian 
nations  distinguish  the  various  degrees  and  modifications  of 
relationship,  such  as  the  elder  brother,  and  the  elder  sister,  as 
distinguished  from  the  younger  ones ;  paternal,  or  maternal 
uncle,  &c.  But  what  is  remarkable,  as  a  feature  common  to  all, 
is,  that  women  use  different  words  from'  men  for  those  pur- 
poses ;  and  that  the  difference  of  language,  between  men  and 
women,  seems,  in  all  the  Indian  languages,  to  be  confined  to 
that  species  of  words,  or  others  of  an  analogous  nature,  and  to 
the  use  of  interjections. 

It  is  perhaps  less,  however,  in  dictionaries,  than  by  an  inves- 
tigation of  grammatical  forms  and  structure,  that  we  must 
study  the  philosophy  of  language  and  the  various  ways,  in 
which  man  has  applied  his  faculties  to  that  object.  We  may 
discover  in  their  Relations,  that  the  Jesuits  had  analyzed  the 
two  principal  languages  spoken  in  Canada.  The  venerable 
Eliot  bad  in  his  Grammar,  published .  in  1666,  exhibited  the 
most  prominent  features  of  the  Massachusetts  dialect.  And 
we  have  long  been  in  possession  of  good  grammars  of  several 
of  the  languages  of  Mexico  and  South  America  by  the  Catho- 
lic missionaries.  But  it  was  not,  till  after  the  publication  of 
the  more  popular  works  of  Egede  *  and  of  Crantz,  that  public 
attention  was  attracted  by  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Karalit 
or  Eskimau  language.  And  the  first  inference  was,  that  the 
Eskimaux  must  have  been  a  colony  from  Europe,  or  from  some 
other  ciinlized  country,  and  a  distinct  race  from  the  other 
American  Indians.  In  the  year  1819,  Mr.  Du  Ponceau,  after 
havrog  elicited  with  much  labor,  from  Mr.  Heckewelder,  the 
principal  features  of  the  Delaware,  and  compared  it  with  the 

*  Alluding  to  his  account  of  Groenland,  rather  than  to  his  Grammar, 
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Eskimau,  with  the  languages  of  South  America,  and  with  the* 
scanty  specimens  within  his  reach  of  those  of  our  own  Indians, 
submitted  to  the  further  investigation  of  the  learned  the  three 
following  propositions,  to  wit : 

1.  That  the  American  languages  in  general  are  rich  in 
words  and  in  grammatical  forms,  and  that,  in  their  complicated 
construction,  the  greatest  order,  method,  and  regularity  prevail. 

2.  That  these  complicated  forms,  which  he  calls  polysyn- 
thetic,  appear  to  exist  in  all  those  languages  from  Greenland  to 
Cape  Horn. 

3.  That  these  forms  appear  to  differ  essentially  from  those 
of  the  ancient  and  modem  languages  of  the  old  hemisphere. 

The  last  proposition  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this 
essay,  and  is  far  bevond  my  very  limited  knowledge  of  lan« 
guages.  All  the  information,  connected  with  the  first  propos- 
ition,  which  could  he  obtained,  has  been  collected,  and  will  be 
found  in  a  condensed  form  in  the  annexed  grammatical  notices 
and  specimens  of  conjugations.  But  the  inquiry  has,  with  a 
single  exception,  been  confined  to  the  languages  of  our  own 
Indians ;  and  the  result,  so  far  as  it  goes,  fully  confirms  the 
first  two  propositions  of  Mr.  Du  Ponceau ;  although  I  think, 
tliat  there  is  less  of  method  and  regularity  in  the  Delaware  and 
other  dialects  of  the  Algonkin-Lenape,  than  in  some  of  the 
other  Indian  languages. 

Tet  the  materials  are  very  incomplete ;  although  we  may 
perceive  the  general  features,  we  cannot  yet  deduce  with  suf- 
ficient precision  the  rules  of  grammar  or  of  the  composition  of 
words ;  and  there  is  some  difficulty  in  discriminating  between 
the  specific  characters  which  distinguish  certain  languages,  and 
the  general  features  which  belotg  to  all.  But  we  are  at  least 
justified  in  asserting,  that  such  a  general  character  does  exist,  that 
it  applies  to  all  those  American  languages  which  have  been  suf- 
ficiently investigated,  and  that  it  seems  to  prove,  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  common  origin,  which  could  not  be  discovered  in  vocabula- 
ries so  entirely  different  from  each  other.  It  is  not  however 
intended  to  assert,  that  all  the  American  languages,  without 
exception,  possess  that  general  character.  It  would  indeed 
appear  more  astonishing,  to  find  them  all  belonging  to  one  and 
the  same  family,  than  to  discover  some,  like  the  Chinese  in 
Asia,  and  the  Basque  in  Europe,  of  a  structure  altogether 
differing  from  the  general  mass. 

The  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  Indian  languages  of 
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America  appears  to  be  a  universal  teodencj  to  express  in  the 
aame  word,  not  only  all  that  modifies  or  relates  to  the  same 
object,  or  action,  but  both  the  action  and  the  object ;  thus  con- 
centrating in  a  single  expression  a  complex  idea,  or  seyeral 
ideas  among  which  there  is  a  natural  connexion.  All  the 
other  features  of  the  language  seem  to  be  subordinate  to  that 
general  principle.  The  object  in  view  has  been  attained  hj 
various  means  of  the  same  tendency  and  often  blended  together: 
a  multitude  of  inflections  properly  so  called  ;  a  still  greater  num- 
ber of  compound  words,  sometimes  formed  by  the  coalescence 
of  primitive  words  not  materially  altered,  more  generally  by  the 
union  of  many  such  words  in  a  remarkably  abbreviated  form ; 
and  numerous  particles,  either  significative,  or  the  original 
meaning  of  which  has  been  lost,  prefixed,  added  as  termina- 
tions, or  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  word. 

The  modem  languages  of  Europe  generally,  and  none  more 
than  the  English,  have  substituted,  for  the  inflections  of  the 
ancient  languages,  auxiliary  verbs  and  separable  prepositions ; 
and  the  inflections  or  compounded  words,  in  the  classical  lan- 
guages, bear  no  proportion  in  point  of  number  to  the  multiplied 
forms  and  combbations  exhibited  by  those  of  the  Indians. 

Notwithstanding  this  great  apparent  complexness,  all  these 
various  forms,  either  of  inflected  or  compounded  words,  must 
necessarily  have  their  foundation  in  analogy,  nKxlified  by  eupho- 
ny :  but  they  render  a  competent  acquirement  of  the  language 
extremely  difficult  to  a  foreigner ;  and  even  after  this  object  has 
been  attained,  more  by  routine  than  in  any  other  way,  it  mustjbe 
no  easy  task  for  the  student,  to  analyze  the  words,  to  reduce 
them  to  their  proper  elements,  to  class  them  in  conformity  with 
the  genius  ot  the  language,  and  to  convey  to  others  his  knowlr 
edge  with  method  and  sufficient  perspicuity. 

This  remains  to  be  done  for  almost  every  Indian  language  ; 
and  we  can,  in  the  mean  while,  only  try  to  ^ve  some  imperfect 
notions  of  the  most  general  features  which  appear  to  have  been 
ascertained. 


Number  and  Oender. 

There  is  a  great  variety  in  the  Indian  languages  with  respect 
to  Genders  and  Number. 

Like  all  others,  they  have  various  disdnct  words,  ezpcessivs 
of  the  diflbrences  of  sex  m  the  human  species,  in  reference 
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principally  to  age  and  consanguinity ;  such  as,  father  and  mother, 
son  and  daughter,  man  and  woman,  boy  and  girl,  &c. ;  and  also 
distinct  names  for  the  male  and  female  of  various  animals. 
But,  if  the  grammatical  distinction  of  gender  be  understood,  as 
applying  exclusively  to  the  varied  inflections  by  which  it  b 
designated,  the  Eskimaux,theChoctaws,  the  Muskhogees,  and, 
it  is  believed,  the  Sioux,  having  no  inflection  of  that  description, 
may,  in  that  sense,  be  said  to  make  no  distinction  between  gen- 
ders. And  the  languages  of  the  Iroquois  family  aflTord  the  only 
instance,  as  yet  discovered,  of  such  a  distinction  between  the 
masculine  and  the  feminine. 

Father  Brebeuf  pointed  it  out,*  in  the  third  person  of  both 
the  singular  and  the  plural  of  the  Huron,  or  Wyandot :  ihaiony 
*  he  says'";  iouatony  *  she  says ' ;  ihonton^  *  they  say  ^the  men)' ; 
iontoriy  'they  say  (the  women)'.  The  same  distmction  and 
applied  to  the  same  person  is  found  in  Zeisberger's  Grammar  of 
the  Onondago,  a  language  of  the  same  family:  waharriey  'he 
beats';  iagorriey  *she  beats';  hoitirrity  'they  (the  men)  beat' ; 
gueiirrief  *they  (women)  beat.*-  And  we  find  it  again  in  the 
specimen  of  the  conjugation  of  the  verb  ''  to  eat,"  in  the  Mo- 
hawk, another  Iroquois  language.f  In  all  these  cases  the 
inflection  is  that  of  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person.  Zeisberger 
also  discovered  it  in  some  Onondago  nouns,  where,  as  well  as 
in  the  pronoun  of  that  dialect,  it  is  generally  expressed  by  pre- 
fixing or  inserting  the  sound  ^:  sqjadaty  'a  male';  sgajadat^  'a 
female.' 

A  much  more  prevailing  distinction  is  that  between  animate 
beings  and  inanimate  things.  It  is  not,  however,  universal, 
since  it  does  not  exist  in  the  £skimau,  the  Chocta\f,  the  Musk- 
hogee,  and  the  Caddo,  and  has  not,  as  yet,  been  discovered  in  any 
other  of  our  Indian  languages  than  the  Iroquois,  the  Cherokee, 
and  the  Algonkin-Lenape. 

Our  information  respecting  the  Iroquois  is  very  limited  ;  and 
we  can  say  little  more  than  that  the  distinction  is  made.  The 
only  notice  taken  of  it  in  Zeisberger's  Onondago  Grammar  is 

Strhen  speaking  of  the  prefixed  letters  by  which,  in  some  cases, 
e  feminine  are  distinguished  from  masculine  nouns),  in  these 
words,  "  Nouns  of  inanimate  objects  have   no   prefixes   and 

•  See  his  letter  of  Julv,  1636,  in  the  Appendix, 
t  See  Appendix,  verbal  forms ;  and  do.  and  grammatical  notices  of 
Zeisberger. 
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accept  none/'  In  our  Seneca  vocabulary,  as  well  as  in  another 
printed  in  London,  a  word  is  given  for  the  pronoun  it,  distinct 
from  those  for  he  or  she.  And  Father  Brebeuf,  in  the  letter 
already  alluded  to,  amongst  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the 
Huron  verbs,  says,  ^'  that  they  have  some  for  animated  beings^ 
and  others  for  things  without  life."  * 

In  the  Cherokee  language,  Mr.  Pickering  has  pointed  out 
the  prelGixed  particles,  used  to  designate  the  plural,  which  are 
commonly  assigned  to  inanimate  nouns,  and  those  belonging  to 
the  animate  class  :  kutusi,  ^a  mountain';  tiJcuttisi,  ^mountains' ; 
atstUsu,  *  a  boy ' ;  anitsutsu,  *  boys ' ;  a  distinction  which,  in  various 
cases,  extends  to  adjectives.  And  it  will  be  seen  amongst  Mr. 
Worcester's  answers  to  grammatical  queries,  that  the  same  dis- 
tinction prevails,  both  in  th&  third  person  of  intransitive  verbs, 
and  in  the  inflections  of  tranMtive  verbs,  according  as  they 
govern  the  noun  of  an  animate,  os  of  an  inanimate  object. 

But  it  is  in  the  languages  of  the  Algonkin-Lenape  family,  that 
the  distinction  is  most  remarkable,  and  may  be  considered  as 
one  of  its  specific  characteristics.  It  was  first  pointed  out  by 
Father  Le  Jeune  in  the  Algonkin,  f  and  distinctly  stated  by 
John  Eliot  in  the  Massachusetts,  is  repeatedly  alluded  to  in 
Father  Rasle's  Dictionary  of  the  Abenaki,  specially  mentioned  in 
Father  Maynard's  notes  on  the  Micmac,  and  explained  in  Mr. 
Heckewelder's  correspondence  with  Mr.  Du  Ponceau  respecting 
the  Delaware  dialect.  ^'The  principle,"  Mr.  Schoolcraft 
observes  in  his  lectures  on  the  Ojibway  (Chippeway)  language, 
"  has  been  grafted  upon  most  words  and  carries  its  distinction 
throughout  the  syntax.  It  is  the  gender  of  the  language,  and 
of  so  unbounded  a  scope,  as  to  ^ve  a  twofold  character  to  the 
parts  of  speech."  We  find  accordingly  that  the  inflection,  which 
designates  the  plural  of  nouns,  varies  according  to'the  class  to 
which  the  noun  belongs.  According  to  the  dialect  or  difierent 
language,  it  is  ogy  aig,  or  dk  for  the  animate ;  ain,  ash,  or  cJl 
for  the  inanimate  gender :  but  the  vocal  sound  which  precedes 
the  characteristic  consonant  varies,  according  to  euphony,  or 

*  Charlevoix,  a  faithful  compiler,  who  derived  his  information  respect- 
ing Indian  languages  from  the  writings  of  Brebeuf  and  other  early  his- 
torians, has  inserted  the  observation  in  his  journal.  But  he  njssigns 
erroneously  to  tlie  Huron  the  exclusion  of  the  distinction  between 
masculine  and  feminine.  It  is  the  Algonkin,  instead  of  the  Iroquois 
languages,  which  do  not  make  that  distinction. 

t  See  above.  Section  II.,  under  the  head  of  Algonkins. 
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usage.  Zeisberger  seems  to  confine  the  use  of  the  Delaware 
animate  termmation  ok  to  substantives  without  the  prefixed 
pronoun. 

Adjectives,  when  susceptible  of  a  plural  form,  are  subject  to 
a  similar  variation  of  inflection,  according  as  the  noun,  with 
which  they  are  connected,  is  of  the  animate  or  inanimate  class. 
Numerals  and  demonstrative  pronouns  appear  to  follow  the 
same  rule  as  adjectives.  The  distinction  seems  to  be  wanted 
iQ  the  personal  and  possessive  pronoun  of  the  third  person ;  or, 
at  least,  it  has  not,  if  it  does  exist,  been  distinctly  pointed  out. 
But  the  inflection  of  the  verb  varies  in  reference  to  the  nature 
of  the  noun  it  governs.  Thus,  in  the  Massachusetts;  'I  keep 
him,'  Noowadehan;  'I  keep  it,'  Noowadchanumun:  in  the 
Delaware ;  ^  J  see  9,  man,'  Lenno  newau;  *  J  see  a  house,'  Wi« 
quam  nemen:  in  the  Chippeway  ;  *  J  see  b,  man,'  n'wabima;  ^I 
see  a  house,'  n^wabindan.  Vve  are  not  however  informed, 
whether  the  termmations  or  inflections  of  the  verb,  which  dis- 
tinguish, whether  its  regimen  belongs  to  the  animate  w  inani- 
mate class,  are  always  the  same,  or,  if  they  vary,  whether  the 
variations  are  due  to  euphony,  or  usage,  or  may  be  traced  to 
some  other  principle  ?  It  appears  also  that  there  are  some  cases, 
where  the  termination  of  the  noun  governed  by  the  verb  is 
altered  on  account  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs. 

According  to  Eliot,  ^'  there  seemeth  to  be  one  cadency  of  the 
form  animate,  which  endeth  in  oA,  itA,  aA,  when  an  animate  noun 
foUoweth  a  verb  transitive.  Thus  anogqs,  <  a  star,'  (which  by  the 
Indians  is  considered  as  animate^  in  the  plural  is  anogqsogy  'stars.' 
But  in  the  sentence,  ^  He  maae  stars,'  this  last  word  must  be 
anogqsoh,  because  it  followeth  (is  governed  by)  the  verb  agjmf 
'  he  made.' "  This  it  would  seem,  if  I  have  not  mistaken  IVIr. 
Schoolcraft's  meaning,  is  confined  to  the  case  when  the  verb  is 
in  the  third  person.  There  is  in  that  person  no  distinction 
between  the  singular  and  the- plural;  and  its  termination,  ohyok 
in  the  Massachusetts,  un,  in,  &£c.  in  the  Chippeway,  is  given  not 
only  to  the  verb,  but  to  the  regimen  when  this  belongs  to  the 
animate  class.  It  appears,  that,  in  the  Chippeway,  that  termina- 
tion (tin,  tn,  inc.)  is  also  that  of  the  plural  of  inanimate  things  ; 
but  why  these  are  not,  in  all  the  languages  of  that  family,  sub- 
ject to  the  same  rule  as  animate  beings,  does  not  appear ;  and 
all  that  relates  to  regimen,  with  respect  both  to  nouns  and  pro- 
nouns of  the  third  person,  requires  further  investigation  and 
explanation. 
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The  class  of  animate  beings  is  not  in  the  AlgonUn  languages 
con6ned  to  animals.  In  the  Massachusetts,  it  embraces  cer- 
tainly the  stars  and  probably  several  other  personified  objects ; 
but,  according  to  Eliot,  all  vegetables  belong  to  the  inanimate, 
whilst  forest  trees,  both  in  the  Delaware  and  the  Chippeway, 
are  included  in  the  animate  class.  Various  other  objects,  not 
probably  always  the  same  in  every  dialect,  are  also  considered 
as  belonging  to  it,  on  account  of  peculiar  properties  belonging 
or  ascribed  to  them.  Such  are,  at  least  in  the  Chippeway,  a 
stone,  a  bow,  a  kettle,  a  pipe,  d&c*  It  was  probably  in  refer- 
ence to  this,  that  the  French  Missionaries  have  designated  the 
two  classes  by  the  names  noble  and  ignoble. 

It  will  be  easily  perceived,  that,  if  this  distinction  constitutes 
an  essential  character  of  the  Algonkin-Lenape  languages,  it  is 
not  on  account  of  the  principle  itself,  but  of  its  extensive  ap- 
plication, which  pervades  the  whole  language,  and  affects  the 
termination  of  every  part  of  speech  without  excepting  the 
adverbs*  The  existence  of  the  neuter  gender,  in  the  classical 
languages,  renders  it  almost  certain^  that  it  had  its  origin  in  the 
same  distinction.  But,  by  a  deviation,  much  more  extensive 
than  any  found  in  the  Indian  tongues,  the  greater  number  of 
inanimate  objects  came  to  be  designated  by  the  masculine  and 
feminine  genders*  In  the  French,  the  neuter  has  been  alto* 
gether  excluded  ;  and  the  arbitrary  distinction  of  masculine  and 
feminine  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  the  language,  one 
also,  of  which  the  application  is  very  extensive,  on  account  of 
the  change  of  termination  to  which  not  only  the  pronouns  but  the 
adjectives  are  subject.  In  the  English,  the  natural  distinction 
between  inanimate  and  animate,  and  the  subdivision  of  the  last 
class,  according  to  sex,  have  been  preserved  or  adopted :  but 
adjectives  are  indeclinable;  and  the  distinction  appears  only  in 
the  third  person  singular  of  the  personal  and  poraessive  {pronouns 
and  in  the  relative ;  so  that,  if  the  words  Aer,  iV,  Aer*,  itSy  whoy 
whofn,  and  whose  were  expunged  firom  the  language,  it  inrght 
be  said  of  it,  as  of  the  Eskimau,  that  it  had  no  genders.  But 
the  distinction  has  been  preserved,  in  the  English,  in  the  case 
where  it  was  most  needed,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the 
ambiguity  inherent  in  the  third  person  of  the  pronoun ;  whilst, 
in  the  Algonkin,  this  is  the  very  case  which  appears  not  to  be 
provided  for,  the  characteristic  sign  of  the  third  person  being 

•  Mr.  Schoolcna. 
▼OL.  II.  22 
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either  omitted  altogether,  or  the  same  for  the  animate  and  inan- 
imate genders. 

Nice  dbtinctions  may,  in  a  purely  oral  language,  escape  the 
notice  of  the  inquirer,  if  their  application  should  happen  to  be 
limited  to  a  few  particular  cases;  and  of  this  at  least  one 
instance  in  point  may  be  given. 

We  have,  in  order  to  institute  a  useful  comparison,  inserted, 
amongst  the  grammatical  notices,  an  extract  of  Father  Febre's 
Grammar  of  the  language  of  Chili.*  The  distinction  between 
animate  and  inanimate,  which  was  not  advened  to  by  Molina,  is 
there  pointed  out,  but  incidentally  and  only  in  a  single  case. 
The  particle  pu,  prefixed  to  nouns,  is  the  common  sign  of  the 
plural,  and  is  properly  applicable  to  animate,  though  sometimes 
used  for  inanimate  objects.  But  the  proper  designation  of  the 
plural  for  the  inanimate  class,  is  the  termination  tea,  substituted 
for  the  pu  prefixed. 

The  plural  number  of  the  nouns  is  in  most  Indian  languages 
designated  by  the  addition  of  a  particle  prefixed,  inserted,  or 
affixed.  It  is  affixed,  or  an  inflection  of  the  termination  in  the 
following: 

Eskimau,  et,  it,  ut ;  innuk,  'man';  innuit,  'men';  igh,  'a 
house ' ;  iglut,  *  houses.' 

Sioux,  pee ;  weetshashtah,  '  man ' ;  weetshashiakpee,  '  men  ' ; 
waktah,  '  a  canoe' ;  wahtapee,  *  canoes.' 

Algonkin,  as  already  stated,  g^  k  for  the  animate  ;  5 A,  ti,  U  for 
the  inanimate : 

Massachusetts ;  nutiksqau,  '  a  girl ' ;  nunsqauog,  '  girls ' ;  hussun, 
'  a  stone ' ;  hussunash,  '  stones ' : 

Delaware ;  okkqua,  *  a  woman ' ;  okhquewak,  *  women' ;  akhsin, 
'  a  stone  ' ;  akhsinall,  *  stones ' : 

Ghippeway ;  pinm,  *  a  partridge ' ;  pinaiumg,  *  partridges ' ;  ossin, 
'  a  stone ' ;  ossineen,  '  stones.' 

Gheppeyan  (Athapasca),  thlang;  dinni,  'a  man';  eUnnethkmg, 
'  men ' ;  tsakhuUey,  <  a  hat ' ;  isakhuUeythlang,  '  hats.' 

In  the  Cherokee  the  plural  is  designated  by  the  prefixed 
particles  ty  ts^  generally  though  not  universally  used  for  inani- 
mate, and  ni  for  animate  nouns. 

In  the  language  of  Chili,  by  pu  prefixed,  or  ica  affixed,  as 
above  stated. 

In  the   Iroquois   languages   by  particles   generally  affixed, 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Judge  Davis  of  Massachusetts  for  having  pointed 
out  that  excellent  grammar,  and  loaned  to  me  the  only  copy.  I  believe, 
in  the  United  Stotea. 
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sometimes  raserted,  varying  in  the  several  dialects,  and  even  in 
the  same,  according  to  the  termination  of  the  noun.  The  par- 
ticles-MoA,  nie^  ogu  are  used  in  the  Onondago ;  dah,  suh, 
$hoeh  in  the  Seneca. 

Seneca ;  *  haJ^enah,  *  a  man ' ;  hahdalffenah,  *  men ' ;  kudagoohaneh, 
*  a  chief  ;  hudagookonehsuhy  *  chiefs.' 

The  Choctaw,  the  Muskhogee,  and  the  Caddo  nouns  have, 
with  few  special  exceptions,  no  inflection  designating  the  plural. 
That  deficiency  is  respectively  supplied  by  the  words  okla^ 
^^gy^  or  homtUgy,  and  tc^a,  all  of  which  mean,  <  several,' 
'  many,'  ^  a  multitude.' 

When  adjectives  are  connected  (not  incorporated)  with  nouns 
substantive,  the  sign  of  the  plural  may,  in  most  languages,  be 
transferred  to  the  adjective ;  and,  in  the  Sioux,  the  plural  sign 
ptCy  added  to  the  last  word  of  the  sentence,  be  it  noun,  verb,  or 
even  adverb,  makes  the  wliole  sentence  plural. 

The  plural  of  pronouns,  personal  and  possessive,  is  almost 
universally  designated  by  particular  terminations  or  inflections, 
distinct  from  those  assigned  to  the  plural  of  nouns,  and  which 
will  be  adverted  to,  when  treating  of  conjugations. 

In  all  the  languages  which  have  been  investigated,  with  the 
exception  of  those  of  the  Sioux  family,. concerning  which  the 
infonnation  is  not  sufficient,  there  is,  besides  the  singular  and 
general  or  indefinite  plural,  a  third  number,  which  is  sometimes 
a  dual,  more  generally  a  definite  or  special  plural,  occasionally 
assuming  both  forms. 

It  is  represented  as  a  pure  dual  by  the  grammarians  of  the 
Eskimau,  and  of  the  language  of  Chili ;  and  it  appears  to  be 
such  in  the  Athapasca.  In  the  various  dialects  of  the  Algon- 
kin-Lenape,  and  in  the  Choctaw,  it  is  a  definite  plural ;  but, 
although  including  always,  in  every  such  dialect,  a  definite 
number  of  persons,  it  b  not  applied  precisely  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  all. 

In  the  Delaware,  according  to  Mr.  Heckewelder,  it  embraces 
our  family,  nation,  select  body,  us  who  are  here  assembled,  in 
this  room ;  and  including  therefore,  at  least  when  he,  or  they 
belong  to  the  nation  or  select  body,  the  person  or  persons 
spoken  to.  But  in  the  Chippeway,  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr. 
Schoolcraft,  it  always  excludes  the  person  or  persons  thus 
spoken  to ;  and  it  is  used  in  the  same  manner  in  the  Micmac. 

*  Seneca  Spelling-Book.    London,  1818.     This  was  not  seen  till 
after  the  appeiKled  vocabnlarieB  had  been  prepared  for  the  press. 
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The  following  examples  given  by  Father  M aynard  appear  con- 
clusive in  that  respect ;  '*  Rik  tan  kinoo  aunka  moolk/'  '  There 
is  somebody  who  sees  tia/  is  the  indefinite  plural ;  <'  Ninenoo^n 
oolanook  najamooloktau,"  *  One  of  us  will  go  this  evening  to  see 
you,'  is  the  special  or  definite  form  ;  and  it  is  obvious  that,  *  one 
ofu8 '  contrasted  with  *  you*  excludes  the  person  spoken  to.  The 
V,  characteristic  p(  the  second  person,  is  always  prefixed  in  the 
general,  and  the  n',  characteristic  of  the  first  person,  in  the 
special  or  definite  plural,  in  both  the  Chippeway  and  the  Del- 
aware languages,  it  will  be  seen  hereafter,  that  it  is  a  constant 
rule  in  both,  that  whenever  the  second  person,  whether  in  the 
nominative  or  objective  case,  is  one  of  the  pronouns  connected 
with  the  verb,  ^is  prefixed.  Therefore,  the  n'  prefixed  to  the 
special  plural  shows  that  the  second  jperson  was  intended  to  be 
excluded,  that  the  Chippeways  have  preserved  the  original 
meaning  of  that  plural,  and  that  the  Delawares  have  departed 
from  it.  And  this  seems  to  corroborate  the  opinion,  that  the 
Chippeway,  or  Algonkin,  is  the  primary  language,  and  the  Dela- 
ware one  of  those  derived  from  it. 

In  the  Choctaw,  where  piskno  is  the  pronoun  of  the  first 
person  for  the  definite,  and  hupishno  that  for  the  indefinite ; 
according  to  Mr.  Wright,  **  huptshno  is  used,  when  speaking  of 
an  action  in  which  all  the  hearers  are  concerned.  But  if  all 
the  hearers  are  not  concerned  in  it,  but  only  the  speaker  and 
some  other  persons  (understood  or  designated), pisAno  is  used." 

It  is  not  practicable,  from  the  specimens  we  have  of  the 
Caddo,  to  decide  whether  the  third  number  is  a  dual,  or  a  defi- 
nite plural.     It  appears  to  be  a  dual  in  the  Muskhogee. 

In  the  Cherokee,  the  distinctions  connected  with  number 
are  more  minute  than  in  the  Algonkin  and  Choctaw.  There 
are  in  that  language  distinct  words  or  infiections  for  each  of  the 
following  combinations  of  pronouns  either  personal  or  posses- 
sive, viz.  he  and  I ;  they  and  I ;  thou  and  I ;  you  and  I ;  you 
two ;  you  all ;  they.  Of  these  combinations,  the  two  last  are 
the  indefinite  plural  for  the  second  and  third  persons  ;  the  first, 
third,  and  fifth  are  three  distinct  forms  of  the  dual ;  the  second 
and  fourth,  two  distinct  forms  of  a  special  plural ;  but  none  is 
given  for  a  general  plural  we  which  might  include  you  and  Aey 
with  the  speaker. 

Zeisberger's  Grammar  of  the  Onondago  throws  no  light  on 
the  subject.  But  the  examples  given  by  Father  Brebeuf  of  the 
Hurmi  (in  the  letter  ahready  quoted)  show,  that,  though  proba- 
bly difiering  in  the  detaik,  the  distinctions  that  relate  to  the 
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number,  are,  in  the  Iroquois  languages,  founded  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  in  the  Cherokee.  <  We  set  off,  thou  and  I,'  kiarcuata ; 
^  he  and  I,'  atarasa/a ;  ^  we,  several  of  us '  {fums  ai^re<) 
auarascsa ;  '  we  aloog  with  you,'  esarascsa. 

In  the  Eskimau,  the  dual  applies  not  only  to  pronouns,  but 
also  to  nouns  which,  in  that  number  have  a  distinct  inflection 
from  the  plural,  viz.  k  :  iglo^  ^  a  house ' ;  dual,  iglvik ;  plural,  ighU. 
In  all  the  other  languages,  the  inflection  of  nouns  is  the  same 
for  dual,  definite,  or  indefinite  plural.  The  pronouns  are  alone 
affected  by  the  distinction,  and  generally  only  in  the  first  per- 
son ;  in  all  the  three  persons  in  the  language  of  Chili ;  in  the 
Cherokee  aud  Iroquob,  in  the  manner  already  stated.  In  some 
languages,  the  distinction  applies  only  to  the  nominative,  and, 
in  others,  embraces  also  thei  objective  case ;  but  the  information 
b  in  that  respect  as  yet  incomplete. 

There  is  a  vocative  case  in  some  at  least  of  the  Algonkin- 
Lenape  languages,  terminating,  in  the  singular  of  the  Delaware, 
in  auy  and  of  the  Massachusetts  in  in ;  in  the  plural  Delaware 
in  enk,  <*  when  coupled  with  the  pronoun  otir.''  (Zeisberger, 
page  99).  The  same  termination  eunk  is  used  generally  for 
the  second  person  plural  in  the  Massachusetts.  JVoi  kenaau 
JertuaUm  wuttaunzunky  ^  O  ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem.'  (Du 
Ponceau  on  Eliot).  The  only  instance  of  an  inflection  of  the 
noun,  in  what  may  be  called  the  direct  regimen,  correspond- 
ing in  some  degree  .with  the  Latin  accusative,  has  been 
pointed  out.*  The  genitive  is  designated  in  the  Eskjmau  by 
an  inflection  of  the  noun  ;  in  other  languages  occasionally  by  an 
abbreviated  form  of  the  possessive  pronoun,  generally  by  the 
relative  position  of  the  two  nouns.  \Vith  respect  to  tlie  other 
oblique  cases,  the  offices  performed  by  inflections  in  the  classi- 
cal languages,  and  by  separable  prepositions  in  most  of  those 
of  Europe,  are,  in  those  of  America,  generally  performed  by 
affixed  or  prefixed  inseparable  prepositions.     Delaware ;  utenvy 

*  a  town ' ;  tUenink,  *  in,  from,  the  town ' ;  menuppeque,  *  the  lake^ ; 
awossenuppeqtie,  *  over  the  lake.'  In  the  Eskimau,  there  are  but 
five  such  prepositions ;  mtky  *  with,  through ' ;  mity  *  from  * ;,  mut, 

*  to' ;  msy  *  in,  upon' ;  kuty  *  around.'  They  are  more  numerous  in 
other  languages  ;  f  and  it  might  be  inferred,  from  the  general 

*  The  objective  cases  of  the  pr&nouns,  or  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  supplieo,  will  be  adverted  to  in  the  conjugations. 

f  In  the  Onondago,  Zeisberger  gives  fourteen  inseparable  affixed 
prepositions,  meaning,  in^  orij  at^  to,  undary  cdong^  ihriugkj  ^c;  but 
some  may  be  added  in  the  separable  form. 
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tendeiicy  to  incorpotdte  the  sH^cesaaries  in  the  same  word  wkh  the 
ooun  or -verb,  thai^eparaHe  prepositioos  were  not  to  be  fotindi 
or  but  rarely  used,  in  any  Indian  tanguage.  Eliot,  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Grammar,  and  the  authors  of  the  English  Seneca 
Spelling-Book,  have  enumenited  respectively  the  parts  <tf  speech 
ot  those  two  languages ;  aod  prepositions  are  omitted  in  both. 
But  reasoning  a ^on'  is  unsafe;  and  facts  are  still  wanted,  in 
order  to  ascertain,  in  almost  all  the  Indian  languages,  the  num- 
ber, the  derivation,  and  the  manner  of  using  or  compounding 
the  inseparable  and  separable  propositions. 

Substantive  Verb*     Conversion  of  Nouns  into  Verbs. 

The  preceding  observations  relate  rather  to  peculiarities 
than  to  the  general  character  of  the  Indian  languages.  The 
su'bstitution  of  intransitive  verbs  for  the  substantive  verb,  in 
cases,  wh^re  this  is  generally  used  in  modern  languages, 
may  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  general  characters  of  those  at 
least  of  our  Indians. 

It  appears  certain  that  the  Indians  have  one  or  more  verbs, 
expressive  of  locality,  and  correspondiog  with  the  verb  to  be, 
when  used  in  that  sense,  as,  ^  Peter  is  at,  or  in,  such  a  place*' 
And  it  may  be,  that  some  of  the  nations  have  a  verb  denoting 
absolute  existence.  Mr,  Schoolcraft  has,  in  his  vocabulary^ 
*To  be,'  V.  s.-  Jfl,  and  *  I  am,'  '  thou  art,'  nin  rfya,  hi  dya  ; 
Mr.  Worcester  mentions  the  Cherokee  verb  geha^  meaning 
*  I  exist,'  and  sometimes,  <  I  dwell,'  and  another  defective 
impersonal  vecb  gesunggi,  but  which  seems  rather  to  denote 
time,  than  to  ap[Sy  to  existence.  Mr.  Compere  alludes  to  a 
Muskhogee  verb,  domisty  as  implying  existence ;  and  other 
instances  may  perhaps  be  adduced.  But,  whether  such  a  verb 
be  found  or  not  in  some  of  the  languages,  and  whatever  may 
be  its  proper  nieaning,  it  is  at  least  certain,  that  no  such  verb 
is  used,  either  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  passive  voice,  or  in  con- 
nexion with  attributes,  or  with  substantives  susceptible  of  a 
verbal  form«  Although  the  English  language  has  a  great 
number  of  intransitive  verbs ;  yet,  in  the  passive  voice,  or 
when  it  is  intended  to  express  a -certain  particular  state  of 
passive  existence,  implying  no  voluntary,  organic,  or  instanta- 
neous action,  the  substantive  verb  is  uniformly  used.  We  say 
indeed,  'to  run,'  *  to  sleep,'  and  even, '  to  die ' ;  in  which  last  case, 
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the  act  of  dyiog  is  alo^e  implied.  But  if  we  intend  to  ex- 
press the  state,  in  which  that  act  places  the  p^tson^  we  must 
recur  to  the  substantive  verb  and  say,  '  He  is  dead/  I  way 
not  have  expressed  the  di&rence  with  sufficient  perspicuity  ; 
and  the  line  of  distinction  between  the  cases,  where  we  use  an 
intransitive,  and  those  in  which  we  must  resort  to  the  substan- 
tive verb,  is  not  perhaps  always  accurately  drawn  in  '  the 
language.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  say,  that  in  all 
the  cases,  where  we  use  the  verb  to  be,  in  connexion  with  an 
attribute,  or  with  a  noun,  the  Indians  use  an  intransitive  VQrb ; 
and  that  where  we  use  it  in  connexion  with  the  participle  past, 
they  substitute  an  inflection.  Thus  the  passive  voice  in  the 
Indian  languages  is,  as  in  the  simple  tenses  of  the  Latip,  formed 
by  an  inflection,  consisting  generally  of  the  insertion  of  a  par- 
ticle, such  as  xi,  m,  in  the  Delaware,  iUl  in  the  Choctaw,  &c* 
And,  instead  of  saying,  *  I  am  cold/  *  I  am  sick,',  *  J  am  ^« 
man,'  &;c.,  they  say,  Icold,  I  sick,  I  man,  k,c.  These  various 
expressions  are,  each  of  them,  an  intransitive  verb,  conjugated 
through  all  its  persons,  tenses,  and  moods.  The  only  wSer^ 
•Bce  is,  that,  in  all  those  cases,  it  is  the  substantive  verb  which 
we  conjugate ;  whilst  the  Indian  conjugates  what  we  call  the 
adjective  and  even  the  noun  itself,  in  the  same  manner  1I3  he 
does  other  mtransitive  verbs.  We  And,  in  the  Latin  language, 
sereral  instances  of  similar  neuter  or  deponent  verbs  such  ad 
satb,  esurio,  aegroto,  &c,  which  we  cannot  render  into  English, 
without  resorting. to  the  substantive  verb.  The  Indian  does, 
in  every  insLtance,'that  which  in  Latin  occurs  only  in  some 
cases ;  and  he  extends  the  principle  to  nouns  and  ev^n  to  proper 
names. 

When  the  process  is  applied  to  a  noun,  the  noun  undergoes 
the  inflexion  proper  to  the  verb.  Thus  in  the  Micmac,  from 
letmo,  'a  man,'  is  derived  the  verb,  n'fooi,  'I  am  a  man,'  the 
conjugation  of  which  will  be  feund  m  the  Appendix.  But  the 
adjective,  which,  according  to  our  habits,  we  should  consider  as 
converted  into  a  verb,  appears  in  the  Indian  languages,  as  if 
it  were  the  simplest  form  of  the  verb.  In  most  cases,  the  word 
he  u  cold,  or  Uu  cold,  is  found  to  be  identical  with  what  we 

*  l*lu)  passive  voice  in  the  Onondaga  and  probably  other  Iro<iDois 
languages  is  formed  by  an  inflexion,  not  of  the  verb,  but  of  the  pro- 
noun ;  and,  in  the  Choctaw,  the  objective  case  of  the  pronoun  is  used, 
beside  the  inserted  particle. 
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call  the  adjective  cold.  Mr.  Zeisberger  accordingly  hesitated, 
whether,  in  his  Grammar  of  the  Delaware  language,  be  should 
consider  the  adjectives  as  a  distinct  part  of  speech ;  and  he 
ultimately  arranged  the  greater  number  of  them  under  the 
head  of  verbs  adjective.  There  are  however,  in  every  Indian 
language,  some  adjectives,  or  words  generally  considered  as 
such,  which  from  their  nature  are  not  susceptible  ■  of  a  verbal 
form,  or  which  by  usage  appear  only  in  that  of  an  adjective, 
instances  of  that  kind  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Zeisberger's  Onon- 
dago  Grammar. 

I  believe  that  it  must  appear  sufficiently  obvious,  that  this 
general  if  not  universal  character  of  the  Indian  languages,  the 
conversion  into  verbs  and  the  conjugation,  through  all  the 
persons,  tenses,  and  moods,  of  almost  all  the  adjectives  and  of 
every  noun  which,  without  a  palpable  absurdity,  is  susceptible 
of  it,  is  entirely  due  to  the  absence  of  the  substantive  verb ;  * 
the  idea  of  which  is  nevertheless  as  clear  in  the  mind  of  the 
Indian,  when  he  says,  I  cold,  and  conjugates  the  word,  as  in 
that  of  the  European,  when  be  says,  *  I  am  cold,'  and  con- 
juffBtes  the  verb  /  am. 

jTbe  adjective,  whether  considered  as  the  root,  or  as  one 
of  the  forms  of  the  verb,  appears  nevertheless  to  have  pre- 
served some  of  the  properties  of  the  noun  adjective.  A  few, 
in  the  Choctaw,  have  a  distinct  plural  form.  The  feminine 
gender  in  the  Onondago,  the  inanimate  or  animate  in  other 
languages,  are  distinguished  by  a  varied  inflection.  The 
degrees  of  comparison  are  in  almost  every  language  expressed 
by  words,  corresponding  to  the  Ekiglish  more  and  most,  prece- 
ding or  following  the  adjective. 

It  appears,  that  in  the  Onondago  language,  a  distinction  is 
made^  between  the  adjectives  which  may,  and  those  which  do 
not  coalesce  with  the  substantive,  and  that,  when  thus  coales- 

*  Father  Pebre  says,  that  the  passive  voice,  in  the  langua^  of 
Chili,  is  formed  by  substituting  for  tne  termination  of  the  active  (in  the 
first  person  of  the  present  indicative)  gen,  which  he  asserts  to  be  the 
substantive  verb  nm,  es ;  and,  in  another  place,  that  the  same  termina- 
tion gen,  meaning  mHettcty  added  to  an  adjective,  makes  the  noun 
substantive  of  abstract  qualities,  (corresponding  to  the  English  termina- 
tion ness.)  This  makes  an  exception,  as  to  the  passive  voice,  for  that 
language.  But  the  adjectives,  substantives,  and  even  proper  names  are, 
in  the  Chilian,  as  in  our  Indian  languages,  converted  into  intransitive 
verbs  and  conjugated  without  the  aidof  ^ en,  or  of  any  other  analogous 
auxiliary  verb. 
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cingi  the  adjective  invariably  becomes  a  verb  :  entage, '  hand  ' ; 
osttciy '  little ' ;  entWtri, '  a  little  hand ' ;  wageniastudy '  my  hand 
is  little' ;  saniasiwi,  Uhy  hand  is  little' ;  honiasiwi,  'his  hand  is 
litde.' 

It  will  be  perceived  that,  in  this  instance,  the  conjugation 
can  he  carried  through  all  the  tenses  and  moods,  but  only  in 
the  third  person  ;  the  variations  of  hand  and  hands^  and  of 
my,  ^Ay,  Au,  otir,  belonging  properly,  the  first  to  the  noun  and 
the  other  to  the  pronoun. 

The  notions  of  time  belong  properly  to  the  action  and  not  to 
the  object,  to  the  verb  and  not  to  the  nouns.  Yet  we  find,  con- 
trary to  the  universal  usage  amongst  our  own  languages,  in- 
flections, in  those  of  the  Indians,  of  nouns  and  adjectives 
denoting  time,  both  in  the  past  and  future  tenses.  Mr.  School- 
craft has  given  instances  of  it  in  the  Chippeway,  where  the 
termination,  &tin,  added  to  a  noun  proper,  indicates  that  the 
pers(Mi  has  ceased  to  exist.  But  the  most  numerous  exam* 
pies,  applying  both  to  adjectives  and  to  substantives,  are  found 
m  Father  Maynard's  Notes  on  the  Micmac.  It  may  be,  that 
this  peculiarity  is  due  to  the  verbal  form,  so  easily  assumed  by 
Douns  of  every  description. 

This  process  of  conversion  is  reciprocal.  Verbs,  in  almost 
all  the  Indian  languages,  may  by  a  small  varied  inflexion  be 
converted  into  nouns.  Both  verbs  and  adjectives  become 
substantives  in  the  Chippeway,  by  adding  to  them  the  termina- 
tion win.  The  same  result  is  obtained  in  the  Delaware  by  the 
termination  g-an,  and  in  the  language  of  Chili  by  that  of  ^en. 
This  termination  appears,  in  the  three  languages,  to  be  pnnci- 
pally  used  for  the  purpose  of  forming  abstract  nouns  expressive 
of  qualities.  Thus  are  derived,  in  the  Chilian,  cimegtny '  good- 
ness,' from  cime^  ^  good  ' ;  in  the  Delaware,  wuUuowc^anj, 
<prettiness,'fromiru2is#o,  <  pretty';  in  the  Chippeway,  mmu^ai- 
dmiotoinf  'happiness,'  from  winwcindun^  'be  (is)  happy.' 

Of  Pronouns. 

Nouns  substantive  are  often  and  the  verbs  are  always  em- 
bodied, the  first  with  the  possessive,  the  other  with  the  per- 
sonal pronouns,  so  as  to  form  in  each  case  respectively  but  a 
single  word.  And  this  union  of  the  verb  includes  the  pronoun 
not  only  in  its  nominative  case,  or  as  agent  or  subject  of  the 
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action,  but  also  in  its  objective  case,  or  as  object  of  the  action. 
Thus  the  various  sentences  "  He  loves  me,"  "  I  love  thee/' 
be,  are  always  expressed  by  a  single  word.  This  feature  is 
found  universally  in  every  American  language,  ih>m  Greenland 
to  Cape  Horn,  which  has  been  investigated. 

John  Eliot  accordingly  commences  his  Grammar  with'  an 
examination  of  the  pronoun ;  "  because  of  the  cotnmon  and 
general  use  of  the  pronoun  to  be  affixed  with  both  nouns  and 
verbs  and  other  parts  of  speech,  and  that  in  the  formation  of 
them ;  therefore,  that  is  the  fiist  part  of  speech  to  be  handled." 
But  although  the  principle  is  the  same  in  all  the  Indian  lan- 
guages, it  has  been  applied  in  a  different  manner  in  almost 
every  one  of  them.  Keferring  for  further  details  to  the  Ap* 
pendix,  *we  will  give  here  only  some  general  nouons  on  that 
part  of  speech. 

In  almost  all  the  Indian  languages,  there  is  an  intimate  con- 
nexion between  the  separate  personal  pronouns,  and  the 
personal  or  possessive  connected  with  the  verb  or  the  noun. 
An  exception  is  found  in  the  Cherokee,  where  the  pronouns  of 
the  first  and  second  person,  when  used  in  an  absolute  sense,  in 
answer  for  instance  to  a  question,  (Who  has  done- it  ?  /•)  differ 
from  those  united  with  the  verb ;  but  these  are  the  same  with 
the  possessive  united  with  the  noun. 

In  conformity  with  what  has  already  been  said  of  the  dual 
and  plurals,  the  inflections  which  designate  the  number  a&ct 
particularly,  and  in  some  languages  exclusively,  the  pronouns ; 
varying,  for  the  dual  and  plural  and  for  their  subdivisions, 
according  to  the  nature  of  each  dialect.  The  only  exceptions 
are  found  in  the  third  person,  for  which  there  is  no  personal 
pronoun  in  -the  Choctaw,  and  no  distinction  between  the  sin- 
gular  and  plural  in  some  other  languages.  In  the  Sioux  also, 
the  general  termination  pee^  designates  alone  the  plural  in  many 
instances  ;  and  the  plural  sign  ^e,  prefixed,  performs  the  same 
office  in  the  Cherokee  with  respect  to  the  objective  case  of 
the  pronoun. 

In  the  Eskiraau  and  in  the  language  of  Chili,  the  personal 
pronouns  are  affixed  to  the  verb,  and  the  same  rule  applies,  in 
the  Eskimau,  to  the  possessive  pronoun  connected  with  the 
noun.  The  possessive  and  also  the  personal  pronoun,  both  in 
its  nominative  and  objective  case,  are  prefixeci  to  the  noun  and 
to  the  verb  respectively,  in  the  Choctaw,  the  Sioux,  the  Chero- 
kee,  and  apparently  the  Iroquois.    In  the  Muskhogee,  the  per- 
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Bonal  pioDOUD  in  the  DomiDative  case  is  affixed,  and  in  the 
objective  case  is  prefixed  to  the  verb.  In  the  Choctaw  the 
objective  case  is  always  clearly,  and  in  the  M uskhogee  and 
Sioux  generally,  distinguished  by  its  inflection  from  the  nomin- 
ative. Its  position  is  also  always  determined  in  the  Choctaw 
and  in  the  Eskimau. 

In  the  Algonkin-Lenape  languages,  the  two  plurals  of  the 
pronouns  are,  as  in  others,  distinguished  from  the  singular  and 
from  each  other  by  inflections  -,  the  nominative  of  the  personal 
pronoun  connected  with  the  verb  is  not  distinguished  from  the 
objective  case  by  its  position ;  and  the  particles  or  inflections 
by  which  that  object  is  effected,  as  well  as  the  terminating  in- 
flections which  denote  the  two  plurak,  both  in  the  possessive 
and  the.  personal  pronouns,  are  separated  from  the  characteris- 
tics which  distinguish  the  several  persons.  These  character- 
istics are  prefixed,  and  the  other  inflections  are  aflixed,  to  the 
verb  or  to  the  noun.  Both  are  very  similar  in  the  several 
languages  of  that  family. 


5  BjnnJ  DOQ, 

Iftos,  keaJ  koo, 

A«,      Bok,  oBfiim,!    oo, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Wf    BMnftwan,  kaoa-     looo— naua, 
y«,     koDtao,        fwnai^lkoo— nmnmwoo, 
a«|r,Mhob,oafU,         I  umwof, 


DKLAWA&B. 


/.        Bi,  I  B>  ||«t,     llifailM,kUlllM,«  In'— HMO,  f■*~MI^  vm. 

tjU,ki,  k>  |y<m,kilawa,  k*-hiino,  k'^-owa,  nwa, 

A«,     iM]ia,a«]niiM,|         w'  |ftJb«|r,  nokunawa,  Iw*— awo,  wakjw— wawall. 

Although  Mr.  Schoolcraft  was,  in  his  lectures  on  the  Chip- 
peway,  treating  specially  of  the  noun  and  not  of  the  pronoun, 
the  examples  he  has  given  of  their  combination  are  the  roost 
satisfactory  that  can  be  selected  in  reference  to  the  various  lan- 
guages of  that  family.  The  exclusive  or  special  plural  is  that 
which  excludes  the  person  spoken  to.  The  inclusive  or  in- 
definite includes  that  person;  and  although  it  has,  for  that 
reason,  the  same  cbaracteristk)  Uc)  as  the  second  person,  they 
ve  distinguished  from  each  otner  by  a  different  termination. 
It  appears  that  the  syllable  oom,  which  is  susceptible  of  the 
variations  am^  aim,  tm,  eem,  <$m,  and  which  Mr.  Schoolcraft 
considers  as  the  .distinctive  sign  of  the  possessive  pronoun,  is 

*  JEenoirtm,  kikmaf  indefinite,  or  inclusive  pronoun  of  first  person. 
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occasionally  dispensed  with;  but,  whether  at   the   option    of 
the  speaker,  or  according  to  some  fixed  rule,  is  not  explained. 


thyf 

ouTf  (excl.) 

our,  (ind.) 


ST' 


MoZf  a  OMMwe. 

Of »  a  &t]Mr. 

ni  mos-oom. 

not, 

ki  moy-ooiDi 

ko., 

ni  mos-oominan, 

n<w-inan, 

koc-inan. 

koa-iwa, 

o    mos-ooDiun, 

ofl-an, 

os-iwan, 

Oj-ti^,  fathom. 

noa-ug, 

koi-ug, 

not-inan-ig, 

koa4naa-igy 

koa-iwa-g, 

oa-uQ, 

oa-iwan. 


It  is  obvious,  that  the  termmation  vgj  or  igj  which  desig- 
nates the  plural  of  the  noun,  is  the  only  inflection  of  that  part  of 
speech,  and  that  all  the  other  variations  are  the  inflections 
of  the  pronoun  and  not  of  the  noun.  It  could  hardly  at  first 
have  been  otherwise  in  the  formation  of  languages. 

When  we  say,  *  my  house,'  *  thy  house,'  *  his  house,'  *  our 
house,'  &c.,  the  object  which  we  designate  by  the  name,  houses 
remains  unchanged ;  and  the  variations  refer  only  to  the  person^ 
or  to  the  number  of  persons,  who  own  the  house.  The  same 
observation  applies  to  the  combinations  of  the  verb  with  the 
pronoun.  The  variations  of  number  or  of  person  (first,  second, 
or  third),  either  as  agent,  or  as  object  of  the  action,  belong 
also  in  reality  to  the  pronoun  and  not  to  the  verb.  This  is  at 
once  seen  in  those  languages  where  the  amalgamation  has  not 
taken  place,  or  has  been  but  partially  adopted.  When,  in 
English,  we  say,  *  my  house,'  *  our  house,'  or, '  I  love,'  *  we  love,' 
it  is  evident  that  our  and  tre,  are  the  plural  of  my  and  I;  no 
one  will  presume  to  say  that  they  are  inflections  respectively 
of  the  noun  house,  and  of  the  verb  lave. 

In  those  languages  where,  from  reasons  or  accidental  causes 
unknown  to  us,  the  principle  of  combination  has  been  adopted, 
it  would  seem,  that  an  amalgamation  of  the  entire  pronoun  with 
the  noun  or  verb,  so  as  to  concentrate  both  in  one  single  word, 
roust  have  been  the  first  process,  at  least  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  first  and  second  persons  of  the  pronoun.  An  abbreviation 
of  the  pronoun  would  afterwards  be  substituted.  The  last 
process  must  have  been  the  substitution  of  an  arbitrary  letter, 
or  syllable,  in  which  there  was  no  longer  any  trace  of  affinity 
with  the  original  pronoun. 

It  might  indeed  be  supposed,  that,  inasmuch  as  such  nouns 
as  father  are  relative  and  have  no  real  existence  without  their 
correlative,  and  as  the  verbs,  such  as  fove,  are  also  independent 
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of  the  subject  and  of  the  object  of  love,  a  pure  abstraction ; 
the  expressions  my  father ^  thy  father^  I  love  thee,  &c.,  must 
have  preceded  the  invention  of  the  verbs,  nouns,  and  pronouns, 
in  their  respective  insulated  forms.  This  might  be  true  of 
pure  relative  nouns,  such  as,  father ;  and  we  find  some  reasons 
for  thinking  that  it  was  so,  in  Father  BrebeuPs  letter  and  in 
the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Heckewelder  answered  Mr.  Du  Pon- 
ceau's inquiry  on  that  point.  The  question  might  be  doubtful 
with  respect  to  some  verbs.  But  it  seems  that  distinct  words, 
designating  the  first  and  second  persons  of  the  pronoun  must 
have  been  amongst  the  first  which  were  wanted  and  therefore 
invented  by  man.  At  first,  proper  names  alone  would  be  used. 
Adam  and  Eve  did  not  stand  in  need  of  pronouns.  Children, 
who  begin  to  speak,  generally  designate  themselves  at  first  by 
the  names  given  to  them,  and  only  after  a  while  substitute  the 
pronoun  J.  But,  as  it  became  impossible  to  designate  every 
individual  by  a  distinct  proper  name,  the  great  convenience^  if 
not  the  absolute  necessity,  of  words  designating  the  person 
speaking  and  that  spoken  to,  must  have  soon  become  apparent, 
and  have  produced  the  invention  of  such  words,  which,  when 
used  in  the  singular  number,  have  also  the  great  advantage  of 
precision.  And  we  may  here  take  notice  of  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing general  features  of  the  Indian  languages,  and  such 
a  one  as  we  might  have  expected  to  find  in  them; 

It  must  have  been  the  primary  object  of  every  language  to 
designate  with  precision  every  object  and  every  action,  and 
every  modification  of  which  every  object  or  acti(fn  was  suscepti- 
ble. Specific  names  would  naturally  precede  generic  terms ; 
and,  if  the  Indian  languages  are  often  deficient  in  these,  they 
abound  in  distinct  names  for  every  particular  species  of  tree, 
for  every  variety  of  age,  sex,  or  peculiarity,  in  certain  species 
of  animals,  and  in  degrees  of  consanguinity,  and  generally  for 
those  subdivisions  of  the  same  genus,  which  in  our  languages 
are  distinguished  by  attributes  which  qualify  the  generic  term. 
Thus,  instead  of  designating  the  several  species  of  oak  by  the 
names  of  white  oak,  black  oak,  swamp  oak,  &c.,  the  Indians 
have  a  distinct  name  for  every  species,  and,  in  many  langua- 
ges, no  generic  term,  embracing  all  the  species  of  oak.*     And 

•  There  are  Bome  exceptions;  and  even  these  show  the  gradual 
progress  of  language.  Uppi^  in  Choctaw,  means  trunk  or  stalk,  and  is 
often  used,  in  compound  words,  for  tree.  An  acorn  is  nusse ;  all  oaks 
bear  acorns ;  J^ussuppi  (the  acorn  tree)  is  the  Choctaw  word  for  the  oak. 
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instead  of  discrimbating  brothers  and  sisters,  uncles  and  aunts, 
&c.,  by  the  attributes  '  elder/  'younger/  '  paternal/ ' maternal/ 
&c.,  they  have  also  distinct  names,  which  have  no  affinity  with 
those  expressive  of  those  qualifications,  for '  elder  brother/ '  youn- 
ger brother/  '  paternal  uncle/  '  maternal  uncle/  &c.  In  the  same 
manner,  when  passing,  in  the  pronouns  of  the  two  first  persons, 
from  the  singular  to  the  plural,  instead  of  designating  this  by 
a  genera],  indefinite  expression,  the  Indians  have  all  resorted  to 
a  dual,  or  to  a  specific  definite  plural ;  and,  in  some  languages, 
they  have  carefully  distinguished  the  several  species  of  dual, 
and  given  distinct  names  to  each  species,  in  the  Cherokee  and 
Iroquois,  for  instance,  to  thou  and  J,  you  two,  &c.  The  ap- 
parent confusion  in  the  third  person,  the  want  of  a  word  for  It 
m  some  languages,  and  its  occasional  omission  in  others,  may  be 
traced  to  the  same  cause  ;  not  to  a  want  of  precision,  but  to  the 
tendency  to  avoid  whatever  was  not  definite  and  precise.  The 
pronoun  of  that  person  is  in  its  nature  vague  and  indefinite,  a 
relative,  the  proper  use  of  which  depends  on  the  structure  of 
the  sentence  and  the  skill  of  the  speaker  or  writer.  If,  in  the 
Choctaw  language,  toJccKe  equally  means,  '  to  de,'  '  be  ties,' 
'  he  ties  him,'  and  ^  tie  him ' ;  and  if  olcla  toJcche  means  both 
'  he  ties  them  '  and  *  they  tie  him,'  it  is  because,  in  fact,  the 
pronouns  &e.  Am,  they,  them,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  lan- 
guage. The  proper  names  of  the  persons,  whether  subject  or 
object  of  the  action,  are  used  instead  of  a  vague  pronoun, 
'  John  ties  Peter,'  instead  of  ^  he  ties  him.'  And  when  at 
last  the  necessity  of  a  general  plural  expression  was  on  certsun 
occasions  felt,  the  word  olcla,  which  means  '  a  multitude  of  men,' 
'  a  people,'  '  a  nation,'  was  adopted  as  a  substitute  for  the 
pronoun  which  was  wanted.  The  third  person  singular  of  the 
verb  is  accordingly,  in  several  Indian  languages,  its  root,  or 
simplest  form. 

In  many  languages  of  the  other  continent,  the  process  by 
which  the  pronoun  was  incorporated  with  the  verb  has  reached 
its  last  stage.  Thus,  in  the  Latin,  where  it  has  not  been 
adopted  with  respect  either  to  the  possessive  or  to  the  objec- 
tive case  of  the  personal  pronoun,  but  only  in  the  combination 
of  the  nominative  case  of  that  pronoun  with  the  verb,  there 
does  not  remain  the  slightest  trace  of  affinity  between  the  ter- 
minations s  and  t,  which,  in  the  active  voice  of  all  the  verbs, 
are  the  signs  of  the  second  and  third  person  singular  respec- 
tively, and  the  separable  pronouns  of  those  two  persons.  Those 
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and  other  similar  terminations,  in  their  present  shape^  appear* 
and  are  considered  as  inflections  of  the  verb.  It  is  quite 
otherwise  in  the  Indian  languages.  In  all  of  them,  whether 
in  the  combination  of  the  possessive  pronoun  with  the  noun, 
or  in  both  the  simple  and  compound  conjugations,  the  separable  . 
pronoun  and  its  inflections,  though  generally  in  an  abbreviated 
fprm,  are  still  visible  ;  and  the  possessive  pronoun  in  one  casOi 
and  the  personal  pronoun  in  the  other,  are  almost  always  nearly 
identical.  There  are  undoubtedly  some  exceptions,  such  as  the 
first  personal  singular  in  the  Choctaw,  and  the  plural  termina- 
tion of  the  second  person  in  the  Delaware  ;  and  the  division 
of  the  pronoun  into  two  parts,  in  the  Algonkin-Lenape  lan- 
guages, has  rendered .  the  afllnity  less  immediately  obvious* 
But  there  is  no  language,  or  dialect,  in  which  there  are  not 
still  evident  traces  of  the  original  pronouns,  and  of  which  it 
may  not  be  asserted,  that  in  all  the  combinations  alluded  to,  the 
inflections  of  number  and  person  are  those  of  the  pronoun,  and 
neither  of  the  noun  or  verb.  There  is  accordingly  but  little 
difficulty  in  the  declensions,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  of  the 
noun  and  possessive  pronoun  combined,  or  in  the  simple  conju- 
gations  which  involve  with  the  verb  only  the  subject  of  the 
action,  or  nominative  case  of  the  pronoun,  provided  the  varia- 
tions of  which  the  pronoun  is  susceptible  be  previously  under^ 
stood. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that,  in  the  Sioux  language, 
the  plural  sign  pee  is  applicable  to  every  part  of  speech ; 
and  that,  in  %he  Cherokee,  the  corresponding  sign  ie  is  used 
for  the  purpose  of  designating  the  plural  of  the  objective  case 
of  the  personal  pronouns.  In  several  of  the  languages,  such 
as  the  Algonkin-Lenape,  .the  plural  is  formed  by  adding  a  ter- 
.mmation  to  the  singular  of  the  pronoun.  There  are  some  in 
which  that  plural,  especially  in  the  first  and  second  person,  is 
not  an  inflection,  but  a  distinct  word  having  no  affinity  with  the 
singular.  We  find  the  same  feature  in  many  European  lan- 
guages :  egOy  nos ;  iu,  vos ;  J,  we ;  ihau,  ycu;  inc. 

Trcmsitums, 

The  complex  compound  conjugations  consist  in  the  amalga- 
mation of  the  verb  with  the  pronoun,  both  in  its  nominative 
ctse,  or  as  agent,  and  in  its  objective  case,  or  as  the  object  of 
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the  action.  As  the  passing  of  the  action,  from  the  agent  to  the 
object  in  which  it  terminates,  is  thus  expressed  by  a  single 
word,  the  Spanish  authors  of  Indian  grammars  have  designated 
that  species  of  conjugation  by  the  name  of  transitum.  It  is 
common  to  all  the  Indian  languages,  which  have  been  investi- 
gated. But,  although  the  character  is  common  to  all,  the  prin- 
ciple does  not  belong  exclusively  td  them.  That,  which  in 
that  respect  characterizes  them,  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
principle  has  been  applied,  and  which,  varying  greatly  in  the 
different  languages,  has  in  some  of  them  been  the  cause  of  those 
countless  inflections,  which  at  first  excited  the  wonder  of 
European  philologists.  Every  Hebrew  student  knows  that 
these  transitions  exist  in  that  language,  and  in  a  form  so  simple, 
as  not  to  cause  him  any  great  embarrassment.  They  are 
founded  on  the  same  principle  as  in  the  Indian  languages. 
Abbreviations  of  the  inseparable  pronouns  become  respectively, 
pronouns  possessive  by  being  added  as  terminations  to  the  noun, 
and  the  objective  case  of  the  personal  pronoun  by  being  in  the 
same  manner  added  to  the  verb.  Other  dbtinct  abbreviations 
represent  the  nominative  case  of  the  same  pronoun  ;  and  as,  in 
the  compound  conjugation,  the  abbreviated  form  of  the  pronoun 
in  the  objective  case  always  follows  that  in  the  nominative 
case,  and  there  are  also  distinctive  variations  between  the  sin- 
gular and  the  plural  of  each,  the  whole  process  unites  precision 
with  simplicity.  It  differs  no  otherwise  from  the  conjugation 
in  the  English  language,  so  far  as  pronouns  are  concerned, 
than  in  the  collocation  of  the  pronoun,  and  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion in  one  word  instead  of  three.  They  say,  lavltheey  in 
one  word,  instead  of  I  hve  thee  in  three  words;  and  the 
number  of  inflections,  or  combinations  of  inflections,  required 
for  the  purpose,  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  words,  which  we 
use  in  order  to  attain  the  same  object,  (i,  ihouy  me,  theey  tre, 
U8y  &c.) 

The  system  is  nearly  the  same  in  the  Choctaw.  The  fol- 
lowing table  exhibits  the  pronouns,  personal  separable  in  the 
first  column  ;  united  with  verbs  in  the  nominative  case  in  the 
second ;  possessive  united  with  the  nouns  designating  the  parts 
of  the  body,  and  used  also  (as  in  Hebrew)  as  the  objective 
case,  when  united  with  verbs. 
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wc,  f  exc  pi.) 
toe,  (indef.  pi.) 


StpardkiU. 

unno, 
chishno, 
u 

ipisbno, 

happisfano, 

hachishno, 


InseparahU. 

Pttamal  iiMitiMtHM.    PtnomA  a^feetkot. 


ille, 
ish,  is, 

u 

e, 

eho, 

hush,  has, 
okla, 


8a,8U, 

che,  chi, 

Ee,  pi, 
appi, 
huchi, 
okla, 


me, 

thee, 

Atm, 

them. 


All  the  pronouns,  in  the  nominative  case,  precede  the  verb, 
excepting  ille,  which  is  a  termination.  The  rule  applies  equally 
to  the  simple  conjugation  and  to  the  transitions.  All  the  pro- 
nouns, in  the  objective  case,  are  placed,  in  the  transitions, 
immediately  before  the  verb  and  therefore  immediately  after 
the  pronoun  in  the  nominative,  with  the  exception  always  of 
the  first  person  in  the  nominative,  which  is  still  a  termination : 
tolcch^  *  he  ties ' ;  toTcchill, '  I  tie  * ;  ishtokchy  '  thou  tiest,*  &c. 
Sutiokchy  <  he  ties  me ' ;  chiitoJcchill,  '  I  tie  thee ' ;  ishpittokchy 
*  thou  tiest  us ' ;  (exc.  pF.),  &c. 

Those  two  rules  constitute  the  whole  system  of  the  Choctaw 
transitions  in  the  paradigm  of  the  verb  tokcKe,  Uo  tie,'  and 
equally  apply  to  all  the  tenses  and  moods,  passive  voice,  and 
negative  form ;  all  these  being  each  distinguished  by  the  inser- 
tion of  its  characteristic  particle,  but  without  interfering,  other- 
wise than  by  their  respective  collocation,  with  the  pronominal 
inflections.  It  is  not  stated,  whether  there  is  more  than  one 
conjugation ;  and,  where  this  depends  solely  on  the  inflections 
of  the  pronoun,  it  may  well  happen  that,  with  some  anomalies, 
there  is  but  one.  Such  is  found  to  be  the  case  in  the  language 
of  Chili,  where  the  system  of  transitions,  though  somewhat  more 
complex,  is  governed  by  uniform  rules  and  attains  a  precision 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Choctaw.  The  pronouns,  in  the 
nominative  and  objective  cases*  are  placed  in  the  Choctaw  in 
the  same  order  as  in  the  French.  The  English  say,  thou  tiest 
me;  the  French  and  the  Choctaw,  tu  me  lies,  thou  me 
tiest, 

A  peculiarity  in  that  language  deserves  notice.  An  inserted 
particle,  u/7,  denotes  the  passive  voice;  but  the  personal  pro" 
noun,  instead  of  being  as  in  our  languages  in  the  nominative,  is 
m  the  Choctaw  in  the  objective  case.  Instead  of  saying,  'I  (am) 
tied,*  « tttZ/okch»Hc,*  they  say,  *  me  (am)  tied,V «  nittu/fokche.* 
The  same  rule  applies  to  all  those  intransitive  verbs  which  we 
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express  by  <  I  am/  and  to  all  those,  such  as,  ^  I  sleep/  '  ntnnusse ' ; 
'  I  die/  'mWe* ;  in  which  the  person  appears  to  be  the  object 
of  the  action,  rather  than  an  active  agept.*  But  when  action 
is  implied  in  the  intransitive  verb,  the  pronoun  is  put  in  the 
nominative  case :  ^  I  sing/  ^  taloa/Ze; '  '  I  came,' '  mintitfetokok/ 
If  we  now  turn  to  the  numerous  paradigms  of  the  simple 
conjugations  in  Zeisberger's  Grammar  of  the  Delaware,  amongst 
those  anomalies,  which  compelled  him  to  class  the  verb  into 
eight  conjugations,  and  many  other  even  in  verbs  of  the  same 
conjugation,  we  find  upon  the  whole  a  great  uniformity  and 
regularity,  and  also  sufficient  evidence  that  the  inflections  belong 
to  the  pronoun.  The  initial  characteristics  of  the  three  per- 
sons, which  precede  the  root  of  the  verb,  are  generally  pre- 
served in  the  indicative  mood ;  the  principal  exception  being 
found  in  the  frequent  omission  of  the  characteristic  of  the  third 
person,  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  change  of  the  termination 
mto  u,  or  eu.  The  plural  termination  of  the  first  person  eneen, 
or  henOy  is  derived  from  that  of  the  possessive  pronoun  eTuz,  or 
of  the  separable  una,  both  allied  to  the  Chippeway  termination 
inan.  The  plural  termination  of  the  third  person,  waky  or  ewoy 
is  likewise  derived  from  that  of  the  separable  pronoun  wa.  But 
(be  connexion  between  the  separable  pronoun  and  its  termina- 
tion when  united  with  the  verb  is  lost  in  the  second  person 
plural,  which  in  the  last  case  ends  always  in  himOy  or  humo. 
Keferring  to  the  tables  in  the  Appendix  for  details,  the  follow- 
ing examples  of  the  present  tense  of  the  indicative  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  explain  what  precedes. 


Infinitive. 

Aouy 
hey 


Iheai. 

Ta  be  happy. 

mitzin, 

walamulsin. 

n'mitzi, 

n'ldamalBi, 

KUlltZl, 

k'ulamaJsi, 

mitza, 

w'ulamalsi. 

n'mitzi  neen, 

n*ulamalsi  hena, 

k'mitzi  himo, 

k'ulamalsi  bimo, 

mitzo  wak, 

w'ulamalso  wak, 

Thhear. 

pendamen, 
n7)endameD, 
k'pendamen, 

pendamen, 
n'pendamen  een, 
k'pendam  ohumo, 

pendamen  ewo. 

But,  if  we  pass  to  the  transitions,  we  find  a  nniltitude  of 
varied  terminations,  for  which  it  appears  extremely  difficult  to 
find  any  general  rules.  There  is  however  one  respecting  the 
initial  characteristic,  which  at  once  strikes  the  eye.     It  has 

*  The  same  principle  is  found  in  the  passive  form  of  Latin  deponeoi 
(neuter)  verbs. 
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been  seen,  that,  id  the  Hebrew,  in  our  modem  languages,  and 
in  the  Choctaw,  the  pronoun,  in  the  nominative,  b  always  distin* 
guished  from  that  in  the  objective  case  by  their  relative 
position.  That  fundamental  and  essential  principle  has  been 
entirely  neglected  in  the  Delaware,  and  probably  in  all  the 
other  languages  of  the  ^me  family.  Instead  of  this,  it  will  be 
found,  that  a  preference  has  been  given,  in  the  6rst  place,  to  the 
second,  and  in  the  next  to  the  fii^t  person.  When  the  second 
person  occurs  in  the  transition,  whether  in  the  nominative,  or 
m  the  objective  case,  we  find  its  characteristic  k  placed  before 
the  verb.  Whenever  the  transition  is  from  the  first  to  the 
third,  or  from  the  third  to  the  first  person,  the  n,  characteristic 
of  the  first  is,  in  like  manner,  placed  before  the  verb,  whether 
that  person  be  the  agent,  or  the  object  of  the  action.  When 
the  action  passes  from  one  third  to  another  third  person,  its 
initial  characteristic  w  is  placed  before  the  verb,  or  is  omitted 
altogether.*  It  thence  follows,  that  the  termination,  placed 
after  the  root  of  the  verb,  must  perform  the  various  cMffices  of 
distinguishing,  which  of  the  two  pronouns  is  in  the  nominative 
or  objective  case ;  whether  both,  or,  if  only  one,  which  of  the 
two  is  in  the  plural;  and,  whenever  the  second  is  one  of  the 
persons  concerned,  that  is  to  say  in  sixteen  cases  out  of  twenty*^ 
eight,  whether  the  other  pronoun  is  of  the  first  or  third  person. 
To  distinguish  with  precbion  all  the  various  combinations, 
resulting  fiom  those  several  ofiices,  requires  twenty-eight  dis* 
tinct,  dififerent  terminations  for  each  tense.  The  Choctaw 
requires  but  twelve,  in  the  same  manner  as,  in  English,  twelve 
words  are  sufficient  in  order  to  effect  the  same  purpose ;  and 
these  run  regularly  through  all  the  tenses  and  moods  of  the 
Terb,  whilst  numerous  discrepancies  are  found  in  that  respect  in 
the  Delaware. 

The  comparative  simplicity  of  the  Hebrew,  of  the  English, 
and  of  the  Choctaw  rests  on  three  principles,  neither  of  which 
has  been  observed  in  the  Delaware ;  the  regular  relative  posi- 
tion assigned  to  the  pronouns  in  the  nominative  and  objective 
case ;  the  distinct  designation  by  which  the  objective  is  always 

.distinguished  irom  the  nominative  case  of  the  pronoun ;  and  a 

—  ■         -  ■   ,  ~      .  .  -    ■  ,  .       ■ 

*  There  are  a  few  anomalies,  some  only  in  appearaD<^e,  such  as 
k^mQ^neefif  <  they  give  to  us,'  Id  which  the  k  designates  the  indefinite  plu- 
ral.   But  the  rule  may  be  considered  as  general.    No  exception  to  it  is 
found  in  the  paradigms  of  the  Massachusetts  conjugations  in  Eliot^s 
-Grainaiar. 
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similar  ^isUnction  for  the  plural.  And  the  Delaiinare  conjitga* 
tioDs  are  rendered  still  more  complex,  by  tlie  transfer  of  tiie 
plural  termination  of  the  pronoun,  which  has  separated  it  from 
its  initial  characteristic. 

This  example  showft  how  men,  though  setting  off  upon  the 
mme  principle,  may,  by  pursuing  different  routes  in  its  applica- 
tion, imprest  a  diflferenl  character  on  their  respective  languages. 
Yet  tlie  pvefetence  given  by  the  Algonkin  nations  to  the  second 
'  and,  next  to  it,  to  the  first  person,  thougli  unfortunate  in  its 
-  oooaequeoces  was  very  natural.  In  an  oral  language,  there 
are  always  two  parlies,  the  person  who  speaks^  and  the  person 
or  persons  whom  lie  addresses.  When  speaking  of  the  person 
spoken  to  in  connexion  either  with  himself  or  with  a  third 
person,  the  person  thus  addressed  is  generally  the  most  prom- 
ment  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker ;  and  on  that  account,  or  from 
courtesy,  he  will  be  named  first,  without  regarding  the  distinc- 
tion,  whether  he  be  the  agent  or  the  object  of  the  action.  The 
Delaware  may  very  naturally  have  said,  '  thee  I  love,'  '  thee 
be  has  insulted.'  When  speaking  of  himself  in  connexion  with 
a  third  person,  he  becomes  the  most  important  party. 

May  we  not  also  trace  to  an  exclusively  oral  language,  com- 
bined with  the  habit  of  public  speaking,  the  special  plural  of 
the  Indians,  as  well  as  the  different  manner  in  which  it  appears 
to  be  applied  ?  According  to  Mr.  Heckewelder,  the  Dela- 
wares  deliberating  in  council,  on  a  question  of  war  or  peace, 
say  ^  we,'  meaning  all  of  us  here  present,  our  nation,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  any  other  body  of  men,  or  nation.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  the  Chippeway,  addressing  another 
person  in  behalf  of  hiniself  and  some  others,  will,  in  saying, 
^we/  exclude  the  person  to  whom  he  speaks.  And  thus 
gradually  the  special  plural  may  have  been  modified,  and  have 
received  a  different  significatk)n  in  the  two  languages.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  varied  inflections  in  the 
transitions  of  the  Algonkin  conjugations,  and  the  numerous 
apj>arent  anomalies  in  the  several  tenses  and  moods,  tliey  still 
exhibit  a  degree  of  uniformity  whk^h  had  Its  origin  in  analogy; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  rules  of  their  formation, 
though  not  very  obvious,  may  be  deduced  from  the  paradigms 
collected  by  Zeisberger  and  others.  It  is  not  intended  to  inti- 
mate, that  the  language  was  formed  according  to  any  such 
preconcerted  rules  ;  but  only  that  analogy  has  necessarily  pro- 
duced that  uniformity,  which  renders  it  practicable  to  deduce 
the  rules  from  the  language. 
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The  characteristic  letter  or  syllable  which  precedes  the  root  of 
the  verb  designates  only,  when  it  is  lc\  that  one  of  the  two 
.pronouns  is  that  of  the  second  person ;  when  it  is  n\  that  the 
two  pronouns  are  those  of  the  first  and  third  person ;  when  it 
is  w\  that  both  pronouns  are  in  the  third  person.  The  ter- 
mination must  show,  in  the  first  case,  to  what  persoc^  the  other 
pronoun  belongs ;  in  every  case,  which  of  the  two  pronouot 
is  in  the  objective  case ;  and  that  termination  must  also  desig- 
nate, when  required,  whether  one,  or  both,  aad»  if  only  one, 
which  of  the  two  pronouns  is  in  the  plufal  nuxnber«  If  tbeie* 
fore,  we  select  those  transitions  only,  in  wbi^  the  action  passes 
from  a  person  in  the  singular  number  to  anatber  person  also  in 
the  singular,  the  termination,  not  being  encumbered  with  the 
varied  signs  of  the  plural  or  plurals,  must  only  show  in  wkat 
manner  the  pronoun,  when  unkDOwu,  is  discovered^  and  which 
of  the  two  is  in  th^  objective  case. 

There  are  in  each  tense  seven  such  transitions  from  the  sin- 
gular to  the  singular ;  and  the  table,  in  the  Appendix,  of  the 
transitions  of  the  present  of  the  indicative  of  the  five  Dela- 
ware paradigms  given  by  Zeisberggr,  shows,  that  when  the 
action  passes  from  the  first  or  second  person  singular  to  the 
third  person  singular,  a  particle,  viz.  o,  an,  awa^  or  awan  is 
mserted  immediately  after  the  root,  or  unchangeable  part  of  the 
verb ;  when  the  action  passes  from  the  third  singular  to  the 
first  or  second  person  singular,  the  particle  inserted  is  uTc^  ag^ 
or  agun  ;  when  the  action  paS^ses  from  the  first  to  the  second 
person  singular,  the  particle  is  ell  or  olen  \  and  when  the  action 
passes  from  the  second  to  the  first  person  singular,  the  particle 
is  i,  or  awi.  The  four  characterbtic  letters  used  in  the  four 
cases  respectively  are  a,  or  t^a ;  ^,  or  fc ;  / ;  and  t ;  the  other 
sounds  or  letters  aw,  wn,  &c.,  varying  according  to  euphony  or 
usage.  Those  letters  or  sounds  stand  respectively;  a  or  wa 
for  him ;  g^  Jc  for  he;  /  for  J ;  i  for  me.  And  combined  with 
the  initial  characteristics  n\  Jc',  w\  (the  last  often  omit- 
ted,) they  are  sufficient  to  designate  with  precision  the  two 
pronouns  involved  in  each  transition,  and  which  of  them  is  in 
the  objective  case.  When  the  action  passes  from  one  third  to 
another  third  person  singular,  although  this  might  be  deemed 
the  simplest  case,  it  presents  in  our  five  paradigms  more  varie* 
ties  than  any  other  case.     They  are  as  follows. 
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Seeend  per»,  sing.  Imptraiive, 
Give  thouj  mil. 


bring  " 

hmr  ** 

love  '< 

say  « 


petol, 
pendfty 
shoal, 
ill, 


nirdpers.  sing,  iransitian  to  third  pen.  sing, 
ks  rives  kim^  milaiii  milgol,  milawal, 

ke  brings  Mm,  peta^l, 

^0  hears  him,  pendagol, 

hs  laves  JUn^  wMahoalawaU, 

he  says  to  Attn,       w'dcll  ^n,  w'd«ll  ak. 


A  single  example  will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  rules  for 
the  six  other  transitions  : 


M  I gwe  hwif 

^  thou  ^vest  knOf 
he  gives  me, 
he  ^ves  thee, 
I  give  thee, 
tiZu  givest  me. 


n'mil  an, 
k'mil  an, 
n'mil  uk, 
k'mil  uk, 
k*mil  ell, 
k'mil  i, 


(him,) 
(Aim,) 

(he,) 


With  each  of  these  seven  transitions  from  the  singular  to 
the  singular,  three  others  are  connected,  in  which  either  one  or 
the  other,  or  both  the  pronouns  are  in  the  plural  number. 
Thus  we  have,  I  give  him,  Iffive  them,  They  give  me.  They 

?'ve  US';  and  so  on  for  each  of  the  seven  primitive  transitions, 
he  terminations  added  to  these  primitive  transitions  designate 
therefore,  whether  one  or  both  the  pronouns  are  in  the  plural, 
and,  if  only  one,  which  of  the  two.  This  is  efiected  with 
great  precision  for  every  case,  so  as  to  prevent  any  confusion  or 
ambiguity ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  reduce  tiiose  final  terminations 
to  uniform  rules.  The  following  table,  subject  to  several  ex- 
ceptions and  anomalies,  shows  the  most  usual  or  general  of 
those  plural  terminations. 


T,thou, 
they, 


he, 


am: 

thee. 

him. 

vs. 
na, 
neen. 

you. 
wa, 
himo. 

i  f  wo, 
himo, 

ewo. 

«wo, 
ewo, 

neen, 
hena, 

himo. 

neen. 

neen, 

hena, 

wak, 
wak, 

wawak, 

wawak, 
wawona. 


These  plural  terminations^  which  are  nearly  the  same  with 
those  of  the  simple  conjugation,  combined  with  the  four  inserted 
particles  a,  g,  I,  i,  and  with  the  three  initial  characteristics  n, 
Jc^  Wj  constitute  the  twenty-eight  personal  forms  or  transitions 
of  the  present  of  the  indicative  ;  and  united,  though  not  with 
perfect  uniformity,  with  the  particles  ep,  up,  and  Uh,  which  are 
the  respective  signs  of  the  preterite  and  future  tenses,  they 
also  form  the  twenty-eight  transitions  of  each  of  those  tenses 
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in  the  indicative  mood.  But  an  entirely  diffisrent  plan  has 
prevailed  in  tbe  subjunctivey  or,  as  Eliot  calls  it,  the  supposi- 
tive  mood,  which  is  rendered  into  English  by  if  or  rehen. 
The  initial  characteristics  of  the  pronouns  are,  in  that  mood, 
almost  always  omitted  ;  and  the  following  examples  of  the 
simple  conjugation  and  of  ilie  seven  primitive  transitions  (irom 
a  singular  to  another  singular  person)  will  show  how  tlieir 
place  is  supplied  : 


%f  thou  lovestf 
%f  he  hvesj 
%f  toe  love^ 
%/ yellow^ 
\fthey  love, 

Ify  when, 
he  love$  kkn^ 
I  Uwe  him, 
thou  kvest  km, 
he  lovea  me, 
he  loves  (Aee, 
/  lave  ihee, 
thou  loviest  me. 


Moakm,  to  love, 
ahoal  ak, 
ahoal  axme, 
ahoal  at, 
ahoal  enk, 
ahoal  eque, 
ahoal  akhtit, 


ahoal  ate, 
ahoal  akhte, 
k'd  ahoal  anne, 
ahoal  ite, 
ahoal  quonne, 
ahoal  anne, 
ahoal  iyanne, 


Luen,  to  say. 
luey  a, 
luey  anne, 
lae  te, 
luey  enk, 
luey  ek, 
lue  khtit 


]  ate, 

1  ake, 

1  at  panne, 

1  itB, 

1  uk  qnonne, 

lei  lanne, 

1  iyaime. 


We  find,  in  the  two  last  transitions,  the  characteristics,  /,  and 
i,  indicative  of  the  action  passing  from  the  first  to  tbe  second 
and  from  the  second  to  the  first  person,  but  little  affinity  with 
the  originpl  pronouns.  Tbe  plural  terminations  are  diversified, 
cnfc,  enJcwCy  yenk,  yenkwe,  anky  awank,  kwek,  kxoenk,  akhtite^ 
&c.,  apparently  with  the  general  plural  sign,  but  with  difficulty 
reducible  to  general  rules.  Tbe  simple  conjugation  and  the 
transitions  in  tbe  singular  number  are  very  uniform,  but  dis* 
similar,  In  reference  to  the  pronouns,  from  those  of  the  indica- 
tive mood.  Eliot's  paradigm  shows,  that  his  suppositive  mood 
was,  in  the  Massachusetts  language,  of  the  same  character  with 
the  Delaware  subjunctive. 

It  appears  extraordinary,  that  there  should  be,  for  the  moods 
of  the  same  verb,  two  systems  of  conjugation  so  entirely  dif- 
fering from  each  other ;  that  for  the  indicative  founded  on  the 
inflections  of  the  common  pronouns,  and  (hat  of  the  subjuno- 
tive  without  any  apparent  affinity  with  these,  or  with  the  in- 
.  dicative. 

In  the  subjunctive  of  our  languages,  the  verb  is  governed  by 
a  separate  conjunction,  which  requires  a  varied  mflection  in  the 
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verb.  But  the  correspoDding  Indian  mood  embraces  the  con- 
junction,  and  concentrates  in  a  single  word  the  verb,  the  pro- 
noun or  pronouns,  and  the  conjunction  expressed  or  implied. 
Zeisberger  says,  that  conditional  conjunctions,  such  as  one  and 
appane  are  thus  compounded  with  the  verb  in  that  mood.  And 
in  his  list  of  particles,  we  find  anJCy  *  when  ' ;  eet^  *  perhaps.' 
The  coincidence  of  those  with  the  terminations  afc,  anJc,  anne^ 
it,  at,  of  the  singular  subjunctive,  might  therefore  sustain  the 
conjecture,  that  that  mood  was  derived  from  the  incorporation 
of  those  conjunctions  with  the  verb.  But  Mr.  Schoolcraft  has 
pointed  out  certain  possessive  pronouns,  differing  from  those  in 
general  use,  to  which  I  think  it  more  probable  that  we  can 
trace  the  formation  of  the  subjunctive  mood. 

He  designates  these  possessive  pronouns  as  '^  pronominal 
suffixes,"  which  supply  the  ordinary  distinctions  of  persons, 
and  are  used  in  connexion  with  a  certain  class  of  substantives 
descriptive  of  country  and  place ;  and  he  has  given  the  follow- 
ing example  of  the  union  of  the  possessive  pronoun  of  that 
species  with  the  word  home,  which  may  be  compared  with  the 
subjunctive  of  the  simple  Delaware  conjugation. 


My  home, 

thy  " 

his  « 

aur  ** 

our  " 

your  ** 

their  ** 


Chippeway, 
ainda-yan, 
ainda-yuiii 
ainda-d, 
alnda-yang,  > 
ainda-yung, ) 
ainda-yaig, 
,  ainda-wad, 


Delaware, 

jue-ya, 

lue-yanne, 

lue-te, 

V  /    say, 
'*   (Ami" 
"   he     «* 

lue-yenk, 

"   we    « 

lue-yek, 
lue-ktit,  . 

^  they" 

Allowing  for  the  usual  permutatioDs  of  g  and  k,  and  of  d 
and  t,  and  considering  that  the  comparison  is  instituted  be- 
tween two  distinct  languages  though  of  the  same  family,  the 
similarity  of  the  pronominal  Chippeway  suffixes,  with  the 
Delaware  subjunctive  terminations,  is  so  striking,  that  H  is 
hardly  possible  that  they  should  not  have  had  a  common  origin. 
But  why  there  were  two  distinct  sets  of  pronouns,  and  why 
this  was  adopted  for  the  subjunctive  mood,  remains  unexplained. 

Amongst  the  various  forms  of  which  the  verbs  are  suscepti- 
ble, some  are  mentioned  by  Zeisberger,  which  are  conjugated, 
in  the  indicative,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  conjugation  of 
the  subjunctive  ;  such  as, 


To  ftf  or  tlaif  tker^, 
to  be,  ox  do^  to, 

tOMtff, 


aehpin,  aehpiya; 

aan,  aane ; 

liniDi  luiiye : 

Inon,  Ineya; 


where  Tstaif, 
vkereJgo, 


epia, 


•pianne,  &c. 
eVayanne,  Jbc 


aoJam^^'dOj       eUiya,      eliiyaone,  &c. 
what,  (or  ae)  letKf,  elowoya,  eloweyanne,  &e. 
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But  those  forms  are  generally  conjugated  in  all  their  moods 
as  the  primitive  veib.  This  appears  to  be  the  case  with  the 
causative  form,  generally  designated  by  the  conversion  of  the 
infinitive  termination  into  owen^ ,  or  sheen ;  and  al^  in  verba 
compounded  with  prepositions.  Thus  tlie  verb  witeefiy  from 
aan  '  to  go,'  and  vntschi,  <  with,'  (Zeisberger,  page  246)  b  con- 
jugated as  its  primitive. 

N'da,         I      K'da,  |      en,  |      N'daneen,  &c. 

N'witt,      I      K'witt,       I      wilt  eu,      |      N'wlttene«D,  &c. 

The  Muskhogee  pronouns  in  the  singular  and  in  the  first 
person  plural  of  the  objeciive  case  have  a  great  affinity  with 
those  of  the  Choctaw.  In  the  specimens  of  its  transitions,  it 
will  be  seen  that  a  common  termination  ist  occurs  throughout, 
the  meaning  of  which  is  not  understood.  The  objective  case 
of  the  pronoun  precedes,  and  the  nominative  case  follows,  the 
root  of  the  verb.  In  other  respects  they  would  not  materially 
differ  from  the  Choctaw  system,  were  it  not  that  the  Muskhogee 
appears  to  want  distinctive  signs  for  the  dual  and  plural  of  the 
second  person.  They  substitute  for  those,  with  some  varied 
terminations,  the  words  hoTcolyn,  from  hdkkoj  which  means 
*  two,'  and  homulgyon  from  omulga,  *  a  multitude.'  When  those 
two  substitutes  occur  together,  and  are  united  with  the  verb 
and  its  two  pronouns,  they  appear  rather  as  three  distinct 
words,  than  as  a  concentrated  transition. 

The  Cherokee  transitions  are  less  complex  than  those  of 
the  Delaware,  though  not  so  simple  as  in  the  Choctaw.  The 
two  pronouns  in  the  nominative  and  objective  case  always 
precede  the  root  of  the  verb,  leaving  no  doubt  that  the  inflec- 
tions of  person,  number,  and  case  are  those  of  the  pronoun,  and 
not  at  all  of  the  verb.  The  usual  sign  of  the  plural,  te,  pre- 
fixed, uniformly  indicates  that  the  objective  pronoun  is  in  tim 
plural.  The  pronouns  themselves  are  principally  the  same 
as  those  used  as  possessive,  either  entire  or  in  an  abbreviated 
form.  Si  b  the  sign  of  the  dual,  and  is  of  the  plural  for  both, 
particularly  in  the  second  person.  Awgin  designates  '  him '  and 
^  roe,'  and  gifiy  '  thee  '  and  ^  me,'  both  in  the  transitions,  and  as 
possessive  when  united  to  the  noun.  The  signs  ski,  sTciyay  skina^ 
distinguish  the  second  person  in  the  nominative  case,  according 
to  certain  fixed  rules.  But  that,  by  which  the  pronouns,  in 
the  nominative  and  in  the  objective  c^se,  are  distinguished  from 
«acb  other,  b  not  apparent  in  every  instance. 
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Id  the  conjugations  of  the  language  of  Chili,  the  pronouns 
in  an  abbreviated  form  are  always  placed  after  the  verb. 
They  vary  according  to  the  mood,  and,  both  in  the  indicative 
and  subjunctive,  amount  to  nine,  distinguishing  the  singular, 
dual,  and  plural  in  each  person,  as  follows : 


Jndieative,     Singttlar, 
Dual, 
Plural, 


First  Person. 
n, 

in 


Second  Person. 
ymi, 
ymu, 
ynm, 


Third  Person, 

y. 

ygn. 


All  these  pronouns  are  preserved  in  the  transitions,  and 
occupy  the  same  place  as  in  the  simple  conjugation ;  and  the 
other  pronoun  is  expressed  by  the  insertion  of  a  particle,  which 
is  not  derived  from  any  pronoun.  Those  transitions  are,  in 
conformity  to  the  genius  of  the  language,  classed  according  to 
the  person  in  whom  the  action  terminates.  The  first  transition 
is  that  in  which  the  action  passes  from  any  one  person  to  the 
same  individtuil  person,  and  consists  therefore  of  the  reflected 
verbs.     Tlie  second  transition   is    that,   in    which   the  action 

f)asses  from  any  of  the  three  persons  to  the  third  person.     The 
ast  four  transitions  are  those,  in  which  the  action  terminates  in 
the  first,  or  in  the  second  pereon. 

In  the  first  two  transitions,  the  nine  pronouns  contained  in 
the  table  represent  the  nominative  case ;  and  the  pronoun  in 
the  objective  case  is  represented  by  the  insertion  of  u  for  the 
first  transition,  and  of  vi  for  the  second,  immediately  before  the 
termination  expressive  of  the  acting  pronoun.  In  the  second 
transition,  the  terminations  egu,  and  egn  are  respectively  added 
at  the  end  of  the  word,  when  the  pronoun  in  the  third  person, 
in  whom  the  action  terminates,  is  either  in  the  dual  or  plural 
number. 

In  the  last  four  transitions,  the  nine  pronouns  contained  in 
the  table  represent  the  objective  case,  or  that  in  which  the 
action  terminates.  The  particles  e  and  moy  the  first  always 
placed  before  one  of  the  said  nine  pronouns,  the  second  some- 
times substituted  for  it,  in  other  cases  added  as  a  termination  of 
one  of  the  nine  pronouns,  represent  the  pronoun  in  the  nomina- 
tive case.  But  the  various  positions  of  these  two  particles,  e 
and  wo,  are  not  sufficient  to  distinguish  in  every  case,  whether 
that  pronoun  is  in  the  singular  or  plural,  or  indeed  to  which 
person  it  belongs ;  and  when  the  action  passes  from  the  first 
person,  in  the  dual  or  plural  numher^  to  the  second  person,  it 
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is  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  confusion,  to  resort  to  a  form 
derived  from  the  first  transition. 

Some  cases  remain,  in  which  the  same  form  expresses  two 
or  more  distinct  combinations  of  the  pronouns  in  the  nomina- 
tive and  objective  case ;  such  as  I-thee  and  he^-ihee ;  ihounme 
and  he-me.  The  confusion  falls  generally  as  usual  on  the 
third  person ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  plan  is  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Choctaw,  both  in  simplicity  and  precision. 

The  simple  conjugations  and  the  transitions  of  the  Sioux 
consist  altogether  of  combinations  of  the  pronouns  with  the 
root  of  the  verb.  They  always  precede  it ;  but  tlie  general 
sign  of  the  plural,  pee,  is  affixed  as  a  final  termination  when- 
ever either  of  the  pronouns  or  both  are  in  the  plural  number. 
It  seems,  that  in  the  two  first  persons  singular  the  objective  case 
of  the  pronoun  is  distinguished  from  the  nominative,  and  the 
plural  from  the  singular  in  the  nominative  of  the  first  and  in 
the  objective  case  of  the  third  person  :  'I,'  wah;  'me,'  mah; 

*  we,*  *  us,'  oan ;  *  them,'  weetsha ;  *  *  thou,'  *  ye,'  eeah ;  *  thee,' 
'  you,'  nee.  The  plan  is  extremely  simple  ;  but  the  apparent 
want  of  distinction  between  the  nominative  and  objective  case, 
in  the  plural  of  the  first,  and  in  the  plural  and  singular  of  the 
second  person,  produces  ambiguity  in  some  instances.  Thus 
nee  Uheeng  pee  me^LnsequBUy 9  *he  loves  you,'  *  they  love  thee,* 

*  they  love  you ' ;  and  oan  isheeng  pee,  *  we  love  thee,'  *  we  love 
you,'  ^  he  loves  us.'  We  have  however  too  few  paradigms  of 
the  verbs  of  the  Sioux  languages  to  form  a  definitive  opinion. 

The  information  respecting  the  Iroquois  languages  is  still 
more  incomplete.  We  have  no  paradigms  of  their  transitions. 
It  appears  from  those  of  the  simple  conjugation  of  the  Ononda- 
go,  given  by  Zeisberger,  that  it  is  founded,  both  in  the  active 
and  passive  voice,  on  pronominal  inflections,  that  the  pronouns 
are  always  prefixed  to  the  root  of  the  verb,  and  that  there  ar5 
several  varieties  of  pronouns  for  each  person.  This  last  -fea-. 
ture  is  peculiar  to  the  languages  of  that  family  ;  and  it  seems 
probable,  that  the  selection  depends  on  the  termmation  of  the 
verb. 

Egede's  Grammar  of  the  Eskimau,  which  is  said  to  give  futt 
information  respecting  that  language,  could  not  be  obtained  ^ 
and  the  paradigm  inserted  in  his  account  of  Greenland  is  only 
the  present  indicative  of  the  verb  "  I  wash."     It  is,  however, 

■  I — -  — I.  f-f 

*  Apparently,  abbreviated  from  viee£f^aaUa&,'mftiu' 
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certain,  that  the  separate  prcmouns  are  distinguished  from  each 
Other  in  the  three  numbers ;  that  they  are  used  in  an  abbre- 
viated form  in  the  simple  conjugations  and  in  the  transitions  ; 
and  that  they  are  always  affixed  to  the  verb,  as  well  as  to  the 
noun.  The  objective  case  of  the  personal  is  said  to  be  identic 
with  the  possessive  pronoun. 


/, 

wetwOf 
we, 

ye  twOf 

he, 
ikey, 


Separate, 

naguky 
uagut, 

iblit, 

iUpUk, 

ilipse. 


okko, 


Mbreviations. 


NomiD. 
nga, 

gut, 

tit, 
Uk, 
■e, 

k,au, 

uk,  nt. 


Object., 

ga,  ra, 

puk,  guk, Tuk, 

put,  gut,  vut, 

et,it,t, 
tik,  sik, 
tik,  se, 

ne,  me,  a,  at, 

aet, 


toe  two, 
ire, 

tJtou, 
ye  ItoOj 

he, 
[they, 


weMheeff,  selves, 

ermikp  unga, 
"  oguk, 
"      ogut, 

«<     otit, 
•«      otik. 


ok, 
ut, 


wash  Aim. 

ermikp  ara, 
**  arpuk, 
"  arput, 

«  et, 
*'  artik, 
"  arse, 

"a, 
"  aek. 


It  appears  from  all  the  information  we  possess  on  the  subject, 
that  all  the  inflections  of  person  and  number,  which  are  found 
in  the  Indian  languages,  connected  with  the  verb,  are  in  reality, 
as  from  their  nature  they  might  be  expected  to  be  in  primitive 
ord  inflected  languages,  the  inflections  of  the  pronoun  and  not 
of  the  verb.  If,  considering  the  limits  of  this  essay,  more 
space  has  been  allowed  to  this  branch  of  the  subject  tlian  may 
appear  necessary,  it  is  because  it  was  the  only  one,  respecting 
which  the  materials  within  our  reach  were  sufficiently  ample, 
for  the  double  purpose  of  reducing  it  to  rules,  and  of  instituting 
a  comparison  between  the  several  modes  which  nations,  that 
had  adopted  the  same  principle,  have  pursued  in  the  applica- 
tion of  that  principle.  It  must  also  be  recollected,  that  nine 
tenths,  at  least,  of  the  several  hundred  iDflections  found  in  the 
conjugations  of  some  verbs  are  due  to  those  pronominal  com- 
binations ;  and  that,  as  a  preliminary  process,  they  must  be  fully 
understood,  and  the  noun  and  verb  be  disentangled  from  those 
accessaries,  before  any  progress  can  be  made  in  the  acquire- 
ment of  the  language.  It  is  undoubtedly  for  that  reason,  that 
both  Eliot  and  Zeisberger  have  allotted  so  great  a  portion  of 
their  Grammars  to  that  object. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  even  in  those  languages  which 
appear  most  complex,  the  power  of  analogy  in  the  human 
mind  is  such  as  necessarily  to  produce  a  sufficient  degree  of 
uniformity  for  common  purposes ;  and  that  accordingly  aU  those 
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multiplied  inflectioDs  are  in  every  instance  reducible  to  rules, 
subject  to  more  or  less  exceptions,  according  as  tbe  plan  has  in 
its  progress  become  more  or  less  complex.  Many  of  these 
exceptions  may  be  traced  to  euphony,  and  become  also  subject 
to  the  rules  which  it  imposes.  One  instance  will  be  given, 
which  will  explain  the  apparent  anomalies  of  some  of  tbe 
Delaware  inflections. 

It  seems  that  the  surd  or  vocal  sound  belonging  to  the  ab- 
breviated pronouns,  and  which  Mr.  Heckewelder  expresses  by 
an  apostrophe,  (n',  fc',  w\  or  ne,  Arc,  we ;  in  Chippeway  ni, 
kij  Oy)  is  essential  to  them,  or  cannot  coalesce  with  a  vowel. 
Whenever  therefore  a  vowel  is  the  first  letter  of  a  verb,  the 
expletive  consonant  d  is  inserted  between  the  characteristic  of 
the  pronoun  and  the  verb.  The  rule  does  not  apply  to  the 
sound  u  or  o,  but  extends  to  the  cases  where  the  vert>  begins 
with  /. 

Achfin^  *  to  stay'  ;  u'dappi,  Vdappi^  *  I  stay,'  *thou  stayest.' 

Aatiy  *  to  go ' ;  w'rfa,  fe'cta,  &c.  Ahoalan^  *  to  love ' ; 
n^dafioaldy  J^dahoala,  &lc. 

Lissiuy  'to  be  so ' ;  n^debij  ice.  Lauchsin  ^  to  live  ' ;  n'(2e- 
hmchrin^  &c. 

Luen^  *  to  say  ' ;  vfdeUowe^  &c. 

But  vndamalsi  makes  n'u/amalsi,  and  walhaton  makes  n'o-  ^ 
haUon.      The   rule   appears   to  extend   to  the   Chippeway. 
IshJcodaif  '  fire  ' ;  ni  c/t^hkdaim,  '  my  fire  ' ;  ossin^  ^  a  stone  ' ; 
nin  i/ossineen,  '  my  stone ' ;  ais,  'a  shell';  nin  iZaisim,  'my 
shell.'   (Schoolcraft.)     But  there  are  exceptions  ;  o<, '  father '  i^ 
1105, '  my  father,'  and  not  ni  dos. 


The  various  means  adopted  by  the  several  Indian  nations  in 
order  to  effect  the  same  object,  that  of  concentrating  in  a 
single  word  the  two  pronouns  and  the  verb,  and  the  different 
character  which  the  first  steps  once  taken  have  impressed  on 
the  several  languages  respectively,  seem  to  deserve  attention, 
inasmuch  as  the  investigation  may  throw  some  light  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  formation  of  languages.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  cumbersome  apparatus,  with  which,  in  order  to  attain  such  a 
simple  object,  some  of  those  languages  have  been  overwhelmed, 
is  calculated  to  excite  wonder  rather  than  admiration.  Their 
system  of  transitions,  with  its  multiplied  inflections,  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  most  defective  part  of  tbe  Algonkin-Lenapt  lan« 
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guages.  Their  merit  seems  to  consist  in  their  innumerable 
analogical  and  most  convenient  derivatives ;  *  in  the  happy 
manner  by  which,  through,  the  insertion  of  a  single  particle, 
not  only  lenses  and  our  common  moods,  but  almost  every 
possible  modification  of  the  action,  is  specially  expressed  ;  in 
the  flexibility  of  the  several  parts  of  speech,  which  has 
enabled  the  Indian  to  enrich  his  language  with  so  many  graphic 
compound  words,  and,  almost  at  will,  to  create  new  words, 
perfectly  intelligible  to  the  hearer,  for  every  new  object  or 
idea.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  horse  is  called  by  the  Chippe- 
ways,  patbaizhikogazhij  and  by  the  Delawares,  nanayanges. 
Both  are  compound  significative  words ;  the  literal  meaning  of 
the  first  being  "  the  animal  with  united  (solid)  hoofs,"  of  the 
second,  '^  the  animal  that  carries  on  its  back." 

The  several  Indian  languages  seem  to  differ  considerably 
in  their  respective  powers  and  methods  of  compounding  words. 
Our  information  on  that  subject  is  as  yet  very  imperfect  for 
most  of  them.  But  the  designation  of  the  several  modifica- 
tions of  which  the  action  is  susceptible,  by  particles  prefixed, 
affixed,  or  inserted,  either  significative,  arbitrary,  or  the  mean- 
ing of  which  is  lost,  appears  to  be  a  feature  common  to  all. 
An  illustration  of  this  principle  is  found  in  the  formation  of 
the  tenses,  of  the  passive  voice,  and  of  the  negative  form  in 
various  languages.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  tables  in  the  Appen- 
dix, that  the  number  of  tenses  is  not  the  same  in  all.  All 
indeed  have  a  present,  a  preterite,  and  a  future  ;  but  we  find  in 
some  a  pluperfect,  in  others  a  double  future,  sometimes  referring 
to  the  nearer  or  greater  length  of  time  which  may  elapse  be- 
fore the  action  takes  place,  sometimes  implying  respectively, 
as  in  the  English  wUl  and  shally  a  voluntary  act  or  an  obligation. 
In  some  of  the  languages,  that  of  Chili  for  instance,  there  are 
tenses,  the  nice  shades  of  distinction  between  which  may  not 
be  precisely  understood  by  foreigners.  A  peculiarity  common 
to  many  is  the  use  of  the  present  for  the  preterite.  In  the 
Cherokee,  a  form  derived  from  the  participle  has  been  resorted 
to,  in  order  to  designate  with  precision  the  present  ("  I  tying  " 
meaning  ^'  I  do  now  tie  ").  In  the  language  of  Chili,  an  insu- 
lated tense,  unconnected  with  the  regular  general  system,  has 
been  added  for  the  same  purpose. 

*  See,  for  instance,  the  derivatives  of  umlikj  <  good,'  in  Du  Ponceau's 
and  Heckewelder's  Correspondence,  pp.  294^  395. 
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Referring  to  the  Grammatical  Notices  and  to  the  Tables  for 
further  details,  we  insert  here  only  the  most  general  modes  of 
formation. 

The  preterite  is  formed  in  the  Delaware  by  aflSxing  the  ter^ 
minaiion  ««p,  neep,  ep,  or  hump ;  in  the  Eskimau  by  affixing 
sok ;  in  the  Choctaw  by^  affixing  Jcamo  or  chamo,  tuk  or  tofc, 
each  of  which  terminations  designates  a  different  modification  ; 
in  the  Onondago,  by  affixing  ochre^  ochqua,  nha,  &c.,  vary- 
ing according  to  the  termination  of  the  verb ;  in  the  Sioux  by 
affixing  kong ;  in  the  language  of  Chili,  by  inserting  tm. 

The  future  is  formed  in  the  Delaware  by  affixing  tsh,  or 
ktsh ;  in  the  Eskimau,  by  affixing  savok ;  in  the  Choctaw,  by 
affixing  chi,  or  he,  according  as  the  action  is  to  take  place  im- 
mediately or  at  some  remote  time  ;  in  the  Onondago,  by 
prefixing  n,  or  noy  the  first  if  the  act  is  voluntary,  the  last  if 
ordered  ;  in  the  Sioux,  by  affixing  ktay  ;  in  Chilian  by  insert- 
ing a. 

The  negative  form  is  made  in  the  Delaware,  by  affixing  wi 
and  prefixing  generally  the  negative  atta,  or  maita;  in  the 
Choctaw,  by  prefixing  ik,  or  ok ;  in  the  Eskimau,  by  inserting 
ngil ;  in  the  Muskhogee,  by  affixing  kost  (?)  ;  in  the  Cherokee, 
by  prefixing  tlah ;  in  the  Chilian,  by  inserting  la. 

The  passive  voice  is  formed  in  the  Delaware,  by  affixing  ad, 
or  gitssi  ;  in  the  Cherokee,  by  affixing  gung ;  in  the  language 
of  Chili,  by  inserting  ge  ;  in  the  Choctaw  by  inserting  uU  in 
the  body  of  the  verb  and  using  the  objective  case  of  the 
pronoun  {'  thou  tiest,'  ish  tokch ;  '  thou  art  tied,'  chit  full 
okch  ) ;  in  the  Muskhogee,  by  affixing  agy,  and  also  using  the 
objective  case  of  the  pronoun.  In  the  Onondago,  a  distinct 
set  of  pronouns  is  substituted  in  the  passive  voice.  Active 
wagertOy  wascherio,  waharrtey  *  I,  thou,  he,  beat,'  passive ; 
junkerioyjeiserio,  thuwarrtey '  I  am,  thou  art,  he  is  beaten.' 

The  collocation  of  those  particles  is  in  each  language  respec- 
tively very  uniform,  and  may  be  understood  by  the  following 
examples. 

neg,       fr,    verb.     pat.  neg.  phr,  prtt, 

Delaware,  Matta  n'penda  xi-wi-wun-ap  ;  *  we  were  not  heard.' 

verb,  neg.  pas.  pret.  pi.  pron. 

Chill,  Elu-la-ge-vu-ygn  ;  *  we  were  not  given.' 

The  indicative  and  subjunctive  moods  alone  have  as  yet 
been  mentioned.     Of  the  imperative,  it  may  be  suficient  here 
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to  observe  that  its  second  persoo  singular  is,  in  manj  of  the 
Indian  languages,  if  not  the  root,  at  least  one  of  the  most 
simple  forms  of  the  verb.  In  others  the  present  of  the  indica- 
tive, and  sometimes  the  infinitive,  are  amongst  the  simplest 
forms.  In  the  Choctaw,  tolcchly  which  is  the  root  of  the  verb 
^^  to  tie,"  is  equally  the  third  person  singular  of  the  present  of 
the  indicative,  the  second  person  singular  of  the  imperative, 
and  the  infinitive.  But  if  the  third  person  of  the  present  in- 
dicative appears  in  that  and  several  other  languages  in  a  more 
simple  form  than  the  two  first  persons  of  the  same  tense,  it  is 
only  owing  to  the  common  omission  of  the  pronoun  of  that 
third  person.  The  infinitive  seems  to  be  less  used  in  the  In- 
dian languages  than  in  those  of  Europe ;  but  they  are,  in 
general,  rich  in  participles,  present,  past,  and  future,  active  and 
passive,  and  susceptible  of  modifications  which  render  their 
use  extensively  applicable  and  of  great  utility. 

If  we  take  the  word  "  mood,"  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  it 
will  be  found  that  their  number  far  exceeds,  in  the  Indian 
that  in  the  European  languages.  By  affixing,  prefixing,  or 
inserting  an  arbitrary  particle,  or  rather  an  abbreviated  noun, 
verb,  adverb,  preposition,  or  conjunction,  the  verb  is  made  to 
designate  the  specific  modification  of  the  action.  Whether 
that  new  form  should  be  considered  as  a  mood  of  the  same 
verb,  or  as  a  derivative,  is  not  very  important.  But  it  is  a 
matter  of  regret,  that  our  information  on  that  roost  interesting 
view  of  the  Indian  languages,  and  generally  respecting  all  that 
relates  to  derivative  and  compounded  words,  though  sufficient 
to  show  the  extent  to  which  those  several  processes  are  car- 
ried, is  too  limited  to  enable  us  to  exhibit  the  subject  in  a 
condensed  and  perspicuous  form.  The  appended  grammatical 
notices  embrace  the  substance  of  what  could  be  collected  in 
that  respect;  and  reference  must  be  had  for  further  details, 
particularly  concerning  the  Algonkin-Licnape  languages,  to  the 
works  of  the  American  philologist,  from  whose  writings  extracts 
have  been  made.  A  very  incomplete  and  desultory  enumera- 
tion may  convey  some  idea  of  those  multiplied  forms. 

Nouns  have  varied  terminations  indicative  of  resemblance, 
locality,  analogy,  fellowship  ;  diminutive  and  derogative  forms, 
and  others  implying  beauty  or  increase ;  annexed  inseparable 
prepositions,  meaning,  in,  under,  on,  at,  about,  near,  towards, 
through,  &;c.  And  substantives  coalesce  with  adjectives  so  as 
to  express  in  a  single  word  almost  every  qualification  of  which 
any  object  is  susceptible. 
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Independent  of  causative,  reflected,  and  reciprocal  verbal 
forms,  the  following  are  found  : 

*  He  is  used,  continues,  intends,  is  about,  is  finishing,  is  at  lib- 
erty to  do  a  certain  act.'  *  I  see  far  off,  near,  one  I  know,'  &c- 
'  It  rains  hard,  by  showers,  steadily.'  *  The  action  is,  has  been, 
or  may  be  done,  ill,  better,  in  a  different  manner,  quickly,  at- 
tentively, rarely,  probably,  jointly,  repeatedly,'  &c.,  with  vari- 
ous other  modifications  expressive  of  doubt,  likeness,  denial, 
various  degrees  of  assertion,  &c.* 

Words  compounded  by  the  union  of  two  verbs,  or  of  a 
verb  and  a  noun,  are  in  general  use.  The  manner  of  com- 
pounding words,  by  uniting  in  a  single  one  the  abbreviations, 
sometimes  a  single  syllable,  or  even  letter,  of  five,  six  or  more 
words,  bebngs  equally  to  the  E^kimau  and  to  the  Algonkin, 
and  extends,  if  not  universally,  probably  to  many  other  langua- 
ges. Some  examples  will  be  found  in  the  Grammatical  Notices, 
and  amongst  these,  one  of  seventeen  syllables  in  the  Chero- 
kee :  tri-nt-/flv-rt*-^€-g>^Mr-K-*fcau?-ftii^f -^a-nott^^  ; 
which  means,  "  They  will  by  that  time  have  nearly  finished 
Ipranting  (favors)  from  a  distance  to  thee  and  me."  But  this 
and  similar  words  are  not  in  common  use,  and  only  show  to 
what  extent  words  may  be  compounded  in  conformity  with  the 
analogies  of  the  language,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  intelligible  lo 
an  Indian. 

That  flexibilUy  which  has  brought  into  common  usd  tb# 
conversion  of  every  part  of  speech  into  another,  and  which 
has  produced  that  multiplicity  of  forms,  of  derivatives,  and  fA 
compounded  words,  and  that  perpetual  concentration  of  com- 
plex ideas  in  a  single  word,  is  not  only  the  most  striking  com- 
mon characteristic  of  the  Indian  languages,  but  must,  it  is 
believed,  have  in  some  respects  imparted  to  them  greater  pow- 
ers than  seem  to  belong  to  those  of  Europe.  Some  most 
respectable  philologists  have  indeed  seen  in  those  features  the 
proof  of  an  ancient  civilization.     Even  the  learned  authors  of 

♦  Even  in  the  Ckeppeyan  language  ( Athapasca),  of  which  we  have 
only  the  specimen  of  two  pages  in  Mr.  Du  Ponceau's  collection^  we 
find  the  following  forms :  6atni^mte,  *  I  have  some  recollection ' ;  hainr 
agnie,  *  I  recollect ';  «i6aina*nic,  *I  do  remember.'  When  I  asked 
Mr.  Boudinot  to  give  me,  amongst  other  verbal  forms,  the  Cherokee 
word  for  tre  two  are  tied,  he  immediately  answered;  there  are  two 
forms.  <  We  two  are  tied  toffet^er,'  Ofitehnahlung',  '  ve  are  both  tied, 
but  each  separately,'  dof^tncShmg.  (Note,  that  Mr.  Boudinot  uses  ^ 
where  Mr.  Worcester  wntes  I.) 

VOL.  II.  26 
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the  Milhridates  wonder  "  how  such  people  can  have  perrormed 
such  philological  work,  which  can  only  have  been  the  result  of 
profound  and  abstract  meditations."  And  it  is  remarkable  that 
this  assertion  is  in  part  founded  on  the  multiplied  inflections  of 
the  transitions  of  the  verb.  "  What  is  most  extraordinary  is 
the  prodigious  number  of  forms  expressing  the  accusative  case 
of  pronouns  governed  by  the  verb."* 

May  not  our  early  impressions  have  associated  in  our  minds 
a  general,  though  vague  notion  of  inflected  languages,  with  an 
advanced  state  of  civilization  ?  The  admiration  felt  for  the 
great  writers  of  Rome  and  Greece,  the  real  superiority  in  many 
respects  of  their  languages  over  those  of  Modern  Europe,  the 
origin  of  these  in  the  invasions  of  barbarous  nations  and  in  the 
ages  of  darkness  which  followed,  have  given  us  the  habit  of 
associating  inflected  languages  with  knowledge  and  civilization, 
and  those  destitute  of  those  forms  with  barbarism  and  ignorance. 
Yet  the  undeniable  merits  of  the  classical  languages  will  be 
found,  on  reflection,  to  consist  in  their  perfection,  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  principle  has  been  appUed,  rather  than  the  princi- 
ple itself. 

It  is  not  certainly  in  the  multiplied  inflections  used  in  the  transi- 
tions of  some  of  the  Indian  languages  that  we  find  proofs  of  pro- 
found meditations.  All  those  inflections,  however  varied,  never 
contain,  independent  of  the  root  of  the  verb,  any  other  ideas, 
but  those  of  two  pronouns,  respectively  agent  and  object  of  the 
action.  In  whatever  manner  the  ideas  contained  in  '  /  love 
thetj  *  you  love  me,^  may  be  expressed,  the  accessaries  embraced 
by  the  word  or  words  are  never  any  thing  more  or  less  than 
^  /Mec,'  <  you  fn€,'  &c.  The  fact  that,  although  the  object  m 
view  was,  in  every  known  Indian  language  without  exception, 
to  concentrate  in  a  single  word  those  pronouns  with  the  verb, 
yet  the  means  used  for  that  purpose  are  not  the  same  in  any 
two  of  them,  shows  that  none  of  them  was  the  result  of  philo- 
sophical researches  and  preconcerted  design.  And,  in  those 
which  abound  most  in  inflections  of  that  description,  nothing 
more  has  been  done,  in  that  respect,  than  to  effect,  by  a  most 
complex  process  and  with  a  cumbersome  and  unnecessary 
machinery,  that  which,  in  almost  every  other  language,  has 
been  as  well  if  not  better  performed  through  the  most  simple 
means.     Those  transitions,  in  their  complexness  and  in  the  still 

*  Mithridates. — Esquimaux. 
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▼bible  amalgamation  of  the  abbreviated  pronouns  with  the  verb, 
bear  in  fact  the  impress  of  primitive  and  unpolished  languages. 

But  even  taking  into  consideration  the  most  happy  features 
of  the  Indian  languages,  the  fact,  that  they  were  universally 
spoken  by  the  American  nations,  whether  uncivilized  or  semi- 
civilized,  does  not,  so  k)ng  as  we  remain  unacquainted  with  their 
origin,  justify  either  of  the  assertions,  that  men  in  the  early 
stages  of  society  necessarily  must,  or,  on  the  contrary,  that 
they  could  not  have  adopted  such  forms.  The  only  natural 
and  legitimate  inference,  since  the  fact  is  indubitable,  is,  that 
compounded  and  inflected  words  were  one  of  the  modes  which 
naturally  might  be,  and  which  in  this  instance  was  actually, 
resorted  to  by  man,  in  order  to  communicate  his  ideas  in  an 
intelligible  manner. 

There  are  strong  reasons  for  believing,  not  only  that  this, 
though  perhaps  nowhere  carried  to  the  same  extent  as  in 
America,  was  a  process  early  adopted  by  other  nations ;  but 
that  all  that  belongs  to  the  grammar,  to  the  character,  and  to 
the  general  structure  of  every  ancient  language  must  have  had 
its  origin  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  social  state,  and  before 
man  could  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  knowledge,  and  made 
any  great  progress  in  all  that  constitutes  civilization.  It  must 
indeed  be  admitted,  that  those  reasons  cannot,  from  the  nature 
of  the  question,  amount  to  absolute  proof;  and  the  following 
remarks  are  intended  only  as  suggesting  subjects  of  inquiry. 

There  are  in  Africa,  in  Asia,  in  Polynesia,  numerous  nations, 
of  whose  languages  we  know  little  more  than  what  may  be 
inferred  from  meagre  vocabularies.  An  investigation  of  their 
grammatical  forms  would  throw  great  light  on  the  subject.  In 
the  mean  while,  it  deserves  notice,  that  the  great  philologist 
Vater  could  point  out  but  two  languages  that,  on  account  of  the 
multiplicity  of  their  forms,  had  a  character,  if  not  similar,  at 
least  analogous  to  those  of  America.  These  were  the  Congo 
and  the  Basque.  The  first  is  spoken  by  a  barbarous  nation  of 
Africa.  The  other  is  now  universally  admitted  to  be  a  rema^^ 
able  relic  of  a  most  ancient  and  primitive  language,  formed  in 
the  roost  early  ages  of  the  world.* 

*  Withodt  admitting  the  antediluvian  pretensions  of  Cantabrian 
writers,  it  is  at  least  obvious  that  the  Basque  was  the  ancient  Iberian, 
the  Aquitanian  of  Ctesar,  and  that,  before  the  progress  of  the  Teutonic, 
PhcBnician,  and  Latin  nations,  Western  Europe  was  occupied  in  the  nortli 
by  the  Celts,  in  the  south  by  the  Iberians.    Their  respective  languages 
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The  modem  languages  of  Western  Europe  were  formed  at  a 
Ume  when  writing  had  long  been  in  general  use;  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  discriminate  between  what  might  be 
considered  as  the  natural  progress  of  language,  and  the  effect 
produced  by  the  mixture  of  distinct  idioms,  and  by  the  respec- 
tive influence  of  each.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  have  any 
evidence  of  the  oral  languages  of  antiquity,  before  they  had 
been  reduced  to  writing.  We  cannot  ascend  higher  than  the 
most  ancient  works  which  have  been  preserved. 

We  cannot  assert  positively,  that  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
Iliad  were  the  first  books  ever  written  in  Hebrew  and  in  Greek. 
But  there  is  the  highest  degree  of  probability  that  both  of  them 
were  composed  and  written  at  an  epoch  so  near  the  time  when 
writing  had  been  first  introduced  amongst  the  Jews  and  the 
Greel^  respectively,  that  that  invention  could,  as  yet,  have 
produced  but  little  etEdcl  on  the  language  of  either.  We  may 
therefore  justly  consider  those  two  works,  as  the  nearest  possi- 
ble approximation  to  the  oral  language  of  those  two  people 
prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  alphabet.  If  we  find  in  them  the 
same  grammatical  forms,  and  substantially  the  same  structure  of 
language,  as  in  the  following  ages  of  Hebraic  and  Greek  Jitera- 
iure,  it  afibrds  a  strong  presumption,  that  those  forms  and  all 
that  essentially  constitutes  the  character  of  a  language  had 
their  origin  prior  to  the  invention  of  writing,  and  in  a  very 
early  stage  of  society. 

Those  tveo  languages  belong  to  two  distinct  and  dissimilar 
families.  In  one  of  them  we  find  a  system  of  compounded 
words  and  of  inflections,  much  less  extensive  than  that  of  the 
American  nations,  but,  I  suspect,  much  more  perfect,  and  as 
superior,  as  the  Greeks  even  of  the  Homeric  times,  were  to 
our  Indians.  In  the  Hebrew,  we  discover,  besides  several  other 
correspondences,*  transitions,  or  the  combination  in  a  single 
word  of  the  two  pronouns  with  the  verb.  Thus,  although  the 
application  of  the  principles  differs  widely  in  the  several  lan- 
guages, still  the  modes  adopted  were  originally  of  a  similar 
character.  This  may  be  adduced  as  an  additional  proof  of  the 
common  origin  of  mankind.     It  proves,  at  all  events,  that  the 

prove  the  more  ancient  origin  of  the  Iberians,  or,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, that  they  had  separated  from  the  common  stock  and  migrated 
westwardly  at  an  earlier  date. 

*  The  use,  for  instance,  of  the  present  tense  for  the  preterite,  and  the 
fesort  to  the  participle  lor  designating  the  present  time  with  precinon. 
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same  modes  of  eoiDinunicating  ideas  were  in  use  amoDg  very 
different  uatioos,  at  the  most  early  times  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge. 

A  further  proof  of  the  very  early  use  <^  inflected  forms  is 
afforded  by  the  fact,  that  we  find  them  amongst  all  those  nations, 
from  the  Ganges  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  which  indubitably  belong 
to  the  same  stock.  They  must  therefore  have  had  their  origin 
at  an  epoch  prior  to  the  separation  of  those  nations,  and  which 
ascends  much  higher  than  the  invention  of  writing,  or  historical 
times. 

Though  not  belonging  to  our  Indians,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  the  invention  of  the  substantive  verb,  and  its  use  as  an 
auxiliary  verb,  are  also  of  great  antiquity,  since  they  are  common 
to  all  those  nations.  The  infinitive  to  6e,  in  the  Latin  and  Sla- 
vonian, and,  as  I  am  informed,  in  the  Sanscrit,  oceans  also  to  eat. 
In  the  Delaware  language,  the  verb  pommauchsin  means  '  to 
walk  *  and  '  to  live.' 

Amongst  those  nations,  there  are  two,  which  do  not  appear 
to  have  ever  been  subdued,  since  they  occupied  their  present 
seats,  and  whose  languages,  apparently  unmixed  with  any  other, 
must  have  been  the  result  of  their  own  natural  progress.  The 
transient  dominion  of  Charlemagne  and  of  his  successors  was 
that  of  a  Teutonic,  over  another  kindred  trib^ ;  and  the  Liatin 
did  not  penetrate  beyond  the  Rhine.  The  variations  along  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Germany,  which  divides  it  from  the 
Slavonic  nations,  have  only  affected  particular  districts  in  its 
immediate  vicinity.  The  heart  of  Germany  and  the  adjacent 
kindred  northern  nations  have  been  and  remained  Teutonic, 
without  any  foreign  mixture,  from  the  most  remote  antiquity  to 
the  present  time.  Although  the  Tartars  had  imposed  a  tribute 
on  Kussia,  they  made  no  permanent  settlement  in  the  country; 
and  their  language  cannot  have  had  any  marked  influence  on 
the  Slavonian. 

The  Gotliic  translation  of  the  Gospels  by  Ulphilas  was  made 
in  the  fourth  century,  and  is  the  oldest  specimen  we  have  of 
the  Teutonic  languages.  I  have  seen  no  other  specimen  of  it 
than  <*'  Our  Lord's  Prayer,"  in  the  <<  Mithridates  " ;  but,  if  I  am 
correctly  informed,  the  language  of  that  translation  exliibits  the 
same,  and  even  a  greater  variety  of  inflections  and  of  grammati- 
cal forms,  than  are  found  in  the  modern  German,  or  in  any  of 
the  other  languages  of  the  same  family.  The  grammars  of  the 
ancient  Angk)^&ixon  corroborate  the  fact.     All  that  relates  to 
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the  Gennan  must  be  left  to  the  great  philologists  of  that  natioo. 
But,  generally  speaking,  it  would  seera,  as  if  the  progress  of 
language,  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  civilization,  had  a  ten- 
dency towards  lessening  inflections  and  rendering  it  more  ana- 
lytical.* 

The  introduction  of  the  alphabet  in  Russia  and  her  conver- 
sion to  Christianity  belong  to  the  tenth  century ;  and  we  have 
translations  of  the  Bible  and  of  various  church  books,  written  in 
the  ancient  Slavonic,  almost  immediately  after  those  events  took 
place.  They  are  therefore  the  true  representation  of  that 
which  till  then  had  been  only  an  oral  language.  There  again 
we  find  inflections,  less  numerous  perhaps  in  the  verbs,  but 
more  so  in  the  cases  of  nouns,  of  which  there  are  seven. 

These  various  facts,  combined,  sustain  the  opinion,  that  the 
grammatical  forms,  found  in  polished  languages,  had  their  origin  - 
at  a  very  remote  epoch,  and  that,  having  impressed  a  distinct 
character  upon  each,  they  have  not  been  materially  changed  by 
the  introduction  of  writing  and  by  the  progress  of  knowledge. 
Although  the  early  formation  of  languages  must  ever  remain  a 
subject  of  conjecture,  we  may  yet  say,  that  there  is  nothing 
inconsistent  in  that  opinion  with  the  manner  in  which  we  may 
rationally  suppose  that  they  were  formed.  After  names  had 
been  given  to  visible  objects  and  to  most  common  actions,  the 
foundation  being  laid  in  nouns  and  verbs,  the  necessity,  for  an 
intelligible  communication  of  ideas,  of  expressing  the  relations 
existing  between  things  and  actions  and  the  modifications  to 
which  they  were  subject,  must  have  given  rise  to  some  expe- 
dient for  that  purpose.  Since  there  were  several  means  for 
effecting  the  object,  the  modes  resorted  to  by  different  people 
have  varied.  But  whatever  mode  might  be  adopted,  the  neces- 
sity for  such  expedient  was  the  same  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
society  as  at  this  day.  Grammatical  forms  were  as  necessary, 
for  the  most  common  purposes,  and  when  the  knowledge  of 
man  and  his  sphere  of  ideas  were  most  limited,  as  in  the  most 

*  In  the  English,  in  the  French  and  other  languages  of  Latin  origin, 
the  subetitution  of  the  principle  of  position,  for  tnat  of  inflection,  is  aof- 
ficiently  visible.  The  most  general  and  conspicuouQ  effect  has  been  the 
annihilation,  save  only  in  the  pronouns,  of  the  inflections  denoting  the 
case  of  the  noun  governed  by  the  verb.  As  these  have  been  preserved 
in  the  Slavonian  languages,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  mixture  of  idioms 
has  had  a  great  share  in  producing  that  effect  May  not  the  changes  in 
the  modem  Greek  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  tiie  Italian? 
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advanced  state  of  civilizatioD.  Notwithstandiog  the  great 
progress  of  knowledge  during  tbe  last  four  centuries,  though 
new  words  have  been  introduced  and  others  become  obsolete, 
though  languages  have  been  polished  and  adorned,  the  gram- 
matical forms  remain  tbe  same  as  they  were  four  hundred  years 
ago,  and  have  been  found  sufficient  for  the  communication  of 
new  ideas  and  of  all  that  may  have  been  added  to  our  knowl- 
edge. The  most  uneducated  men,  those  who  in  Europe  speak 
only  patois  of  the  written  language,  deviate  from  the  established 
rules  of  grammar,  but  use  grammatical  forms  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  best  masters  of  the  language.  It  seems  indeed  obvious, 
that  the  tendency  of  a  written  language  b  to  give  it  stability, 
rather  than  to  change  its  nature  ;  and  i  believe  that  experience 
shows,  that  the  changes  have  everywhere  applied  much  more 
to  words  than  to  grammar.    . 

Ahhough  we  cannot  say,  why  or  how  it  happened,  that  the 
relations  existing  between  things  and  actions,  the.quaii&ations 
of  the  things,  and  the  modifications  of  the  action  were  expressed, 
in  some  languages  by  new  words  invented  for  that  special  pur- 
pose, and  in  others  by  changes  of  termination,  insertion  of 
abbreviated  particles  or  words  compounded  in  different  ways, 
we  easily  understand  how  the  principle,  which  was  once  intro- 
duced, must  gradually  have  extended  its  influence  over  the 
whole  language.  Analogy  is  sufficient  to  explain  all  the  phe- 
nomena, after  an  innovation  suggested  by  necessity  had  b^en 
generally  adopted ;  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving,  how 
a  peculiar  character  was  thus  impressed  on  each  language  from 
its  earliest  formation. 

Every  innovation  in  language  must,  in  the  first  instance,  have 
been  the  work  of  some  one  individual,  to  whom  it  was  suggested 
by  the  necessity  of  finding  some  new  means  in  order  to  render 
himself  intelligible.  After  names,  till  then  inflexible,  had  been 
given  to  visible  objects,  and  to  the  generality  of  actions,  the 
man,  who  first  thought  of  expressing  the  qualification  or  modifi- 
cation of  either,  or  their  relation,  by  a  mere  variation  in  the 
word,  was  an  inventor.  It  is  very  natural  to  suppose,  that  that 
variation  consisted  at  first  in  blending  together  two  words,  either 
entire  or  abbreviated.  But,  whatever  the  process  may  have 
been,  the  inventors  were  not  philosophers.  The  invention  was 
suggested  by  necessity,  adopted  on  account  of  its  convenience 
and  utility,  and  extended  to  similar  cases  by  analogy.  The 
inventors,  and  those  who  adopted  the  innovation,  were  equally 
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unaware  of  its  ultimate  and  extensive  consequences,  and  of  the 
character  it  would  impress  on  the  whole  language.  It  may  be 
doubted,  whether  the  utmost  sagacity  of  men  could  have  anti- 
cipated those  effects,  and  whether  a  more  perfect  language 
could,  even  at  this  day,  be  formed  by  the  most  learned  philolo- 
gists, than  any  that  has  been  produced  by  what  may  be  called 
natural  causes. 

If,  from  all  the  facts  which  we  can  collect,  it  appears  that 
inflections  and  compounded  words  have  been,  amongst  the 
natural  and  commoo  means,  resorted  to  in  the  most  ancient 
tiroes  by  other  nations,  for  an  intelligible  and  full  communication 
of  their  ideas ;  if  it  is  also  natural  to  suppose,  that,  where  not 
regulated  by  writing  and  eminent  writers,  the  application  of  the 
principle  may  have  become  superabundant  and  excessive  ;  there 
IS  not,  it  seems,  sufficient  reason  for  inferring  from  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  languages  of  the  Indians,  that  they  had  their 
origin  in  a  state  of  society,  differing  from  that  which  was  found 
to  exist  in  North  America,  when  discovered  by  the  Europeans. 
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APPENDIX. 

(No.  I.) 
GRAMMATICAL  NOTICES. 


ESKIMAUX. 

[Eztracted  fromllhe  <<  Mithridates  "  and  from  Cranti,] 

The  Eskimaux  have  a  distinct  word  for  every  thing,  or  ac- 
tion, if  it  requires  the  least  distinction.  Thus  they  designate 
with  a  peculiar  name  animals  of  the  same  species,  according 
to  their  age,  sex,  and  form;  and  what  we  call,  in  general, 
"  to  fish,"  has  a  distinct  name  for  every  species  offish.  (Que- 
ry, whether  it  is  not  for  every  distinct  mode  of  fishing.) 

Their  words  are  varied  and  declined  with  multiplied  different 
modifications,  and  are  attended  with  numerous  affixa  and  suf" 
Jixa  ;  and  they  join  many  words  together,  so  as  to  render  the 
language  concise  and  significant,  but  extremely  difficult  for  a 
foreigner  to  acquire. 

They  want  many  of  our  letters,  never  use  many  consonants 
together  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable,  have  a  deep  guttural  r 
and  some  diphthongs  difficult  to  pronounce.  They  often  alter 
letters  for  the  sake  of  euphony. 

The  substantives  and  verbs  have  three  numbers,  singular, 
dual,  and  plural,  but  no  gender ;  the  plural  ends  in  tj  and  the 
dual  in  k.  The  genitive  is  expressed  by  the  termination  b, 
or  f»,  the  other  cases  by  prepositions,  of  which  there  are  only 
five,  mik,  *  with,'  '  through  ' ;  mitj  *  from  ' ;  mut,  *  to* ;  me,  *  in,' 
'  Upon ' ;  kuty  or  agtUy  *  through,'  '  around  ' ;  and  these  are 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  nouns,,  changing  the  m  into  n  in 
duals,  plurals,  and  pronouns.  The  nouns  may  be  much  varied 
by  additional  terminations,  of  a  diminutive  (rsoak),  augmenta- 
tive (ngtUHzk)^  odious  (jpiluk),  or  agreeable  signification  ;  and 
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two  of  those  afe  sOcimtiipes  united,  as  pilurJcsoak^  bpth  dimiD- 
utive  and  derogative.    .(Crantz), 

Others  derived  ffom  verbs ;  mioy  designates  the  place  where 
you  are  ;  vik,  or  bik,  locality  ;  oui  or  ut^  the  instrument 
of  action ;  katakj  a  fellow  companion  ;  ursdky  analogy,  resem- 
blance ;  susia^  the  abstract  name  of  the  quality.  They  have 
DO  inflection  designating  the  gender.     (Mith.) 

Adjectives,  —  There  are  no  primitive  adjectives;  their  place 
is  supplied  by  verbal  adjectives  or  participles.  Thus  from 
kemekpokf  *  he  is  black,'  is  derived  the  preterite  kemertok^ 
used  also  as  a  participle  and  adjective,  and  meaning  black.  In 
the  same  manner  the  comparative  and  superlative  are  expressed 
by  pronominal  inflections  of  the  verb.  Angivok,  '  he  is  great  * ; 
angnerrovok,  *  he  is  greater  * ;  angnerriosarpok,  *  he  is  the 
greatest.'     The  comparative  is  also  expressed  by  the  suffix  mi^. 


^, 


Penanal. 

UfOted 
wUk  verh9. 

uanga, 
iblit, 

una, 

nnguk, 
uagttt, 
ilipiik, 

k,.a, 
ffuk. 

He, 
ak,  at, 

UmiUd  with  nouMt. 


our  {qf  iu  tm)  ; 

our ; 

your  {pf  yoM  tmo) ; 

your  I 

their. 


g«,  n,  ka,  a, 

et,  It,  t, 

(suus)       (tju») 
ne,  me,  e  ',  a,  at,  it, 

t>uk,  guk,  vuk, 
put,  vut,  vuk, 
■ik,  tik, 
■e,  Uk, 
aet. 


Wrigrfi. 


Dooet, 


thy 


hit     *<  (ma,) 

"  (9«*i)  nun*.    ^ 

"  {qf  us  two,)  nunaipak, 

"  (pi.)  Danariiut, 

"  (dual)  nunarsik, 

"  (pi.)  nunarte, 

'UMr  "  (da.  8c  pi.)  nuoaeu 


When  verbs  govern  the  pronoun,  the  possessive  affixes  are 
used,  preceded  by  the  particles  tnOj  amy  au. 

Verbs, —  Four  conjugations  (five  according  to  Crantz),  of 
which  the  third  person  singular  present  indicative  W  respec- 
tively terminated  in  rpok,  kpok,  pure  (viz.  preceded  by  a 
vowel)  ;  ok,  poky  or  vok  ;  and  au.  The  various  tenses  are  de- 
rived by  various  inflections  from  that  third  person  singular ;  the 
other  persons  as  by  the  above  table  ^.  And  the  termination  prop- 
er of  the  tense  is  moreover  occasionally  inflected,  according  to 
the  person.     (Mith.) 

Tenses,  —  There  are  properly  but  three  tenses  ;  the  present, 
used  also  as  an  imperfect;  the  preterite,  used  also  as  a 
pluperfect  and  denoted  by  the  insertion  of  s  or  t]  the  fu- 
ture, which  is  twofold,  according  as  the  action  is  to  follow 
immediately,  or  to  take  place  some  time  hence.      (Crantz.) 

Moods. — There  are  several  varied  terminations,  or  inflections, 
expressive  of  and  distinguishing,  not  only  the  mood  generally, 
but  the  modifications  of  that  mood.    The  imperative  and  the 
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permissive  have,  each,  distinct  ii|0eptionsj' according  as,  in  .the 
one,  the  person  orders  of  asks,'. aad^  in'  the  other,  prays  or 
asks. 

The  subjunctive  has  a  causative  and  a  conditional  form,  and 
a  third  according  as  the  action  passes  from  the  third  persop 
to  the  subject  of  the  proposition,  or  to  another  third  person  or 
object.  The  infinitive  by  various  inflections  becomes  a  gerund 
either  in  the  past,  pluperfect,  or  future  tenses.  There  is  a 
future  participle,  but  no  participles  proper,  in  the  present  or 
past  tenses.     ^Mith.) 

In  the  conjunctive  the  equivocal  character  of  the  third 
person  is  distinguished  by  variations  of  a  single  letter.  Thus 
in  the  equivocal  sentence,  "  He  was  angry  when  he  washed," 
the  sound  he  is  varied  so  as  to  show  whether  he  (A)  was 
angry,  when  he  (B)  washed  him  (A),  or  himself  (B),  or  him 
(C)  another  person. 

The  infinitive  has  a  triple  modification  expressing  "  to  wash," 
emdklune ; '  whilst  he  washes,'  (participle  present,)  ermiJcHUwie; 
^  before  he  washes,'  ermiksiiianne ;  each  with  varied  infiec* 
tions,  according  as  the  agent  washes  himself,  me,  thee,  another, 
and  in  the  singular,  dual,  and  plural.     (Crantz.) 

Voices.-— There  is  no  voice  passive  proper;  but  this  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  insertion  of  tlie  syllable  si  or  ti  before  the 
passive  person,  adding  the  pronoun  of  the  acting  person. 

A  great  number  of  derived  verbs  is  formed  by  adding  to  the 
primitive  verb  certain  terminations  which  pervade  every  mood 
and  tense,  and  modify  the  sense  of  the  primitive.  Such  as 
arau^  *  he  is  used  to,  he  J ;  k'arpoky  *  he  begins  to,  fcc' ;  uar^ 
pok, '  he  continues  to ' ;  saerpok,  '  he  ceases  to,  &c.' ;  narpok^ 
*  he  does  nothing  but  to,  &c.' ;  tarpok,  *  he  intends  to ' ;  ^efc- 
jpofc,  *  he  was  on  the  point  to,  fcc' 

And  there  are  also,  instead  of  adverbs,  particular  termina-* 
tions  to  express  the  ideas  of,  probably,  in  a  different  manner, 
better,  ill,  attentively,  faithfully,  hardly,  rarely,  as  also,  of  wish- 
ing, expecting,  doing  for  the  first  time,  he.     (Mith.) 

Their  compound  verbs  enable  the  Eskimaqx  to  express  a 
number  of  ideas  by  a  single  word.     Thus, 

Aglegiartorasuarpoky  '  he  goes  away  hastily  to  write ' ; 
(iMuar,  *  hastily.') 

Aglek&tgiartorasuamtarpok ;  <  he  goes  away  hastily  and  eX' 
erts  himself  to  write.'     (Crantz.) 

Transitions.  -—  What  is  moat  extraordinary,  is  the  prodigious 
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number  of  forms  expressing  the  accusative  case  of  pronouns 
governed  by  the  verb.  All  the  European  languages  do  like- 
wise express  that  relation  by  inflections  belonging  to  the 
conjugation  of  the  verb  and  by  the  termination  of  the  several 
persons  of  the  pronoun.  These  accessary  forms  have  pro- 
duced not  less  than  twenty-seven  different  inflections  for  each 
tense  of  the  Greenlandbh  language,  in  order  to  express  the 
action  when  it  terminates  in  the  third  person ;  and  there  are 
as  many  for  that  terminating  in  either  of  the  two  other  persons. 
Analogous  inflections  are  found  in  every  tense,  and  in  each 
tense  of  every  mood,  as  also  in  most  of  the  various  forms  indi- 
cated in  the  preceding  paragraph.     (M ith.) 

The  paradigms  of  conjunctions  are  very  difficult;  as  you 
must  conjugate  with  the  adjunction  of  the  active  pronouns  (and 
of  those  in  the  oblique  case),  through  the  three  numbers  in 
both,  and  also  through  all  the  tenses  and  moods,  of  which  the 
conjunctive  alone  b  inflected  in  twelve  different  ways.  So 
that  we  shall  find  each  verb,  whether  in  the  affirmative  or  nega- 
tive form,  to  contain  one  hundred  and  eighty  inflections,  neces- 
sary to  be  kept  in  the  memory  ;  a  difficult  task,  thougi)  the 
inflections  are  regular.     (CraiUz.) 

Negative  form.— ^This  form  is  expressed  by  the  termination 
ngilak  and  other  changes  according  to  the  tense,  and  then  is 
also  liable  to  variations  similar  or  analogous  to  those  of  the  affir- 
mative form.      (Mith.) 

Syntax.  —  There  are  several  rules,  such  as,  that  the  nomina- 
tive precedes  the  verb,  unless  there  is  in  the  sentence  an 
oblique  case,  when  the  nominative  is  put  at  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence ;  the  adjective  assumes  the  same  termination  as  the  sub- 
stantive, &£C. 

The  learned  authors  wonder  "  how  such  people  can  have 
performed  such  philological  work,  which  can  only  have  been 
the  result  of  profound  and  abstract  meditations."     (Mith.) 

Their  proper  numeral  table  is  Jive ;  then  counting  on  their 
fingers  they  call  six  by  the  name  of  the  first  finger  and  for  the 
following,  repeat  two,  three,  four,  five ;  and  count  from  ten  to 
twenty  with  their  toes.  Sometimes  instead  of  twenty  they  say 
a  man;  for  one  hundred,  Jive  men.  But  the  generality  are  not 
so  learned,  and  the  number,  if  above  twenty,  they  call  innu* 
merable.     (Crantz.) 
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ATHAPASCAS. 

The  following  paper,  which  belongs  to  Mr.  Du  Ponceau's  Col'^ 
lection,  is  the  only  specimen  we  have  of  the  grammatical  forms 
of  the  Chippeivyan.  The  part  which  relates  to  verbs  will  be 
found  inserted  amongst  the  other  conjugations. 

Dinney  'a  person'  (male  or  female).  JDtnne  is  sometimes 
used  also  in  the  plural,  as  dinne  aiss  i,  ^  I  see  or  discover  peo- 
ple.' 

Dinne  you,  *  a  man ' ;  dinni  you  Jcehy  *  two  men.'  DintU  Jceh 
is  a  contraction  or  corruption  of  the  former.  Dinne  you  thlangy 
'  many  men.' 

The  word  Jceh  is  the  name  given  to  a  person's  foot  or  feet, 
a  shoe  or  shoes,  a  track  or  tracks,  either  of  people  or  animals, 
&c.  It  is  also  often  used  to  express  the  numeral  two,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Teitchin  keh,  ttiw  pieces  of  wood,  (the  ch  pronounced 

as  in  church.) 
Teitchin  thlang,  many  pieces  of,  or  much  wood, 

Tsidde  Iteh,  two  blankets, 

Keintsee,  a  pair  of  shoes. 

Keintsee  keh,  two  pairs  of  shoes* 

Keh  keh,  two  pairs  of  shoes. 

Sick  keh,  my  foot  or  shoe,  and  familiarly,  my  feet, 

as,  '  sick  keh   ayah,'  my  feet  are 

sore;   but  'keintsee'  is  the  proper 

name  for  shoes. 
Sick  keh  keh,  my  feet, 

T'sackhalle,  a  hat. 

Sit  sackhalle  keh,  my  two  hats. 

Nit  sackhalle  keh,  thy  two  hats. 

Bit  sackhalle6  keh,  his  two  hats,  or  'noneh  bid  tsakhalle 

keh.' 
Hoot  sackhalle  keh,  their  two  hats. 

T'sackhalle  thlang  net  see,  thou  hast  many  hats. 
See  aze,  my  son. 

See  aze  keh,  my  two  sons. 

Nee  aze  keh,  thy  two  sons. 

Bee  aze  keh,  his  two  sons. 

Hoo  bee  aze  keh,  their  two  sons. 

See^a^^kehthl^g,-}     „,  ,^.^«, 
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Adjectives : 

Dinn^  eela^  a  good  man,  or '  dinne  nasong/  a  good 

or  handsome  man. 

T'seck  honi  e61a,  or\  ^  „^«^ . «.>««•. 

^.      ,   ,      .         '       >  a  good  woman, 

t  seek  hoDi  nasong,  |  ^ 

Dinn^  sltne,  or  dinne  jidde,  a  had  man, 

rwj,      t  u     '   \-  '  (<^  ^od  woman,  or  old  woman*    The  lat- 

iwt  Si  S^'  "^         \      ^^^  »^o^«^«^  "  oft«««'  expressed 
iseckhonijidde,  |      « sean  koui  sUne.' 

Enditha  koui,  an  old  man. 

Dinne  you  aze  sline,  a  had  hoy, 

T'seck  honi  aze  sline,         a  had  girl. 

[It  would  thence  seem  that  keh  is  the  sign  of  the  dual  and 
thlang  of  the  plural,  and  that  the  possessive  pronouns  are 

First  Peraon,  Second  Person,  Third  Person. 

His,  their, 
Si,  or  sit,  see.         Nit,  nee.      Bit^  hee,  noot,  Aoo.] 


ALGONKIN-LENAPE. 


Massachusetts. 

[Eztraoted  from  John  £liot*8  « Indian  Grammar,"  published  in  1666.] 

Of  the  Pronoun. 

Because  of  the  common  and  general  use  of  the  pronoun  to 
be  affixed  unto  both  nouns,  verbs,  he,  that  is  the  first  part  of 
speech  to  be  handled. 

C  Neen,  I^        |  ( Neenawun  or  Eenawun,      FFe, 


Ken,  ThoUf    Plur.  ^  Kenaau,  Ye, 

i  Nob,  or  Nagum,   He,     J  ^  Nabob  or  Nagob,  They. 

Interrogative  of  persons;  howan,  plur.  howanig,  who? 
Interrogative  of  things,  uttiyeu,  plur.  uttiyeushy  which  ? 

Demonstrative  of  persons  ;•  yeiioA,  plur.  yew,  this,  these. 
Demonstrative  of  thmgs,  yeu,  or  ne,  plur.  yeush,  or  nish,  this, 
these. 
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The  third  person  singular  is  affixed  with  such  syllables  as 
these,  iDtUy  vmn^  urn,  oo,  &c.,  having  respect  to  euphony ;  and 
sometimes  the  third  person,  especially  of  verbs,  hath  no  affix. 

These  pronouns,  neen  and  Arcn,  when  they  are  affixed,  are 
contracted  into  ne,  and  Tce^  and  varied  in  the  vowel  according  to 
euphony,  with  the  word  it  is  affixed  unto ;  as  rioOy  kooy  &c. 

Of  Nouns, 

The  variation  of  nouns  is  not  by  male  and  female;  but 
according  to  the  kind,  as  they  signify  either  a  living  creature  or 
a  thing  which  is  not  a  living  creaiure. 

In  the  animate  form,  the  nouns  make  their  plural  in  og ;  and 
in  the  inanimate,  in  ash. 

The  way  of  affixing  nouns  with  the  pronouns  is  by  using  the 
noun  in  all  the  three  persons,  both  singular  and  plural. 

Examples. 
Menutcheg,  a  hand. 

Sitigular,  PluraL 


NiiDnaf  cheg,  tny  hand, 
Keoutcbeg,  thy  hand, 
WuDDUtcoeg,  his  hand. 


Nunnutcheganun,  our  hand,  /v 

Kenutcheganoo,  your  hand, 
Wunnutcheganoo,  their  hand. 


Singtdar,  '    Plural, 


NunputchegsDash,  my  hands, 
Kenutchegash,  thy  hands,  ^ 
Wuimutchegasb,  his  hands, 


NuDnutcbeganunnonut,  our  hands, 
Kenutcheganoowout,  your  hands, 
WuonutchegaDoowuti  their  hands. 


lingular.  Plural. 

Neek,  1113^  house,  I  Neelnrn,  our  house. 

Keek,  imf  Junise,  Keekou,  your  Aouse, 

Week,  hu  house,  \  Weekon,  their  house. 

Stngulew.  Plural. 

Neekit,  in  my  house,  I  NeekuDODut,  in  our  house, 

Keekit,  in  thiy  house,  |  Keekuwout,  in  your  house, 

WeeUt,  til  kts  house,  \  Weekuwout,  in  his  house. 

Diminutive  nouns  are  formed  by  adding,  with  a  due  euphony, 
€s  or  enes  to  the  primitive  noun. 

Nouns  used  in  the  possessive  rank,  are  affixed  with  the 
pronoun,  by  adding  the  syllable  eum,  oom,  or  um,  according  to 
euphony.  Num-Manittoamy  '  my  God.*  (The  author  does 
not  explain  in  which  cases  the  syllable  oomy  be.  is  added,  as  in 
this  last  instance,  or  in  which  it  is  omitted,  as  in  the  preceding 
examples.) 

VOL.  11.  28 
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Of  Adnmmsy  (Adjectives.) 

Adnouns  have  the  animate  and  inanimate  forms,  and  agree 
with  the  leading  noun,  in  form,  number,  and  person.  The  inani- 
mate form  of  adnouns  ends  in  i  or  e;  the  animate  form  in  es  or 
esu^ 

Inanimate^     Wompi,  w^tfc ;  Piurai,  Wompiyeuash. 

AnimaU^       Wompesu,  Wompesuog. 

Put  the  affix  (pronoun)  to  these,  and  they  are  verbs. 

Numerals,  like  adnouns,  receive  the  grammatical  variation, 
according  to  the  things  numbered,  animate  or  inanimate. 

The  numbers  6,  7,  and  8,  are  formed  from  1,  2,  and  3,  by 
adding  iahshe,  which  has  no  meaning. 

The  adnoun  is  frequently  compounded  with  the  noun,  and 
then  usually  they  are  contracted.  And  when  the  noun  becomes 
a  verb,  the  adnoun  becomes  an  adverb. 

Degrees  of  comparison  are  expressed  by  adding  the  words 
anucy  ^  more,'  and  nanoy '  more  and  more.' 

Of  Verbs. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  verbs,  substantive  and  active. 

(The  author  seems  to  have  designated  as  substantive  verbs 
all  those  including  the  passive  voice,  in  which  we  use  the  verb 
'  to  be.'  But  he  appears  to  have  included  our  intransitive 
verbs,  such  as,  *  I  sleep/  *  I  eat,'  as  belonging  to  the  class  of 
active  verbs.) 

The  verb  substantive  is  when  any  thing  has  the  signification 
of  the  verb  substantive  (am,  arty  is,  &c.)  added  to  it.  Our 
Indians  have  no  complete  distinct  word  for  the  verb  substan- 
tive, as  learned  languages  and  our  English  tongue  have,  but  a 
regular  composition  whereby  many  words  are  made  verbs  sub- 
stantive. And  these  may  be  referred  to  three  sorts,  so  far  as 
yet  I  see. 

The  first  sort  is  made  by  adding  to  the  word,  with  due 
euphony,  any  of  the  terminations,  o-ooy  a-oo,  yeu-oo.  And 
this,  be  the  word  a  noun,  as  wosJceiompooOy  '  he  is  a  man ' ;  or 
adnoun,  as,  wompiyeuoOy  ^  it  is  white  ' ;  or  the  word  an  adverb, 
or  the  like,  as,  mattayeuooutchy  ^  let  it  be  nay  ' ;  nuxyeuooutchy 
^  let  it  be  yea.' 

The  second  sort  is  when  the  animate  adnoun  is  made  the 
third  person  of  the  verb  and  so  formed  as  a  verb,  as  wompesUy 
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'  white ' ;  fioowompes,  '  I  am  while  ' ;  Jcoowompes,  *  thou  art 
white ' ;  wompesu,  '  he  is  white.' 

Whatever  is  affirmed  to  be,  or  denied  to  be,  may  be  verbs 
substantive. 

The  third  sort  are  the  verbs  substantive  passive,  when  the 
person  affixed  is  the  object  of  the  act ;  as,  noowadchanit,  *  I 
am  kept.' 

The  action,  when  doubled  or  frequented,  is  expressed  by- 
doubling  the  first  syllable ;  as,  mohmoeog,  *  they  oft  meet.' 

Active  verbs  have  two  forms,  the  simple  and  the  suffix. 

The  suffix  form  active  has  five  various  formations.  I  think 
there  be  some  more,  but  I  have  beat  out  no  more.  I  call  them 
concordances,  because  the  chief  weight  and  strength  of  the  syn- 
taxes of  this  language  lies  in  this  eminent  manner  of  formation 
of  nouns  and  verbs,  with  the  pronoun  persons. 

1.  When  the  object  of  the  act  is  an  animate  noun;  as, 
Jeoowadchanshf  '  I  keep  thee.' 

2.  When  animates  are  each  other's  object ;  as,  noowadchan-- 
Utimunj '  we  keep  each  other ' ;  which  form  wants  the  singular 
«iumber. 

■  3.  The  suffix  animate  and  inanimate  object ;  as,  koowad- 
chammaushy  *  I  keep  it  for  thy  use.' 

4.  The  suffix  animate  form  social;  as,  kooweechewad^ha* 
munwomshj  *  I  keep  it  with  thee.' 

5.  When  one  acts  in  the  room  of  another ;  as,  Jcoowadcha- 
numwanshun,  ^  I  keep  it  instead  of  thee.' 

All  these  forms  may  be  varied,  according  as  they  are  affirma- 
tive, negative,  and  interrogative,  and  also  in  a  causative  form. 

The  modes  of  action- are  the  indicative ;  the  imperative  ;  tlie 
optative  or  wishing ;  the  subjunctive  or  rather  suppositive,  as,' 
*  if  it  be,'  '  when  it  is,'  '  it  being,'  which  last  sense  turns  the 
mode  into  a  participle ;  and  the  indefinite  (infinitive)  which  is 
made  of  the  indicative  mode  by  adding  the  termination  at  and 
taking  away  the  pronominal  affix. 

The  potential  mode  is  expressed  by  a  word,  commonly  wohf 
signifying  may,  affixed  to  the  indicative  mode. 

The  times  are  two  ;  present  and  past.  Tlie  time  to  come  is 
expressed  by  a  word  signifying  futurity,  added  to  the  indicative 
mode  ;  as^  mo8,pish,  *  shall,'  or  '  will.'  * 

Verbs  are  often  turned  into  nouns ;  and  a  frequent  way  is  by 

*  The  past  tense  indicative  is  generally  formed  by  adding  ap  to  the 
present. 
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adding  ank.  Every  person  of  the  verb  that  is  susceptible  of 
such  a  change  may  so  be  turned  into  a  noun  singular  or  plural. 

Adverbs  are  often  turned  into  adnouns,  specially  when  the 
verb  is  turned  into  a,  noun. 

There  are  in  the  language  ornamental  superlative  syllables  of 
no  signification,  as,  tit,  ttn,  tinne. 


Delaware. 
[ESztracted  fiiom  Zeisberger's  Gratmnar,  translated  by  Mr.  Du  Ponceau.] 

Indians  have  no  declensions  properly  so  called,  there  being 
no  inflections  for  cases  excepting  the  vocative  expressed  by  the 
termination  an,  and  by  enk  when  coupled  with  the  pronouns 

*  ray,'  *  our,'  and  the  ablative  or  local,  which  designates  locality, 
and  is  formed  by  the  suffixes  ink  and  unky  corresponding  with 

*  ua,*  *  on,'  'out  of.'  The  genitive  is  expressed  by  placing  the  noun 
in  that  sense  before  the  nominative,  sometimes  by  prefixing  the 
inseparable  pronoun  of  the  third  person  w, '  his.'  The  dative 
and  accusative  are  expressed  by  inflections  in  the  verbs^  '  Get- 
anittowit  n  quitayala^  *  God  /  fear  him.^  (Mr.  Du  Ponceau 
discovered  an  article  mo,  as,  mhittuk,  *  a  tree,'  or  *  the  trees.') 

Substantives  are  generally  combined  with  inseparable  posses- 
sive pronouns  prefixed,  which  are  in  the  singular,  k  for  the  first, 
n  for  the  plural,  w  or  o  for  the  third  person.  That  in  the 
third  is  often  omitted  both  in  the  singular  and  in  the  plural. 
The  singular  and  the  plural  of  the  noun  may  each  be  conibined 
ivith  either  the  singular  or  the  plural  of  the  pronoun ;  which 
variations  are  distinguished  by  distinct  pronominal  inflections. 
The  plural  inflection  of  the  first  person  is  the  suflix  na,  of  the 
second  wa,  of  the  third  wall  or  wak.  The  duplication  nana, 
wawa,  wawall,  distinguishes  the  double  plural,  or  combination 
of  both  the  noun  and  possessive  pronoun  in  the  plural  (^our 
fathers.')  The  termination  naninga  is  employed  in  the  double 
plural  when  speaking  of  a  deceased  person. 

Substantives  without  the  prefixed  pronouns  are  generally 
inflected  in  the  plural  by  suffix  all  for  the  inanimate,  and  ak 
for  animate  objects.  Substantives  derived  from  verbs  take,  in 
the  plural,  the  termination  ik. 

Substantives  combine  themselves  with  almost  every  part  of 
speech,  but  principally  with  the  verb.      Some   are  derived 
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from  verbs  active,  neuter,  or  passive,  and  some  assume  the 
character  of  participles.  Others  are  formed  of  two  substantives 
together,  or  a  substantive  with  a  verb  or  adjective.  Diminu- 
tives are  formed  by  the  suffix  tit  (in  the  animate  gender.  In 
the  inanimate,  the  termination  es  is  used.  Schis  applies  to 
(parts  oO  little  animals.  Thus  the  word  htdigatschis^  ^  thou 
pretty  little  paw,'  addressed  to  a  pet  dog,  is  derived  from  fc, 
*  thou ' ;  vndtty  'pretty ' ;  wkhgaty  *  leg'  or  *  paw ' ;  and  schU^ 
the  diminutive  form.  — -  Mr.  Du  Ponceau.) 

Adjectives  are  mostly  verbs,  which,  though  not  inflected 
through  all  the  persons,  have  tenses.  The  adjectives  proper 
end  in  uwi  and  om,  and  are  sometimes  derived  from  substan- 
tives or  from  verbs.  The  comparative  is  expressed  by  allowiwiy 
*more';  and  the  superlative  by  eZum,  'most.'  (The  author 
hesitated  whether  he  should  class  adjectives  by  themselves,  or 
include  them  all  under  the  head  of  verbs.  He  has  given 
no  rule  to  discriminate  pure  adjectives  from  adjective  verbs.  — 
Mr.  Duponceau.) 

Genders  are  not  distinguished  as  masculine  and  feminine,  but 
as  animate  and  inanimate.  Trees  and  large  plants  belong  to  , 
the  former,  annual  plants  and  grasses  to  the  latter.  Adjectives 
of  the  former  class  generally  end  in  ^,  of  the  latter  in  Jc.  The 
feminine  of  the  human  species  and  of  some  quadrupeds  is  desig- 
nated by  several  distinct  words.  The  masculine  of  beasts  is 
generally  expressed  by  the  word  Unnowechum ;  the  female  of 
quadrupeds  by  ochquechum^  of  birds  by  ochqueheUeu. 

Numerals,  when  connected  with  substantives,  assume  the  ter- 
mination dk  for  animate  and  ol  for  manimate  objects. 

Personal  pronouns  either  separable  or  inseparable,  but  much 
more  frequently  used  in  the  latter  form.  The  separable  pro- 
nouns are, 

ni,  /,    I  ki,        ffiovLf  1  neka  or  nekama,  he,  »Ae,  tf. 

kilana  or  nilona,  we,  |  kiluna,  you,  |  nekamawa,  ihey.  .  , 

The  inseparable  pronouns  are,  in  both  numbers,  n'  for  the  first, 
V  for  the  second,  ti;'  for  the  third  person.  When  two  pronouns 
are  employed  in  verbs,  the  last  or  pronoun  governed  is  express- 
ed by  an  inflection.  The  possessive  pronoun  is  the  same  as 
the  personal,  separable  and  inseparable.  The  personal  pronoun 
combines  itself  also  with  the  conjunction  nepey  *  also.'  JVepe, '  I 
also ' ;  Jcepey  *  thou  also ' ;  nepena  or  Tcepena^  '  we  also,'  (as 
the  word  is  used  m  a  general  or  particular  sense).  The  par- 
ticular plural  refers  to  a  certain  description  of  persons ;  as,  ^  we 
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Delawares,'  *  we  who  are  here  together.'  The  other  is  more 
general  and  indefinite.  In  verbs  the  prefixed  n  fi'om  niluna  indi- 
cates the  particular,  k  fi'om  kiluna  the  general  plural  in  the 
first  person.     Mr.  Du  Ponceau.^ 

There  are  various  demonstrative  and  relative  pronouns  ;  who, 
what,  this,  that,  all,  some,  every,  &z;c. ;  auwen,  *  who?'  auweni, 

*  who  is  he  ? '  auwenik,  *  who  are  they  ? ' 

Adverbs.  —  The  author  enumerates  about  three  hundred,  and 
a  great  many  verbs  derived  fi'om  thirty-one  different  adverbs. 
Prepositions,  both  separable  and  inseparable,  are  also  numerous; 
and  they  are  fi^equently  combined  with  verbs.  Conjunctions 
and  interjections  are  also  enumerated. 

Conditional  conjunctions  are,  in  the  conjunctive  mode,  com- 
pounded with  the  verb ;  as,  ane,  anup,  anpanne,  <  when,'  <  if,' 

*  as,'  &c. 

Verbs,  — There  is  a  great  variety  of  verbs  in  this  language. 
To  exhibit  all  their  compound  forms  would  be  an  endless  task. 
Every  part  of  speech  may  be  compounded  with  the  verb  in 
manv  ways. 

The  verbs  to  have  and  to  be  do  not  exist  in  the  Delaware  lan- 
guage, either  as  auxiliaries  or  in  our  abstract  substantive  sense. 

The  idea  of  possession  in  a  verbal  form  combined  with  the 
thing  possessed  may  be  expressed.  Thus  n^damochol,  ^  I  have 
a  canoe';  w^tamochol,  ^he  has  a  canoe.'  And  the  idea  con- 
veyed by  the  substantive  verb  is  also  expressed  by  various 
combinations  ;  as,  m'  v!damochol,  ^  it  is  my  canoe ' ;  nekama 
iv^damochol, '  it  is  his  canoe.' 

The  idea  of  the  verb  to  be  is  also  combined  with  adjectives 
and  adverbs.  Wulisso, '  good ' ;  nulilissi,  '  I  am  good ' ;  kuli- 
Ussi ' ;  *  thou  art  good  ' ;  vmlilissu,  *  he  is  good,'  &c. 

There  are  eight  conjugations,  the  termination  of  the  infinitive 
of  which  respectively  is,  in,  an,  elendam,  indicative  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  mind,)  men,  an,  en,  in,  (conjugated  only  through 
the  personal  forms,  or  transitions,)  and  ton,  which  has  no 
passive  form. 

[The  great  bulk  of  Zeisberger's  Grammar  consists  of  the 
numerous  paradigms  he  has  given  of  the  several  conjugations. 
They  amount  to  not  less  than  twenty-three,  of  which  five  are 
of  transitive  verbs  and  include  those  compound  personal  forms, 
called  transitions.  Those  of  the  first  person  of  one  of  the  plu- 
rals are  however  omitted,  and  it  appears  that  that  given  is  of 
the  particular  and  not  of  the  indefinite,  which  corresponds  with 
ours.     And  although  the  author  has-  clearly  laid  out  the  distinc- 
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lion  between  the  two  genders^  the  animate  and  the  inanimate^  be 
has  not,  in  the  simple  conjugation  of  the  transitive  verbs,  desig- 
nated the  difference  of  indections  due  to  that  cause.  But  the 
paradigms  are  most  useful  for  a  comprehension  of  that  part  of 
the  language,  and  most  honestly  done.  It  is  clear  that  they 
exhibit  the  language  such  as  it  is,  and  not  such  as  it  ought  to 
be.  Want  of  space  prevents  our  making  as  many  extracts  as 
we  could  wish.  We  have  tried  to  condense  as  many  as  possi- 
ble in  the  appended  tables.  But  we  insert  here  some  j)artic- 
ular  forms  which  could  not  be  embraced  in  the  tables,  and 
which  show  how  rich  is  the  language  in  that  respect.] 

From  the  verb  achpin^  '  to  be  in  a  particular  place,'  is  de- 
rived epia, '  where  I  am ' ;  from  lissin^  *  to  be  so  disposed,'  elsiya, 
'  as  I  am  disposed  ' ;  from  aan^ '  to  go,'  eyaya,  '  whither  I  go  ' ; 
and  from  liten^  *  to  say,'  eloweya^  *  what  I  say,'  and  luehundiy 

*  it  is  said.' 

Some  verbs  at  least  have  three  inflections  of  the  infinitive, 
and  some,  three  distinct  participles. 

GaumUy  *  to  sleep ' ;  gaumneepy '  to  have  slept ' ;  gautoint" 
schiy  *  to  be  about  to  sleep,'  {dormiturus  esse.) 

Mikemossin,  '  to  work,'  mikemossity '  working,'  mJcemossU" 
schik,  *  having  worked  ' ;  mikemossintschy  *  being  about  to  work.' 

And  the  participles  are  occasionally  susceptible  of  transhive 
forms.  From  wlamallsin,  'to  be  happy,'  is  derived  wlamaUes^ 
scheeUy  '  to  make  one  happy ' ;  and  the  participle  wlatnaUesso^ 
haluwedy  *he  who  makes  one  happy,'  is  made  by  various  in- 
flections to  mean,  '  he  who  (or,  O  thou  who)  makes  me, 
thee,  him,  us,  you,  them  happy.' 

We  find  also,  beside  the  causative  form,  already  pointed  out, 
various  others  ;  such  as, 

A  continuous  form ;  wavmlamaUsiny  ^  to  be  always  happy.* 

A  social  form ;  vnteeUy  '  to  go  with.' 

[This  verb  in  its  transitions,  'I  go  with  thee,  with  him,'  &c., 
seems  to  correspond  with  the  special  dual  of  the  Cherokee ; 

*  thou  and  I,'  '  he  and  I,'  Stc] 

A  reciprocal  form  ;  from  ahoalaUy  '  to  love,*  ahoaltiny  *  to 
love  one  another.'  Those  reciprocal  forms  have  generally  the 
infinitive  'termination  in  tin.  [Quaere,  whether  this  is  not 
derived  from  the  pronoun  niintin  or  niininy  ^  self  ?  See 
Maynard's  Micmacs.]  This  reciprocal  form  is  what  some  of 
the  Spanish  grammarians  call  the  double  transition,  inasmuch 
as  '  we  love  one  another'  embraces  the  two  transitions,  ^  I  love 
thee,'  and  '  thou  lovest  me.'] 
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The  way  in  which  the  Delawares  express  the  reflected  form 
is  DOt  an  inflection.  Tfiey  simply  add  the  word  n'hakey^  ^my 
body.'  '  I  hear  myself  is^n'jpenda  n^haJcey,  *I  hear  my  body.' 
One  instance  occurs  of  an  animate  form  as  distinct  from  the 
inanimate  amongst  Zeisberger's  paradigms^  in  the  verb  petan, 
^  to  bring.' 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  manner  in  which,  either 
by  inflections,  or  by  compounding  the  verb  with  some  other 
part  of  speech,  complex  ideas  are  expressed  in  a  single  word. 

^  It  rains,'  sokelan  ;  '  it  rains  hard,'  kschilan ;  *  it  rain^  by 
showers,'  popeielan ;  ^  it  is  a  general  rain,'  alhacquoL  *  The 
river  drifts  ice,'  massipook ;  Mt  is  clearing  up  of  ice,'  mosch- 
hoquat ;  '  the  water  is  rising,'  petaquiechen ;  ^  the  water  is  high,' 
fn*chaquiechen;  'it  is  ripe  (corn),' mnu;  '  it  is  ripe  (fruit)/ 
vnnxu ;  '  he  fetches  wood/  ncUachtu. 


Chippeway  Nouns. 
[Extracted  from  Schoolcraft's  Lectares.] 

All  words  of  whatever  denomination  are  separated  into  two 
classes,  animates  and  inanimates.  This  principle  pervades  the 
whole  language.  It  may  be  considered  as  forming  two  gen- 
ders, into  which  are  merged  the  masculine  ttnd  the  feminine. 
And  it  requires  different  inflections  in  the  verbs,  the  adjectives, 
and  the  pronouns. 


Examples. 


ISUy 

good, 
this, 


AnimcAt. 
wabima, 
onishishin  ? 
mabum, 


buxmmaU. 

wabindan, 

onishishi?  (is  this  correct  ?) 

manduD. 


The  animate  gender,  besides  animals,  embraces  trees,  fruitSi 
seeds,  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  thunder,  lightning,  and  various  ia- 
animate  objects  possessing  certain  real  or  fancied  properties,  such 
as  a  consecrated  stone,  a  bow,  a  pipe,'a  feather,  a  kettle,  wampum, 
&c.  The  sex  is  distinguished  by  distinct  words  in  a  few 
instances,  such  as  man,  father,  husband,  grandfather,  and  tlieir 
correlatives,  deer,  dog,  &c.  The  sex  of  animals  is  commonly 
distinguished  by  adding  the  words  iahai^  male,  and  nozhai. 
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female.  There  are  also  distinct  words  to  designate  the  elder 
brother  and  the  elder  sister,  and  anothex  which  applies  to  all 
the  younger  brothers  or  sisters. 

Women  use  different  words  from  men  in  the  interjections  and 
some  other  instances.  The  word,  my  friend,  is  different  when 
applied  by  a  man  to  a  man  and  by  a  woman  to  a  woman  ;  and 
is  never  used  between  man  and  woman.  And  there  are  difier- 
ent  words  for  my  cotiatn,  when  a  man  applies  it  to  a  woman, 
when  a  woman  applies  it  to  a  man,  and  when  either  addresses 
a  person  of  his  or  her  own  sex. 

The  language  has  three  numbers,  the  singular,  the  iddefinite 
plural  which  corresponds  with  ours,  and  a  limited  or  exelusiFe 
plural  which  embraces  only  us^  or  our  meny  (who  are  present.) 

Both  plurals  have  the  same  inflections  in  the  nouns,  and  are 
formed  by  adding  to  the  singular  the  termination  ff  in  the  ani- 
mate, and  n  in  the  inanimate  gender,  if  the  singular  terminates 
with  a  vowel.  Otherwise  those  consonants  g  and  n  must  be 
preceded  by  one  of  the  vocal  sounds,  a,  ee,  t,  o,  oo. 

But  distinct  inflections  are  required  for  the  two  plurals  re- 
spectively, in  the  first  person  of  the  personal  and  possessive 
pronouns.  The  manner  in  which  the  possessive  pronouns  are 
combined  with  nouns  whether  animate  or  inanimate  will  appear 
by  the  following  paradigms. 


Ishkodoi,  Firt, 

noffirej  nin  diflhkod-aim, 

ify  **  Id  dishkod-aim, 

Aw   ''  o  dishkod-aim, 

our  ^  (indef.)  ki  dishkod-aim-ioan, 
<mr  ^  (excl.)  ni  diahkod-aim-iftan, 
your  ^  ki  diahkod^aim-iwa, 

their  **  o  dishkod-aim-iwa, 


Pioai,  a  Pairhidgt^ 
Pinai-wug,  PairindgeM. 
mypartridgty     nimbinaim, 
iky      **  ki  bin-aim, 

hx8      ^  o  bin-aim-un, 

our  **  (indef.)  ki  bin-aim-inaii, 
our  **  (ezcL)  ni  bin-aim-inan, 
your    ^  ki  bin^aim-wa, 

their    **  o  bin-aim-iwan. 


my  father, 

thy    «* 

hu    « 

our   *<  (indef.) 

our   *<(excl.) 

your^ 


dar. 

(of  noun)                  Plural 

nos. 

my  faiher$,            noa-ug, 

koe,      . 

%     «                   koa-ug, 

00-aii, 

hi8     <<                  os-un, 

ko6-inan, 

our    "  (indef.)     koa-inan-ig, 
our    **  (excL)       nos-inan-ig, 

kos-iwa, 

your  **                  kos-iwag. 

08-iwan, 

their  <*                 o»-ivaD, 

roL.  II. 


Sd 
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It  appears  from  the  last  example,  that  there  is  no  distinction 
between  the  singular  and  the  plural  of  the  nouns  of  the  animate 
gender  in  their  combination  with  the  third  person  of  the  posses- 
sive pronoun.  Os-un  is  equally  used  for  his  father  and  hU 
fathers  :  and  os-iwan  for  their  father  and  their  fathers.  And 
the  same  observation  applies  to  the  combination  of  the  third 
person  of  personal  pronouns  with  the  verb.  In  other  respects 
the  first  two  examples  of  the  animate  and  inanimate  forms 
differ  only  in  the  additional  termination  un  to  the  third  person 
of  animate  nouns ;  which  termination  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  plural  of  inanimate  nouns  in  their  simple  form.  The  same 
variations  are  found  in  the  vocal  sounds  which  precede  the 
characteristic  m  of  the  possessive  pronoun,  as  in  those  which 
precede  the  characteristics  g  or  n  of  the  plural  of  nouns.  The 
consonant  d  is  prefixed  to  the  substantive  when  it  begins  with  a 
vowel  and  is  preceded  by  the  possessive  pronoun  ;  (unless  this 
should  appear,  as  in  nos,  <  my  father, '  in  an  abbreviated  form.) 

Mr.  Schoolcraft  seems  to  indicate  a  kind  of  objective  or  ac- 
cusative case  in  animate  nouns. 

Ogima  ogi  nissan  mukwun,  literally,  '^  Chief  he  has  killed 
him,  bear  Am.''  Yet  this  may  be  but  a  superfluous  accordance 
and  applicable  only  to  the  third  person.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  about  the  verb.  The  Indian  always  indicates  by  an  in- 
flection of  the  verb  the  object  of  the  action.  He  does  not  say 
'  I  love,'  but, '  I  love  him  or  her.'  (Schoolcraft,  p.  195).  The 
personal  forms,  called  transitions,  are  perpetually  substituted,  in 
the  third  person,  for  the  simple  form  of  the  verb. 

A  large  class  of  compound  descriptive  terms,  such  as  of 
country,  place  of  dwelling,  or  employment,  field  of  battle,  &c. 
use  no  pronominal  prefixes,  but  only  suffixes,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  following  pronominal  declension  of  aindady  '  home,'  or 
*  place  of  dwelling.' 

SingtUar,  Plural, 

my  home,  ainda-yaD, 

thif     ''  ainda-yun, 

his     "  ainda-d, 

our  "  (excl.)  ainda-yang, 
our  "  (indef.)  ainda-yung, 
your  "  ainda-yaiff, 

their  "  ainda-wad, 


I'lural. 

my  homes,  ainda-yan-in, 

thy     "  ainda-^un-in, 

his     "  ainda-jin, 

our    "  (excL)  ainda-yang-iii, 

our    '*    (indef.)  ainda-yung-in, 

your  •*  ainda-yaig-in, 

their  '^  ainda-wacyin. 

The  terminations  tng-,  oong,  &c.  denote  *  m,'  ^  at,'  *  on  ' ;  but 
there  are  also  other  prepositions  denoting  ^  on.'      Example  : 
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Chtmanin^, '  in  the  canoe  ' ; 
Monomomkaning,  '  in  the  place  of  wild  rice.' 

But  the  termination  ing  to  an  animate  noun  connected  with 
an  adjective,  indicates  resemblance. 

The  terminations  ais,  eas,  osy  are  the  diminutive  form.   Ex. ; 

"Eekwdizais, '  a  little  woman ' ;  ossinees,  '  a  small  stone.' 

The  termination  ish  implies  bad  quality,  decay,  or  imperfec- 
tion.   Ex. : 

Ininivdsh,  *  a  bad  man  ' ;  wakj/iganish,  *  a  decayed  house.' 

Ahmikoosh,  *  a  poor  beaver,'  (not  valuable^. 

The  termination  bun^  suffixed  to  a  noun,  mdicates  the  past 
tense,  and  is  used  when  speaking  of  a  person  or  thing  which 
has  ceased  to  exist. 

The  prefix  tahy  together  mih  the  suffix  itoi  to  an  animate, 
and.tt^mn  to  an  inanimate  noun,  designates  the  future. 

The  second  person  of  the  imperative,  and  the  third  person 
singular  of  the  indicative  present,  are  generally  the  simplest 
forms  of  the  verb. 

Nouns  are  converted  into  verbs  by  a  simple  inflection  :  from' 
chiman,  *  a  canoe  ' ;  chimai,  *  he  paddles ' :  Ojibwai,  *  a  Chip- 
peway  ' ;  ojibwamoo,  *  he  speaks  Chippeway.' 

Another  class  of  nouns  is  converted  into  verbs,  in  which  the 
equivalent  of  the  substantive  verb  does  not  appear,  unless  we 
suppose  the  terminations  ow,  aWy  iw^  oow,  to  be  derived  from 
the  verb  iaw,  '  to  be.'  No  monidoWy  *  I  (am)  a  spirit ' ;  ni 
wakyigungiwy  *  I  (am)  a  house.' 

On  the  other  hand  the  termination  mn,  added  to  the  indica- 
tive of  the  verb  or  of  a  (verbal)  adjective,  converts  either  into 
a  substantive.  Keegidowiriy  '  a  speech,'  from  keegido^  '  he 
speaks ' ;  aukoosiwin,  '  sickness,'  from  aukoossi. 

All  the  words  of  more  than  two  syllables,  and  the  greater 
part  of  these,  appear  in  this  language  to  be  compound  words. 
The  principle  of  a  rapid  conveyance  of  ideas  by  consolidation 
has  led  to  a  coalescence  of  words,  by  which  all  the  relations  of 
object  and  action,  time  and  person,  are  expressed  in  one  word. 
The  primitives  have  often  thus  become  obscured  and  lost. 
The  process  of  amalgamation  was  progressive,  and  has  led  the 
Indian,  when  he  wanted  to  express  new  objects  or  ideas,  to 
modify  or  to  compound  existing,  rather  than  to  invent  new 
words.  Hence  the  facility  with  which  they  bestow  appropriate 
names  on  new  objects.  Tlius  they  have  called  the  hprse  pau 
baizhikogazhiy  from  paizhiky  'one,'  (used  also  as  an  article,) 
*  united,'   *  undivided ' ;    which  becomes  plural  by  duplicating 
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the  first  syllable,  paibaizhik. .  Gauzh^  from  oskuzh,  *  nail/ 
*claw/  'horay  part  of  the  hoof' ;  o  is  used  to  make  the  two 
words  coalesce ;  the  final  i  is  that  of  ahwaisiy  ^  a  beast,'  and 
designates  the  name  as  being  that  of  an  animal ;  which  literally 
translated  is  ^  the  undivided- hoofs  animal.' 

The  names  for  liquid  extracts,  drinks,  &&c.,  are  derived  from 
abOf  a  word  never  used  alone.  Shominabo, '  wine,'  from  shotnin^ 
*  grape';  totoshabo,  *  milk,'  from   totosh^  '  the  female  breast.' 

A  numerous  class  of  compounds  is  derived  from  jeegun^  or 
gufif  meaning  instrument,  words  also  never  used  alone.  To 
that  class  belong*  opwagun, '  a  pipe ' ;  sheemagun,  '  a  lance/  &c. 
And  from  tryan,  ^a  skin,'  they  have  derived  several  ^words ; 
amongst  others,  wabitoyan  (white  skin)  ^  a  blanket.' 

Another  class  of  compound  words  is  derived  from  the  third 
person  singular  of  the  present  indicative,  by  adding  d,  and 
changing  the  vocal  sound  of  the  first  syllable.  JVeeba,  ^  be 
sleeps,'  nabad,  <  a  sleeper ' ;  weesini,  '  he  eats,'  wassinid, '  an 
eater' ;  keegidoo,  *  he  speaks,'  kagidood, '  a  speaker.'  The  in- 
sertion of  the  particle  $hki  gives  those  a  derogative  form.  JVo- 
baihlcidf  '  a  sluggard  ' ;  kagidooshkid,  '  a  babbler ' ;  toassinish' 
kid,  'a  gormandizer.'  There  are  many  other  combipatives, 
by  which  the  noun,  coalescing  with  the  verb,  the  adjective,  and 
the  preposition,  produces  numerous  compound  expressions. 


MiCMACS. 

[From  Father  Maynard's  Manuscript  Notes,  obtained  in  Canada  by  the  late 
Enoch  Lincoln.] 

(Able.  The  Jesuits  use  the  character  »,  which  we  have  preserved 
for  the  sound  oo.  We  have  substituted  for  the  genders,  the  designa- 
tions animate  and  inanimait,  instead  ofnohie  and  ignoble.) 

In  the  animate  gender,  the  past  tense  is  generally  terminated 
in  aJc  or  ok ;  and  the  plural  in  X:  *  or  in  gik.f  In  the  inanimate 
gender,  the  plural  ends  in  al,  el,  otd,  %l ;  the  past  tense  in  the 
singular  ends  in  ek,  and  in  the  plural  in  keloipegueL 

*Proper  nouns  make  the  plural  in  ok;  and  the  past  plural  in  tit:,  oi^miL 
t  Animate  nouns  ending  in  it,  et,  make  the  plural  in  gik. 
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AH  the  nouDS  are  susceptible  of  the  diminutive  form  by 
adding  to  it  shish,  in  both  numbers  of  the  animate  and  in  the 
singular  of  the  inanimate,  and  shigel,  in  the  plural  of  the  in- 
animate. In  order  to  amplify,  to,  or  rather  kchi,  must  be  pre- 
fixed to  the  noun. 

The  word  yfshit  or  Hichit  affixed  either  before  or  after  the 
noun  means  ^  lor  the  sake  of.' 

Examples. 
Jlnimait  gender, 

SIITGULAR.  ^      PLI7BAL. 


man,  (nr,) 
gwlf 


Present, 
tchtneiDy 
mjwashuh, 
epidMh 
epit 


POBt. 

tchinema](, 
myvttshijak, 
epideehaky  . 
epidak, 


Preseni. 
tchinemirk. 
mijsaahishk, 
epideahk, 
epigik. 


bianimaU  gender. 


siirauLAR. 
PresmU.  Past. 

bvktev,  bvkteaak, 

■agan,  iraganik, 

elnokom,  elnokomak, 

irigvon,  vigaomek, 


PLYRAL. 

Present,  Past 

b«kta],  bvktenkel, 

naganel,  aaganegnel, 

elnokoDMl,  elnokomkel. 

•igwomel,  «ig«oniAgii0l. 


ia^e. 

The  termination  iktyJc  added  to  the  word  means  *.in/  ^  into* ; 
and  fceZ,  *  in  '  or  *  towards ' :  ylaJcan^  *  a  dish ' ;  fdakaniktHk, '  in 
the  dish  ' ;  Tcshigwrnak, '  the  sea' ;  Tcshiguemftkd,  '  in  the  sea ' 
or  ^  towards  the  sea.' 

Adjectives  of  the  animate  gender  have  the  plural  m  guik 
or  Jcik ;  and  those  of  the  inanimate  in  g%iel  or  lcd\  and  they 
have  similar  inflections  with  the  nouns  to  designate  the  past 
tense.  The  word  pegili,  placed  before  the  adjective,  supplies 
the  place  of  the  comparative  or  superlative  degree*  To  pegili 
implies  the  highest  superlative  degree. 


Pronouns. 


m7, 
negeum^ 


I; 

thou; 
he; 


fda,  this ;  uakda^  these. 


Atmr,  flitjiefi,  we ; 
kUaUf  you ; 

negmau^       they ; 

Etna  is  used  only  when  you  speak  between  yourselves: 
and  ninen,  when  you  speak  to  another  person  (not  includmg 
him). 

Eik  tan  Hmt  aunka  m»lk,  '  there  is  somebody  who  sees  us.* 
Ninen  nen  «lanifk  najamvloktau,  ^  one  of  us  will  go  this  evening 
to  see  you.' 
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8la  and  nan  are  used  for  *  this ' ;  in  the  plural  ttakela  and 
ncikela;  and  in  the  past  tense  seguela  and  neguela;  which 
also  mean  *  formerly.' 

Possessive  pronouns  are  formed  by  adding  aye  to  the  initial 
letters  of  the  singular  personal  pronouns  nil,  kil,  of  the  first  and 
second  person ;  substituting  for  the  third  «  instead  of  negeum 
(probably  abbreviates  from  sla,) 

In  order  to  form  the  plural,  take  the  mitial  for  the  first  two 
persons  and  insert  aye  before  the  termination ;  substituting  also 
8  for  negm  in  the  third  person.  Naye,  *  my,'  *  mine ';  kaye, 
*  thy/  '  thine  ';  »'ayc,  *  thy/  *  thine.'  Kayntt,  naynen,  *  ours '; 
JcaysaUy  *  yours  ';  aaysaw,  *  theirs. ' 

[It  would  seem,  that  there  is  also  a  second  plural  for  the 
second  and  third  person ;  but  I  apprehend  that  there  is  some 
confusion  m  the  text,  and  that  what  is  called  in  this  instance 
secondy  means  doubk  plural,  that  is  to  say,  when  both  the 
pronoun  and  the  noun  are  in  the  plural  number,  our  children,] 

When  the  possessive  pronoun  is  united  to  the  noun,  you 
must  follow  the  same  rules. 


•  This  is  the  example  given,  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  termina- 
tion is  c  or  Z ;  and  there  is  evident  confusion  in  the  use  of  the  char- 
acteristic n  and  k,  of  the  first  and  second  person  of  the  plurals. 

t  This  last  example  is  the  most  correct  The  characteristic  n  or  ik, 
in  the  first  person  plural  designates  the  two  plurals  as  in  other  Algon* 
kin  dialects.  The  termination  &  in  the  last  three  persons  (ouryyoWf 
their  fathers)  is  the  plural  termination  of  the  noun. 

JOr,  ktfsclmw.  §  Or,  keschinak. 


n'nixkain, 

•     my  God, 

k'nixkaminVy 

our  God, 

k'nixkam, 

thy     ** 

k'nixkami^au, 

your    " 

tf'nixkam'l 

,     his     " 

x'nixkam^au, 

their    " 

k'kixkamina/y 

our  Gods, 

k'kenixkam^a/, 

your   " 

8*n\xkamiial, 

their    " 

n'ki8h,t 

my  mother, 

k'kiginjr, 

our  mother, 

k'kish. 

thy      ** 

k'kij^au, 

your     " 

jffkigel, 

his       *' 

tffkiji/al, 

titeir     " 

n'stch, 

my  father^ 

nsfxhinen,( 

our  father. 

k'irtch, 

thy       " 

k»schi«au, 

your     " 

ffschel, 

his       " 

2schi«au, 

their     " 

neschinak,^ 

our  fathers, 

kj«chi«ak. 

your     *' 

«schi»akal, 

their     " 
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When  the  noun  begins  wiih  a  vowel,  t  is  inserted  between  it 
and  the  pronoun.  Hfteleguem^  *  my  king,'  instead  of  n'efo- 
guem. 

Relative  Pronouns. 

8eny  '  he  who ' ;  past  tense  aenak ;  plural,  aeniky  and  for  the 
past  tense  sennkik. 

Tan  is  also  used  for  '  he  who/  declined  as  sen  both  in  the 

!)lural  and  past  in  the  animate  gender.  But  tan  is  also  used 
or  the  inanimate  gender,  meaning  '  tliat  which ' ;  in  which  case 
it  is  declined  for  the  past  tense  tanek,  and  in  the  plural  tanel^ 
in  the  past  tense  tannkel. 

Tan  means  also '  when'  applied  to  the  past ;  but  if  ^  when '  is 
used  in  the  future,  you  must  say  tanak. 

Father  Maynard  has  given  several  paradigms  of  the  simple 
conjugation  of  verbs,  but  none  of  transitions.  He  generally 
omits  the  characteristic  initials  of  the  personal  pronoun,  some- 
times writes  them  at  large,  and  sometimes  in  the  same  abbre- 
viated form  as  is  used  in  the  possessive  pronouns,  but  omitting 
the  syllable  aye.     In  some  instances,  he  distinguishes  the  two 

J)lurals  of  the  first  person ;  generally  he  gives  but  one  of  the 
brms.  In  the  first  case  there  is  a  different  inflection  in  the 
verbal  termination,  as  well  as  in  the  initial  of  the  pronoun. 

He  gives  the  conjugation  of  the  verb  nildelei,  ^  I  am ' ; 
but  he  afterwards  explains  that  it  means,  '  to  be  like,'  *  to 
resemble.' 

From  almost  all  simple  verbs,  words  are  extracted,  which, 
united  to  other  verbs,  serve  as  adverbs  or  prepositions.  Thus 
from  delei,  ^  I  am  like,'  del  is  extracted,  and  may  be  united 
with  many  other  verbs.  Thus,  from  elsgfteiy '  I  work,'  is  formed 
deVhgaeiy  '  it  is  thus  I  work.'  And  from  pasetemj  *  I  will,'  is 
formed  delipaneiemy  '  I  will  have  it  thus.*  From  the  verb 
nakshashiy  '  I  am  quick,'  and  from  the  verbs  migishiy  '  I  eat,' 

fmieiy  *  I  walk,'  are  formed  nakshtmigishiy  nachijpenieiy  *  I  eat, 
walk,  quickly.' 

Verbs  also  express,  by  a  simple  variation  of  inflection,  the 
various  modifications  of  the  action.  Thus,  nemida,  'I  see 
some  one  far  off' ;  nemik,  '  I  see  some  one  near ' ;  nenaky  *  I 
see  some  one  I  know ' :  and  each  of  these,  as  a  new  verb,  is 
conjugated  through  all  the  persons,  moods,  and  tenses. 

He  gives  also  a  Ibt  of  impersonal  verbs,  many  derived  from 
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adjectives ;  and  be  observes,  that  whenever  it  is  used  in  the 
negative,  the  termination  is  changed.  Examples  :  ^  It  is  cold/ 
tegtieg ;  '  it  is  not  cold,'  mtitaguensk  :  '  It  snows,'  p^ak ;  *  it 
does  not  snow,'  nupefamfk :  ^  It  is  true,'  deliak ;  ^  it  is  not 
true,'  msdeliaiu/k. 

One  of  his  paradigms  will  be  found  in  the  appended  tables. 
He  has  given  none  of  the  passive  voice. 

The  manuscript  was  entirely  written  for  his  own  use,  ap- 

Earently  as  if  he  were  trying  to  learn  the  language,  and  without 
aving  been'  revised  except  in  the  few  cases  which  have  been 
extracted,  in  which  he  gives  some  general  rules. 

The  following  should  have  been  inserted  amongst  the  pro- 
nouns : 


nil  ntintin,  myself, 
kil  ntinin,  thyseff', 
negeum  irtinin,  himself, 
kinif  k'tininentf,  ourselves, 
ninen  n'tininenen,  ourselves, 
kilau  ktinineeau,  yoursehes. 


negmau^inineaaly  themselves, 
n'tinin,  signifies  also,  my  body, 
m'tinin,  himself, 
m'tininiktah,  in  himself, 
n'tintniktak,  in  myself, 
k'tininikt«k,  in  thyself. 


IROQUOIS. 

Onondago. 

[Extracted  from  Zeisberger*^  ManuBcript  Onondago  Orammar,  translated 
by  Mr.  I>a  Poncean ;  a  manueeript  in  the  Library  of  the  AmerioiB  Plii- 
loaophical  Society  in  Philadelphia.] 

Genders, — Two  genders,  masculine  and  feminine,  distin- 
guished, 1.  By  particular  names,  e/^cAtnaA;,  ^  a  man ' ;  echro, 
«  a  woman ' ;  2.  By  prefixes  ;  the  feminine  prefix  bemg  gen- 
erally g.  Scgadat,  '  a  male  person  ' ;  sgajadaty  ^  a  female.' 
T^hietago,  *  two  male  persons  ^;  fgietagOy  '  two  females.'  This 
g  is  used  in  plural  of  females ;  as,  echro-gechroy  plur.,  and  also  in 
the  plural  of  all  animals  where  the  sex  is  not  specially  dis- 
tmguisbed. 
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Nouns  of  inanimate  objects  have  no  prefixes  and  accept 
none. 

Numbers. — Plural  is  fonned  by  addition  of  a  syllable  to  the 
singular,  shoh^  nnte,  ogu,  varying  according  to  termination  or 
usage.  Nouns  compounded  with  the  adjective  iosy  *  long/  change 
ios  into  es  and  add  o  for  the  plural.  Qaronta^  '  a  tree ' ;  gc^ 
ronieSf  ^  a  long  tree ' ;  garonte$Of  plural. 

In  proper  nouns  compounded  with  certain  numbers,  the 
syllable  age  is  added ;  -unque,  *■  man ';  ti-un^tage^ '  two  men.' 

Cases.  —  None  except,  1.  In  words  begmning  with  a  vowel, 
s  prefixed  makes  the  vocative.  Unque^  ^  man ' ;  sunqtUf '  thou 
man.'  2.  Inseparable  prepositions  suffixed  to  nouns  correspond 
to  the  ablative,  dative,  &c*  Possessive  pronouns  are  prefixed 
to  nouns  (and  personal  pronouns  to  verbs). 


EXAXPLES. 


giatattege,  my  hrMery 
thiatattege,  thy        " 
hatattege,    ku        **• 


twattege,       our  6ro(I^, 

swatattege, 

hunatattege, 


Adjectives  mostly  coalesce  with  substantives  and  then  may 
be  conjugated  as  a  verb  ; 

eniage,  *  hand ' ;  ostwi^  Mittle ';  eniasim,  *  a  litde  hand ' ; 
wageniastwif  *  my  hand  is  Httle ' ; 
samastwi,  *  thy  hand  is  little ' ; 
Aotttoshm,  *  his  hand  is  litde.' 

They  have  also  a  present  and  future  tense ; 

tiogaras,  *  dark ' ; 
tiogarasqua, '  it  is  dark ' ; 
T^ogaraky '  it  will  be  dark.' 

But  most  of  the  adjectives  which  coalesce  with  substantives 
distinguish  the  masculine  and  feminine  gender ;    . 

tmqwiohekie, '  a  bad  man ' ; 
hunqueiahekie, '  he  is  a  bad  man ' ; 
gunquetahekte^ '  she  is  a  bad  creature.' 

The  substantive  is  placed  before  the  adjective  when  they  do 
/       not  coalesce. 

The  adjective,  when   implying   Ms'  or  *are,'  goes  before 
the  substantive,  and  the  adjective  becomes  a  verb. 
VOL.  II.  30 
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If  two  adjectives  meet  and  one  coalesces  with  a  substantiye, 
that  whicli  becomes  a  verb  is  placed  last ; 

Unquequeki  hotihektey  *  all  men  are  corrupted.' 

But  if  not  coalescing,  the  substantive  is  placed  between  the 
adjective  and  the  verb  ; 

Oqueki  unquehogu  hotihekU  '  all  men  are  corrupted.' 

ScatOy '  one/  and  ieJceni,  *•  two/  may  coalesce  with  a  sub- 
stantive ;  sk,  3y  or  tshy  '  one/  and  i,  or  ti^  ^  two/  being  respec- 
tively placed  before,  and  tat,  or  to,  *  one/  and  age,  *  two/  at 
the  end  of  the  substantive  ; 


gankochea^  ^ooitt 
skanhochwcUa,  a  door ; 
unqutf  man, 
shiunquetat,  a  man  ; 
tiunquetage,  two  men. 


qjata,  person, 
st^adat,  masc. 
sgc^adat,  fem. 


a  person. 


But  usage  alone  can  learn  when  these  two  words,  one  and 
twOy  do  or  do  not  coalesce  with  a  substantive. 

The  adjective  '  many/  is  often  supplied  by  xotgate,  '  mul- 
titude ' ;  unquegotgate,  ^  many  men.' 

The  comparative  is  formed  by  adding  haga,  or  tshikha ; 
the  superlative  by  adding  tshick  to  the  positive. 

Some  have  no  comparative.  Others  have,  no  superlative 
and  substitute  aquas,  *  very.' 

Pronouns  absolute,  personal  and  possessive: — ^1/  'mine/  t; 
*thou/  *  thine/  Aw;  'he/  'his/  hauha;  'she/  gaiJia;  'we/ 
ni;  '  ye/  his;  'they/  masc.  honuha,  fem.  snuha. 

In  composition,  the  following,  are  placed  before  verbs,  and 
also  before  nouns,  those  marked  *  excepted. 


Sd/em. 


8IHGUI 

AR. 

PLURAL. 

lalper. 

2nd. 

3d. 

2d  fem. 

1st  per. 

2nd. 

Sd. 

g«* 

M> 

ha, 

unque. 

■Va, 

hoti. 

*wmga, 

86, 

ho. 

tiunque. 

8*we, 

hati. 

*WBMa, 

•waha, 

«            ' 

teaaa. 

hanti, 

•w»ge, 

*w&He, 

•waho, 

'tahiaqna, 

tVa, 

tewe. 

hunna. 

4»f 

wash. 

fha. 

tiago. 

teaa'wa. 

*wahanna, 

3«. 

tessa, 

the. 

rgo. 

tiuqiie. 

•wahnnti. 

wfkge, 

tiihi, 

r>, 

taffo, 

t'hiti. 
t*hoti, 
t'hunti. 

ffonti, 
rganti. 


In  passive :  — » '  1/  JunW ; '  thou/  Jetsa ; '  he/  fhuwa,  wahuwa ; 
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*  she,*  guwa  ;  *  we,'  iiunqua ;  *  ye,'  jetswa ;  ^  they,'  masculine, 
fhuwatiy  wahuwaii ;   '  they,'  feminine,  gutoati.* 

Verbs.  —  Active  and  passive  verbs  have  the  same  termina- 
tion, but  the  pronominal  prefix  is  changed  as  stated  above  : 
Wagerioy  '  I  beat ' ;   Junkerio^  '  I  am  beaten/ 
Tenses.  —  GatOy  *  I  say ' ;  gatochne^   '  I  said ' ;  ngato,  *  I 
shall  say.' 

Participle.  —  Haiiie  is  added  to  express  continuation  of 
action  done  or  suffered  : 

Wagioiej  *  I  work ' ;   wagiotehattiey  '  I  am  working/ 
Wagirij  'Icome';   waginhatiie^  '  I  am  coming.' 
Voice,  number,  person,  gender  are  distinguished  by  prefixed 
inseparable  pronouns. 

Infinitive  is  the  root.  The  first  person  of  the  present  indica- 
tive has  the  pronoun  prefixed  and  generally  drops  the  first 
syllable  of  the  infinitive : 

Wcnmtgachtwi,  *  to  see ' ;  gatgachim^  *  I  see.* 
Perfect  is  formed  by  affixing  to  the  present  ochne,  ohquOj 
cktay  nhcy  squa,  hqaOy  sta^  hka^  &c. ;  which  of  these  shall  be 
used  depends  on  and  varies  with  the  termination  of  the  verb  ;-— 


ending  in  ta-chque,  chne, 
"       ''wa-chta, 
«      *'  ra-nha,  ochne. 


Perfect. 
in  qua-$qua, 
"  w  -  hochne, 


ineU,  ti-ungj 

"  aniJi^^1Uiuchqu<L 


Future  by  prefixing  to  present  en,  or  «n,  pronounced  'n* 
Imperative  by  prefixing  or  intercalating  a ;  future  imperative 
by  prefixing  na. 

By  future  imperative  is  meant  a  future  which  orders ;  you 
shall ;  simple  future,  you  will. 

Zeisberger  makes  four  conjugations  besides  irregular  and 
defective  verbs. 

The  prepositions  are  supplied  by  inseparable  suffixes ; 


age,  in  and  upon, 
acii,  wactij  in, 
at^kercL^  on,  upon, 
ocu,  under, 
acta,  at,  on,  by, 


astumiit^  about, 
haUit,  during, 
atiey  along, 
ai%  on  the  other  side, 
ge,  o&ne,  to,  unto, 


toeksgeUia^  near, 
hoquadi,  towards, 
hctctattie,  without, 
acicy  attUf  through. 


*g,  #,10,  are  properly  the  distinguishing  letters  of  pronouns  and  go  of 
the  uiird  person  singular  feminine. 

In  verbs  beginning  with  vfaoit^  the  distinguishing  pronominal  letters 
are  placed  between  the  first  and  second  syllable. 
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But  florae  appear  to  be  used  as  our  prepositions. 
Some  coDJunctioDs  appear  also  to  be  suffix  ;  as  ire,  <for/  *  be<- 
cause' ;  satgatto,  sattoch  garriaxte,  <  you  eat,  you  are  hungry 


H0RON8  OR  Wtandots. 


The  deficiencies  in  Zeisberger's  Grammar  may«  though  but 
very  imperfectly,  be  partly  supplied  by  the  information  respect- 
ing the  language  of  the  rlurons  or  Wyandots,  transmitted  by 
Father  Brebeu^  the  most  eminent  of  the  French  Missionaries 
to  that  Nation.  It  is  s^ontained  in  a  copious  account  of  that 
Nation  (First  Part,  Chap,  iv.)  given  by  him  under  the  date 
of  16th  July,  1636,  and  makes  part  of  the  relations  of  New 
France  for  that  year.     We  annex  its  translation. 

LANGUAGE   OF    THE    HURONS. 

This  is  only  a  foretaste,  in  order  to  show  some  of  its  par- 
ticular character,  until  a  grammar  and  a  dictionary  can  be 
prepared. 

They  have  a  letter  common '  to  the  Montagues  and  the 
Algonkins  for  which  we  have  none  corresponding,  and  wluch 
we  express  by  khi.  They  have  neither  6,/,  Z,  m,p,j,«,  a?, 
or  z.  Most  of  their  words  are  composed  of  vowels.  They 
want  all  the  labial  letters ;  which  is  the  reason  why  they  all  open 
their  lips  so  ungracefully,  and  you  can  hardly  understand  their 
whistling  or  when  they  speak  in  a  low  tone.  As  they  have 
almost  no  virtue  nor  religion  nor  science  nor  police,  they  have 
no  simple  words  significative  of  whatever  is  connected  with  those. 
And  we  are  much  embarrassed  in  explaining  to  them  many 
fine  things  derived  from  such  knowledge.  But  compound 
words  are  in  great  use  and  have  the  same  force  as  the  adjective 
and  substantive  united  together.  Andatarassiy  ^  fresh  bread.' 
Achitetsif  *  a  long  foot.'  The  variety  of  those  compounded 
words  is  very  great,  and  the  key  of  the  secret  of  their 
language.  They  have  the  same  various  genders  as  ourselves, 
the  same  variety  of  number  as  the  Greeks.*    Moreover  a  kind 

*  Alluding  to  the  daal. 
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of  relative  decleii3ion  which  embraces  in  itself  the  possessive 
pronoun,  meus^  tuus,  suus ;  for  instance,  tatacan^  '  my  brother/ 
aiatacany  ^  my  brothers ' ;  satacan^  *  thy  brother/  Uaiacanj  <  thy 
brothers ' ;  otacanj  <  his  brother,'  atatacaUy  '  his  brothers*'  As 
td  cases,  they  have  them  all,  or  they  supply  them  by  very  well 
adapted  particles. 

The  wonder  is  that  all  their  nouns  may-  be  universally  con* 
jugated.  Thus  gaon,  ^  old ' ;  agaotiy  ^  he  is  old ' ;  aga<mc^ 
'  he  was  old ' ;  agaonhaj  *he  is  going  to  grow  old,'  lie.  And 
likewise  iataean^  ^  my  brother ' ;  oniatacan^  ^  we  are  bmthers ' ; 
aniatacaneheny  <  we  were  brothers.'  That  is  rich  ;  this  is  not« 
A  noun  implying  relation  always  implies  with  them  one  of 
Uie  three  persons  of  the  posseissive  pronoun ;  so  thiu  they  can- 
not say  simply  '  father,' '  son,'  ^  master,' '  servant,'  but  they  are 
constrained  to  say  one  of  the  three,  ^  my  father,'  *  thy  father/ 
'  his  frther ' ;  although  1  formerly  translated  in  a  prayer  one  of 
their  nouns  by  that  of  father.*  We  are  accoroingly  embar- 
rassed how  to  say  properly  in  their  language,  £i  the  name  of 
the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Would 
you  think  it  proper  to  substitute  m  lieu  thereof.  In  the  name  of 
our  Father  and  of  hie  Son  and  of  their  Holy  Ghoat.  Indeed 
it  seems  that  the  Three  Persons  of  The  Most  Holy  Trinity 
would  be  sufficiently  expressed  in  that  way ;  the  tUrd  being 
in  fiict  the  Holy  Spirit  of  the  First  and  Second  ;  the  Second 
the  Son  of  the  First ;  and  the  First,  Our  Father,  in  the  words 
of  the  Apostle,  Ephesians  iii. ;  and  according  to  the  example 
of  our  Lord,  both  in  our  Lord's  prayer  and  also  in  St. 
John  XX.  "  I  ascend  to  my  Father  and  to  yours."  May  we 
dare  to  do  so  until  the  Huron  language  becomes  richer,  or 
until  the  Hurons  may  acquire  other  languages  ?  We  wiU  do 
nothing  without  advice. 

Speaking  of  that  name,  father^  another  difficulty  occurs  in 
making  those  who  have  no  father  on  earth  say.  Our  Father 
who  art  in  heaven.  They  consider  it  as  an  insult  to  speak  to 
them  of  the  dead  whom  they  did  love.  A  woman,  whose 
mother  was  lately  dead,  almost  gave  up  the  wish  of  being 

*  Father  Brebeuf  here  alludes  to  his  translation  of  a  religious  tract 
into  Huron,  made  by  him  before  he  was  master  of  the  language,  and 
in  which  he  had  Bjtnick  off  the  characteristic  letter  of  the  pronoun  of 
the  first  person  from  the  Huron  word  for  my  faihtr ;  which  was  bad 
Indian.  This  translation  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  Champlain^i 
£dition« 
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baptized,  on  being  taught  through  carelessness.  Honor  thy 
father  and  mother. 

As  to  verbs,  what  is  most  remarkable  in  their  language  is, 
6rst,  that  tbey  have  some  for  animated  beings  and  others  for 
things  without  life  ;  secondly,  that  they  vary  their  tenses  and 
also  their  numbers  in  as  many  ways  as  the  Greeks;  besides 
which  the  first  person  as  well  of  the  dual  as  of  the  plural  is 
also  double.  For  in  order  to  say,  for  instance,  '  we  set  off, 
thou  and  I,'  you  must  say  kiarasata  ;  and  to  say,  *  we  set  off, 
he  and  I,'  aiarasata  ;*  likewise  in  the  plural,  '  we  set  off,  sev- 
eral of  us,'  (nou8  autres)  aaarascaa ;  '  we  set  off  along  with 
you,'  enarasota. 

Beside  that  they  have  a  double  conjugation  ;  and  I  believe 
this  to  be  common  to  all  the  American  languages.  One  is 
simple  like  that  of  the  Latin  and  French.  Ithiaton,  *  I  write/ 
chiehiatonCy  *  thou  writest,'  chahiatonc,  <  he  writes,'  aaahiatonCf 

*  we  write,'  scsahiatonCy  *  you  write,'  attihiatonc^  *  they  write.' 

The  other  way  of  conjugating  may  be  called  reciprocal,  in- 
asmuch as  the  action  signified  by  the  verb  is  always  terminated 
in  some  person  or  some  thing ;  so  that,  instead  of  saying  as  we 
do  in  three  words,  /  love  thee,  the  Hurons  say  in  one  word, 
onnonhfte ;  and  also,  /  love  you  bothy  inonhse ;  I  love  you 
fnanvy  nanonhsey  &c. 

What  I  find  most  singular  is  that  there  is  a  feminine  conju- 
gation, at  least  in  the  third  person  of  the  singular  and  plural ; 
for  we  have  not  discovered  with  certainty  the  distinction  else- 
where. Here  is  an  instance ;  Ihaton,  '  he  says ' ;  Laton^ 
*she  says';  Ihonton,  *  they  say,  (the  men)';  tonton,  'ihey 
say,  (the  women)  '.  The  principal  distinction  of  that  feminine 
conjugation  is  the  want  of  the  letter  h,  with  which  the  mas- 
culine abounds;  perhaps  in  order  that  the  women  should 
understand  that  there  must  be  notiiing  harsh  or  severe  in  their 
words  and  manners,  but  that  grace  and  mildness  must  be  on 
their  lips,  according  to  the  same  lex  dementia  in  lingua  efus. 

They  are  fond  of  similes,  trivial  sayings,  and  proverbs. 
Here  is  a  common  one  ;  Tichiout  etoatendi,  '  there,'  say  they, 

*  is  the  fallen  star,'  when  they  see  somebody  fat  and  in  good 
order.  It  is  because  they  believe  that  on  a  certain  day  a  star 
fell  from  heaven  in  the  shape  of  a  fat  goose.  Amantes  Hbi 
$omnia  fingunt. 

*  The  same  distinction  is  made  in  the  Cherokee  language. 
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CHEROKEE. 

Ws  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Pickering  for  our  first  knowledge 
of  the  structure  and  grammatical  forms  of  the  Cherokee 
language.  Unfortunately  he  has  published  only  the  com- 
mencement of  his  Grammar,  of  which  a  very  concise  outline 
is  here  given.  We  refer  for  further  details  to  the  Grammar 
itself  and  to  the  essay  on  Indian  languages,  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  sixth  volume  of  Dr,  Lieber's  American  edition  of  the  "  Con- 
versations-Lexicon/' which  is  understood  to  have  also  been 
written  by  Mr.  Pickering.  But  we  give  entire  the  answers  of 
the  Rev.  S.  A.  Worcester  to  twelve  grammatical  queries,  which 
were  circulated  at  my  request,  in  the  year  1826,  by  the  War 
Department.  They  have  not  been  answered  from  any  other 
quarter. 

EXTRACTED   FROM  MR.  PICKERINe's   GRAMMAR. 

There  is  no  word  corresponding  precisely  with  the  English 
articles  a  and  the.  Instead  of  these  the  Cherokees  use 
sdktvahy  ^  one ' ;  or  AtaA,  '  this ' ;  and  nasJciy  or,  na^  *  that.' 
These  words  are  indeclinable. 

The  masculine  and  feminine  genders  appear  to  be  no  other- 
wise distinguished  than  by  the  different  names  given  to  the 
male  and  female  respectively  of  certain  animals,  or  by  using, 
with  the  name  of  the  animal,  words  signifying,  male,  or  female. 
But  the  nouns  are  arranged  under  the  two  classes  of  animate 
and  inanimate  beings  ;  a  distinction  which  is  denoted  by  varied 
inflections  in  the  plural  of  nouns,  in  the  inseparable  possessive 
pronouns,  and  in  the  verbs. 

There  are  three  numbers,  singular,  dual,  and  plural ;  but  in 
nouns  the  termination  is  the  same  for  the  dual  and  the  plural. 
The  distinction  is  made  by  a  varied  inflection  in  the  inseparable 
possessive  pronouns.* 

The  plural  of  nouns  is  formed  by  the  prefixes  t,  ie,  h',  ts^ 
and  aniy  iint,  united  to  the  singular ;  the  four  first  being  com- 
monly used  in  the  plurals  of  inanimate,  and  the  two  last  in 
those  of  the  animate  class,  though  not  invariably.     When  an 

*  And  also,  as  appeard  in  the  essay,  in  the  inseparable  pexvonal  pro- 
nouns united  to  the  verb: 
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adjective  accompanies  the  noun,  the  plural  prefix  is  id  soido 
instances  added  to  both,  and  in  some  others  to  the  adjective 
alooe. 

Examples. 

tlukung,  a  tree;    ekwoni,  a  river;    atsntsu,  a  boy, 
tettlukung,  trees ;  tsekwoni,  rivers ;   -anitsutsu,  boys, 

ekwahi  tlukung,  a  large  tru ;     usti  kihli,  a  Utile  dog, 
tsekwahi  tetlukung,  large  trees ;  ^tsunasti  kihli,  little  dogs. 

asi  sunkuta,  a  good  apph ;   asi  seti,  a  good  wabnU, 
tanasi  sankuta,  good  c^les ;   ttsasi  seti,  good  wabmis. 

The  nouns  have  no  inflections  expressivCj  as  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  lan^ages,  of  cases. 

When  the  mseparable  possessive  pronouns  are  combbed 
with  nouns,  the  dual  is  expressed  by  a  varied  inflection  in  the 
pronoun  alone.  But  a  distinction  is  also  made  in  the  dual  and 
plural  of  the  pronoun  (of  the  first  person)  between  *our/ 
meaning  of  you  and  me^  and  '  our,'  meanmg  of  him  or 
them  and  mc,  and  in  all  the  numbers  of  the  third  person,  (A«, 
their),  according  as  the  person  or  persons  may  be  absent  or 
present.  But  from  the  two  examples  given,  those  iixseparab^e 
pronouns  are  not  always  the  same. 


my, 

huj  qf  one  present^ 
kisy  of  one  absenlj 

ouTf  of  thee  and  me, 
otir,  of  his  and  me, 
your,  of  you  <uw, 
their^qfthem  ttpo  present, 
their,  qf  them  ttoo  absent. 

ow^qfyouaUandme, 
our,  qfihem  all  and  me, 
your,  of  you  all, 
their,  of  fftem  aU  present, 
their,  qfihem  all  absent 


Examples. 

tsinelung, 
hinelung, 
ka  n^lung,  - 
ka  n^ung. 

ini  nelung, 
asti  nelung, 
isti  nelung, 
tuni  nelung, 
ani  nelung. 

iti  nelung, 
atsi  nelung, 
itsi  nelung, 
tani  nelung, 
ani  nelung, 


kearL 

aki  nahwi, 
tsa  nahwi, 
tu  nahwi, 
u  nahwi. 

kini  nahwi, 
akini  nahwi 
sti  nahwi, 
tuni  nahwi, 
uni  nahwL 

iki  nahwi, 
aki  nahwi, 
itsi  nahwi, 
tuni  nahwi, 
uni  nahwL 


*  Jn  this  instance  the  two  prefixes  ts  and  un  are  used. 

t  The  anunate  prefix  an  used  for  apple ;  the  Mtanifliate  ts  for  walnnt 
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When  the  noun  is  in  the  plural,  (houses,  hearts^  this  is 
formed  by  the  addition  of  the  usual  preQxes  placed  before  the 
pronoun. 

EZTBACTKD   FBOM  UXU  FICKX&IITG'b   X88AT. 

The  same  distinctions  of  dual  and  plural  are  found  in  the 
conjugations  of  verbs,  distinguishing  in  like  manner  in  the 
personal  pronouns  we,  whether  it  means  thou  (or  you)  and  /, 
or  he  (or  they)  and  1 ;  and  in  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person, 
whether  he  isy  or  they  are  absent  or  present.  (See  the  Essaj.) 
Many  other  peculiarities  are  also  noticed  in  the  same  paper. 
The  plural  prefixes  are  affixed  to  the  verb,  when  the  object  of 
the  action  is  in  the  plural.  Moods,  in  the  general  sense  of  any 
modification  in  the  action,  are  numerous,  such  as,  'I  dio 
habitually,'  '  I  am  at  liberty  to  do,'  &;c.,  expressed  bv  varied 
inflections.  In  the  same  way  the  action  b  distinguished  if  done 
collectivelv  or  distributively,  '  he  is  tying  thee  and  me  to- 
gether,' nTcinalumha\  'he  is  tying  thee  and  me,  Ikut  each 
separately,'  tetiTdnalunrihay  &;c. 


ANSWERS  TO  GRAMMATICAL  QUERIES  BY  REV.  S.  A. 
WORCESTER,  MISSIONARY  TO  THE  CHEROKEBS. 

1.  Are  nouns,  whether  substantive  or  adjective,  indeclinable  ? 
Ans.   All  adjectives  and   many    substantives   are   declined. 

Many  substantives  are  indeclinable. 

2.  Do  the  varied  inflections  apply  to  number,  gender,  tense, 
or  case  ? 

Ans,  The  inflections  of  substantives  apply  to  number  and 
person ;  of  adjectives  to  number  and  person,  and  sometimes  to 
tense. 


Tsi-Bka-ya, 

Hi-ika-ya, 

A-ska-ya, 

I-ni-ika-ra, 

Aw-Bti-aka-ya, 

I-ati-ska-ya, 

I-ti-aka-ya, 

Aw-tsi-ska-ya, 

I-tfli-ska-ya, 

Ani-ttka-ya, 

VOL.  II. 


Examples. 


I  (am)  I 
thou  a  man. 
a  man, 

ikou  and  I  mtn, 
kt  and  I  men. 
ye  ttDO  men. 
ye  and  I  men. 
ihey  and  I  men. 
ye  men. 
men. 

31 


Kaw*Bi-yu, 

Haw-Bi-ya» 

Aw-si-yu, 

l-naw-0i-yu, 

Aw-Btaw-ti-yu, 

I-Btaw-si-yu, 

Artaw-Bt-ya, 

Aw-tsaw-Bi-yu, 

I-tBaw-Bi-ya, 

A-naw-Bi-yu,  > 

Tsaw-Bi-yu,    J 


I(om)good. 
thou  good, 
he,  she,  or  U  good, 
thou  and  I  good, 
he  and  Igwtd. 
ye  ttoo  good, 
ye  and  J  good, 
they  and  J  good, 
ye  good. 

ihey  good. 
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A-^MW'si-yu  is  applied  to  animate  objects  and  things  of  a 
solid  shape.     Tsavh-si-yu  to  other  things* 

Pretent  tente.  U-ni-tsa-ta,  many. 
Patt  tense.      U-ni-tsa-tung. 
Future  teme.  U-ni-tsa-te-sti. 


The  adjective  may  become  a  verb,  thus ; 

U-ni«tsa-ta,  there  are  many. 
U-ni-tsa-tung-gi,  there  were  many. 
U^ni-tsaote-stiy  there  will  be  many. 

Substantives  denoting  relationship  and  those  which  neces- 
sarily imply  a  possessor,  as  the  members  of  the  body,  &c., 
usually  have  inflections  denoting  the  number  and  person  of  the 
possessor.    Thus ; 


£-taw-U,  •  myfluher, 

Taa-Uw-ta,  thy  father, 

U*taw-Uy  his  faiher, 

Gi-ni-taw-ta,  ihjf  and  my  father, 

Aw-gi-ni-taw-(a,    hu  and  my  father, 
I-iU-uw*tay  the  father  if  you 

two. 


I-gi-taw-ta, 

Aw-gi-taw-tfty 

I-Ui-taw-ta, 

U-iii-taw-ta» 

Ti-gi-taw-U/ 

Ti-tsaptaw-tay 

Tiu-Uw-ta, 


your  and  my  father, 
lis  and  my  father, 
yourfather, 
their  father, 
my  fathers, 
tkyfttthers, 
his  fathers^  &c. 


Tsi-skaw-li,  my  head, 
Hi-skaw-li,  thy  head^ 
A-skaw-li,  his  head, 
Ti-ni-skaw-li,  thy  head  and  mine,  fyc. 

8.  How  many  numbers  ?  Is  there  a  dual,  or  definite  plural, 
or  both,  besides  the  general  or  indefinite  plural  ? 

Ans.  In  the  first  and  second  persons,  or  rather  in  the  second 
person  and  in  the  combinations  of  the  first  and  second,  and 
of  the  first  and  third  persons,  there  is  a  dual  as  well  as  a  plural 
number.  In  the  third  person  there  is  no  distinction  between 
dual  and  plural. 

4.  Of  what  inflections  are  pronouns  susceptible  ?  Do  they 
depend  on  number,  gender  ?  Do  those  used  in  the  conjugation 
of  verbs  differ  from  those  used  in  an  absolute  sense  ?  <  W  ho  saw 
thee  ? '     <  He  —  he  saw ' :    Does  the  word  he  difier  ? 
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Ans. 


EXAMPLSS* 


mynlf, 
thyself. 


A*quuiig['-0Oiig[ , 

Tiung-Bang, 

U-wa-san|r,  ^  * 

Ta-wa*8ung,  > 

Gi-nunif-ioiig,  Hwu^LaursdveSf 

Aw-gi-noog-siuify  Aeaiia/^(mr««foe«, 

I-itang-iaii|r,  y«  two  wmrsehesy 

I-Jtang-Bung,  y«  an(i  7,  ourselves, 

A  w-kiingHniiigy  tA«y  4^  7,  amrsdoes, 


U-nnng-siuig,   > 
Ta-Dung^siingy ) 


fAaniMl«e#, 


A-qu«-tM-li» 
Tsa-Uie-li, 
U-tse-li,    I 
Tu-tse-li,  5 

Aw-gi-na-tte-Uy 

I-sU-tse-li, 

l-ka-tse-li, 

Aw-ka-tae-U, 

I-tsa-tse-li. 

U-na-tsd-U,    ) 

Ta-na^tae-li,  > 


my  or  mtnM, 

thy, 

kiSfkett 

ku  and  my, 
yours  {of  you  two,) 
yours  and  my, 
thtir  and  my^ 


thwr. 


When  the  noun  united  with  the  possessive  pronoun  is  in  the 
plural  (more  than  one,)  the  plural  sign  is  prefixed  to  the  pro* 
noun,  as  in  the  following  table.  Ex. :  *  my  cow/  ayuatseU  wdka  ; 
'  my  cows/  tiquatseli  waka. 


TiqiiatMli, 

Titsataeli, 
Ti-gi-na-tie-li, 


thy, 


',(oftkee^ms) 
THLW-gt-na-tse-li,  our,(^him^ms) 
Ti4ta-tM-Ii, 
Ti-ka^tse-li, 


TsatKli,  ) 
Titatseli, ) 
Tsaw-ka-tM-liy 
Ti-taa-tM-U, 
Tra-na-tse-ll.    > 
Tl-ta-na-tM-U,  y 


his,  her, 
oar,(rfihmn^me) 


their. 


(of  you  two) 
( of  you  ^  me) 

The  second  form  of  the  third  person,  Tu-wa-iungy  Ta^ise^U^ 
&c«  denotes  an  intention  that  the  person  spoken  of  should  bear 
what  b  said. 

^-jtcuM^^nif^,  with  a  little  variationof  accent,  signifies  'I  only ' ; 
a-quung'iung'hiy  the  same  emphatic,  a^ung^iung'hi'-yu,  more 
empbaSc,  ^  I  entirely  akMoe' :  chauchtse-b, '  my ' ;  chmorUe^Mcay 
emphatic,  'mine';  thquO'tse'ti'ka'ya,  more  empnatic,  'truly 
mine,'  ^  my  own.' 

The  above  examples  exhibit  all  the  inflections  of  pronouns. 
The  personal  pronouns  a-yungj '  I,"  we ' ;  ni-At, '  thou/  '  ye ' ; 
na  or  na^ii  '  he,' '  she,' '  it/  '  that,'  '  they/  '  those,'  as  well  as 
the  intenrogative  and  demonstrative  pronouns,  be.  are  inde- 
elioable. 

If  the  prefixes  of  verbs  be  considered  as  inseparable  pronouns, 
they  are  entirelv  different  from  those  used  absolutely  ;  but  it  b 
very  doubtful  whether  they  should  be  so  considered,  particularly 
as  the  separate  pronouns  often  arCf  and  in  cases  of  emphasis 
must  be  used  with  the  verb. 

Ka-gaw  tia-MWrhe-'if  *  Who  saw  thee  ? '  Na, '  He.'  Na^a-gi^ 
gaw-hung'gi, 'He  saw  me.'  The  pronoun  in  both  instances  b 
the  same.  In  the  former  case  however,  na^i  b  commonly 
used  ;  in  the  latter  it  is  never  or  at  least  seldom  used. 
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5.  Besides  pronominal  combinations  and  the  inflections  de- 
pending on  number,  person,  tense,  and  mood ;  of  wiiat  other  in- 
flections are  verbs  susceptible  ? 

Ans.  Several ;  but  I  am  not  able  to  enumerate  or  define  them. 
In  the  first  place,  those  depending  on  number,  person,  mode,  and 
tense  are  almost  innumerable.  Some  specimens  maj  be  seen 
in  recent  and  current  numbers  of  the  Cherokee  Phoenix  (Dec. 
1829.)  The  forms  of  the  verb  denote  the  number  and  person, 
both  of  (be  subject  and  object  of  the  verb.  They  also  denote 
whether  the  object  be  animate  or  inanimate ;  whether  or  not  the 

Eerson  spoken  of,  whether  as  agent  or  object,  is  expected  to 
ear  what  is  said ;  and  in  regard  to  the  dual  and  plural  numbers, 
whether  the  action  terminates  upon  the  several  objects  collec- 
tively, as  it  were  one  object,  or  upon  each  individual  separately 
considered.  The  relations  expressed  by  relative  pronouns,  are 
in  Cherokee  expressed  by  inflections  of  the  verb.  Circumstan- 
ces expressed  in  English  and  other  languages  by  prepositions, 
are  in  Cherokee  expressed  by  forms  of  the  verb.  Several  re- 
lations of  place  and  motion  are  so  expressed. 

Examples. 

Ga-Iung-i-ha,  I  am  tying  it. 

Tsi-ya-lung-i-ha,  /  am  tyiw  him. 

Ka-Iung-i-ha,  lamtyinghimy  (implying  an  intention  that 

he  shall  hear.) 
Ga-tsi-ya-lung-i-ha,  /  am  tying    them  (those  persons)  to^ 

gether. 
Te-ga-tsi-ya-lung-i-ha,  /  am  tying  them,  each  separately. 
Ga-lung-i-ha,  he  is  tying  it,  or  him. 
Taw-lung-i-ha,  he  is  tying  him,  (meaning  that  the  person 

tying  shall  hear.) 
Ka-lung-i-ha,  he  is  tying  it,  (meaning  that  the  person  tying 

shall  hear.) 
Tu-lung-i-ha,  he  is  tying  him,  (meaning  that  the  person  tied 

shall  hear.) 
A-qua-lung-i-ha,  he  is  tying  me. 
Tsa-lung-i-ha,  he  is  tying  thee,  fyc. 
Ga-lung-i-he-sti,  I  shall  %e  tying  it. 
Wi-ga-lung-i-he-sti,  I  shall  be  tying  (a  distant  olnect.) 
Ni-ga-lung-i-he-sti,  1  shall  by  that  time  be  tying  U, 
Wi-ni-ga-lung-i-he-sti,  /  shall  by  that  time  be  tying  (a  dis- 

tant  object.) 
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Hi-&-tsi-ga-lung-i-ha,  this  which  I  am  tying. 

A-yung-hi-a-tsi-ga-lung-i-ha,  /  who  am  tying  this, 

A-i,  he  is  going  J  i.  e.  moving,  in  whatever  direction, 

Wa-i,  he  is  going  away  (from  the  speaker.) 

Ta-ya-i,  he  is  moving  towards  usj  he  is  coming. 

Na-i,  he  is  moving  over  against,  he  is  passing  by  or  moving 

as  if  passing  by. 
Ga-lung-i-ha,  {as  above)  I  am  tying" it, 
Tsi-ya-lung-Ie-ha,  lam  tying  it  for  him, 
GaJung-sti-ha,  J  am  tying  ivith  it,     A-sti-ga-luDg-sti-ha,  I 

am  tying  it  with  a  string. 
(Jaw-whe-li-a,  J  am  writing. 
Tsi-yaw-whe-la-ne-ha,  I  am  writing  to  or  for  him. 
Ga-*lung-i-hung-gi,    he  was    tying  it,   (implying  that  the 

speaker  was  an  eyewitness.) 
Ga-*lung-i-he-i,  he  was  tying  it,  (implying  that  the  speaker 

was  not  an  eyetaitness.) 
Gra-Iung-i-he-i,  /  was  tying  it,  (implying  that  I  was  wncon^ 

sciouSf  as  in  sleepS 
Ea-Iaw-ska,  he  is  passing  here. 
Wi-ka-law-ska,  he  is  passing  a  place  at  some  distance. 
Ti-ka-Iaw-ska^  he  is  passing  this  way  by,  or  coming  from  a 

distant  place. 

6.  la  what  manner  are  words  compounded  ?  And  are  there  a 
great  many  compound  words  ? 

Ans.  There  are  few  if  any  which  can  strictly  he  called  com- 
pounds. Words  are  frequently  placed  in  juxta-position,  as  ka-ta» 
a^y  'earth-bottle/  i.  e.  ^  earthen  jug' ;  in  which  case  it  might 
oubted  whether  to  consider  the  whole  as  a  compound  word^ 
or  the  former  as  a  substantive  used  adjectively.  Proper  names^ 
however,  are  often  formed  as  compound  words  by  uniting  in  one 
syllable^  the  last  syllable  of  one  word  and  the  first  of  another,  as, 
Xavhnung'Waw^iy  *  Bear's-paw,  ^  (the  name  of  a  man,)  com- 
pounded of  yaw-nung,  *  a  bear/  and  u-waw-yi,  *  his  paw ' ; 
A-mu-ska-^e-ti,  *  Dreadful-water/  (a  man's  name,)  of  a-m&, 
^  water/  and  U'ska-se-tiy  ^  dreadful.' 

Since  writing  the  last  paragraph  I  recollect  instances  of  com- 
mon nouns  compounded  in  the  same  manner  as  proper  names 
above :  o-me-^uo-At,  *  the  sea/  of  a'^na,  ^  water/  and  e^quo^hi, 
^ great' ;  o-mo^ye-'Zi,  ^island/  of  a-tn^  and  a^e-liy  ^  the  midst' ; 
qua^Urna'Sti,  ^  plums/  of  qua-nung,  ^  peach/  and  u^nO'Sti,  *  lit- 
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7.  Same  question  as  to  deriyative  words. 

Ans.  All  derivatives  or  nearly  all  are  from  verbs.  The 
principal  of  these  are  from  verbal  nouns,  and  verbs  formed  fix>m 
other  verbs ;  unless  participles  also,  of  which  there  are  many, 
be  denominated  a  distinct  part  of  speech.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  names  of  things  are  verbal  nouns,  each  expressing  some 
attribute  of  the  thing  named. 

Examples. 

Axe,  Tca-hirya^stij  *  something  to  chop  with,'  from  Ui4u'yar 
$kay  *  I  chop.'  *  Paper,'  Tcaw-vjht-lij '  to  write  upon,'  from  kavh 
iffhe-U-a, '  1  am  writing.'  *  Pen,'  ti-Jcaw'tDhe-lo'ttf  *  to  write  with,' 
from  the  same.  *  Horse,'  saw-qui4i,  *  pack  carrier,'  from  tc-tato- 
ouf-/a,  ^  he  carries  a  pack.'  *  House,'  i.  e.  dwelling,  a'ta-ne- 
tungi  *  where  some  one  dwells,'  from  tsi-ne'la,  *  I  dwell.'  '  Hand- 
kerchief,' a-ya^tlaw^  <  to  go  round  the  neckj'  from  a^qua^O' 
iZuj^,  ^  I  have  round  my  neck.' 

The  followmg  are  specimens  of  verbs  derived  from  verbs, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  coming  under  the  present  question, 
at  under  the  fifth  question.  Each  of  them  runs  through  the  in* 
flection  of  number,  person,  mode,  and  tense. 

Primitive  word  Oarhmg-i^a^  I  am  tying. 

Oa4ung^U'hi'kd^  I  am  coming  to  tie. 

4jfa'lut^k''g&f  I  am  going  to  tie. 

Oa4ung4i-si4iai  I  am  tying  over  again,  (that  is,  for  tbe 

purpose  of  tying  better.) 
GaAw^'-U-UHni-huhaf  I  am  coming  to  tie  it  over  again* 
Cra'lung'li'ta-ne'gay  I  am  going  to  tie  it  over  again. 
Cra'lung'li-taW'ha^Iam  tjringhere  and  there,  —  gobg  about 

tying. 
Oa-'btng'li-taw'li'hi'haj  I  am  coming  to  tie  here  and  there — 

to  go  about  tying. 
Ochhmg^utaxQ^h'gaj  I  am  going  to  go  about  tying. 
Ga4yng'$tuha^  I  am  tying  with  it. 
Oa4urig'9tar^i4ii-'ha^  I  am  coming  to  tie  with  it. 
Xla'hmg'Sta'^fie'ga^  I  am  going  to  tie  with  it.     . 
Ga'lung'Sti^$aw'H''ha,  I  am  tying  over  again  with  it. 
Crchhu^'Sti'saw'^a'ni-ht'haj  I  am  coming  to  tie  over  again 

with  it. 
0€hlung'8tusaw4a*ne'gaf  I  am  going  to  tie  over  again  with 
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Oa4iing'^starni'tavf'hay  I  am  tying  here  and  there  with  it. 
Gehlung'StcHu-iaW'li'hi'haf  I  am  coming  to  tie  here  and 

there  with  it* 
Oarlung''3t4Mii-tau}'le''gay  I  am  going  to  tie  here  and  there 

with  it. 
Othlung'StUsa'ni'iau^ha,  I  am  tying  over  again  here  and 

there  with  it. 
Oo'lung'Stusa'm'iatO'li'hi'ha^  I  am  coming  to  tie  over  again 

here  and  there  with  it. 
Oa-lung'Sti-sa'ni'tatD'le'^af  I  am  going  to  tie  over  agam 

here  and  there  with  it. 
Oa-lung'<iW'hun^''8kay  I  am  finishing  tying. 
G0-2ii9ig-at0-ni-At-Aa,  I  am  commg  to  finish  tying. 
Ga^lung^aw^^'ga,  I  am  going  to  finish  tying. 
Ga-'lung'auHn-ti'hay  I  am  finishing  tying  over  agam.     And 

so  on  through  aU  the  above  forms. 

8.  Is  there  much  irregularity  in  the  same  dialecty  in  the  con- 
jugations, verbal  forms,  or  transitions,  and  in  the  various  species 
of  inflections  ? 

Ans.  There  are  a  few  and  but  few  irregular  words.  In  gen- 
eral, the  language  is  very  regular  in  its  inflections.  Yet  the  va- 
riety is  so  great  as  to  render  the  task  of  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  them  extremely  difficult. 

9.  Are  adverbs  and  other  words  indeclinable  in  the  Euro- 
pean languages,  declinable  in  the  Indian  dialect  ? 

Ans.  Not  in  the  Cherokee  language. 

10.  Do  women  use,  in  any  case,  and  if  any,  in  which,  dilSer- 
ent  words  or  inflections  from  men  ? 

Ans.  Men  use  ung-gi-ni-K/  mjr  elder  brother* ;  ung-gi-^ung- 
tliy  *  my  younger  brother' ;  ung-gt-tawy  *  my  sister  * :  women  use 
ung'gi'taWf  '  my  brother ' ;  ung-gulung^  *  my  sister ' :  ung-gi- 
wi-nungj  *  my  nephew,'  is  used  by  women  only. 

11.  I>oes  the  substantive  verb  to  be  exist  in  the  Indian  lan- 
guages in  a  distinct  form,  and  not  as  a  compound  ? 

Am.  The  verb  Ge^ha  signifies  ^  I  live  '  or  *  I  exist.'  Its  pri- 
mary signification  appears  to  be '  I  exist,'  inasmuch  as  it  is  appli- 
cable to  inanimate  objects,  and  simply  affirms  their  existence. 
It  is  not  used  as  an  auxiliary,  nor  in  connenon  with  attributes, 
like  the  English  /  amj  the  Latin  ^tim,  the  Greek  upU,  and  as 
amahtt  jum,  <  I  was  loved,' Aomo  mm,  ^  I  am  a  man,'  bcnusnm/1 
am  good,'  &c.  The  Cherokee  verb  Uke  the  English  I  exists  exr 
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presses  existence  simply,  and  cannot  be  associated  with  another 
word,  so  as  to  express  mode  of  existence.  The  English  /  am, 
is  so  constantly  associated  with  a  noun  or  adjective  expressing 
what  I  am,  that  he,  who,  through  an  interpreter,  would  attempt 
to  find  it  in  the  Cherokee  language,  would  almost  invariably 
frame  a  sentence,  which,  in  the  translation,  would  exclude  it; 
and  would  be  likely  to  form  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  to  be 
found.  Yet  the  verb  of  existence  is  to  be  found,  and  that  m  per- 
petual use.  It  may  be  so  with  other  Indian  languages,  where  it 
18  said  there  is  no  verb  of  existence.     I  know  not. 

The  verb  ge-ha  is  also  used  in  connexion  with  adverbs  or 
nouns  of  place,  to  denote  where  a  person  or  thing  is  habitually, 
and  then,  in  regard  to  persons  may  be  rendered  to  dwelly  BSga- 
luw-la-ti  e-hay  ^  he  dwells  above.' 

There  is  also  another  verb,  ge-sung-si,  used  only  in  the  past 
and  future  tenses  and  m  the  sense  oT  the  imperative  mode, 
which  corresponds  to  the  verb  to  be  as  an  impersonal  verb  and 
as  connected  with  an  attributive. 

Tsuska-yOf  I  (am)  a  man. 

Tsi-ska^a  ge-sung-gi,  I  was  a  man. 

Tsi-sJca-ya  ge-se^stiy  I  shall  be  a  man,  or,  (with  a  little  va« 

nation  of  intonation)  let  me  be  a  man. 
U-ne^gung  ge-sung-gij  he  was  white. 
U-^p-ne^gung  gesung-giy  they  were  white. 

The  changes  of  person  and  number  belong  to  the  words  in 
connexion,  and  not  to  the  verb  ge-sung-gi,  *  it  was,'  which  is 
strictly  impersonal.  Instances  of  the  use  of  this  verb  and  of  a 
verbal  noun  derived  from  it,  viz.  ge-sung-i,  '  the  being  so,' 
occur  in  the  translation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  see. 

This  verb  occurs  less  frequently  than  it  otherwise  would,  on 
account  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  language,  in  which  the  place 
of  adjectives  which  in  other  languages  are  used  to  express  al- 
most all  attributes,  is  supplied  in  great  part  by  verbs ;  as  Tn- 
nurwaw'gay  ' I  am  cold' ;  a-gi-tlung-gay  *  I  am  sick,'  &c. 

12.  In  what  particulars,  exclusive  of  those  above  alluded  to, 
does  the  dialect  differ  from  the  English  or  other  languages  fa- 
miliar to  us  ? 

Ans.  The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  the  language  is  what 
Mr.  Du  Ponceau  has  called  its  polysynthetic  character.  This  it 
possesses  m  the  highest  degree.    This  feature  is  the  occaskm 
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of  another,  viz.  in  some  forms  it  is  remwrkMy  polysylkdnc. 
The  following  example  may  be  taken,  in  addition  to  those  which 
have  already  appeared,  as  illustrating  both  these  characteristics. 
It  is  but  a  single  word : 

WirnutaW'ti-ge-girnO'  li-skaW'lwng'ta-naW'ne'li'ti'Se'sH ; 

which  may  be  rendered  in  English, 

^  They  will  by  that  time  have  nearly  done  granting  (favors) 
from  a  distance  to  thee  and  to  me.' 

The  following  peculiarities  also  exist. 

Every  syllable  in  the  language  ends  with  a  vowel  sound. 

There  are  few  monosyllables,  very  few,  I  believe  only  15. 
These  are  all  interjections  and  adverbs,  except  one,  na,  which 
is  sometimes  an  adverb  and  sometimes  a  pronoun.  This  num- 
ber excludes  a  few  syllables  which  are  really  perhaps  distinct 
words,  but  which  like  the  Latin  qucy  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  end  of  other  words. 

There  are  no  prepositions. 

There  is  no  relative  pronoun. 

Adjectives  are  comparatively  few,  their  place  being  supplied 
by  attributive  verbs.  Verbs  constitute  by  far  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  Cherokee  than  of  European  languages. 

Most  adjectives,  and  many  substantives,  may  assume  verbal 
pre6xes,  and  be  used  as  verbs ;  substantives  and  many  adjectives 
only  in  the  present  tense,  but  other  adjectives  in  the  most  simple 
forms  of  present,  past,  and  future. 

There  are  very  few  abstract  terms,  though  the  language  is 
not  entirely  destitute  of  such. 


NOTES  ON  THE  SELECT  SENTENCES. 
Bt  Ret.  S.  A.  Worcester. 

1  --2.  Anciently,  at  common  meetings  of  acquaintances,  no 
salutation  was  used.  When  friends  met  after  a  separation  of 
c<NisJderable  time,  they  expressed  their  joy  by  exclaiming,  '  We 
see  each  other !' 

3 — 16.  See  answer  to  grammatical  query  6.  There  is  no 
distinction  of  gender  denoted  by  inflections.  Inflections  of  verbs 
distinguish  between  animate  and  inanimate  objects,  but  pronouns 

VOL.  II.  '        32 
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make  no  distinction.  The  verbs  givej  take,  carrtfy  brings  and 
a  few  others,  mark  several  distinctions  in  the  form  of  the  object, 
as  solid,  (in  shape)  long,  flexible,  liquid,  thick  (as  mud),  &c. 

17  —  26.  Cases  of  nouns  are  not  distinguished  by  inflections  of 
the  nouns  themselves.  All  such  offices  are  performed  by  the 
verbs  ;  except  the  relation  of  possession,  which  is  denoted  by 
possessive  pronouns,  except  in  the  cases  noted  in  the  answer  to 
the  second  grammatical  query. 

63  —  71.  See  answer  to  grammatical  query  11  —  63, 65, 66. 
The  verb  gt-taw-haj  and  thence  u^c-toir-Aa,  wa^ne-taw-hay  is 
formed  from  the  verb  ge-ha  (considered  as  a  verb  of  place),  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  forms  derived  from  other  verbs,  denote 
ing  that  the  action  is  performed  in  difierent  places,  as  we  say 
in  English,  here  and  there.  See  derived  verbs  under  queiy 
7,  71.  1  should  have  no  hesitancy  in  regard  to  the  correct- 
ness of  this  translation  of  the  clause  in  Ex.  iv  3,  were  it  not 
for  the  allusion  to  it  in  the  last  clause,  '^  I  am  hath  sent  me  ;" 
where  the  verb^e-Aa,  'I  exist,'  must  be  used  instead  of  na- 
qua-stiy  *  I  am  such,'  '  I  am  that.' 

72 — 100.  (See  query  5,  Ans.) 

77  —  79.  No  distinction  is  here  seen  between  the  verb  gov- 
erning a  person  and  that  governing  a  thing,  except  in  the  length 
of  the  first  syllable.  It  is  not  so  with  the  greater  number  of 
verbs.  A'sJca-ya'tsi'ga'lung'i'haj  *  I  am  tying  a  man ';  nung- 
ya  ga-lung'i'ha^  *  I  am  tying  a  stone.'  Tst-yung-ni-hay  ^  I  am 
striking  him  ';  nung-ya  gung-ni-ha^  *  I  am  striking  a  stone.' 

78.  The  use  or  omission  of  the  final  syllable,  Aa,  and,  in  the 
past  tense,  of  the  final,  gt,  depends  on  the  verb's  closing  a  sen- 
tence or  preceding  another  word  ;  though  in  familiar  conversa- 
tion it  is  often  omitted  in  both  cases.  ' 

80 — 81.  The  form  xoi'tsi^kaw-wa'ti^ha^  in  distinction  from 
tsi-gatO'^ma^iirhay  denotes  that  the  object  seen  is  at  a  distance. 
In  ordinary  cases  the  prefixing  of  the  syllable  m^  or  simply  of 
the  letter  to,  if  the  word  begins  with  a  vowel,  denotes  that  the 
action  is  performed  at  a  distance  from  the  speaker. 

82 — 95.  In  numbers  91  —  93,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  different 
verb  is  used.  The  verb  u-turttung-gi  indicates  the  arrival  at 
the  place  of  speaking,  and  the  verb  ia^yu'lan^tung-gi  the  leav^ 
ing  a  distant  place  in  a  direction  towards  the  speaker.  The  lat- 
ter would  be  used  in  all  the  cases  from  82  to  95,  if  the  place, 
from  which  the  person  spoken  of  comes,  be  m  the  mind  of  the 
speaker,  but  the  verb  u4urUwng^^  cannot  be  used  m  onmbeis 
93  —  95. 
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SIOUX.—  Dahcota  Dialect. 

[Extracted  from  jmrnmatieal  notices,  communicated  many  yean  ago  by 
General  Caea  to  the  War  Department] 

The  plural  of  nouns  is  formed  by  adding  the  termination  pee 
to  the  singular.  If  this  ends  in  pee,  the  termination  pee  is  add- 
ed to  the  verb  or  adjective.  The  plural  of  verbs  appears  to 
be  formed  in  the  same  manner*  Sometimes  a  whole  sentence 
being  in  the  singular  number,  the  termination  pee  added  to  the 
last  word,  whether  verb,  pronoun,  or  adjective,  makes  the  whole 
sentence  plural* 

The  comparative  of  adjectives  is  generally  formed  by  pre- 
fixing kahpeiak;  and  the  supeilative  by  prefixing  eeoaiah. 
Sometimes  kkindgah  is  used  for  the  comparative :  in  other  ca- 
ses the  abbreviations  ee  and  eeoo  are  used  for  the  comparative ; 
and  in  the  word  *  great,'  eeoatah  is  used  ibr  the  comparative  «dd 
kapeyah  for  the  superlative. 

The  preterite  tense  is  formed  by  the  termination  kong,  the . 
future  by  ktay  or  hakata  ;  the  subjunctive  by  i$heih,  or  konsh. 
(Mr.  Atwater  iquotes  a  Grammar  of  Mr.  Marsh,  which  I  have  not 
seen,  and  gives  the  following  forms :  mendoozay  ^  old ' ;  preter- 
ite, mendooza  kong;  future  plural,  oohapekata;  subjunctive, 
mendoohaaonkatuh ;  infinitive,  oohape.) 

The  pronouns  are ; 
I,  mieahj  mishy  me,  tna,  mine,  meetuhwah. 

we,  us,  oangkeeahf     ours,     oangkeeahJaherahpee. 
thou,  neifJi^  nishf      thee,  neeahnah^  thine,  neetahwah. 

ye,  you,  neeah  pee,    yours,  neetahwahpee. 
he,  eeahy  ish,  him,  eeoA,  hey,  his,  eetahtoah. 

they,  eeahpee,  them,  eeahpee,  Aeyna,  theirs,  iitahwahpee. 

father,  atay^  thy  fiither,  nee  otoy,  his  father,  aiay  hookoo* 
mother,  eenoA,  my  mother,  nee  hotmg^  hb  mother,  hoon^koo. 
my  elder,  brother,  Ucheeingy  my  younger  brother,  meefoongrlroA. 
my  eUer  sister,  meetungkety  my  younger  sister,  meetungl^hee. 
my  son,  meetshingkshee ;  thy  son,  neeUkingkshee ;  his  son, 
tluhingkBhee ;  my  daughter,  nuetthoongkshee ;  thy  daughter, 
neetshoongkthee.  .  . 
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Mlah  toanah  i,  I  have  now  come. 

OangJceah  toonah  vpie^  we  have  now  come. 

Neeah  ihseeishoo,  to  thee  I  gave  it. 

OaJctkak  eeah  ee,  down  the  river  he  has  gone. 

Wahtah  hey  eetoficah,  canoe  that  is  his. 

Eeoh  tah  wahtahpee,  theirs  are  the  canoes. 
Mahzahkhong  tuay  neetshoopee,  guns  the  who  gave  you. 


CHOCTAW,  OR  CHAHTA. 

[Extracted  from  "  MissioDary  Spelling-Book,"  first  edition,  1825,  and 
Mr.  Alfred  Wright's  Notes  to  the  Vocabulary,  1828.] 

Nouns  have  but  one  form  in  the  singular  and  plural  numbers. 
Nouns  in  the  Chahta  language  have  no  plural  form.  This  de- 
fect is  in  part  remedied,  by  means  of  verbs  and  adjectives,  many 
of  which,  especially  the  former,  have  a  plural  form ;  as, 

1.  Hotiok  vt  gomma  hikia,  a  man  stands  there. 
Hottok  9t  gamma  hiohiiy    men  stand  there. 

2.  By  adjectives ;  as,  hottok  achukma,  a  good  man ;  hottok 
hochukmCy  good  men. 

Nouns  are  not  varied  under  two  general  classes  of  animated 
beings  and  inanimate  objects. 

The  gender  of  nouns  is  distinguished  by  using  with- the 
noun,  a  distinct  term,  which  signifies  male  or  female. 

Compound  nouns  are  generally  formed  by  uniting  to  the  sim- 
ple noun  or  to  a  verb,  certain  significative  nouns  used  for  that 
purpose,  or  certain  inseparable  particles. 

Examples. 

From  ishty  ^  a  cause  *  or  *  instrument,'  prefixed  to  a  verb,  as, 
iihtittibe,  '  a  weapon,'  from  ittibe^  *  to  fight.' 

From  a,  a-t ,  or  «  prefixed  to  verbs,  and  meaning  place  where 
or  in  which  {a  used  before  a  consonant ;)  as,  anuse^ '  a  roost,'  from 
nusCy  ^  to  sleep' ;  ayvita^  *  a  dwelling-place,'  from  yuita^ '  to  stand.' 

From  ushtj  *  a  son  '  or  ^  o&pring, '  suffixed  to  another  noun ; 
as,  i^yushe,  ^  a  toe,'  from  iye  ^  the  foot ' ;  okluahey  ^  a  tribe,'  from 
okhy  *  people,'  ^nation.' 

From  ufpe^ '  a  stalk '  or  '  trunk,'  suffixed  to  another  noun ;  as, 
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nutsupey  'an  oak'  (generic  for  every  species  of  oak,)  from 
ntusBj  '  an  acorn.' 

From  t«e,  *wood'  or  *tree,'  prefixed  to  another  word  ;  as, 
ittefobussa^  'a  pole,'  from  fobussay  *slim';  itteshamfey  *  a  join- 
er,' from  shamfe,  '  to  shave.' 

From  nippcy  *  flesh  '  or  *  meat,'  affixed  or  suffixed  to  other 
words ;  as,  nippehummay '  a  mulatto,'  from  Aiimma,  '  red ';  t^^e- 
mppcy  '  venison,'  from  wjc,  '  deer.' 

From  hishcy  '  hair,'  suffixed ;  as,  ittehishey  <  leaf  of  a  tree,' 
from  ittCj '  tree.' 

From  na  or  nan,  '  a  being '  or  ^  thing,'  prefixed ;  as,  nan^ 
pissa,  '  a  spy,'  from  pUsa^  '  to  see  ';  nanachunUy  '  a  tailor, '  from 
achanle, '  to  sew.' 

Many  other  nouns  are  compounded  by  the  simple  union  of 
two  or  more. 

Adjectives  are  generally  indeclinable.  A  few  are  inflected 
in  the  plural  number,  viz. 

Singular.  Plural. 

chi-to,  bo-che-to,  tfig. 

6k-chim-ma-le,  ok-chim-mush-le,  green, 

ib-buk-to-kon-le,  ib-buk-to-kush-le,  blunt. 

put-ha  ho-put-ka,  wide. 

tun-nok-be,  tun-nul-la,  crooked. 

ok-shau-ah-le,  ok-shau-ush-le,  fair  complexion. 

ul-lo-ta,  ul-lo-lu-a,  full. 

a-chuk-ma,  ho-chuk-ma,  good. 

yush-ko-lo-le,  yush-ko-lusb-le,  small. 

is-kit-i-ne,  che-pin-ta,  small. 

fub-bus-sa,  iub-bus-po-a,  slime. 

Adjectives  are  compared  by  adding  inshale  for  comparative 
and  inshatale  for  superlative :  achukmay  '  good ';  achuJcma  irir 
shale, '  better';  achukma  inskatalej  '  best.' 

But  they  generally  say,  ^  In  being  good  I  am  superior  to  you ;' 
or, '  I  am  superior  to  all.'  In  the  first  case  they  use  for  supe- 
rior,  the  word  inshale ;  and,  in  the  last  case,  inshatale,  which 
respectively  mean,  ^  I  am  better  than  you';  'I  am  the  best  of 
aU.' 

Pronouns  absolute  or  separate. 

6n*no,  J,  I  iin*no-a^  me,    \  un-no,  mine. 
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chish-DO-*ay       tkecy  |cbish-DOy         thine 
him^ 


pisb-no-a,         us^ 
hup-pish-no-a,  i«, 
huch-ish-Doa,  yoti, 
— — ^— •  thenif 


il-lap,  Am,  hers* 

pish-DO,  ours. 

bup-pisb-no,  ours. 
huch-lsh-DO,  yours* 
tl-lap,  theirs. 


cbisfano,    .    thou, 

-  Ac,  she, 
i<*piah-Do,      W€, 
hdp-pish-Do,  u;e^ 
huch-Ish-DO,  ye  ,  ■ 

thet/y 

Pishno  is  both  dual  and  plufal. 

Hopishno  fe  only  plural.  When  a  number  of  persons  in 
<9Dnversation  ara  giving  bb  account  of  something  in  which  they 
are  all  coocenied,  they  say^  hopishno.  But  when  they  are  re- 
lating to  others  something,  in  which  the  hearers  are  not  con- 
cerned; they  say,  pishno. 

Hochisno  is  dual  and  plural.  Perhaps  it  was  originally  dual; 
M  the  Chahtas,  to  express  the  plural,  often  add  the  word  okla 
•  (vii^usJ) 

'The  possessive  pronouns  are  always  prefixed  to  nouns  ex- 
pressing kindred. 

The  possessive  pronouns,  used  in  composition,  when  united 
U'' nouns,  are, 

I.  When  prefixed  to  nouns  expressing  kindred,  or  to  the 
names  of  the  members  of  the  body,  or  to  the  word  "  dog  " : 


Ut  Peraon. 

2d  Person. 

3d  Person. 

Sinpilar.    tu  or  Mt, 
Dual.          /Morpi, 

eke  or  eki, 

none. 

Plural.       nMppt'hvfpif 

huch,       . 

none. 

(okhy '  multitude,'  sometimes  used  for  the  third  person  plural.) 
.    2.  When  prefixed  to  other  nouns : 

Ist  Person,  2d  Person.  3<f  -  Person. 

Sing,    an,  urn,  chinj  chimf  in,  tm, 

Duu.    mn,^ifi,  Anc&tii,  kuehimf  okNt, 
Plor.    kupjntit  htqfpim. 

He,  shey  ity  and  /A«y,  are  wanting.  They  are  implied  in  the 
verb,  and  the  subject  of  discourse  determines  whether  the  singu- 
lar or  plural  is  intended  ;  as,  pisa,  ^  he,  she,  or  they  see.' 
Sometimes  the  word  okla  is  used  ;  okla  pisa, '  they,  the  multi- 
tude, see.'  The  same  remark  applies  to  Aim,  Aer,  it,  and  them, 
as,  pisa,  '  he  sees  him,  it,  or  them,'  according  to  the  subject  of 
discourse. 

Adjectives  have  all  the  variations  of  neuter  verbs,  including 
the  participial,  iirequentative,  and  negative  forms. 

The  verb  of  existence  does  not  occur  in  a  separate  form. 
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Examples  of  adjectives  used  asveris. 

sflk-kal-lo,  lam  strong,  |8d-toh-b6,  Ittmtohitet 

liik-kota,  I  am  w«ak  cr  Umguid,  stt-Iu-sa,  /  am  hlaekf 

siil-lash-pa,  /  am  hot,  sai-ub-be-ka,  /  am  Mcft, 

stt-chuk-wa.  Jam  cold,  t&m-a-chak-ma,  iamtoeU, 

■ai-hlm-mi-ta,  I  am  young,  sai-ynp-pa,  lamglad^ 

faa-ae^pok-nSy  Jaikctd,  jaan-nuk-honk-Io,  la 

sUch-e-to,  lamlargB,  ai-a-chok-ma,  la 

atta-kU-i-ne,  lamsnuill,  |aai-ok-pul-lo,  /ami 

Neuter  or  intransitive  verbs  are  coojugated  M  the  passive 
transitive  verbs.* 

Verbs  in  the  Chahta  language  admit  of  various  changes,  to 
express  the  relations  and  states  of  things  ;  as, 

Piaa,  Ht  sees,  ( The  rota  of  iha  wrb.) 

Piaa,  He  is  seeing,  {Participle.) 

Plhiaa,        Ee  is  in  ike  habit  qf  seeing,  or  hefrequmUy  sees.    (Prequmtative.) 

Plaaa,         He  does  not  see.  (More  omphatieal  than  Piaa.) 

Piaachi,      To  make  to  see.  (Causal  form.) 

Piaahanchi,  He  keeps  or  conHnMes  to  make  him  see. 

Each  of  the  above  has  a  negative  form ;  as, 

Ikpeso,  He  does  not  see, 

Ikpiso,  He  is  not  seeing. 

Ikpihiso.  He  does  not  frequently  see. 

Ikpieso,  He  does  not  see. 

Ikpis-acho,  He  does  not  make  him  see. 

Ikpisahancho,  He  does  not  keep  making  him  see. 

Besides  this  negative  form  of  the  verb,  the  language  has  sev- 
eral negative  particles ;  as  keyUy  *  not ' ;  aheld^  ^  cannot ' ;  atea, 
<  cannot,'  '  wilt  not,'  ^  shall  not.' 

Fisa  keyu,  He  does  not  see. 

Fisachi  keyu,         He  does  not  make  him  see. 
Pisa  held,  He  cannot  see  ;  used  in  familiar  conversation. 

Pisa  wa,  He  cannot  see ;  the  language  of  passion,  used  in 

public  speaking  and  in  animated  discourse. 
Pisa  na,  Let  him   not  su;  used  only  in  the   imperative 

mood. 

To  express  past  time,  the  verb  has  several  forms ;  as,  ^uAr, 
tok^  kamoy  or  komo,  and  chamo. 

Pisa  tuky  *  He  has  seen,'  referring  to  what  i^  just  done,  or  to 
an  action  though  commenced  not  completed. 

*  Tliis  is  inftrred  from  the  examples  siven  of  the  coDJugatioiis  in 
the  Spelling-Book  of  the  verba  to  sUeo  and  to  die.  For  the  apeeimens 
of  verbal  forma  see  the  appended  tables,  A,  G. 
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Pisa  toJc.  *  He  did  see,'  *  he  has  seen ' ;  referring  to  an 
action  past  and  completed.  The  terniination 
oJcCy  is  generally  added  to  these,  as  pisa  tvk 
okt. 

Pisq,  kamo,  or  Jcomq.  *  He  has  seen ';  referring  to  what  is 
more  recent.  The  most  literal  translation 
wliich  can  be  given  is,  *  he  sees  it  was  so.' 

Pisa  chamOf  ♦  He  has  seen ' ;  referring  to  what  is  more  remote, 
and  admits  of  nearly  the  same  translation  as 
the  above. 

To  express  the  future,  the  verb  has  two  variations,  viz.  achi, 
and  ahcy  as, 

Pisa  cAi,  *  He  will  see,  *  '  he  is  going  to  see ';  simply  im- 
plying that  the  action  will  immediately  take 
place. 

Pisa  Ae,  '  He  will  see';  foretells  that  the  action  will  take 
place  at  some  &iture  time.  It  also  implies 
qbiigation  and  the  determination  of  the  mind ; 
as,  pisa  Ac,  *  he  ought  to  see ' ;  pisa  he,  *  he 
intends  to  see.' 

The  terminations  ibr  expressing  the  past  and  future  tenses 
)Bire  variously  combined,  as, 

Pisa-chin'tuJCy  *  He  was  about  to  see.' 

Pisa-chin'tqlc,  *  He  was  about  to  have  seen.' 

Pisa-he-ttiJcy  '  He  ought  to  sec.' 

Pisa-he-teJCf  *  He  ought  to  have  seen.' 

The  language  has  no  prepositioiis.     It  has  a  few  particles, 
•  used  in  the  composition  of  other  words,  which  are  denominated 
in  other  languages  inseparable  prepositions.     Most  of  the  rela- 
tions expressed  by  prepositions,  in  other  languages,  are,  b  this, 
expressed  by  verbs ;  as, 
•  Auwantia,       *  He  goes  with  him  *;  literally,  /  accompany- 
ing, he  goes.' 
Btshfo  ishii  hshtij  <  He  cuts  with  a  knife,'  or  literally,  <  a 
knife  (bemg  the)  iostnixnent,  be  cuts.' 


MUSKOGHS. 

Mr.  Compere,  from  whom  the  large  vocabulary  was  obtained, 
made  that  communication  in  (he  year  1827 ;  at  which  time  be 
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said  that  he  did  Dot  feel  sufficient  confidence  to  answer  the 
grammatical  queries.  The  few  observations  which  follow  are 
extracted  from  his  miscellaneous  notes  to  the  vocabulary^  &;c. 

It  appears  that  some  nouns  have  a  plural^ )such  ashman,  uxh- 
maUy  boy,  girl^  child,  and  that  they  are  formed  by  Uie  addition 
of  the  syllable  ukky,  ochy,  or  agy.  Birt,  generally  speaking, 
there  is  no  inflection  in  the  nouns  denoting  plural ;  and  Mr. 
Compere  says  that  "  whenever  ulgy  is  affixed  to  any  word  it 
always  gives  it  a  plural  signification."  {Okla,  in  Choctaw,  sig^ 
nifies  multitudey  and  is  also  used  to  designate  the  plural.) 

It  would  also  appear  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  human 
species  and  a  few  animals,  whose  sex  is  distinguished  by  dis- 
tinct words,  there  is  no  inflection  in-  the  Muskogh  language  to 
designate  genders.  Mr.  Compere  sayd,  '^  the  sentences  mtended 
to  furnish  a  clue  for  the  ascertaining  the  different  genders,  will^ 
I  fear,  fail  of  the  object :  for  neitlier  verbs  nor  pronouns  seem- 
to  me  capable  of  sach  inflections." 

Women,  in  few  instances,  use  di&rent  words  from  men* 
Thus,  instead  of  the  words  in  the  vocabulary,  they  say,  for  *  my 
brother,'  chachilh  wan ;  '  my  elder  brother,'  chachilhly  taan ; 
'my  younger  brother,'  chachilh  wdochy;  'my  sister,'  ty  chdk 
lei  ady;  'my  elder  sister,'  chahlaa ;  *  my  younger  lister,*  dio- 
chrisy ;  '  my  son  'or  'my  daughter,'  chm  eiose  wan.  .  (The 
same  difference  between  the  language  of  men  and  thttt  of  wo-, 
men  is  found  in  most  of  the  Indian  languages.  Audit  appIJoi 
uniformly  to  the  same  class  of  words,  and  to  no  other.) 

The  degrees  of  comparison  of  the  adjectives  ara  formetd  by 
prefixing  for  the  comparative,  sim,  sin,  or  sy^  and  for  the  super-  . 
lative  by  adding  to  the  comparative  the  germination  may : '  great,' 
hloJcky ;  '  greater,'  sinhloTcky  ;  'greatest,'  hlokkymay,  '  Good,' 
hyyhly ;  'better,'  syhyyhly ;  'best,'  syhyyhlymay.  In  the. 
first  example,  the  termination  may  is,  for  the  superlative,  added 
to  the  positive,  and  the  characteristic  of  the  comparative  is 
dropped  ;  but  this  is  a  rare  exception. 

On  the  subject  of  the  substantive  verb  Mr.  Compere  says, 
"  the  word  domesi^  as  connected  with  some  of  the  sentences, 
between  63  and  71, 1  believe  has  precisely  the  same  sfgnifieap, 
tion,  as  the  neuter  verb  to  be;  but  it  is  defective  in  almost  ev-- 
ery  tense,  excepting  in  the  present,  and  even  in  this,  it  is  not  « 
word  of  common  use.  In  most  cases  a  word  mgnifying  to  exisi^ 
to  livcy  to  stay,  to  lie  dovm,  is  used,  when  we  should  use  the 
verb,  to  be" 
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Almost  all  the  adjectives  may  be  converted  into  verbs,  hav- 
ing the  meaning  which  in  English  is  expressed  by  the  verb,  to 
be.  They  may  likewise  be  converted  into  substantive  nouns  by 
an  inflection.  Mr.  Compere  says,  ^^  almost  every  word  in  this 
language  is  capable  of  being  used  in  these  different  forms,  may 
be  varied  in  a  similar  way.  Nahoolky^  ^wicked';  chonnakoot' 
kystj  ^  I  am  wicked ' ;  nahoolkdya^  '  wickedness.' 

The  dual  and  plural  forms  of  the  first  person  are  distinguisbed 
by  a  varied  inflection  in  the  verb,  the  pronoun  pony  being  used 
for  both.  But  in  some  cases,  even  the  verb  has  but  one  form 
for  both  the  dual  and  the  plural.  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  special  plural,  but  only  a  dual  proper.  Tbe  past  tense 
-takes  its  form  from  the  word  pooounggyy  *  yesterday,'  ung  or 
ungut,  Mr.  Compere  observes,  that  *'  words  in  the  future  have 
so  great  an  affinity  in  sound  to  those  in  the  perfect  tense,  that 
he  finds  it  difficult  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other." 

The  obligatory  and  causative  forms  are  derived  respectively 
from  the  verbs  tydiist^  *  it  ought, '  *  it  is  right ';  and  pc^y  to  *  com- 
pel.' 

The  reciprocal  form,  '  we  tie  each  other,'  is  expressed  by 
uniting  the  two  forms,  'you  tie  me,'  and  'I  tie  you.' 

The  affixes,  adid  and  hok^  mean  otiy  in,  by^  and  are  varied 
according  to  the  subject.  To  say  that  a  man  came  by  land,  the 
affix adfie^  is  used  ;  and  kok  if  he  came  by  water;  both  being 
respectively  added  to  the  words  meaning  land  at  water. 

Mr.  Compere  adds  that  there  is  in  the  language  almost  an 
infinity  of  affixes,  which  render  the  acquisition  of  it  very  diffi- 
cult. 


ARAUCANIAN. 

[Extracted  from  Father  And.  Febres^s  Grammar  of  tbe  Laogoage  of 
Chili.    Lima,  1765.] 

Noufii  have  three  numbers,  singular,  dual,  and  plural. 

The  dual  is  designated  by  the  termination  egu,  and  the  plunl 
by  prefixing  pti.  This  prefix  pu  is  properly  applicable  to  ani* 
mate  or  living  beings,  though  sometimes  used  for  inanimate 
things.  But  the  termination  tea,  substituted  for  pu  prefixed,  is 
the  proper  designation  of  the  plural  for  inanimate  things.    This 
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18  the  only  allusion,  in  the  whole  Grammar,  to  the  distinotioa 
between  animate  and  inanimate  genders. 

The  particle  que^  placed  between  the  adjective  and  the  sub- 
stantive, »  also  used,  instead  of  pu,  to  designate  the  plural. 
So  is  also  the  termination  egn. 

ChaOy  ^father';  chaoegu^  <  two  fathers';  pticAao,  ^  the  fa- 
tbers.' 

OiflM,  ^  good ' ;  cumeque  chao,  *  good  fathers.' 

iVf,  abbreviated  from  the  possessive  pronoun,  is  used  for  tbo 
genitive  termination  ;  and  the  particle  meu  supplies  the  ablative 
case.  CAo^mVof  the  father';  cAaomeM, ' for,  with,  by  the  £i* 
ther. ' 

HuenthUy  which  means  *  man  '  or '  male,'  is  used  to  designate 
the  masculine  sex  of  all  animals,  except  birds,  for  which  tSea  is 
used.  Domo, '  a  woman,'  is  used  to  designate  the  feminine  of 
all  animals,  birds  included.  When  thus  used,  those  names  ars 
prefixed  to  that  of  the  animal.  There  is  not  in  the  language 
any  inflection  indicative  of  the  gender. 

Prtm0un$.         perianal  ab9ol'ute,  po—tuwe.  per§otmlf  abir^d,  mniUd 

ititk  verht 

nom,  jr«nd.  %imUd  with  nomu.    AkKc.  imperat,  $ulff, 

I,  incba,  iDcheni,  incheoi,  or  ni,  a,  cht»  li, 

we  two,  iuchiu,  lochia  yu,  yo»  or  tajra,  j»,  yu,  lia, 

w€,  iochio,  incbin   io,  tain,  in,  in,  lia, 

ihoUf  eyrai,  eymi  mi,  mi,  or  taai,  ymi,  ge,  lmi» 

fou  ftM»  eyma,  eymu  au,  tama,  ynu,  ma,  Ipn. 

me^  eyma,  eyma  mni  tama,  y(^on%  ™n,  Imo, 

fc,  teye,  teyeni,  y,  pa,  !•, 

they  tmoy  teye  egu,  teye  eguni,  ygu,  gu,  Igu, 

0iey^  teye  ego,  teyeegnoi,  ygn,  gn,  Ign, 

The  particles  ta  or  ga  are  often  prefixed  for  euphony's  sake 
to  those  which  denote  the  genitive,  or  the  possessive  pronoun, 

2Va,  *  this,'  and  Toy  or  vey^  *  that,'  are  inflected,  as  ieyt^ 
<  he ';  adding  chi,  when  connected  with  the  substantive  : 
Veychijpatiruy  or  patiru  tva,  *  that,'  or  *  this  father.' 

Verba.  —  The  first  person  singular  of  the  indicative  of  the 
verbs  always  ends  in  n.  All  the  persons,  tenses,  aud  moods  are 
formed  by  the  conversion  of  the  final  n  into  the  other  abbrevia- 
ted personal  pronouns,  and  by  the  insertion  of  particles  before 
the  said  n  or  its  substitutes.  But  that  which  precedes  the  n  is 
invariable  and  the  root  of  the  verb. 

This  final  n  is  the  characteristic  of  the  pronoun  of  the  first 
person  of  the  indicative,  as  may  be  seen  Jn  the  above  table  ; 
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and  the  various  persons  are  formed  by  substituting,  for  the  n, 
the  various  abbreviations,  as  indicated  in  the  above  table  for  the 
three  moods. 

There  are,  both  in  the  indicative  and  the  subjunctive,  four 
primitive  tenses;  present  (sometimes  used  as  a  preterite,)  an 
imperfect,  a  future,  and  a  mixed  tense  partaking  of  the  past  and 
future  ('  I  had  to  give.')  The  last  three  tenses  are  formed  in 
both  moods,  by  respectively  inserting  before  the  final  n,  or  other 
pronominal  termination,  the  particles  vu,  a,  avu. 

Four  secondary  tenses  are  formed  from  the  four  primitive  by 
inserting  before  the  pronominal  termination  of  the  present,  and 
in  the  three  other  tenses,  before  the  three  last-mentioned  parti- 
cles respectively,  the  particle  uye,  which  implies  a  continuation 
of  action.  The  shades  of  difference  between  these  tenses  are 
so  nice,  that  they  must  be  fully  acquired  only  by  usage,  and 
some  have  no  precise  equivalent  in  our  languai^es.  On  account 
of  the  equivocal  character  of  the  present,  a  ninth  tense  has  been 
added  in  the  indicative,  by  the  insertion  of  the  particle  que  be- 
fore the  pronominal  termination  ;  which  gives  it  the  character  of 
a  positive  present.     (*  I  do  give,'  or  *  am  giving.') 

EluHj  I  love,  loved,  Eluguen^  I  do  love. 

Indicative,  1st  p.  ting.  SubjuncUve,  Isi  p.  sing.        Gerunds. 

primary^        tteomdary,        primary^        Beeondary^ 
Presntf,  elun,  eluuyen,  elu  1>,  elu  uye  li,       elunm  elanmo. 

Preterite,  eluvun,  elu  uye  vud,      elu  vuli,      elu  uye  vuli,  eluvuum. 

Future^  elu  an,  elu  uye  an,        elu  all,        elu  uye  ali,      eluaum, 

Mixed,  elu  avun,       elu  uye  avun,     elu   avuli,  elu  uye  aviili,  eluavuum, 

Jn/tmHve,  elan,  eluvun,  &c.  Partic.  act.  elu  lu,  eluvulu,  eJualu,  eluavulu,  &c. 

2d  pert,  rivg,  imperat,  eluche.         Panic,  pau.  eluel,  eluvuel,  elueel,  eluavuel,  &c. 

[Father  Febrea,  having  arranged  hla  Grammar  according  to  the  principlea 
of  that  of  the  Latin  language,  has  distributed  what  he  calls  the  Infinitive  un- 
der the  four  heads  of  Infinitive,  Participle  prenent^  and  Fast,  and  Gerunds. 
With  respect  to  the  parliciples  and  perhaps  to  the  gerund,  this  answers  well; 
as  there  are,  in  the  Chilian  language,  infiections  corresponding  with  and 
equivalent  to  those  of  the  Latin  and  of  the  Spanish  languages.  But,  as  to  the 
infinitive  proper,  it  appears  to  roe  that  he  only  means  to  sav,  that  what  is 
expressed  in  our  languages  by  the  infinitive,  may  be  rendered  in  Chilian  by 
the  first  person  of  the  several  tenses  of  the  indicative.  And  most  of  the  ei- 
amples  he  gives,  correspond  rather  with  participles  than  with  the  infinitive. 
This  he  renders,  not  by  an  inflection,  but  by  a  combination  with  the  other 
verb,  which  governs  the  accusative.     Let  him  however  speak  for  himself.] 

The  infinitive  is  identic  with  the  Crst  person  singular  of  ev- 
ery tense  of  the  indicative,  pieiixing  the  acting  possessive  pro- 
noun, Elun,  '  I  give  ' ;  incheni  elun,  '  that  which  I  give  ' ;  tami 
eluvun,  *  that  which  thou  didst  give.' 

Prepositions  prefixed,  or  inserted,  will  also  convert  the  indie- 
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ative  into  an  infinitive  ;  elttdtmrnn,  *  I  wish  to  give ' ;  quimelun, 

*  I  am  able  to  give/ 

Active  participle  formed  by  changing  the  final  n  of  every 
tense  of  the  indicative  into  lu ;  elulu,  '  he  who  gives ' ;  elunolu, 

*  he  who  does  not  give ' ;  eluvtdu,  *  he  who  gave/  &c.  By  aid- 
ding  chi  {eluluchi,  or  eluchi^)  they  become  adjectives ;  v.  g. 
jfiiimn,  ^  to  know  ' ;  quimlUf  '  knowing ' ;  quimchiche,  '  a  wise 
man.' 

Passive  participle,  by  changing  the  n  into  el  and  prefixing  the 
possessive  pronoun  of  the  agent ;  ni  eluel^  ^  that  which  I  give'; 
mi  eluvttel,  '  that  which  thou  didst  give.'  The  particle  el  is 
properly  that  of  the  passive  participle,  and  supplies  the  place  of 
future  infinitive  and  future  active  participle  ;  as,  layalu  neghimi, 
morituri  nascimini,  (from  Zan,  morir, '  to  die,')  ayu  Ian  mi  elitaly 
no  quiero  el  que  des ;  ayvn,  querir,  (*  to  wish.') 

The  gerund  de  accusaiivo^  (*in  order  to*)  is  formed  (ren- 
dered) by  changing  into  urn  or  el  the  final  n  of  the  two  futures 
and  of  the  two  mixed  tenses  of  the  indicative,  (dropping  the  u 
and  the  e  when  formed  from  the  future) ;  and  the  gerund  de 
ahlativoy  (the  Spanish  andos  and  habiendos,)  by  converting  into 
urn  the  final  n  of  the  four  primary  tenses  of  the  indicative,  (add- 
ing the  termination  mo  for  the  habiendos) ;  and  prefixing,  in 
every  case,  the  possessive  acting  pronoun : 

v.  g.Jani  eliLamy  *  para  dar  yo';  tami  elual,  'para  que  tu 
des  ';  iami  eluavuely  *  para  que  tu  dieras ' ;  tani  elum,  *  when 
thou  givest ' ;  tami  eluvnum,  '  when  thou  didst  give ' ;  ni  eluum 
mo,  '  having  given.' 

Either  of  those  four  terminations  of  the  infinitive,  the  two 
participles  and  gerund^  may  with  propriety  be  substituted  for 
another.  Those  equivalents  are  in  perpetual  use ;  and  they  cor- 
respond to  many  Spanish  ways  of  speaking,  such  as  being,  hav- 
ing, when,  why,  least,  fcc.  A  great  many  examples  are  given, 
but  no  rules.  Inche  elulu,  or,  inche  ni  eluely  *  in  (my)  giving  *; 
tani  eluel  moy  tani  elun  mo,  *  having  given,  in  order  to  have  giv- 
en' ;  mi  umav^htuvuyum,  or,  mi  umaughtuvuely  *  whilst  you 
slept ';  niullcuel  men,  ni  ullcuum  meu,  *  having  vexed  me ';  cuda- 
vatu  eymiy  tami  cudallael,  *  instead  of  thy  working ' ;  ni  layan 
mo,  ni  layael,  layalu  inche y  layaliy  (moritnrus),  '  when  on  the 
point  of  death.' 

The  passive  form  converts  the  final  n  of  the  active  into  gen, 
which  is  the  verb  sum,  es.  The  passive  is  then  conjugated  like 
the  active  voice  :  elugen,  '  I  am  given ' ;  elugeymi,  ^  thou  wast 
given/  be. 
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The  negative  form  is  formed  by  insertiDg  in  the  indicative 
la,  in  the  imperative  and  present  subjunctive  ^iit,  in  the  other 
tenses  of  the  subjunctive  and  in  the  infinitive  no ;  observing  that 
those  particles  must  precede  those  which  designate  the  primary- 
tenses,  and  be  placed  after  the  uye  of  the  secondary  tenses. 

The  impersonal  form  changes  the  final  n  of  the  indicative  and 
the  final  t  of  the  subjunctive  into  am;  ehutniy  in  Spanish  dan, 
*  they  give, '  *  it  is  given.' 

Transitions. 

This  is  the  name  given  by  the  Spanish  grammarians  to  those 
compound  conjugations,  (familiar  to  the  Hebrew  student,)  in 
which  the  verb  is  combined  not  only  with  the  acting  pronoun 
but  also  with  that  in  the  objective  case  ;  '  he  loves  me,'  '  I  love 
you,'  fcc. 

Those  transitions  (common  to  all  known  American  langua- 
ges,) are,  according  to  the  character  of  the  Chilian,  arranged  in 
reference  to  the  person  to  whom  the  action  passes,  and  in 
whom  it  terminates,  or  generally  in  reference  to  the  object  of 
the  action. 

Derivatives  are  numerous.  Nouns  corresponding  with  those 
ending  in  Spanish  in  or  (Eng.  er)  are  formed  by  changing  the 
termination  n  of  the  first  person  of  verbs  into  voe  or  vo ;  eluvoe^ 
*a  giver';  hueneve,  *a  robber.'  Nouns  corresponding  with 
those  of  the  termination  bilis  in  Latin,  by  inserting  val  in  the 
participle;  ayuvallu,  'amiable.'  The  conversion  of  the  final  n 
mto  hue,  and  the  insertion  of  que^  pe,  mo,  before  the  final  um  of 
the  gerund,  also  produce  nouns  designating  locality,  instrument, 
be.  Abstract  nouns  are  formed  by  adding  gen  (the  substan- 
tive verb  sum)  to  adjectives  or  verbs ;  cumegen,  *  goodness,  * 
from  cume,  '  good.'  The  same  gen  prefixed  to  a  substantive 
means  '  lord,'  '  rriaster ' ;  and  placed  after  the  verb,  implies  the 
obligation,  or  being  worthy  to  do,  the  act  signified  by  the  verb. 

Verbs  are  often  used,  without  any  alteration,  as  either  adjec- 
tives or  substantives  ;  but  they  more  generally  drop  for  that  pur- 
pose the  final  n :  and  reciprocally,  nouns,  pronouns,  and  even 
adverbs  may  become  verbs  by  the  addition  of  n ;  cumen,  *  to  be 
good ' ;  ptdrovuy,  *  he  was  Peter.' 

Neuter  verbs  may  become  active  by  the  insertion  of  several 
particles,  some  being  used  for  some  verbs  and  some  for  others. 
Athun,  'to  be  tired';  athucan,  'to  tire  another';  putun.  Mo 
drink ';  pvMn,  *  to  give  drink  ';  Ian, '  to  die ';  lagwnn^  *  to  kill '; 
ihemn,  *  to  grow ';  thtmumn,  *  to  bring  up,'  &c. 
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The  noun  in  the  objective  case  often  coalesces  with  the  verb ; 
eniun,  *  to  bring,'  enttige,  *  bring  ^  i  co,^  water/  entucogt^  *  bring 
water.'  Verbs  are  also  compounded  from  two  verbs.  But  the 
various  modifications,  of  which  the  action  is  susceptible,  are 
more  generally  expressed  by  the  numerous  particles,  either  pre- 
fixed to  the  verb  or  inserted  immediately  after  the  root  of  the 
verb. 

Such  are,  among  those  which  are  prefixed,  ciipa, '  will ';  jpept, 
'may';  deu  (from  deumaUj  'to  finish,')  finally,  deumaimi^  'you 
have  done  eating  ';  tntUy  (from  entun)  answering  to  the  insepa- 
rable un  in  English ;  petUy  '  whilst ';  quim  (from  qiiimny  '  to 
know,')  unites  with  most  verbs,  and  means  <  to  know  how ';  tude 
expresses  doubt;  vem,  likeness  ;  tino,  repetition,    &c. 

A  much  greater  number  of  similar  particles  are  inserted,  such 
as  chy  expressive  of  aid ;  tnenculn,  '  to  load, '  mencuclovige, '  aid 
him  to  load.'  The  same  particle  cfo  also  means  'jointly ';  conUy 
'  to  go  in';  conclo, '  to  thrust  one's  self  in ';  and  from  conclo,  and 
dugurty  '  to  speak,'  is  made  duguconclohquilmi  puthetnemy '  do 
not  interfere  speaking  jointly  with  elder  people,'  Qoquxl  is  the 
imperative  negative,  and  mi  the  second  person.)  Hue  means 
'  more  ';  yau,  '  to  go  ';  we,  '  strong  assertion ';  ^, '  reiteration '; 
valy  'possibility';  rgue,  'likeness';  re,  'pure,  unmixed.' 
Whence  the  Araucanian  calls  himself  (from  che  man)  rtchey  'a 
pure,  unmixed  man,'  a  designation  identic  with  that  assumed 
for  their  name  by  the  Delawares.  The  Chilian  will  also  call 
himself,  as  contradistioguished  from  a  Spaniard,  hunihui '  man, ' 
'male '  (vir). 

The  particles  add^d  as  a  termination  are  also  numerous,  such 
as  cartiy  '  contingetftfgj^:  chumy  asserts ;  noy  denies ;  cheyy  and 
mayy  '  doubt  and  o(||pifngency ' ;  phy  '  towards ' ;  ulay  '  until '; 
rumey '  though ';  &c. 

As  the  tenses,  transitions,  &lc.  are  also  expressed  by  particles 
inserted,  the  collocation  of  those  various  particles  inserted  fer 
different  purposes  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  lan- 
guage. General  rules  are  given  for  the  most  important  cases  ; 
many  depend  on  usage. 

Prepositions,  amounting  to  about  thirty  and  many  of  which 
may  dlso  be  used  separately,  may  be  united  with  the  noun,  be- 
ing sometimes  prefixed  and  at  other  times  added  as  a  tern^ina- 
tion.     Conjunctions  also  are  often  thus  united  as  terminations. 

The  syntax  is  easy.  The  nominative  may  be  placed  before 
or  after  the  verb ;  the  adjective  always  precedes  the  substan- 
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tive,  and  the  genitive  the  noun  that  governs  it.  The  compara- 
tive is  formed  by  the  panicles  yod,  or  doy  prefixed  to  the  adjec- 
tive or  to  the  verb ;  the  superlative  by  the  particles  aldu,  mu ; 
diminutives  by  prefixing  or  substituting  chi  or  ch  ;  votuniy '  son ' ; 
vochum,  *  little  child.' 

Men  and  women  use  different  words  for  some  degrees  of  con- 
sanguinity. The  father  calls  his  son  votum ;  the  mother,  coiti 
huenihui ;  he  calls  his  daughter,  nahue,  and  the  mother,  coni 
domo.  A  brother  calls  his  brothers  pent  and  sisters  lamuen ; 
the  sister  calls  them  both  lamuen.  The  nephew  calls  his  pater- 
nal uncle  tnulle,  and  his  maternal  uncle  vtUhamun  ;  the  niece 
calls  them  respectively  llapu  and  huccu. 
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/v    ^^' 
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967 


IROQUOIS. 


0N0NDA6O. 
Itt  ConJ. 


(ZaisbMsttr.) 


thou 


they  (moBc.) 
they  (Jem.) 
I  have  beat9nf 
tkou 
ke 


you 

tktf  (««c.) 

they  (/em.) 


waMherio, 
waharrie, 
Jagorrie, 
unqaerriey 


sLu 


beat. 


thouwiU 

ke 

eke 

veekaU 
you  uriil 
tkey  {maecJ) 
ikeyU^.) 
tkouekttU 
ke 
eke 
you 

tkey  (moM.) 
tkey  (fern.) 
beat  tkou, 
beat  ye, 
to  beat, 
to  kave  beaten, 
to  be  about  ) 
to  beat,     \ 


Aethe.  Passive, 

Innkerlo, 

Jetaerto, 

thnwaiTia. 

jafaewanie, 

tiimquenie, 

Jeuwarrie, 

hotirrie,  t*huwatirrie, 

guntirrie,  Jaguatlrrie, 

wageriocline,         junkeriochne, 

waacheriochne,      — *^  ' 

waharriochna, 

JagoiTiocliae, 

anqua,  or  t'warri- 
ochne, 

awarriochae, 

holtirriochne, 

guntlrriochne, 

n'gerics 

ntacherrio, 

ns'haiTie, 

i^agorrie, 

ntwanie, 

Dswanie, 
I'hotlrrla^ 

nguntirria^ 

narcherio, 

Daharrie, 

n^lagorrle, 

naswarrie, 

nahoUrrie, 

nagnntiiTie, 

aacherio, 

aawarrie, 

waerio, 

waeriochne, 

n*waerio, 


t*huwarriokne, 
jaWugarriokne, 
Uunquarrfoclme, 

Jecawairiodhne, 

tlinwattlnlochiie, 

jagawaclrrioduie, 

nJunkeriO) 

njetserio, 

nt'hawaiTie, 

nj/egawonie, 

ntiunqoarrie, 

iHetflwarrie, 

irchawatinie, 

n^gawatirrie, 

niJetaerio, 

numwarrie, 

naguwarrie, 

n^tawarrie, 

oahawatliTie, 

nagnwatiiTle, 

lOetaerio, 

lOetflwarrie, 

agnwanie, 

agawariochiie, 


MOHAWK.    (8.B.D1rSgll^ikQmllr.Pteiab.) 


/go  tkere, 

thou 

ke 

we  two 

tkey  tu>o 

we 

you 

they 

I  kaoe  been  tkere, 

tkou 


we  two 
you  two 

tkey  two 

we 

tkey 

iameatin^i 

tkou 

ke 

eke 

we  two 

you  two 

tkey  two,  (mmc.) 

tkeytwo,(fem.) 


tkey,  (maoe,) 
tkey,  (fem,) 
I  kaoe  been, 
tkou  kaet  been, 
IwUl, 
tkouehaU, 


atflliowQgfaatni, 

atehountsatab, 

atehoafhnlib. 

atdioanyokJwnih, 

atehoonneh, 

atehoonyokwi^lfh, 

atehounawektih, 

atahonyahhoonili, 

atehowuhklahhtuh, 

atahowuhaqDohtuh, 

atehownhhuhqaokCDlL 

at^oyooQghliineeqaolitiib) 

atehowuhriiuMtquAtah, 

howohiiaaqaotiih, 
stefaogoongliohquohtnli, 
atriiontthhoonteequohtah, 

gfokUyklioonUiwahhlh, 

aohttykhoonlhwahlilli. 

aoohtlykkoonihwahhln, 

JekikklooClkloonihwahltni, 

yoonghattykhoonlhwaliliUk, 

ehahttykloonihwahhih, 

wahgEttykliooiifliwahlilli, 

wahkattlkhoonihwaliltali, 

wahtahwattykhoonlliwabliah, 

aWBliUykhooiiiliwahhih, 

wahhoontykloonihwahldli, 

wahkoontykboonihwahliili, 

gibttykloonfhhahgucli, 

aihttykloonlhhahqttCh,  4«. 

ungobttykloonih, 

unaohtlyUiooiiili,  4^, 


ALGONKIN-LENAPE. 

DELAWARE.       (Zoiabergar.) 
ahoalan,  to  lore.      5th  Coi^. 


tkou 

he,ehe 

we 

you 

tkey 

I  km 

thou 

ke,*ke 

we 

you 

they 

Ihavekadf 

thou 

ke,ehe    « 

we 

yim 

they  i4 

I  torn 

thou 

he,  eke 

we 

fOU 

they 


tkou 

Infinitive, 

I  do  not 
I  did  not 
I  will  not 
Infinitive, 


Indieative. 
oMahoala, 
k'dahoala, 
ahoaleWf  or  wMakoala, 
n'dahoalaneen, 
k'dahoalohhamo, 
ahoalawak, 
n'dahoalep, 
k*dahoatep, 
ahoalep, 

n'dahoaleBDenap, 
k*dahoal<rfihoinmoap, 
ahoalepannik. 


ahoateoehtach, 
nMahoaleiwenCach, 
k'dahoalohliammotach, 
aluMlawaktach, 


SidjuncHve, 
ahoalak, 
ahoalanna^. 
ahoalat, 
ahoalenke, 
ahoaleque, 
ahoalachtlte, 
ahoalachkup, 
ahoalaanop, 
ehoalacbtup, 
ahoalenkup, 
alioalekup, 
ahoalachtltap, 
ahoalakpaone, 
aboalao  panne, 
ehoalatpanne, 
ahoalenkpanne, 
ahoalekpanne, 
ahoalacbUtpaime, 
ahoalaktacb, 
ahoalaatach, 
ehoalatacb, 
ahoalenkatadi, 
ahoalequetach, 
ahoaUchtltetach, 


akoal, 

ahoalek, 

ahoalan, 

I  do  not. 
attan*dahoaIawl, 
attan^dahoalawlp, 
attan*dahoalawitach, 
atta  ahoalan. 


irefratioeferm. 
attan^dahoalawanne, 
atta  ahoalawonnup, 
attan'dahoalawiwonne, 


PASSIYB. 


Indieaiive^ 
n*dahoalguaalf 
k^dahoalguaal, 
ahoalguaai, 
n*dalioalgoaalhhenna, 
k'dahoalgmaihhimo, 
ahoalgnasowak, 
n'dahoalgmaihump, 
k'dahoalgiuainep, 
w*dahoalguaaop, 
n'dahoalgaaailihenap, 
kMahoalinaaihhi  moakup, 
w'dah<M$nx""oP"Uiik, 


nMahoalgnaaftacli, 

k^dahoalgoaaitacli, 

ahoalguasatach, 

n  'dakoatgaaalhenataclL 

k*  daboalguaaUkhlmotacn, 

ahoalgnaaiwiwaktach, 


f  am  not, 
attaa'dahoalgusalwi, 
attanMahoalfusAlWlp, 
attan'dahoalguniwitBCh, 

not  fiven, 


Suhjuneiivt, 
ahoaSgotaiya, 
ahoalguaaiyen, 
ahoalguaaite, 
ahoalguaiiyenk, 
ahoalguaalyek, 
ahoalguaaichcit, 
ahoalgnaaiyaknp, 
ahoalfijaaiyannttp, 
aboalgnaaitup, 
akoalgnaalyenkQp, 
ahoalguaafyekup, 
aboalguiaiclitUttp, 
ahflalgoaaiyakpaane, 
ahoalgnaaiyanpaoae) 
ahoalgoaaitpanne, 
ahoalgiiariyenkpanne, 
ahoatgaaaiyekpaanei 
ahoalgniaichtitpaiuie, 
afaoalguaalyaktach, 
ahoalgnaaiyantacli, 
ahoalgitach, 
ahoalguaalyenktadi, 
akoalgiiaaiyektaeh, 
ahoalguaaiciititacii, 


attaahoalgankwak, 

attaahoalgiMtfivakap, 

attaahoalgqari- 

[waktach. 
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[iHTmOD. 


ALOONKIN-LENAPE. 


DELAWABS. 


MtiGMmMrfiiy  to  work,    lit  Ccmj. 


Jk^miMiiKMit, 


mikemoHUWiik, 

n*inikeiD(MBiliam]s 

khnlksiiUMMlliump, 

mikemonop, 

mlkemcMBiMienap, 

k*inikemoirilttlrtmoftp, 


r«» 


P<»^t 


Prt9fnti 


n'lQlktfMBKltieh, 
kteAkemoMMMl^ 
mikMAOMOtichf 

k'ioIkemowihhtaiolMli, 
iiiikemoiM)w«lM|i,    . 


IlMiL    . 


QikemoMin, 
mftflBiCMiiiep, 

PiwriMpUM. 
'  mikeai«Mit, 
BlkttnoMHMdhlk, 
nikeaioariBtiicli, 


k'mUwmotfiyatt,  or 

uUienuMiit, 

oiikeinfiHlyeii^ 

mikefbOMiyek, 

m4kQm<MBichtU» 

mtkeinoiiifrakiqi, 

mikemoaiiywuiap, 

mlkamoMttup. 

mikftioilycnkap, 

jirikaiiUMni3rek'ap, 

tnikenuMlchtltttp, 

mikeiM>Mi]rmkp«iuM, 

nUkemoaiiyanpauM^ 

mikfimoMltpaniM, 

mikeiBiOMlyenkpaBae^ 

mfteimwwiyekpanne, 

mikemoMicktitpaniiei 

iDikMnoMtymtsch, 

mikemowtyuMiMk, 

mSkemoiBltetflck, 

mUfimo—iycpketach, 

aHkemoniyeqaetacli, 

mlkamoHlchUttchi 


turn,  to  go  thither* 

nVla, 

•Ujor  waen, 

tn^daaeofl,  or  nMahkaim, 

ikMabhimo, 

lewak,  WMWAk,  or  w' 

in'dahiunp,  nManep, 

:kMaluuDp,k»<kiiep,  _, 

eep,  w'danep,  {ttop, 

nMahheimp,  or  nMahlMnakiip*  ayenkop, 

k'dahhimoakup,  aydtap,    • 

epuiDlk,  Mcktltopi 

wme. 


atpunw, 
ftyvikpume, 
•yeftpouM, 
adititpunie, 


kMuitach, 


nMa 

k'dahkimocach; 

ewak*lach, 


•* 


leyst, 
;ahek| 
nonet 


Pn§€Ht  /jM/iimfiMt 


ParHe^Ue. 


ayenkeMfe, 
ayeqneiadi, 
■achtitettk, 

Future, 
SdperaoueHig. 


pha^mdkdttKk. 


ALGOMKIN-LEMAPfi. 


MICMAC.    (Fathtr  HvBvd-) 
nUhuifl  am  a  man. 


tiUtt, 


y<m, 


WUy 

tkep. 


we, 
90%, 


I 


/iiite.  PIPM«fit  I  Suhj.  Preimi. 
k'lMifl, 


n*liiiri, 

k'lnvin, 

«'mlri^ 

kMiwiMk, 

kMnvlDk, 


Preterite, 

^tflcfaipi, 
v*hi«idhp| 
klnttekchep, 
kliiMtokcbep, 
•'Imrlcbeiuk, 

Future, 

n*ln*idesht 
klovidez,  ' 
tlnvidaU} 
kliudtideililUh 
knniriklekiM, 
•Invltldal,      ■ 


v'liyrlii, 
kUTUriBCM, 
k'tauriaiui, 
rlUuriliWi) 

C«n<<i7>oiui/. 
(essem.) 
nnn«ik, 
kliMUtp, 
ir'lii«ich, 
k'lnirifttekp, 
k^imigokp, 

CondUionaL, 
(fVdMem.) 
n'lnvicaben, 
ik'lnirikpen, 
H'l&irichop, 
k*lnyigDekpeii, 
t'liuigokpen, 
P>lnvi!ick»k^ 


MAflSACHUSETTS.    (Jobn  Eliol.) 
tooanlcMmcrurf,  to  be  wise. 


Jhiic.  PrumU, 

noowaantam, 

koowaantam, 

waantamnob, 

noowaanfamnmim, 

koowaantamumwooii 

waeatamwog, 

noowaaatamap, 

kooivaantamup, 

waantamup,     . 

noowaantamumannonap, 

koowaantamumwop, 

waantamuppaa^ 


Imperative,  Prment^ 

waaalttflh, 

waanm, 

Waantamottah, 

waantamook, 

waantamolMttich, 


noovaantamontok, 

koowaaatamttntoh, 

oowaantarauacok, 

noowkaantammaBtok, 

koowaaanCamimeauuv, 

oowaaantamimaautoh,  • 

Optative,  Preterite, 

noowaantanrantazloh, 

koowfcaantamiuiaxtoh, 

oowkaantamunaztohf 

noowfcaaatammianoixtoli, 

koowaaanumimaoixtob, 

oow&aantamuiiaoiztoliy 

Suppoeitioe,  Preeent,  '. 

waantamon, 

waantaman, 

waastof, 

waaatMiMgi 

waantam^ 

tralnlamohfitat, 

AtfliMttwe,  Preterite, ! 


waantamaa, 

waantofkia. 

waantamofkia, 

waaatamtekia. 

waaBiamoEettk. 
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CHOCTAW. 


tok-€he,  to  tie. 


I 

thou 

he 

we  two 

we 

you 

they 


I 

thou 

him 

we  two 

we 

yoa 

them 


I 

thou 

he 

we  two 

we 

you 

they 


ACTirs. 
JbuUc.  Present, 
tokchille 
ishtokche 
tokche 
etokche 
ehotokche 
hushtokche 
oklattokche 

Jmperaiite 
(let  me), 
oktoche 
tokche 
ittokche 
ketokche 
kehotokche 
hotokche 
oklftkiuhiktokchel 

Peimtial 

(I  may), 
tokchillahiala 
ishtokchahinla 
tokchabinla 
etokchahinla 
ehotokchahinla 
hushtokchahinia 
oklattokchahinl  a 


Indic.  Present* 
suttuUokche 
chittuUokcl^e 
tuUokche 
pittullokchflf 
huppittuUokche 
hucnittuUokehe 
okkttullokche 


I 

thou 

he 

we 

you 

they 


sunnuse,  I  sleep 
(Choctaw.) 
sunnuse 
chenuse 
nuse 
penuse 
huppeuuse 
hucnenuse 
oklatnupe 


sidle ^  I  die, 
(Choctaw.) 
fiulle 
chille 
ille 
pille  * 
happille 
huchille 
oklattille 


Subjunctive  (if). 
I  tokchillikma 

thou     lishtokchiluna 
he  tokchikma 

wp  two-etokchikma 
we        {ehotokchikma 
yon        huBhiokchikma 
they     joklattokchikma 


SIOUX.    (Gen.Caae.) 

VAHeOTA. 

I  love,  took  tscheeng, 

iuiiaUive  Prtsemt. 
wafa  tscheenjf 
eeah  tscheeng 
teoheeng 
oantB-cfaeengpee 
eeohtscheengpee 
weetsehahtdcheengpee 


Preterite  Indie, 
I        wahtscheengkong 
thou  eeahtschfiengkong 
he     techeengkong 

oahtscheengpeekong 
you  eeahtacheengpeekong 
they  tacheengpeekoBg 

Futtire  Indie. 
r        wahtscheengkiey  • 
{thou  eeahtscheengktey 
be     tscheefkgktey  ^ 

oantflcheen  gpeektey 

you  weetshahtscheengpeektey 

they;weet8hyatscheengpee](tey 


yawsH-hee,  I  speak. 
Present. 
yaws'thee 
yawnelt'h6e 
yawlt'h6e 
yawoult'h^e 
tayoult'h^e 
tayathee 


CHEPPEYAN. 

▲THAPASCA. 


I 

thou 

,hej 

'  we 
you 
they 


I 

thou 

he 

we 

you 

they 


'  Preterite. 
yawaylt'hee 
yayolt'h6e 
yalthee 
tayaolthee 
tayahelthee 
tayolthee 


disse,  I  say.   ' 

Present. 
disse 
decnnee 
hehnee 

t6ootee  qt  t^outee 
doonuee  or  toonnee 
heh  heh  tee 

.  Pfeterjle. 
di«see  nee  • 
deennee  nee 
heh  nee  nee 
deedee  nee 
doonnee  nee 
heddee  ne6 
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▲CTIYK   TOICE, 

Ji^niiive. 

Micmac 

keloogi'  nk 

to  be  good 

Massachuaetts 

wadchan  umunat 

to  keep 

Chippeway 
Delaware 

takop  chegawing 
ahoal  an 

to  tie 
to  love 

do. 

pendam  en 

to  hear 

do. 

mikemoss  in 

to  work 

Choctawee 

tokchd 

to  tie 

Muskhogee 
Cherokee 

ka 

wonn  agi 
lung  lung 

to  tie 
to  tie 

Onondago 

Sioux 

Eskimau 

yo 

norochqua 

ermik  lune 

to  love 
to  love 
to  wash 

ChUi 

elu  n 

to  give 

PBESEUT   IKDICATIVS. 

Micmac 

lit  person. 

3d  pcnon. 

ne 

keloogi 

keloogi 

Massachusetts 

noo 

wadchan  umon 

oo 

wadchan        amon 

Chippeway 

neen 

takop  etoon 

0 

takop        etoon 

Delaware 

n' 

dahoala 

ahoal  en 

do. 
do. 

pendam 
mikemossi 

pendam  en 
mikemoss    u 

ChocUw 

tokch  ill 

tokchfi 

Muskhogee 

wonni  yest 

wonni        ist 

Cherokee 

g» 

Inngiha 

11 

lungiha 
norochqua 

Onondago 

g« 

norochqua 

Sioux 

wah 

tsheeng 
ermik  para 

tsheeng 
ermik         pa 

Eskimau 

Chili 

elu  n 

elu         y 

PABSXYE    VOICE 

. 

Present  Indicative.                                   \ 

MassachuM^s 

iNt  pcrfon. 

3d  peraon. 

noo 

wadchan  it 

wadchan  an 

Chippeway 

neen 

takop  eez 
dahoal  gussi 

takop  iizo 

Delaware 

n' 

ahoal  ^lum 

do. 

ii' 

penda  xi 

penda  zu 

Choctaw 

sut 

t  ull     okch 

^ 

itdl     okdiS 

Muskhogee 

cba 

wonn  ag  ist 

wonn  ag  ist 

Cherokee 
OnondagjD 
Eskimau 

unff^ua 
junki 

lung  ung 
norochqua 

t'huwa 

lung  ung 
norochqua 

Chili 

elu^0  n 

elu^ey 

The  particles  in  italics  designate  the  tense ,    mood,  passive  voicf,  and 
negation. 
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COMPARATIVE  VIEW   OF  THE  FORMATION  OF  TENSES  AND 
NEGATIVE  FORM. 


▲CTITE    VOICE.  IHDICATIYX.                                          | 

Miomao 

PretarH«    3d  person. 

Patnro  3d  person. 

keioogi             shp 

keloogi   dau 

Mass. 

oo 

wadchaa  nmiin  ap 

wadchan  itch 

Chippew. 

"{ 

Jj        fkop 

etoon 

ogah       ,  takop         enan 

Delaware 

ahoal            ep 

ahoalea  kUh 

do. 

pendamen            ep 

pendamen  Uk 

do. 

mikemoBs        ,    vp 

mikemoBsu  tsh 

Choctaw 

tokch            ikaTHo 

tokch  aehi 

MuakhoT. 

% 

wonn                   a  iit 

wonni  al     iat 

Charokee 

a 

lang  lung             At 

tah  ga'  lung  lung  li 

Onondaff. 

waho 

Dorochqua            squa 

]»*ho    norochqua 

Sioax 
Eskiman 

tsheeng            hong 
ermlk           a 

ok 

teheenff  ktay 
ermik  sav   c  k 

ChiU 

ela            «ic 

y 

elu       ay 

IMPKHATITB. 

8UBJVNCTITB. 

Micmao 

9d  pawn  sinfolar. 

Freeent  3d  peraon. 

keloogi  sk 

3d  p. 

Mass. 

wadchan  uh 

wadchan  uk 

II 

Chippew. 

takop  isA 
ahoal 

takop  tnuk 
ahoiQaJk 

II 

Delaware 

let  p. 

do. 
do. 

penda 
mikemossi  I 

pendam  a 
mikemossi  ya 
tokch  ikma 

II 
11 

ChoQtaw 

tokchd 

3d 

MoBkhog. 

wonni  us 

wonni  you 

11 

Cherokee 

h'ya 

luog  IM 

yiga 

lungiha 

«< 

Sionz 
Eskiman 

ojsa 

norochqua 

ermi  na 

ChiU 

elu  ge 

f\xiU 

it 

NEGAT 

IVB  PC 

^RM. 

AGTITS. 

PASSITK. 

PreseiU  JndieaUve, 

PrtsciU  Indieativ0. 

TnuuiUon  of  3d  penran  to  3d.    | 

lit  Penon. 

Mass. 

hB  don  Mt  Mm. 

"" 

4 

[>o   wadchan  um  oo  un 

noo       wadchan  ittro            \ 

Chippew. 

kaw 

o         takop  inn      azen 

kaw    I 

i'               takop  izxoxe 
I*             dahoal  gussiwi 
1*              penda  zeioi 

Delaware 

■\ 

nr'       dahoal  a     vn 

Tfuatai 

do. 

aua 

pendam  a     toi 

atta    1 

Choctaw 

ik 

tokch        0 

ik       mi           ~       tutt    okoho 

Mwkhog. 

wonni        yik  oat 

cha           wonni  agyk  ost 

Cherokee 

Uayigtk     longiha                    | 

Hay    ungqoa       long  ung 

Onondaff. 

EskiiinS 

• 

ermi        lunl  ak 

Chili 

ela        tovi 

elo  lagt  n 

* '  he  doea  not  wash  himself.' 

The  Terb  proper  is  easily  distinguished. 


The  residue  consists  of  pronouns. 
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[iHTBOB. 


CADDO. 


dughanosh 
liughanoflh  hiano 
hichnckaDOBb 
ahia  iaaickeenoah 
deh  sho  eh  yokehnoah 
yoishehnosneh 
wanteh  yoisbehnosheh 
yokaahwanash  wanteh 
yunutaehdunheh 
voBinehunchehnoflh 
hohanosha 
hitaughanoah 

(iroman) 
hitaughanoah  nutteh 
yoehkushehnosh 
voehkushehnosh  wanteh 
kohaoosha 
kohanooha 
kohanoaha  deh 
daoghkaghanoah 


to  tie 

ItU 

tkoutiest 
he  Hts 
we  two  He 
we  tie 
youtie 
they  tie 
he  ties  me 

«  "    thee 

"  «    him 

"  "    her 
**  *^    ustwo 

yautieo 
you 
«  «    them 
theytieme 


«  « 

it  u 

tt  u 


they  tie  thee      I  wanteh  yokuahwanoah' 
«     ««   Aim  *« 

*^    **  us  two  yoknahwanoah 

«    «  you  £100  kohanoaha 

•*    "  you  " 

/  tie  thee        Idebdnghoa  si  yokanoah 

**  *'  him         hokaeh  hichickanoah 

hitugbanoeh 

**  [objeeta) 

**  (pointing  to  the 

yoknahwanoah 

kim  -yoiabehnoah 

we  two  tie    \  l„^uk.— **u 
you  two      J  ,yoehha"«»eh 

we  tie  thee        lyoknahwanoah 
you  two  tie  me  fdakhonaneh  naah 
Atmyoehknahanoah 
us  I  wanteh  yokawanteh 


"  "  you  two 
a  i*  you 
«  "  them 
we  two  tie  thee 


he  has  tied  me 
•*      ihee 
"     him 
J  have  tied  him 
ikou  hast  tied  ms 
'       <<       Aim 
Aa  loiU  (ie  me 
"    thee 
«    Am 
/  wiU  tie  him 
thou  wilt  tie  me 
*       "     Atm 
Aa  would  tie  thee 
«        •*     Am 
he  might  tie  thee 
'*       «*     Am 
Aa  ought  to  tie  thee 
'  "     Aim 

that  he  may  tie  thee 


CHOCTAW. 


tokchi  kamo 
chi  tokchi  kamo 
tokchi  kamo 
tokchili  karoo 
iaaa  tokchi  kamo 
iah  tokchi  kamo 
sa  tokchaehi 
chi  tokchaehi 
tokchaehi 
tokohilachi 
isaa  tokchaehi 
iah  tokchaehi 
ohi  tokcha  he  tnk 


if  he  tie  thee 
"    «    Aim 


chi  tokcha  hinla 
tokcha  hinla 
chi  tokchi  vlbp^aa 
tokchi  Tlhpeaa 
na  chi  tokcha  hinla 
Atm'na  tokcha  hinla 
chi  tokchi  hokna 
tokchi  hokma 


MUSKH06EE. 


chawonnayiat 

chiwonnayiat 

wonnayiat 

wonniyeat 

chawonniyhitohkist 

wonniyhitchkiat 

chawonniahlia 

chiwonniahlia 

wonniahlia 

wonniyahlia 

chawonniyichkahlia 

wonniyicnkahlia 

chiwonniyundooa 

wonniyundoos 

chiwonniibnndooa 

wonniibundooa 

chiwonniahli  tidiist 

wonniahli  tidiiat 

machiwonniibia 

ma 

chiwonniTad 

wonniyad 
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CHOKTAW,  (Continaed.) 

MUSKHOGEE,  (ConUnued  ) 

ht  utOikts  n6 116  the€ 

an  tohno  ho  chi  tokchill 

chickawonniipajist 
chawonnawajipajiat 

«      «       *•    them 

an  tohno  ho  tokchili 

I  tie  myself 
he  ties  himseV 

ill  tok'chiU 

iwonniyibett 

iwonniyibist 

we  tie  ourselves 

il  ill  tokchi 

iwoonawajibist 

they  tie  themselves 

ill  tokchi 

iwonnawaja^t 

we  tie  each  other 

il  iU  tokchi 

chawonniyhichkin  chiwonniyeat 

you  tie  each  other 

hvsh  Itt  tokchi 

chimidat  tiwonniya|;achkist 

they  tie  one  another 

iti  tokchi 

amidat  tiwonoawajist 

he  who  is  tying  thee 
^^       him 

chiwonniadi 

tokchi  kok  osh 

wonniadi 

he  did  tie  him 

tokchi  tok  ok  osh 

mawonniyaddi 

hewiUtie  him 

tokcha  he  tnk  ok  oah 

mawonniahli 

I  mm  tied 

sa  talokchi 

chawonnagist 

thou  art  tied 

chi  talokchi 

chiwonna^at 

heisOed 

talokchi 

wonnaffist 

we  two  are  tied 

pitalokchi 
hypilatokchi 

we  are  tied 

homulgiad  powonnagurt^ 
hokolid  chiwonnakuggiat 

you  two  are  tied 

hvshUlokchi 

you  are  tied 

hvth  talokchi 

homulgot  chiwonnakuggist 

they  are  tied 

talokchi 

wonnawagist 
chawonni3Langgist 

1  was  tied 

ea  talokchi  tok 

Jwas  tiedhyth^ 

(  yoD  are  the  one,  I  wta  tied 

)  chiiihno  oho  ea  talokchi  tok  chawonnayhilchkonggist 

I  was  tied  by  him 
heshaUbeSed 

takokohi  pnllaahke 

cha  wonnay  unggist 
wonnoggipahlista 

he  does  not  tie  me 

Ue  w  tokcho 

chawonniyikoat 

he  does  not  tie  thee 

ik  chi  tokcho 

chiwonniyikoat 

he  does  not  lie  him 

ik  tokcho 

wonniyikoat 

he  has  not  tied  me 

ik  sa  tokcho  kamo 

chawonaikoat 

he  will  not  tie  me 

ik  f  a  tokcho  ha  cht 

chawonnayikoat  ^ 

he  shall  not  tie  me 

ea  tokcho  hima  kejn 

chawonnayikoata* 
chawonnagikoat 

lamnotHed 

ik  aa  talokcho 

he  is  not  tied 

ik  talokcho 

wonnagikoat 

J  was  not  tied 

ik  aa  talokcho  ke  tok 

ehawonniygikonggiat 

does  he  tie  thee  f 

chi  tokchi 

chiwonniya 

has  he  tied  thee  f 

ohi  tokchi  ha 

ohiwonnaya 

shMhetietheef 

do  they  tie  him  f 
hate  dey  tied  him  f 

tokchi 
tokchi  ha 

wonniyaga 
wonnayaga 
wonniyakahlidi 

wiUtheytUHmf 

tokcha  he  o 

shaaitiehimf 

tokchi  la  he  o 

wonQiah]\di 
wonnawajahlidi' 

shaUItiethemf 

tokchi  la  he  o 

wiU  thou  tu  him  f^ 

iah  tokcha  he  o 

TOL.  U. 


35 
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TABLES  OF   TRANSITIONS. 


CHOCTAW   TRANSITIONS  OP  THE  PRESENT  OF  THE  INDICA- 
TIVE. 


•iokcU,  to  tie. 

lUe 

tokchiU   1 

I  We 

e    tokch«| 

2.  We 

thou 

ish  tokchd 

Ye 

hash    tokch£| 

be 

tokch« 

They 

oklat    tokchd) 

him. 

them. 

a 

b 

c         d 

b            a 

c         d 

he 

tokoh« 

oklat                     tokchd 

tHe^ 

okla 

tDkch« 

oklat                     tokchfi 

tokchill 

oklat                     tokehiU 

1.    we 

e 

tokch« 

oklat             e       tokchfi 

2.    we 

eho 

tokchd 

oklat          eho       tokch 

thoa 

ieh 

tokchd 

oklat          ish       tokeh« 

y« 

huh 

tokchfi 

okUt       hoih      tokchd 

tkee. 

you. 
a            b 

e         d 

he 

chit 

tokchfi 

hacbit       tokche 

they 

okla 

chit 

tokchfi 

okla     hachit       tokch« 

I 

chit 

tokchill 

huchit      tokchUl 

1.  we 

e 

chit 

tokch« 

e     huchit       tokch« 

2.  we 

eho 

chit 

tokchfi 

eho     huchit       tokchd 

me. 

I.  us. 

he 

■ut 

tokchfi 

pit      tokch« 

they 

okla 

sot 

tokcbd 

okla           pit      tokchfi 

thou 

it 

■at 

tokchd 

ia            pit      tokchfi 

y« 

hni 

■at 

tokoh« 

boa            pit      tokchfi 

2.i». 

he 

huppit      tokchfi 

they 

okla     happit       tokchfi 

thoa 

ish     huppit       tokchfi 

ye 

bush     huppit      tokchfi 

Choctaw  pronoune  uied  with  Terbf. 
I 

1.  we 

2.  we 
thou 

y« 


ill, 

me 

ra 

«! 

1.  us 

pi 

eho, 

2.  us 

hupi 

Chi 

Lb! 

thee 

bu>h. 

you 

huchi 

Columns  marked 

a  nomin.  case  of  pronoun 
b  object.    "    ««        " 
c  verb 
d  nom.  1st  p.  sing,  pronoun 


There  is  no  singular  pronoun  of  the  3d  person  ;  but  for  its  plural,  oiUs,  or 
okUa  is  used,  a  word  which  means,  a  multitude,  a  nation,  people.  The  pro- 
nouns in  the  objective  case  art  the  same  as  the  possessive  used  in  connex- 
ion with  the  parts  of  the  body. 

*  totehi  pronounced,  tolcA^,  toUkeh. 
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B. 

MUSKHOGEE    TRANSITIONS    OF   THE  PRESENT   OP  THE 
INDICATIVE. 


wonnayi,  to  tie* 

I  tie  wonni  yest        |     we 

wonni  yist         ||  we  two  hokolid  wonni  yist  | 

thou  *•   wonni  yichkist  j      ye 

wonni  yachkist  || 

he  **  wonni  ist           jj  they 

wonni  yaf 

ist      II 

Am. 

them. 

d                    c           a 

d                   c 

he 

wonni           ist 

wonn 

awa^t 

u.,^ 

wonni     jtLgtBi 

wonn 

awatsgist 

wonni         yeat 

wonn 

awajest 

dual  we 

hokolid              wonni         yist 

hokolid            wonn 

awa|ist 

plnr.  we 

homulgiad         wonni         yist 
wonni  yichkist 

homulgiad       wonn 

awa^ist 

thou 

wonn 

awajichkist 

y« 

homnlgot           wonni  yachkist 

homulgot        wonn 

awajachkist 

thee. 

•     you. 

d             boa 

d                   c 

he 

chi  wonni           ist 

homulgin  chi  wonni 

bt 

they 

chi  wonni     yagist 

homulgin  chi  wonn 

«oajagist 

1 

ohi  wonni        yest 

homulgin  chi  wonni 
hokolid       chi  wonni 

yagest 

dud    we 

hokolid       chi  wonni         yist 

yugist 

plnr.  we 

homulgiad  che  wonni         yist 

homulgin  ohi  wonni 

ffiMiyugist 

me. 

tts. 

d           b       c             a 

d          b       c 

a 

he 

cha  wonni           ist 

homulgin  po  wonni 

ist 

they 

eha  wonni     yagist 
cha  wonni  yichkist 

homulgin  po  wonn 

yichkist 

thou 

homulgin   po  wonni 

ye 

homulgot   cha  wonni  yachkist 

homulgin   po  wonni 

yachkist 

tistwo. 

he 

hokolin      po  wonni 

ist 

they 

hokoiin      po  wonn 

yicfkist 

thou 

hokolin      po  wonni 

ye 

hokolin      po  wonni 

yachkist 

The  Muskhogee  pronouns  used  with  yerbs  are 


I 

wa 

thou 

they 


yest, 

jnchkist, 

yachkist, 

ist, 

yagist, 


me 

cha, 

us 

po, 

thee 

chi. 

you 
nim 

chi, 

them 

awa, 

Columns  marked 

a  nom.  case  pronoun 

b  obj.      "  <« 

c  yerb 

d  pi.  and  dual  distioctions. 


As  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  dual  and  plural  of  the  pronouns  of 
the  first  and  second  person,  nor  between  the  nominative  and  objective  cases 
of  Uie  second,  the  words,  in  the  nominative,  homulgiad,  (or  hojnulgot)  and 
hokolid;  in  the  objectiye  case,  homulgin  and  hokoUn^  are  used,  homulgiad 
and  homulgiUf  to  designate  the  plural,  and  hokolid  and  hokoUnj  to  designate 
the  dual. 

*  It  is  apprehended  that  there  are  some  errors  in  some  of  these  forms 
which  termmate  in  the  second  person  plural. 
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CHEROKEE  TRANSITIONS  OF  THE  PRESENT  INDICATIVE. 

•     galangiha,  /  tie. 

him. 

them. 

he 

^ 

lungiha 

te 

e^ 

lungiha 

they 

ana 

lungiha 

te 

ana 

lungiha 

1 

tfliya 

lungiha 

te 

ga    toiya 

lungiha 

•  we 

awtea 

htv^riha 

te 

g      awtsa 

lungiha 

c 

he  end  I 

awsta 

lungiha 

te 

g      awsta 

lungiha 

d 

thou 

biya 

lungiha 

te 

g      ihya 

lujuriha 

ye 

etsa 

lungiha 

te 

g      etoa 

hmgiha 

a 

ye  two 

eeta 

lungiha 

te 

g      esto 

lungiha 

b 

thee. 

you. 

he 

tsa 

lungiha 

to 

tsa 

hmgiha 

they 

g 

etsa 

Umgiha 

to 

g      etsa 

you  1100. 

hmgiha 

a 

he 

te 

sto 

hmgiha 

they 

to 

g     esta 

hmgiha 

b 

wte. 

«#. 

he 

aqua 

lungiha 

to 

awka 

lungiha 

they 

g 

un^qua 

boQiha 

to 

g     awka 
Aim  and  me. 

ha^iha 

e 

.       he 

to 

awgina 

lungiha 

they 

to 

g      awtgina 

hmgiha 

d 

thee. 

you. 

t     1 

^ 

ungya 

Uoigiha 

te 

to     ungya 

bmg£k. 

we 

itB 

ungya 

lungiha 

to 

ts     ungya 

bmg^ 

he  and  I 

ist 

ungya 

hmgiha 

to 

ts     ungya 
you  two. 

Utngtha 

I 

to 

St     ungya 

hmgiha 

we 

to 

to     ungya 

hmgiha 

he  and  I 

te 

St     ungya 

hmgiha 

me. 

U9. 

thou 

8k 

iya 

lungiha 

te 

sk    iya 

hmgiha 

ye 

sk 

iya 

lui^iha 

te 

sk    iya 

hmgiha 

ye  two 

Bk 

iaa 

lut^iha 

te 

sk    iya 

him  and  me. 

haiiha 

thou 

to 

sk    ina 

hmgiha 

y« 

te 

sk    ina 

hmgiha 

ye  two 

to 

sk    ina 

haiiha 

■tandi  for  a«y  tmd  /;  it  U  %  ipeciftl  daal  of  which  k$ 
corrMpoodiDg  form,  Hum  €md  I,  f  und  a«y,  Whieh 
loM  not  appear  to  be  any  indelioifee  plural,  nor  any 


*  We  •B  OMd  threuzhont  tbia  table 
oiuf  /  ia  the  dual,    l^ere  la  another 
bat  been  omitted  hero.    Bnt  there  doea 
general  form  ye,  a«y  tmd  L 

The  conroaion  between  a,  a,  and  6,  ft,  ia  owing  to  eCao,  eate,  having  no  objective  eaae. 
In  the  two  firat  tranaitiona,  Ca  makea  g  (they)  in  the  obj.  eaae.  In  the  two  other,  U  pata 
tUa  and  aata  In  that  eaae. 

This  ia  obviated  in  the  tranaHiooa  e,  c,  sod  tf,  il,  beeavae  owCaa  and  Mate  havs  eadi  an 
oMective  eaae,  vis.  anta  and  taogiaui. 

t  Tbia  ia  the  only  inatanee  where  g  doea  not  atand  for  the  3d  petaoo  plnral.  ft  ia  naad 
for  the  lit  aing.  aominative.  But  imff«  whioh  meaaa  /— Oaa,  woald  aewn  aoAejeat. 
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CHILI    TRANSITIONS    OF    THE    PRESENT    INDICATIVE. 


Elun,  to  give 

SIMPLE    COMJVOA- 

REFLECTED 

TIOH. 

rORM. 

c           a 

o               a 

I 

elu        n 

elu    u    n 

mvsdf 

ihau 

elu        jmi 

elu    u    ymi 

he 

elu        y 

elu    u    y 

hSnedf 

C    wt 

elu        yu 

elu    If    yu 

auTseivee  ^ 

daal         .      ye 

elu        ymu 

elu    -u    ymu 

yourselves  >  dual 

/they 

elu        yjru 

elu    u    jgvL 

themselves  \ 

1     y>e 

elu        in 

elu    If    m 

ourselves   J 

ploral       .      ye 

elu        ymn 

elu    If    ymn 

ithey 

elu        ygu 

elu    tt    ygn 

themselves) 

8IH0ITX.AK. 

DUAL. 

PLURAL. 

him. 

them. 

them. 

.^                 • 

0           a        du. 

c            a       pi. 

I 

ehi    vt        n 

elu    vt    n       e^ 

elu    vt    n       agn 

thou 

elu    m       mi 

elu    vt    mi     egu 

elu    vt    mi     egn 

he 

elu    vt 

elu    vt             egu 

alu    vt             egn 

C   we 

elu    vt        n 

elu    vt    n       egu 

elu    vt    n       egn 

dual         .\    ye 

elu    vt        mu 

elu    vt    mu    egu 

elu    vt    mu    egn 

i*^ 

elu    ot        gn 

elu    vt    gu     egu 

elu    vt    gn     egn 

C   we 

elu    vi       n 

elu    vt    n       egu 

elu    vt    n       egn 

plnrtl      I    ye 

elu    vt        mn 

elu    vt    mn    egu 

elu    vt    mn    egn 

ithey 

elu    vt        ga 

elu    vt    gn     egu 

elu    vt    gn     egn 

thee. 

yoit.     du. 

you.  pi. 

0                  b 

c             b 

c               b 

J 

elu    e          ymi 

elu    e     ymu 

elu    e     ymn 

*  daal        we 

elu    mo       ymi 

elu    mo  ymu 

elu    mo  ymn 

*  plurU     we 

elu    via        ymi 

elu    mo  ymu 

elu    mo  ymn 

he 

elu    e          ymi 

elu    e     ymu 

mo 

elu    e     ymn    mo 

daal      thfiy 

elu    0           ymi 

elu    e     ymu 

mo 

elu    e     ymn    mo 

plural   they 

elu    e           ymi 

elu    e     ymu 

mo 

elu    e     ymn    mo 

me. 

tc#. 

d. 

us.      pi. 

e                   b 

c           b 

1    c           b         *^ 

thou 

elu    e          n 

elu    mo  yu 

elu    mo  in 

dual               ye 

elu    ni0        n 

elu    mo  yu 

1  elu    mo  In 

plural            ve 

elu    mo        n 

elu    mo  yu 

'  elu    mo  in 

elu    0          n 

elu    e     yu 

mo 

elu  .  0     in        mo 

dual            tA«y 

elu    0          n 

elu    e     yu 

mo 

elu    0     in        mo 

plural         they 

elu    e          n 

elu    e     yu 

mo 

elu    0     in        mo 

The  particles  printed  in  iiaUeSf  vit.  ic,  vt,  0,  mo,  designate  the  reapeotire 
tranntions. 
The  eolumnt  markad :    a  —  nominatire  case  of  pronoun, 
b— objective        "  " 

c  —  verb. 

du.  —  dual  termination, 
pi.  —  plural        do. 
*  These  forms  etumo^  ymt,  ymu^ymn,  are  not  used.    One  derired  from  the 
reflected  form  has  been  substituted  ror  common  use. 
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tiheeng,  to  love. 


I    loot 
thou" 
he     •« 


wab  tsheeng 
jah  Uheeeng 
tiheeog 


we  love 
ye     « 
they** 


oan  tsheeng^  pee 
yah  tsheenff  pee 
weeUhah  toneeny  pee 


him. 

them. 

he 

teheeng 

weetsha 

taheeng    pee 

tkOff 

tiheeng 

pee 

weetaha 

taheeng    pee 

I 

wah  tsheeng 

weetaha 

wah 

tsheeng    pee 

we 

ah  tacheeng 

pee 

weetaha 

oan 

taheeng    pee 

tkou 

yah  taheeng 

weetah 

yah 

taheeng    pee 

y 

ireeUh  yah  Uheeng 
thee. 

pee 

weetah 

yah 
you. 

taheeng    pee 

he 

nee 

taheeng    pee 

they 

nee  taheeng 

pee 

nee 

taheeng    pee 

I 

tsheen           taheeng 

tah 

eea 

taheeng    pee 

we 

oanee            taheeng 

pee 

oa 

nee 

taheeng    pee 

he 

mah              taheeng 

oan 

taheeng    pee 

they 

mah              taheeng 

pee 

oan 

taheeng    pee 

thou 

myah            taheeng 

oan 

yah 

taheeng    pee 

y« 

myah            taheeng 

pee 

oan 

yah 

taheeng    pee 

The  nilea  to  be  deduced  from  this  example  are  ybtj  aimple. 

1.  The  termination  pee  b  affixed,  whenever  either  or  both  pronouns  are 
plural. 

2.  The  pronouns  are  prefixed ;  that  in  the  objectire  case  preceding  that 
in  the  nominatiFe. 

3.  The  pronoun  in  the  third  person  aingular  is  omitted,  except '  we  — 
him^*  toeetA  yah  ; 

4.  That  in  the  third  person  plural  omitted  in  the  nominative  case  \b 
weetsha  (abbreviation  of  'men  *),  in  the  objective. 

5.  In  the  tranaitions  between  the  third  and  the  first  or  second  person,  the 
pronouns  are ;  I,  wah,  me,  mah;  we,  us,  oan.  Thou,  ye,  yah;  thee,  yon, 
nee.     , 

6.  In  the  transitions  ftom  first  to  second  person;  from  singular  (aftsot; 
fix>m  plural  oanee, 

7.  In  thoae  from  aecond  to  first  person ;  to  singular  myah  ;  to  plural  oau' 
yah  ;  of  which,  oanee,  myoA,  oanyak^  are  obviouaJy  compound  of  oan,  mah^ 
yah,  nee. 

But  having  no  other  paradigm,  we  cannot  draw  any  general  conclusion. 
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ermlklnn,  to  toaah. 

him. 

them. 

he 

ermikp 

a 

ermikp 

ei 

plaral                they 
dual                  they 

ermikp 

aet 

erniikp 

aee 

ermikp 

aek 

ermikp 

atik 

ermikp 

ara 

ermikp 

aka 

plural                 toe 
doal                    tee 

ermikp 

arpot  - 

ermikp 

auYut 

ermikp 

arpuk 

ermikp    - 

auTuk 

thou 

ermikp 

et 

ermikp 

atit 

Sir       ;;: 

ermikp 

ane 

ermikp 

eit 

ermikp 

artik 

ermikp 

atik 

thee. 

' 

yoM. 

he 

ermikp 

atit 

ermikp 

aee 

plural         ,     they 
dual                  they 

ermikp 

aUt 

ermikp 

aie 

ermikp 
ermikp 

aUt 
aukit 

ermikp 
eroiikp 

aee 
auae 

plaral                 tee 
dual                    ve 

ermikp 

autigit 
autikit 

ermikp 

aoae 

ermikp 

ermikp 

unse 

A« 

ermikp 

me, 
anga 

ermikp 

u$, 
atigut 

plural               ihey 
dual                  t&ey 

ermikp 

anga 

ermikp 

atigut 

ermikp 

auia 

ermikp 

ati^t 

t&<m 

ermikp 

arma 

ermikp 

autigut 

ff       i;: 

ermikp 

ausinga 

ermikp 

auiigut 

ermikp 

autiga 

ermikp 

autigut 

REFLECTBD    FORM. 

ermikp 

ok 

ermikp 

uk 

ermikp 

at 

/  toash  myself 

ermikp 

unga 

plaral    toa  ioa«&  ourseLvee 
dual       v«  u>a«A  our^afoef 

ermikp 

oirut 

ermikp 

0^ 

thum  toasheet  thyseff 

ermikp 

otit 

\  dual      ye  teash  yoursdvee 

ermikp 

oee 

ermikp 

otik 
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IRDXCATITX  r&ESERT. 

Inanimate  Form. 

Jkei^U 

noo            wadchan 

um 

un 

thou 

1 

koo             wadchan 

um 

un 

he 

oo             wadchan 

um 

un 

we 

noo             wadchan 

um         um        un                1 

y€ 

koo             wadchan 

um         um       woo              | 

Ly 

wadchan 

um 

wog              1 

JlnimaU  Farm. 

him. 

them. 

he 

oo       wadch&n    u 

oo 

wadchan 

uh 

thou 

koo    wadchan 

koo 

wadchan 

00||r 

I 

noo    wadchan 

noo 

wadchan 

OO^ 

they 

oo      wadchan          ooh 

oo 

wadchan 

ooa    ah 

ye 

koo    wadchan          au 

koo 

wadchan 

00|^ 

we 

noo    wadchan          oun 

noo 

wadchan 

oon    ono|^ 

he. 

th^. 

thee 

koo    wadchan    uk 

koo 

wadchan 

uk    qnog 

me 

noo    wadchan    uk 

noo 

wadchan 

uk    quogr 

you 

koo    wadchan    uk  oo 

koo 

wadchan 

uk    oo-oif 

us 

koo    wadchan    uk  qun 

noo 

tradchan 

uk    qun  onog 

/. 

we. 

thee 

koo  wadchan  ah 

koo 

wadchan 

un    nmun 

you 

koo  wadchan  un  umwoo 

koo 

wadchan 

un    umun 

me 

thou, 
koo  wadelian  eh 

koo 

wadchan 

fm    woo 

us 

koo  wadchan         imun 

koo 

wadchan 

im    un 
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881 


( 

■UFFOfiTrm 

FuasiiT* 

*^^             1 

V 

Jkeepil 

wadchan           tunon 

thou 

wadchan           timan 

he 

wadchan           nk 

toe 

wadchan           omog 

ye 
they 

wadchan            nmog 
wadchan             umahotitt 

If 

him. 

thorn. 

hi 

wadchan        ont 

wadchan        ahettit 

thou 

wadchan        adt 

wadchan        adt 

I 

wadchan        og 
wadchan        ukahetit 

wadchan        og 

they 

ye 

wadchan        og 

wadchan        og 

toe 

wadchan        ogkut 

•wadchan        ogkut 

he. 

they. 

thee 

wadchan        ukquean 

wadchan        ukquean 

me 

wadchan        it 

wadchan        hettit 

you 

wadchan        nkqneog 

wadchan        ukqueog 

us 

wadchan        ukqueog 

wadchan        ukqueog 

/. 

1M« 

thee 

wadchan        anon 

wadchan        unog 

you 

wadchan        nnoff 

wadchan        unog 

thou. 

ye. 

me 

wadchan        ean 

wadchan        eog 

us 

wadchan        eog 

wadchan         eog 

TOIi.  U. 
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PBXSKNT 

IRDICATIYK. 

luen,  to  say. 

J  Bay 

n' 

dellowe 

Present  Indicative. 

tkaJ 

k' 

dellowe 

he 

w' 

dellowe 

toe 

n' 

dellowe 

neen  . 

y« 

k* 

dellowe 

himo 

hey 

w' 

dellowe 

newo 

him. 

them. 

a 

b          c 

d 

a 

b         c 

d 

he 

w' 

deU      ak 

w' 

dell      a 

wak 

thau 

k' 

dell      an 

k' 

dell      a 

wak 

I 

n' 

dell      an 

n' 

dell      a 

wak 

they 

w 

dell      a 

newo 

w* 

dell      a 

wawak 

ye 

k 

dell      a 

newo 

k* 

dell      a 

wawak 

we 

n 

dell      a 

neen 

n* 

dell      a 

wawuna 

thee 

k' 

he. 
dell,     uk 

k' 

they. 
dell      g 
dell      1 
dell      1 

e 

me 

n' 

dell      ak 

n' 

e 

you, 

k' 

dell      g 

uwa 

k' 

ehimo 

us 

n* 

dell      g 

una 

n' 

dell      1 

eneen 

/. 

toe. 

thee 

k* 

dell      ell 

k' 

del       le 

neen 

you 

k* 

del       lo 

humo 

k' 

del       lo 

hena 

me 

k' 

thou. 
dell      i 

k» 

sre. 

deU      i 

himo 

us 

k* 

dell      i 

neen 

k' 

dell      i 

hena 

The  columns  marked :    a—  initial  characteriatic  of  pronoun, 
c  —  inserted        "  "        « 

d  —  plural  terminations    *«        " 
b  —  verb  proper. 
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PKESXNT   SUBJUHCTITS. 

m,tdLme. 

if  I  say 

ifhe 
if  we 

lue            ya 
lue            yan 
lue            te 
lue           yeuk 
lue            yek 
lue            khtit 

Present  Subjunctive, 

ifh, 
Utkou 

l>hey 

it 

htm» 
a            b            e 
1            ate 
1            atpan 
1            ake 
1           akt            ite 
1            e                que 
1            a               nque 

ihem, 
a           b             c 
lak        hiUte 
lak        pan 
lak        pan 
lak        tit             pan 
le                           que 
len                       que 

L 
me 
you 
us 

he. 
1            ukquon 
1           ite 
1            ukque^e 
1            xikquenque 

they, 
lukquon 
liktite 

lukque                  que 
lukquen                que 

L 

you 

/. 

1           ellanne 

1            elle             que 

1M. 

lell  an                  que 
lell  en                  que 

if 
me 
us 

thou, 
1            iyanne 
1           iyenkpanne 

by        e               que 
liy        e          n    que 

a  —  verb  proper. 

b  —  characteristic  *  and  pronoun. 

c  —  plural  terminations. 


•  The  a  is  •till  vUible  in  the  trtmeitioM  which  terminate  in  the  third  perron  j  the  tjln  thoM 
oriinSinginX  third  perron  j  the  I  and  i.  in  thoro  between  the  two  tot  peiroos.  The  other 
pecvliaritief  of  tbii  ipood  not  explained. 
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DELAWARE  TRANSITIONS. 


[iNTBOD. 


la0n»  10  jay. 

PRSTXRin 

IHOICATITX. 

SingulaT, 

PlurdL 

a 

b        c 

a 

bed 

e 

I  sttU 

n' 

dell    owe    n       ep 

n' 

dell    owe    hen 

ap 

thou 

k' 

dell    owe    n       ep 

dell    owe    himo 

he 

w' 

dell    owe    n       ep 

w* 

dell    owe    newo 

•P 

him. 

dUm. 

a 

b        c       d        e 

bod 

e 

he 

w' 

dell    an              ep 

w* 

deU    a 

panik 
panik 
panik 
panik 
panik 

thou 

k' 

dell    an               ep 

dell    a 

I 

k' 

dell    a                 p 

dell    a 

th^ 

w' 

dell    a      newo  ap 

w' 

dell    a         wawa 

»• 

k' 

dell    a      newo  ap 

deU    a         wawa 

we 

n' 

dell    a      wnna  kup 

dell    a         wawa 

thee 

k» 

dell    g                    op 

they. 
deU    g         en 

ep 

ep 
ap 
ap 

me 

n' 

de       g                   op 

deU    g         en 

y<m 

k' 

dell    g    uw           ap 

dell    g         ehimo 

itf 

n' 

dell    g    anen       ap 

dell    g         enen 

/. 

toe. 

thee 

k' 

del      len                 ep 

del     le        nen 

alap 

yaa 

k' 

del      lo    humo       ap 

del     lo        homo 

thou. 

ye. 

me 

k' 

deU    i                      ep 

deU    i         hiao 

aknp 
kap 

tw 

k' 

dell    i      nen         ap 

deU    i         hena 

e  dengnatoa  the  tense :  a.  b,  c,  d,  as  in  the  Present 
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886 


H.4. 
DELAWARE  TllANSlTIONB. 


luen,  to 

say. 

FUTURX    XHDICATiy&. 

Sinevlar. 

e 

a 

b 

Plural. 
e             d 

e 

/  vfiilsay 

n' 

dell  owe 

B 

tah 

n* 

dell 

owe        hena 

tah 

thou 

k' 

dell  owe 

B 

tah 

lc» 

deU 

owe        himo 

tch 

he 

w 

dell  owe 

n 

tab 

w' 

dell 

owe        newo 

tah 

him. 

them. 

a 

b       c 

d 

e 

b 

0       d 

e 

he 

w' 

dell  on 

tah 

» 

dell 

awak 

tah 

thtm 

k' 

dell  an 

Uh 

dell 

awawak 

tah 

I 

n' 

dell  an 

tah 

dell 

awak 

tah 

a«y 

w' 

deU  a 

newo 

tsh 

w' 

deU 

awawak 

tah 

ye 

k' 

dell  a 

newo 

tah 

dell 

awawak 

tah 

100 

n' 

delle 

neen 

tah 

deU 

awawak 

tah 

he. 

«*ay. 

thee 

k* 

dellg 

e 

tih 

dell 

g        « 

tah 

me 

n' 

dellg 

6 

tah 

dell 

e     « 

tah 

you 

k' 

den  g 

vwa 

tah 

deU 

g       ehimo 

tah 

U8 

n' 

dell  g 

una 

tah 

deU 

g        eneen 

tah 

/. 

we. 

thee 

k* 
k* 

del    le 

tah 

del 

le       neen 

tah 

you 

del    lo 

humo 

tab 

del 

lo       hena 

tah 

thou. 

ye. 

me 

k' 

k' 

dell  i 

tah 

den 

i         himo 

tab 

«9 

deU  i 

hena 

tah 

deU 

i         hena 

tah 

a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  aa  in  the  Preterite. 
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luen, 

to  say. 

PRXTBRITK   SUBJUMCTIVK. 

FUTUKX   SUBJUHCTIVX. 

I  said 

thou 

he 

Singular, 
lue  yak            up 
lue  jan            up 
lue  t                up 

Plural. 
lue  yenk         up 
lue  yek           up 
lue  khtit         up 

lunUsay 

thou 

he 

Singular. 
lue  yak          tsh 
lue  yane        tah 
lue  te             tah 

PluroL 
lue  yenk        tah 
lue  yek           tah 
lue  khti         tah 

V 

hevnU 
thou 
1 
they 

toe 

him, 
1     at              up 
1     atpan        up 
1     ak             up 
1      uktink       up 
1      equek         up 
1     ank           up 

them. 
1      aakhtit      up 
1      akpan        up 
1      ekpan        up 
1      uktitpan    up 
1     ek              up 
1      enk           up 

V 

hewia 

thou 

I 

they 

ye 

we 

him. 
1      ate            tah 
1      atpane      tah 
1      ake           tsh 
1      inde         tsh 
1      eque         tsh 
1      anke         tah 

them. 
1      aakhtite  tah 
1      akpan  e   tsh 
1      ak  pan  e  tsh : 
1      ak  tite     Uh  • 
1      ek  e         tsh 
1      enk  e       tsh 

Mee 
me 
you 
us 

he. 
J     ukquon     up 
1     it               up 
1      ukquek      up 
1     ukquenk   up 

they. 
1     ukquonk    up 
1     ink            up 
1     ukquek      up 
1     ukquenk    up 

thee 
me 
you 
us 

he. 
I      ukquon  e  tsh 
1      it  e          tah 
1      uk  quek  tsli 
1       uk  quenk  tah 

they 
1     uk  quon  etsh 
1     ink           etah 
1     ukquek    etsh 
1     ukquenk  etsh 

Ifcee 
you 

/. 

1     ell  an       up 
1     ell  ek        up 

we. 
1      ell  ank      up 
1      ell  enk      up 

■ 

thee 
you 

/. 

1      ell  ane     tsh 
1      ell  eque  tah 

we. 
1      ell  anque  tab 
1      ell  enque  tsh 

me 
lie 

thou. 
1      i  yan          up 
1     i  yenkpan  up 

1      i  yek         up 
1     i  yank      up 

me 
us 

thou. 
I      1  yanne    teh 
1      i  yenque  tsh 

1      i  yeqne    tah 
1      i  yenque  tsh 
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FRS8XRT    HDICATITS. 

mUtin, 

to  give 
to  bring 

a- 

-  initial  characteristic           | 

peton, 

b- 

-  verb  proper 

pendamen 

to  hear 

c- 

-  inserted  characteristic 

ahoalan, 

to  love 

d- 

-  plural  termination 

luen. 

to  say 

Obsenre  in  colnmns  c,  the  > 
constant  characteristic    s    * 

oily  QWO 

in  transitions  1,  S,  3 

t 

otg 
\o,le 

« 
«< 

^'1 
7 

1. 

he. 

ih^. 

a 

b 

c 

d 

a 

b             c 

d 

Am 

mil 

awall 

mil         a 

newo 

pet 

a2ol 

pet          awa 

newo 

w' 

pend 
dahoal 

awall 
awall 

w* 

pend       awa 
dahoal     a 

wall 
newo 

w* 

deU 

ak 

w' 

deU         a 

newo 

<Aem 

mil 

a 

wak 

mil         a 

wawak 

pet 

awa 

wak 

pet          awa 

wanewo 

pend 

awa 

wak 

pend       awa 

wawall 

w' 

dahoal 

a 

wak 

w' 

dahoal    a 

wawak 

w' 

dell 

a 

wak 

w' 

dell         a 

nawak 

2. 

/. 

we. 

him 

n' 

mil 

an 

n* 

mU          0 

hena 

n' 

pet 

awan 

n' 

pet         awa 

neen 

n' 

pend 

awa 

n' 

pend       awa 
dahoal    aw 

neen 

n* 

a 

n* 

ana 

n' 

deU 

an 

n' 

deU         a 

neen 

them 

n' 

mil 

a 

newo 

n' 

mU          a 

wawnna 

n' 

pet 

awa 

wak 

n' 

pet         awa 

n* 

pend 
dahoal 

awa 

wak 

n' 

pend       awa 

wonanak 

n' 

a 

wak 

n* 

dahoal    a 

wawnna 

n 

deU 

a 

wak 

n' 

dell         a^ 

wawnna 

8. 

thou. 

ye. 

him 

k' 

mil 

an 

k' 

mil          a 

newo 

k' 

pet 

awa 

k' 

pet          awa 

newo 

k* 

pend 
dahoal 

awa 

k' 

pend       awa 
dahoal    a 

wa 

k' 

a 

k' 

newo 

k' 

-dell 

an 

k' 

dell        a 

newo 

then 

k' 

mil 

ano 

wak 

k' 

mU         a 

wawak 

k' 

pet 

awa 

wak 

k' 

pet         awa 

wawak 

k' 
k' 

pend 
dahoal 

awa 

a 

wak 
•  wak 

k' 
k' 

pend       awa 
dahoal    a 

wawak 
wawak 

k' 

deU 

a 

wak 

k' 

deU         a 

wawak 
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PBXSEVT  IITDICATITB, 

(eontinued.) 

4. 

he. 

they. 

b 

c 

d 

a 

b 

c 

d 

me 

mil 

uk 

n* 

nojl 

Se 

pet 

a^ran 

n' 

pet 

pend 
dahoal 

^n 

n' 
n' 

pend 
dahoal 

age 

newo 
newo 

dell 

uk 

n* 

dell 

ge 

us 

mil 

gn 

neen 

n* 

ynil 

ge 

'  neen 

pet 

KgQ 

neen 

pet 

ake 

neen 

pend 

aga 

na 

pend 

age 

neen 

dahoal 

gu 

na 

n* 

dahoal 

g« 

hena 

deU 

pi 

ana 

n' 

deU 

ge 

neen 

5. 

he. 

they. 

thee 

mU 

ok 

k* 

mil 

g« 

pet 

agok 

k' 

pet 

ike 

pend 
dahoal 

r° 

k' 
k' 

pend 
dahoal 

agu 
g« 

wak 
newo 

dell 

an 

k' 

deU 

g« 

you 

mil 

gu 

wa 

k' 

mU 

«? 

himo 

pet 

tiga 

wa 

k* 

pet 

ake 

newo 

pend 

agu 

wa 

pend 

agu 

wawak 

dahoal 

e^ 

wa 

k' 

dahoal 

ge 

himo 

dell 

h 

wa 

k' 

dell 

g« 

himo 

6. 

L 

vfe. 

thee 

mil 

ell 

k' 

mi 

le 

neen 

pet 

olen 

k' 

pet 

ole 

neen 

pend 

olen 

k' 

pend 

Die 

neen 

dahoat 

ell 

k' 

dahoal 

le 

neen 

dell 

ell 

k' 

del 

le 

neen 

you 

mU 

ello 

hnmo 

k' 

mi 

lo 

humo 

pet 

do 

humo 

k' 

pet 

olo 

hena 

pend 

olo 

humo 

k* 

pend 
dahou 

olo 

hena 

dahoa 

lo 

humo 

k' 

lo 

hnmmena 

del 

lo 

humo 

k 

del 

k> 

hena 

7. 
me 

mil 

thou. 

i 

k' 

mU 

r 

himo 

pet 

awi 

k' 

pet 

awi 

himo 

pend 
dahoal 

awi 

k* 

pend 
dahoal 

awi 

himo 

1 

k' 

i 

himo 

deU 

i 

k' 

dell 

i 

himo 

ue 

mil 

i 

neen 

k' 

mil 

i 

hena 

pet 

awi 

Been 

k' 

pet 

awi 

hena 

^nd 

awi 

neen 

k' 

pend 

awi 

dahoal 

i 

neen 

k' 

dahoal 

i 

hena 

dell 

i 

k- 

dell 

i 

hena 
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APP.    NO.    II.]     CONJUGATIONS    AND    TRANSITIONS. 

I. 

COMPARATIVE    VIEW. 


DELAWARE,  MASSACFIUSETTS,  AND  CHIPPEWAY  TRANSI- 
TIONS. 


PRESENT    INDICATIVE. 

The  obelisk  (t)  standa  for  the  unchanged 

verb 

Sing,  to  sing. 

DELAWARE. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

CHIPPEWAY. 

a 

b         d 

a         b        d 

a 

c 

b 

d 

he  —  him 

w't 

•ak 

oo    t  u 

ot 

671 

aun 

thou  —  him 

k'    t 

a 

koot 

ket 

in 

ah 

/—        " 

n'  t 

a 

noot 

neen 

\m 

aun 

he^ms 

n»  t 

uk 

noo  t  uk 

neen 

\€n, 

ik 

"  —Mm 

k'  t 

uk 

kuo  f  uk 

kef 

en, 

ik 

lathee 

k'  t 

1 

koot  ah 

ket 

en 

in 

thou^me 

k'  t 

i 

koo  t  eh 

kef 

iah 

Sing.toplar. 

he^thim 

w't 

a    wak 

oo    t         uh 

ot 

in 

aun 

thou  —  ** 

k'  t 

a    wak 

koo  t        oog 

ket 

in 

aug 

I—      « 

n'  t 

a    wak 

noo  t         oog 

neen 

ten 

aug 

he  —  us 

n'  t 

g    una 

tkoof  uk  qun 

tket 

en 

ik 

owa 

*'  —you 

k'  t 

ff    uwa 
To   humo 

koo  t  uk  oo 

ket 

en 

ik 

owaa 

I — you 

k»  t 

koo  t  un  umwo 

ket 

en 

en 

im 

thou  —  us 

k'  t 

i      neen 

koo  t  i      mun 

ket 

ish  e 

min 

Plur.tosing. 

they  —  kirn 

wM 

a    newo 

oo  t          ouh 

ot 

in 

ah 

waun 

ye—      '• 

k'  t 

a    newo 

koo  t        au 

ket 

in 

ah 

wau 

we—      " 

n'  t 

a    neen 

noo  t         oun 

neen 

Un 

ah 

naun 

they  —  me 

n'  t 

g    e 

noo  t  uk  quog 

net 

in 

ear 

oag 

«    —thee 

k'  t 

I  e  neen 

koo  f  uk  quog 

ket 

in 

«fir 

oag 

we  —  thee 

k'  t 

koo  t  un  umun 

ket 

en 

in   e 

nim 

ve  —  me 
Plar.  to  plur. 

k'  t 

i     himo 

koo  t  im  woo 

ket 

izh  e 

min 

. 

they  — them 
ye—       « 

wM 

a    wawak 

oo  t           ounak 

ot 

in 

ah 

waun 

k'  t 

a    wawak 

koo  t        oog 

ket 

in 

ah 

wauff 
nanik 

we-      « 

n'  t 

a    wawuna 

noo  t         ounonog 

tket 

in 

ah 

they— us 

n'  t 

g    eneen 

noo  t  uk  qunonog 

tket 

in 

eg 

owaug 

a    —you 

k'  t 

B    ehimo 
To  hena 

koo  t  uk  oo-og 

kt 

in 

«g 

owaug 

we  — you 
ye  — us 

k'  t 

koo  t  un  unuuion 

kt 

in 

un  e 

nim 

k'  t 

i     hena 

koo  t  i      mun 

kt 

iz-zh 

b  min 

a,  Initial  characteristic ;  -—  b,  inserted  characteristic ;—  d,  plural  terminations, 
c.  This  expletive  en  seems  peculiar  to  the  Chippeway. 


•He  —  him }  ak,  umllf  gol,  &c. 
VOL.  II.  37 


t  First  person,  plural  inclusive. 
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NOTES 

TO  THE 

TABLES    OF    TRANSITIONS. 


Choctaw. 


There  is  no  pronoun  of  the  third  person :  but  for  its  plural,  okla^  and 
oJdat,  which  mean,  *a  multitude,'  'people,'  are  used  respectively  in 
the  nominative  and  the  objective  case. 

The  derivation  of  the  pronouns  of  tlie  first  person,  used  in  the  nomi- 
native case  with  the  verbs  as  subjects  of  the  action,  is  not  known : 
but  those  in  the  nominative  of  the  second  person  are  abbreviated  from 
the  corresponding  separable  pronouns :  and  those  in  the  objective  case, 
both  of  tlie  first  ana  second  person,  are  the  same  as  tlie  possessive 
pronouns  used  in  connexion  with  the  parts  of  the  body. 

The  pronouns  are  prefixed  to  the  verb,  with  the  exception  of  iU,  'I,' 
which  IS  affixed.  The  pronouns  in  the  objective  case  are  placed  im- 
mediately before  the  verb  and  after  those  in  the  nominative  case,  with 
the  exception  of  okUU  (them,)  which  always  precedes  the  other  pronoun. 

As,  with  the  exception  of  the  third  person,  there  is,  for  each  number, 
a  distinct  word,  for  the  nominative  and  for  the  objective  case  respec- 
tively, the  only  defect  is  found  in  Che  union  of  oluat  with  the  sin^lar 
of  the  same  person.  Thus  the  sentences,  'he  ties  them,'  and, 'they 
tie  him,'  are  both  expressed  by  okkU  tokchi. 

The  transitions  of  all  the  tenses,  moods,  voices,  and  forms  of  the 
verb  tokche,  '  to  tie,'  are,  with  respect  to  the  pronouns,  conjugated  as 
the  Present  of  the  Indicative. 

MUSKHOGEE. 

There  are  distinct  words  for  the  singular  and  plural  respectively  of  the 
three  persons  in  the  nominative  case,  and  of  the  first  person  in  the  objec- 
tive case ;  and  also  one,  chi  (same  as  in  the  Choktaw),  for  both  numbers 
of  the  second  person  in  the  objective  case.  In  order  to  distinguish 
the  dual  and  plural  from  the  sm^ular  in  that  instance,  and  the  dual 
from  the  plural  in  both  persons,  the  word  homulgiad  or  homvdgtft^  from 
homtdgOj  *  multitude,'  is  used  for  the  plural ;  and  hokolxd,  from  htAtfbf^ 
•two,|  for  the  dual.  In  the  objective  case,  they  become  homulgin  and 
hokolin:  and,  in  either  case,  they  always  precede  the  pronouns  and 
irerb.  There  is  no  word  properly  for  the  objective  case  of  the  third 
person :  but  the  particle  awa^  prefixed  to  the  pronoun  in  the  nominative 
case,  supplies  its  place  in  the  plural. 

The  pronouns  in  the  nominative  case  are  always  affixed,  and  those 
in  the  objective  case,  (with  the  exception  of  awa,  as  aforesaid,)  always 
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prefixed  to  the  verb.  These  last,  therefore,  follow  the  ^brds  komv^iad, 
Kokolik,  homtUgtnf  JiokoKn,  when  used.  *      '       - , 

Although  not  inserted  in  the  Table,  there  appears  to  be  a  dual  for 
the  second  person,  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  first 

There  are  some  deviations  from  the  rulea  in  the  paradigm  $  but 
whether  anomalies,  or  proceeding  from  error8,'is  not  ascertained.  Nor 
is  it  known,  whether  those  rules  apply  to  the  other  moods  and  tenses^ 
or  whether  there  are  several  conjugations. 

Cherokee. 

The  Cherokees  have  three  separable  indeclinable  pronouns : 
*  I,' « we ' ;  nihij  *  thou,'  *  ye ' ;  na,*  he,'  *  they.'    Traces  of  them  are  i 
visible  in  the  transitions :  wigya^ '  I  —  thee ; '  thyoy  *  thou  —  him ; '  anti^ 
*they — him.' 

But  it  will  appear,  by  the  Grammatical  Notices,  that  the  possessive 
pronouns  unitea  with  nouns,  are  the  same  with  the  personal  pronouns 
united  with  verbs,  and  that  they  correspond  with  the  numerous  nice 
distinctions  made  in  that  language,  between  the  different  species  of 
dual  and  plural. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  observe  that,  in  many  Indian  languages  and 
particularly  in  this,  the  transitions  may  be  divided  into  two  general 
classes,  that  of  the  third  person  with  the  third,  first,  or  second ;  and 
that  between  the  first  and  second  persons.  The  first  class  is 
susceptible  of  various  subdivisions,  according  to  the  character  of  each 
language  respectively ;  separating,  in  some  cases,  the  transitions  from 
one  third  to  another  third  person,  from  those  between  the  third  and  the 
first  or  second  person ;  distinguishing,  in  some  languages,  the  transi- 
tions, in  which  the  third  person  is  in.  the  nominative,  from  those  in 
which  it  is  in  the  objective  case. 

This  being  premised,  the  three  following  general  rules  for  the  indi- 
cative present,  are  deduced  from  the  Table. 

1.  The  verb,  in  every  instance,  terminates  the  word ;  the  pronouns, 
in  Cherokee,  being  always  prefixed. 

9.  Te  (sign  of  plural)  prenxed,  always  shows  that  the  pronoun  in  the 
objective  case  is  in  the  dual  or  plural  number. 

3.  G,  ge,  gung,  prefixed,  or  inserted  immediately  after  the  plural 
Uf  designates  the  third  person  pluraL 

Whence  it  foUows  that  teg  means  <  them,'  in  the  transitions  which 
terminate  in  the  third  person  pluraL  But  the  g  is  omitted  in  the  tran- 
sition firom  the  third  person  plural  to  Uie  third  person.  *  They  —  him,* 
ana  ;  *  they  —  them,^  ieana. 

The  pronouns  used,  either  as  possessive,  or  aa  personal  in  the  tran- 
sitioos  between  the  third  and  either  the  first  or  the  second  person,  are 


AuNpltf  AMlilMfMll. 


awtsa 

awsta 

ha 

itsa 

ista 

g* 


/, 

106, 

he  and  J f 
thou, 

SI.  ye, 
Q.  yt  twOf 
he, 
they, 


t«ya; 

awtsa; 

awsta; 

ihia; 

etsa; 

esta; 

g»; 


him  and  me, 
thee, 
you, 
you  two, 


aqua,  awka 
te  awka 
teawgina 
taa 

tetaa 
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4.  Whence  a  fourth  rule  is  deduced,  vis.  the  designation  of  the  plu- 
ral by  is,  and  of  the  dual  by  st ;  except  the  objective  case  of  the  dual 
of  the  first  person,  where  the  termination  ina  is  substituted  for  st. 

But  in  the  transition  from  the  first  to  the  second  person,  ungya  ex- 
presses the  two  persons  combined ;  and  the  transition  from  the  second 
to  the  first  person,  is  expressed  by  ^h/a,  changed  into  skina  for  the 
dual. 

The  uniformity  of  the  transitions,  from  which  the  rules  have  been 
deduced,  and  the  defects  of  those  between  the  first  and  second  person, 
though  obvious  in  the  Table,  will  be  still  more  apparent  in  the  follow- 
ing recapitulation,  in  which  the  verb  itself,  (lungiha,)  which  without  any 
change  always  terminates  the  form,  is  omitted. 

From  the  third  to  another  third  person, 


he 

|ga      Ite 

ga 

they    1  ana    |  te  ana 

Between  the  third  and  the  first  or  second  person, 

Aim.           them.                                                  he.                     they. 

I 

tsiya     tega  tsiya 

1         me 

aqaa 

gung  (|Ud 

pi.  we 

do.  he  and  I 

awtaa 

teg  awtsa 

!  pl.  ua 

te  awka 

teg  awka 

awsta 

teg  awBta 

du.  him  and  me 

te  awgina 

teg  awgina 

thou 

ihya 

teg  ihya 

<         thee 

tsa 

ge  tsa 

pi.  ye 
da.  ye  two 

etsa 

teg  etaa 

i  pi.  you 

teUa 

tege  Ua 

esta 

teg  esta     <>  du.  you  two 

testa 

tegesta 

Between  the  first  and  second  persons, 

thou.                  plural,  ye.        dual,  ye  two. 

me 

ekiya 

skiya 

skina 

plural,  us 

te  skiya 

te  skiya 

te  skiya 

dual.     Aim  and  me 

te  skina 

te  skina 

tesk 

na 
and/. 

/. 

pl.  voe. 

du.  he 

thee 

g  ungya 

its  UDgya 

ist  ungya 

plural,  you                \ 

tela  ungya 

tets  ungya 

tets  ungya 

dui 

U,     yo\ 

\itwo         1 

test  ungya 

teUu 

ingya 

test  ungya 

.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  dual  designations  are  used  in  the  transi- 
tions between  dual  and  singular,  between  dual  and  dual,  and  between 
dual  and  third  person  plur^ ;  and  that  the  plural  desifirnation  prevails 
in  the  other  transitions  between  plural  and  dud,  except  in  the  transition 

Fe  —  him  and  me,  where  ina  is  used. 

The  defect  of  Uie  system  is  obvious  in  the  transitions  between  the 
first  and  second  persons,  where  the  same  forms  are  used  to  express 
different  transitions,  and  the  resulting  ambiguity  is  evident  This  is 
due  to  the  want  of  a  distinctive  sign  netween  the  singular  and  plural, 
either  in  the  nominative  or  objective  case.  There  is  also  confusion  in 
the  forms  iegetsa  and  tegesta,  both  of  which  are  applied  to  two  different 
purposes. 

In  preparing  those  several  tables,  the  etymology  has  alone  been 
attended  to,  and  the  Cherokee  distinction  of  syllables,  as  they  are  pro- 
nounced, has  been  disregarded.  This  distinction  is  made  in  Mr.  Wor- 
cester's transitions  and  notes,  as  given  by  him,  and  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  inquisitive  reader  is  specially  called.    (Grammatical  Notices.) 
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It  mart  be  recoUected  that  every  syllable  in  Cherokee  ends  in  a  vocal 
or  nasal  sound.  This  last  is,  in  the  tables,  &c^  represented  by  the  letr 
ters  ungf  from  analogy  to  the  English  word»  l<mg,  dung,  &c.  Thus 
the  forms  teg-esia,  iig-ungya,  &c.,  are  pronounced  U-ge-sta,  %4»ung'yay 
&c. 

It  will  not  escape  notice,  that  the  pronouns  in  the  singular  number 
of  the  simple  coniugatioa  ^ifierfrom  those  used  in  the  transitions,  and 
that,  in  the  simple  comogaftion,  that  of  the  first  and  that  of  the  third 
person  are  the  same.  We  have  in  the  simple  conjugation, '  I,'  ga ;  <  thou,' 
ha;  *he,'ga;  in  the  transitions,  *I  —  Yumy^isiya;  *thou — him,'  ihya; 
*  he  —  him,'  go. 

It  has  appeared  to  me  most  natural  to  suppose  that,  in  the  transitions, 
(with  the  exception  of  that  from  the  third  to  the  third  person,)  the  sin- 

fular  of  the  third  person,  he  and  Atm,  was  implied  and  not  expressed : 
ut  this  is  only  a  conjecture,  and  requires  further  investigation. 
There  are  other  forms  of  the  same  verb,  in  which  the  pronouns  he, 
him,  are  expressed,  and  vary,  according  as  the  person  is  present,  or 
absent,  or  in  order  to  express  some  modification  of  the  action : 

Ga  'lung  I  ^,  *  he  is  tying  him,  or  tt,'  is  the  form  as  set  down 
in  the  table. 
But,  Tauhlunz  t  ^  <  he  is  tying  him ' ;  if  the  person  tying  hears  the 
speaker. 
Ka-lung  i  ha,  *  he  ip  tying  i^ ' ;  if  the  person  tyin^  hears. 
Thi-lung  i  ha,  *  he  is  lying  him ' ;  if  the  person  tied  hears. 
TegcUsiya-lung  iha,^l  am  tying  them '  (viz.  each  separately,) 
in  the  form  set  down  in  the  table. 
But,  Gatsiya-lung  i  ha,  ^  I  vloi  tying  them,'  viz.  both  together. 
This  last  instance  seems  contrary  to  analogy,  since  the  te  prefixed 
does  uniformly  designate  the  plural  of  the  objective  case ;  and  it  is  here 
used  when  each  person  is  tied  separately,  and  omitted  when  they  are 
tied  together. 

Agam :  there  are  two  past  tenses  (at  least),  and  one  future,  in  the 
Cherokee. 

The  forms  are  respectively,  independent  of  the'pronouns :  lung  lung 
gi,  and  lung  tsa,  for  the  two  past  tenses ;  and  for  the  future,  ta — lungh, 
m  which  ia  (taw,  lay,  lung)  is  prefixed,  and  lungli  affixed  to  the  pro- 
nouns. 
And  they  are  in  other  respects  generally  qpnju  gated  as  the  present : 
isiya-lung  lung  gi,  I  have  tied  him ;  ta-tsiya-lungli,  1  will  tie  him ; 
geisa-lung  lung  gi,  they  have  tied  thee  ;  ta-geisa-lungli,  they  will  tie 

thee. 
But  they  differ  in  the  transition  from  the  third  to  the  third  person. 
Omitting  the  final  verbal  form,  we  have,  viz. 

Pretmtt,  PreUriU,  Futurti 

He  —  him  ga— /•  u  —  i.  ta — ga — I. 

He  —  them  te  ga — I.  te  u  na  —  Z.  taw  — taga  —  I, 

They  —  him        ana  —  I,  gungwa  —  L  ta  —  gungwa  —  I, 

They  —  them       te  ana — /.  te  gungwa — I.  ta  —  gungwana — Z. 

This  shows,  not  only  the  dificulty  of  pronouncing  definitively  re- 
specting the  omission  of  the  third  person,  but  also  tha^  notwithstanding 
the  unifonnity  of  the  transition  forms  of  the  present  of  the  Indicative, 
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from  which  the  rolefl  have  been  deduced,  such  is  the  variety  of  fonna, 
of  which  the  verb,  even  in  its  connection  only  with  the  pronoiina,  is 
susceptible,  that  those  rules  must  be  considered  as  a  mere  attempt,  or 
first  essay,  to  deduce  rules  from  the  spoken  lang^uage.  There  can  oe  no 
doubt,  that  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  all  those  pronominal  varieties  and 
of  reducikigp  them  to  rules  is,  amongst  other  causes,  one  of  the  principal 
obstacles  to  a  complete  acquirement  of  the  Cherokee.  Mr.  B.  mfonned 
me  that  many  Americans,  after  a  residence  of  eight  or  ten  years,  could 
neither  undBrstind  or  speak  tolerably  the  language,  whilst  the  Muskho- 
gee  is  generally  learnt  m  three  years.  ChercMiee  children  find,  however, 
no  greater  difficulty,  and  it  requires  no  longer  time  for  them  to  speak 
their  language,  than  is  the  case  with  our  own  children  with  respect  to 
theirs. 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  there  is  a  similarity  of  character  be- 
tween the  languages  of  the  Iroquois  family  and  the  Cherokee,  which 
may  account  for  the  acknowledged  difficulty  of  acquiring  a  competent 
knowledge  of  them,  and  for  our  scanty  information  in  that  respect 

Chilian. 

The  transitions  which  terminate  in  the  first  and  second  persons  are 
very  defective,  the  same  words  being  repeatedly  used  to  express  differ- 
ent forms.  But  the  system  is  astonishinglv  regular.  A  different  series 
of  abbreviated  pronouns  is  used  for  the  subjunctive,  and  another  for  the 
imperative :  the  tenses  and  voices  are  formed  by  the  insertion  of  cer- 
tain particles,  invariably  the  same  respectively  in  every  verb :  and  the 
transitions,  or  combinations  of  pronoans,  are,  without  exception,  the 
same  for  every  tense  and  mood.  Thus  the  particles  which,  in  the  Indi- 
cative, designate  the  simple  tenses,  viz*  the  imperfect,  future,  and  mixed, 
are,  respectively,  vu,  a,  avu.  Inserting  either  of  these  after  e/v,  the  root 
of  the  verb,  in  every  transition  of  the  table  D,  you  will  have  the  transi- 
tions of  the  tense  designated  by  the  particle.  The  same  rule  applies  to 
the  transitions  of  the  negative  form,  of  the  passive  voice,  and  of  vari- 
ous other  forms  expressive  of  various  modifications  of  the  action,  all 
which  are  also  designated  by  the  insertion  of  some  particle.  And  in 
order  to  convert  any  transition  whatever  of  the  Indicative  into  a  cor- 
respondent transition  of  the  subjunctive,  it  is  onlv  necessary  to  substi- 
tute, for  the  pronouns  of  the  Indicative,  those  of  the  Subjunctive.  (See 
Grammatical  Notices.) 

Such  perfect  regularity  is  not  natural  to  any,  much  less  to  an  oral 
language  spoken  by  various  independent  tribes  along  a  coast  of  twelve 
hundred  mUes  in  extent.  They  have  had  missionaries  for  three  hundred 
years,  who  were  the  first  writers  of  that  language,  and  who  may,  for  a 
very  useful  and  laudable  purpose,  without  altering  its  character,  and  by 
a  skilful  analogy,  have  given  it  the  great  regularity  exhibited  in  Father 
Febres's  grammar. 

Delaware. 

It  will  be  recoUected  that,  independent  of  .the  plural  terminations  and 
of  the  constant  portion  of  tiie  verb  proper,  there  are,  in  the  Delawam 
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transitions,  two  pronominal  si^s  or  characteristics ;  1.  the  initial  »i^  ik', 
Iff'  (Uie  last  often  omitted),  which  respectively  show :  k\  that  one  of  the 
pronouns  of  the  transition  is  of  the  second  person ;  n',  that  the  pronouns 
are,  one  of  the  first  and  the  other  of  the  third  person  ;  tlf*,  (or  no  initial 
nrefixed  to  the  verb  proper,)  that  both  pronouns  are  of  the  third  person. 
X.  That  inserted  immediately  after  the  verb  piroper,  viz.  a,  an\  auxi^  or 
awatiy  when  the  action  terminates  in  the  third  person  ;  g,  or  ]^  when  the 
action  passes  from  the  third  to  the  first  or  second  person ;  Z,  when  it  passes 
•from  the  first  to  the  second ;  and  t  when  it  passes  firom  the  second  to 
the  first  person. 

Thence  are  deduced  the  forms  of  all  the  transition! 
when  both  pronouns  are  in  the  singular  number;  c 
from  the  third  to  the  third  person,  (he  —  him,)  st 
characteristic  o,  has  various  terminations,  which,  t( 
varieties,  may  be  seen  in  the  table  H.  7.  Those  for 
the  verb  proper,  are  generally 

Ht  —  Atm,  w'  —  awaU,  agol,  ak ;    I —  Wfw,  n'  —  a ;    I 

he  —  mtf  n  —  uk;  i 
i— <fcee,k  — 1;      I „.,  _      _ 

The  plural  terminations  are  less  uniform.  Referring  to  the  table  H.  7. 
for  the  varieties,  we  insert  here  the  most  usual ;  distinguishing  those, 
in  which  both  pronouns  are  in  the  plural,  firom  those  in  wMch  one  of  the 
pronouns,  either  in  the  nominative  or  in  the  objective  case,  is  in  the 
singular. 


[from 


«c 


nom:  obi: 

k*  to' 

2d,  or,  3d  to  3d 


nomtn.      nominat*    hoik 
plural; 


n' 
II    ^» 

«    k' 
«    k 


Ist 

«  3d 

3d 

*«    iBt 

3d 

«  2d 

ad 

«  let 

iBt 

u  2d 

sing.        . 

pluraL 

a  wak 
a  wak 

a  newo 
a  neen 

g  una 
g  uwa 
X    neen 
lo  humo 

8f  • 

1  himo 
le  neen 

a  wawak 
a  wawnna 
g  eneen 
^  ehimo 
1    hena 
lo  hena 


3d  p.obj. 

3d  p.  nom. 

;  1st  p.  obj. 
I  Ist  p.  nom. 


The  plural  terminations  of  the  simple  conjugations  are :  for  the  Indi- 
cative present,  neen,  for  the  first ;  htmoj  humo  for  the  second ;  trait,  or 
ntwo  for  the  third  pe/son.  In  the  transitions,  where  one  pronoun  only 
is  in  the  plural  number,  which  terminate  in  the  third  person,  or  which 
include  only  the  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  person,  (a  &c.)  the 
same  terminations  are  used  precisely  for  the  same  purpose,  (neen  stand- 
ing for  tpe^  or  us,  ^c),  with  one  exception,  viz.  in  the  transition  <  ye — 
him,'  where  f tro  stands  for  <  ye.'  In  the  transitions  firom  the  third  to  the 
first  or  second  person,  the  g,  or  ge,  designates,  according  to  the  second 
rule,  the  pronoun  in  the  third  person ;  and  una  and  uwa  stand  respec- 
tively for  us  and  you :  but  if,  ia  that  transition  the  third  person  is  in  the 
plural  number  (they),  ge  alone  is  generally  used  without  any  plural  ter- 
mination ;  the  initial  k,  or  n,  sufficientiy  distinguishing  whether  the 
Pronoun,  in  the  singular  objective  case,  is  of  the  second  or  first  person. 
In  tiiose  transitions  where  both  pronouns  are  in  the  plural  number,  wa 
added  after  the  characteristic  a  (a  trawak,  atrawuna,)  shows,  that  the 
third  person  is  in  the  objective  case  (them) ;  geneen  and  gehitno,  which 
respectively  indicate  that  the  first  or  second  person  is  in  the  objective 
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case,  are  compound  respectively  of  ge,  *  they,'  and  of  neen^  *  we,* « us ' ; 
and  himo,  *  ye,*  *  you  * :  and  hena,  contracted  from  kum-ena  f  ye,  we),  de- 
signates that  the  pronouns  of  the  two  first  persons  are  botn  in  the  plu- 
ral number,  the  preceding  characteristic  /,  or  t,  showing  which  of  the 
two  is  in  the  objective  case. 

Thus,  notwithstanding  tlie  original  defect  and  the  consequent  com- 
plexness  of  Uie  Delaware  transitions,  they  answer  the  purpose  intended, 
and  express  distinctly,  and  with  great  precision,  every  combination  of 
the  verb  with  the  pronouns.  But  the  rules  given  for  the  plural  termina- 
tions, though  general,  are  subject  to  manv  exceptions,  as  may  be  partly 
seen  by  the  table  H.  7.  It  would  indeed  be  a  most  extraordinary  phe- 
nomenon, to  find  a  purely  oral  language,  highly  inflected,  exempt  of 
those  anomalies  and  exceptions,  which  exist  in  languages  regulated  by 
the  art  of  writing  and  the  influence  of  great  writers.  We  cannot 
investigate  any  branch  of  our  Indian  languages,  without  discovering 
evidences  of  the  power  of  analogy  in  creating  that  uniformity  which 
renders  them  proper  vehicles  for  tlie  communication  of  ideas,  and  new 
proofs  of  their  gradual  progress,  the  result  of  the  application  of  the 
natural  faculties  of  man  to  that  object,  but  not  of  any  preconcerted 
philosophical  system. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  very  evident  connexion  between 
the  usual  pronouns  and  those  inserted  and  variously  modified  particles, 

iff,  g  or  k,  If  i,)  inserted  immediately  after  the  verb  proper,  which  I 
lave  designated  as  the  "inserted  characteristics  of  the  Pronoun."* 
But  both  the  initial  characteristics  and,  with  the  exception  of  himoy 
(you),  all  the  plural  terminations  are  derived  from  the  separable,  and  of 
the  same  character  as  the  possessive  Pronouns.  Why  himo  was  sub- 
stituted to  utra,  the  termination  of  the  second  person  plural  of  the 
separable  pronoun,  and  pteaerved,  as  well  as  una,  in  the  transitions 
he — you,  lu  —  usj  does  not  appear. 

Taole  I.  is  a  comparative  view  of  the  Delaware  transitions,  in  the 
Indicative  present,  with  £Iiot's  Massachusetts  paradigm  of  the  verb 
toadchan  —  unumat^  'to  keep,'  and  with  that  of  tlie  Chippeway  verb  ia- 
kop  —  chegawingf » to  tie,*  as  given  by  Dr.  James  in  the  Appendix  to 
Tanner's  Narrative.  They  exhibit  many  correspondences  and  several 
(GQfferences.  If  we  were  to  judge  from  those  specimens  alone,  it  might 
be  inferred  that  the  Delaware  was,  in  that  respect,  more  uniform,  com- 
plete, and  precise  than  the  two  other  kindred  dialects.  But  the  infer- 
ence may  be  premature.  A  laborious  investigation  of  Eliot's  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  form  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  Massachusetts.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  attempt,  with  the  mate- 
rials on  hand,  any  further  researches  into  the  Chippeway ;  and  we  must 
wait  for  the  expected  elucidations  from  Mr.  Schoolcraft  and  other  in- 
telligent men,  who  are  engaged  in  that  pursuit.  That  language  is 
spoken  by  the  most  numerous  tribe  of  that  family,  and  acquires  addi- 


*The  third  penon  perhaps  excepted.  J^eka,  plural  nekamaioa,  is  tha 
separable  pronoun,  and  the  particles  a  and  k  (or  g)  may  have  been  derived 
from  it.  The  origin  of  awa,  urui,  utoa  is  obvious.  Mluna,  Kiluna,  are  the 
plural  of  the  two  first  persons.    Queie,  as  to  Z  and  t  ^ 
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tional  importance  from  its  great  affinity  with  the  Ottawa,  the  Potowo- 
tami,  the  Knistinau,  and  the  Algonkin  proper. 

It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  orig-in  of  w*  in  the  Delaware, 
and  of  Oo  in  the  Massachusetts,  substituted,  in  the  conjugations,  for 
nika^  and  nagoh,  the  inseparable  pronouns  of  the  third  person,  may  be 
traced  to  Uie  Chippeway  tveen  and  o-otm  (James),  o-un  (Schoolcraft). 
The  same  u?,  with  various  modifications,  (we,  tin,  etooy  &c.)  is  found  for 
that  person^  not  only  in  the  old  Alffonkin,  the  Knistinau,  and  Potowo- 
tami,  but  also  in  the  Mountanee,  Penobscot,  Narragnnset,  Mohican, 
Miami,  and  Shawnee.  (Comparative  Vocabulary,  which  see  also  for 
various  corresponding  plural  terminations  of  the  Pronouns.) 

The  objective  case  of  the  third  person  deserves  particular  considera- 
tion, since,  in  the  Algonkin  family  at  least,  the  operation  of  the  verb  on 
the  object,  being  expressed  by  a  pronominal  termination,  the  inflection 
which  designates  that  operation)  or  what  we  call  tlie  case,  is  transferred 
(or  extended)  to  the  verbal  form  or  transition.  The  Indians  of  that 
family  sa^,  ^  J  fear  him  God,'  n'  quitalava;  ^  I  love  him  God,'  n'  dahoala. 
A  small  inaccuracy  pf  Mr.  Heckewelder  must  be  noticed :  it  is  not 
alava  or  ala  which  designates  the  objective  case  of  the  pronoun  (him) ; 
it  18  only  the  final  a.  •Ahoal  belongs  entire  to  the  verb  proper  and 
remains  unchanged  tiirough  all  the  varied  pronominal  combinations  and 
inflections.  But  the  a  clearly  designates  him,  in  every  conjugation,  as 
may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  tables  H.  and  H.  7.,  and  to  Zeisberger's 
paradigms ;  and  is  preserved  in  the  plural  (them),  adding  to  it  the  pro- 
per plural  termination.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  a  is  derived 
from  the  termination  of  the  inseparable  pronoun  neka.  In  the  Chip- 
peway, the  termination  un,  atij  tDun,  of  the  same  pronoun  (ireen,  o-un)  ia 
likewise  preserved  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  transitions.  O  sagian^ 
*he  loves  hinu' 

Bat  in  the  Chippeway,  and  it  seems  also  in  the  Massachusetts,  the 
same  inflection  is  extended  to  the  noun,  if  animate,  irhich  is  the  object 
of  the  action,  when  the  verb  is  in  the  third  person  (he  —  him,  he  — 
theml  Mukwa  means  <a  bear':  'he  saw  a  bear,'  *he  has  killed  a 
bear.'  are  Offiwabumon  mukwun,  and  Offinissan  mukwun :  <  he  saw 
him^ ^he  has  killed  him!  'a  bear  himJ^  This  inflection  of  mvkwa  iato 
mukwun  corresponds  with  the  Latin  accusative.  It  seems  also  that  it 
Bupersedes  the  plural  termination  of  the  noun  [oLg) ;  so  that,  in  that  case, 
it  18  uncertain  whether  the  man  saw  or  killed  a  bear  or  seYeral  bears. 
(Schoolcraft). 

This  observation  is  quoted  here,  principally  for  the  purpose  of  point- 
ing out  what  seems  to  me  the  principal  deficiency  in  Zeisberger's 
Grammar.  The  omission  of  the  inclusive,  or  general  plural,  may  be 
easily  supplied.  But  since  ii  is  certain  that  the  terminations  of  verbs, 
or  of  the  pronouns  connected  with  them,  (which  of  the  two  I  cannot 
Bay,)  are  altered,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  object  of  the  action, 
whether  animate  or  inammate,  (Hecke welder's  Correspondence,  page 
438,)  it  seems  to  follow  that  there  must  be  another  set  of  tranntions 
terminating  in  the  third  person,  so  as  to  distinguish  when  the  object- ie 
animate  or  inanimate.  A  single  additional  pronominal  inflection,  dis- 
ciiminating  it  from  Aim,  might  be  sufficient  for  tlie  purpose.  But  we 
are  left  ignorant  of  the  process.  The  two  instances  (of  transitive 
verbs)  given  by  Mr.  Heckewelder  are,  NolhaAi,  '(possess.';  Newau,. 
VOL.  u.  38 
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'  I  see/  if  tlie  object  possessed  or  seen,  is  aniniate  ;  Nolha/fon  and  Ne- 
meuj  if  the  object  is  inanimate.  The  distinction  extends  to  intransitive 
verbs  —  *  Here  lies  my  horse,'  or,  *  my  axe.  In  the  first  case,  lies  is  *  shin- 
gieshtn,'  in  the  other,  *  shingieshen.'  In  the  Chippeway,  Dr.  James  gives 
for  them,  egieu  if  oersons,  enieu  if  things.  The  distinction  may  have  a 
more  extensive  influence  in  that  language  than  in  the  Delaware :  and 
this  is  rendered  extremely  probable  by  tlie  manner  in  which  Mr.  School- 
craft speaks  of  it.    (Lecture  1st,  page  171). 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  said  respecting 
the  subjunctive,  that,  amongst  Zeisberger's  paradigms,  there  is  one,  of 
which  the  plural  of  the  Indicative  present  may  be  conjugated  as  the  sub- 
junctive.   ^ihiUapewiy '  I  am  free '  (or,  made  free),  or, '  my  own  master.' 
Plural  first  person  —  Nihillapewineen,  or,  Nihillapewivenit; 

second     ^       —  Nihillapewihimo,  or,  Nihillapewiyei 

third        ^  Nihillapew&k. 


FORMATION    OF    TENSES,    VOICE,  &c. 

The  Table  K.  is  intended  to  give  some  notions  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  tenses,  the  passive  voice,  and  the  negative  form  of  verbs  are 
genearlly  formed ;  but  it  embraces  only  the  principal  tenses  ;  and  many 
languages  have  also  more  tlian  one  negative  form. 

The  pluperfect  of  the  Delaware  subjunctive^  the  optative  of  the 
Massachusetts,  and  those  tenses  or  moods  of  the  Choctaw,  Muskhogee, 
Cherokee,  Chilian,  &c.,  which  are  expressed  in  English  by  *  I  may,  *  I 
would,* '  I  should,'  &c.,  as  well  as  several  (such  as  the  causative  form) 
belonging  to  some  Indian  languages,  have  been  omitted.  Specimens 
will  be  round  in  the  detailed  transitions  of  the  respective  languages. 
It  will  also  there  be  seen,  that,  in  all  those  of  which  we  have  a  sufficient 
knowledge,  the  several  tenses  of  the  same  mood  are,  with  slight  varia- 
tions, conjugated,  in  every  other  respect  th&n  the  particle  characteiistic 
of  the  tense,  as  the  present  tense. 

It  appears  by  the  table,  and  it  would  be  still  more  evident,  had  there 
been  space  for  the  conjugations  of  the  several  moods  and  tenses  in  both 
voices,  that  those  characteristic  particles  are  almost  universally  placed 
next  to  the  verb  proper,  much  oftener  after  than  before  it,  and  that  they  do 
not  interfere  with  the  pronominal  combinations.  The  tables  H.  3. 4  5. 6b 
will  show  this  for  the  Delaware  so  far  as  relates  to  tenses.  We  add 
examples  for  the  passive  voice  and  negative  form. 

Delaware. 

n'  daho&Ia  /  Uva  '  n'  p«Dd&in«n«p 

n*  dahoala  neeo  Wit  ** 

n*  dahoal  gasM  /  am  Uved 

n'  dahoal  guwi  hena  We  are  '* 

Atta  n*  dahoala  wi  I  do  not  kwe 

Atta  n*  dahoala  wa  neoa  We  do  not " 

Atta  n'  dahoal  goniwi  I  am  not  lowed 


k*  peadamohomoap  Te «       " 

a'  ponda  xt  hump  /  wa*      " 

k*  penda  xi  himo  akap  Te  locra  " 

AtU  n*  pendant  owi  p  I  did  net  kmt 

Atu  k*  pandam  o  wa  nawo  ap  Te  "        " 

Matta  n*  penda  xi  wi  p  /  was  not  hmrd 


Atta  n*  dahoal  gtusi  winoen  We  are  not "   >  Matta  k*  penda  xi  wooawo  ap    7c  wmre 
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Choctaw. 


ish  tokchg  thou  tiest 

hush  tokche  ye  tie 

chit  t  ull  okche  thou  art  tied 

huch  it  uU  okche  yc  are  tied 


ch  ik  tokch  o  thou  dost  not  tie 

hush  ik  tokch  o  ye  do  not  tie 

ik  chi  t  ttU  okch  o  thou  art  not  tied 

ik  huch  it  ull  okch  o  ye  are  not  tied 


In  the  Choctaw  uU  is  the  si^  of  the  passive,  and  is  inserted  in  the 
body  of  the  verb  proper  tokchc^  between  t  and  okche.  We  have  another 
similar  instance  in  the  negative  form  of  the  Massachusetts.  Wadchan 
urn  00  unj  *  he  does  not  keep.'  Oo  is  the  negative  sign,  and  is  inserted 
within  the  pronominal  combination  umun. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that,  in  the  passive  voice  of  the  Choc- 
taw, (as  well  as  in  some  intransitive  verbs,)  the  pronoun,  which  with  us 
is  in  the  nominative,  is  put  in  the  objective  case.  The  same  observa- 
tion, for  the  passive  at  least,  applies  to  the  Muskhogee  and  to  the  Chero- 
kee. Yest  is  the  nominative  of  the  first  person  singular  in  Muskhogee, 
and  cha  is  the  objective  case  singular :  ^  he  ties  me,'  cha  wonni  ist ;  '  uiou 
tiest  mp,'  cha  wonni  yichkiet.  The  plural  objective  of  the  same  person  is 
po.    (See  Table  B.) 

In  the  passive  voice  we  have : 

*  I  am  tied,'  cha  wonnagist ;  '  we  are  tied,'  homulgiad    7       ,„^««„«r;e* 
*  we  two  are  tied,'  hokolid,  \  P^  ^onnagisL 

In  the  Cherokee,  a  verbal  termination  ung  is  the  sign  of  the  passive, 
(as  gussi,  or  xi  in  the  Delaware) ;  and,  in  the  verb  *to  tie,'  lungiha  is 
converted  into  lungung.  But,  besides  that  change,  the  pronoun  is  put 
in  the  objective  case. 

*  They  tie  me,'  ungqua  lungiha ;        *  He  ties  you,'  tetsa  lungiha, 

*  1  am  tied,'  gungqua  lungung ;  *Ye  are  tied,'  tetsa  lungung 
Tsiya  (I),  and  eUfa  (we),  are  the  respective  nominative  cases. 

The  reason  of  this  use  of  the  objective  case  is  obvious.  We  put  the 
pronoun  in  the  nominative  case,  on  account  of  its  connexion  with  the 
verb  substantive :  but,  in  reality,  the  person  is,  in  the  passive  voice,  tlie 
object  and  not  the  subject  of  the  action.  But  tlie  pronouns  are  also 
used,  in  the  objective  case,  in  the  negative  form  of  the  Choctaw  verb  ; 
and  for  this  I  cannot  account 

The  visible  correspondence  of  the  pronominal  combinations  between 
the  Delaware,  the  Chippeway,  and  the  Massachusetts,  is  less  evident  in 
the  signs  of  the  tenses,  voice,  and  negation.  The  preterite  and  future 
in  the  Chippeway  are  expressed  respectively  by  ke  (or,  W)  and  gah,  pre- 
fixed, instead  of  being  affixed  to  the  verb  proper.  The  feign  of  the 
passive  voice  in  the  Massachusetts  is  U.  That  of  the  negative  farm  is, 
in  the  Chippeway,  kaw  prefixed ;  in  the  Massachusetts,  Oo  inserted  as 
above  stated. 

Although  our  information  respecting  the  Iroquois  is  limited,  Zeisber- 
ger  has  given  the  conjugations  of  the  Ononda^o,  (one  example  of  which 
will  be  found  in  the  appended  tables  of  simple  conjiigntion,)  and  gen- 
eral rules  for  the  formation  of  the  tenses,  and  of  the  passive  voice. 

There  are  various  modifications  of  the  inseparable  pronouns.  They 
are  prefixed  to  the  verb,  and  there  is  a  distinct  series  for  the  passive,  by 
which  alone  that  voice  is  distinguished  from  the  active. 
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The  most  usual  of  those  pronouns  are : 

Active  Voice. 

Singular. 

First  person,             ge,  wage ; 
Second  person,          se,  wassa,  sa ; 
Third  person,  mas.    ho,  waho ; 
Third  person,  fern,    go,  tgo ; 

Plural. 

unque ; 
swa; 
hoti; 
gatL 

•                     Passive  Voice. 

Singular. 

First  person,             junki ; 
Second  person,         jetsa ; 
Third  person,  mas.   huwa ; 
Third  person,  fem.   guwa ; 

PIuraL 

tiunqua ; 
ietswa; 
huwati ; 
guwatie 

When  the  verb  begins  with  tea  or  /,  the  pronoun  is  inserted  between 
the  first  and  second  syllable  of  the  verb,  mstead  of  being  prefixed  to 
it 

There  are  two  future  tenses  corresponding  with  the  English  trtB 
and  shall.  The  first,  or  simple  future,  is  formed  by  prefixing  en^  'n ; 
and  the  future  imperative  by  prefixing  na  to  the  pronoun  ;  the  Imper- 
ative by  inserting  or  prefixing  a,  (the  second  person  singular  being  thus 
converted  from  sa  into  cufsa).  The  preterite  tense  is  formed  by  affixing 
to  the  present  a  termination,  ochne,  squa,  chia^  &c.,  varying  according 
to  the  termination  of  tlie  verb. 

In  every  other  respect,  the  verbs  are  conjugated  like  the  present 
of  the  indicative,  the  differences  of  number,  gender,  and  person  being 
distinguished  only  by  the  pronouns  as  above  stated.  Various  preposi- 
tions meaning  tn,  on^  to,  under,  fuar,  &c.,  and  some  conjunctions,  (as 
si,  *  for,'  '  because,')  may  be  affixed  to  the  verb  and  modify  or  alter  its 
meaning. 

No  mention  is  made  by  Zcisberger  of  a  subjunctive  mood,  of  a  dual 
or  special  plural,  or  of  transitions.  The  few  specimens  of  those  of  the 
Mohawk,  collected  by  Mr.  Dwight,  are  not  sufficient  for  any  general 
inference.  But  Zeisberger's  Grammar,  translated  by  Mr.  Duponceau, 
from  which  the  preceding  notes  have  been  extracted,  and  wluch  is  in 
the  library  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  con- 
tains much  additional  interesting  information ;  and  it  is  desirable  that 
it  should  be  published.  A  very  voluminous  manuscript  German  and 
Onondago  dictionary,  compiled  by  Mr.  Zeisberger,  is  also  in  the  same 
library. 

Examples  have  been  given  of  the  relative  position  of  the  particles  which 
denote  tenses,  voice,  and  negation,  both  with  each  other,  and  with  respect 
to  the  pronoun  and  to  the  verb  proper.  The  view  even  of  that  branch  of 
the  subject  is  not  complete ;  and  materials  are  wanted  to  throw  any 
light  on  the  selection,  or  position  of  the  various  prepositions  or  other 
particles,  which,  being  either  prefixed,  affixed,  or  inserted,  modify  or 
alter  the  meaning  of  the  verb.  Although  the  Chilian  Grammar  of 
Father  Febres  is  far  more  complete  and  satisfactory  than  any  we  have 
of  our  Indian  languages,  he  has  not  been  able  to  give  more  than  a  few 
very  partial  rules ;  and  declares  the  choice  and  collocation  of  those  par- 
ticles to  be  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  language,  and  to  be  acquired 
only  by  usage. 

Note.    Zaiaberget^a  paradigms  hariiig  been  examined  firat  in  order,  his  definition  of  raooda 
baa  been  followed  throughout  ~  o.  g.  what  Eliot  more  properly  calls  the  ■apposiiire  i 
bcre  termed  the  aabjunctive. 
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CHEROKEE    ALPHABET. 

CHARACTBRS     A8    ARRANGED     BT    THE     INYENTOR. 
RDWI»09<l9PA*&y>»lP(5Mtf^«9V 

WB*a^«diirA9^4*GViavxzec» 
R'it#AP'%EOTa>«itdr(r«jK.  •y^^eorc 
y     a    e     n     w    it    I     (h'«rii>4«p>H     iS«<VJTL 

-^       O)      A      (M      6. 

CHARACTERS     ST8TEMATICALLT     ARRANGED     WITH    THE     SOUNDS. 

Da  Re  Ti  <50  0-u  iv 


#  ga     ®  ka 
69-  ba 
wla 

I-  ge 
9  he 
<r  le 

y  g»    . 
j»  hi 
P  li 

A    go 

I*  bo 

G   lo 

J   gu 
r  bu 

M   lu 

E   gV 
dr  bv 

r  ma 

(H  me 

H  mi 

•6  mo 

y  mu 

e   na  ^hnao 

nab  A  ne 

h.  ni 

z  no 

4  nu 

e^  nv 

X  qua 
6b  s      ¥  sa 
I  da     w  ta 
A  dla     L  tla 

u)  que 
4  se 

t   de  *  te 
L  tie 

V  qui 
£  si 

a  di  jr  ti 
0  tli 

•vquo 
*  so 
A  do 
V  tlo 

a>  quu 
r  su 
8   du 
^  tlu 

8   quv 
R  sv 
*•  dv 
p  tlv^ 

o  tsa 

T  tse 

btsi 

K  tSO 

^   tsu 

G9  tSV 

a  wa 

J»  we 

ewi 

«9  wo 

9    WU 

e  wv 

d&  ya  V?   ye  .         »» yi  h  yo  oryu  b  y v 

SOUNDS     REPRESENTED     BT    TOWELS. 

a  as  a  ID  father,    or  short  as  a  in  rivals 

e  as  a  in  Aa^e,       or  short  as  e   in  m6^» 

i  as  i  in  pique,     or  short  as  %  in  fnV, 

o  asatffin  7at0,        or  short  as  o  in  not, 

u  as  00  in  yboZ,       or  short  as  u  in  jniS, 

?  as  u  in  but,  nasalized. 

CONSONANT     SOUNDS. 

g  nearly  as  in  English,  but  approaching  to  k  ;  d  nearly  as  in  English,  but 
approaching  to  t  ;   h,  k,  1,  m,  n,  q,  s,  t,  w,  y,  as  in  English. 

Syllables  beginning  with  g,  except  #,  have  sometimes  the  power  of  k  ;  a, 
8,  9»,  are  sometimes  sounded  to,  tu,  tv ;  and  syllables  written  with  tl,  except  a, 
sometimes  vary  to  dl. 
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NOTE    BY    THE     PUBLISHING    COMMITTEE. 

[S««  page  16.] 

Since  the  printing  of  this  volame  was  commenced,  two  sourcee  of  Infor- 
malion  reepecting  the  ladian  tribes  inhabiting  the  northwest  coast  of  Amer- 
ica, from  lat.  48^  to  lat.  59°,  have  been  consulted,  viz.  the  manuscript 
journal  of  Capt.  William  Bryant,  now  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  kept 
on  that  coast  during  the  years  1820-7,  embracing  vocabularies  of  seveikl 
dialects,  originally  communicated  through  George  Bancroft,  Esq.,  and  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Committee ;  and  a  **  Report  of  an  Exploring  Tour  " 
amongst  the  same  tribes,  made  in  1829,  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Green,  an 
American  Missionary,  and  published  in  the  Missionary  Herald,  Vols,  zzvi., 
xxvii.  (Boston,  1830  - 1.) 

Capt.  Bryant  enumerates  twenty  tribes  within  those  limits,  inhabiting  the 
numerous  islands,  and  the  coast  near  the  sea ;  but,  if  considered  according 
to  the  difference  of  lan^uaee,  they  compose  only  four  grand  divisions. 
Commencing  on  the  north,  from  lat.  59^  to  lat.  55^,  there  are  found  ten  or 
more  petty  tribes  that  speak  the  Sitka  language,  viz.  the  Chilcart,  one  of 
the  most  numerous  and  powerful  of  these  tribes ;  the  Sitka,  on  the  island 
called  by  the  Russians  Baranoff,  and  by  the  English  iCing  George  Illd.'s 
Island  ;  the  Hoodsunhoo,  at  Hood's  Bay ;  the  Jirk  and  Kake,  on  Prince 
Frederick's  Sound ;  the  Edikinoo^  in  Chatham's  Straits ;  the  Kooyou,  near 
Cape  Decision ;  the  Hennega,  on  Prince  of  Wales*  Island ;  the  Stickeai, 
and  Tumgarse. 

Mr.  Green  reckons  the  whole  number  of  those  who  speak  the  Sitka  lan- 
guage to  be  G500.  He  describes  this  language  as  sofl  and  musical.  It  is 
wellknown  that  the  Russians  have  a  settlement  on  Silka  Island,  at  Norfolk 
Sound,  called  New  Archangel,  where  a  governor  resides,  whose  jurisdiction 
extends  over  all  the  Russian  settlements  in  that  quarter.  New  Arcbauj^el 
was  originally  founded  by  Baranoff,  a  Russian  governor,  in  1800,  but,  being 
soon  after  destroyed  by  ihe  Indians,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Lisiansky,  the  Russian 
navigator,  in  1805.  It  was  visited  by  Kotzebue  in  1824.  Mr.  Green  found 
here  two  ecclesiastics  of  the  Greek  Church. 

The  second  division  includes  those  Indians  who  speak  the  Nabs  language. 
Of  these,  three  tribes  only  are  mentioned,  viz.  the  JNIaM,  on  Observatory 
Inlet,  lat.  55^  ;  the  Shebas?Mf  a  powerful  tribe  inhabiting  the  numerous 
islands  in  Pitt's  Archipelago  ;  and  the  MUlbank  Indians,  on  Millbank  Sound. 
This  language  is  described  as  excessively  harsh,  and  difficult  to  be  written, 
from  the  multitude  of  strong  guttural  sounds.  It  is  spoken,  according  to 
Mr.  Green,  by  about  5500  Indians. 

The  third  division  comprises  the  tribes  on  Queen  Charlotte's  Island,  and 
others  speaking  the  same  language.  These  are  the  Cumshewar,  the  Massit^ 
and  the  Skiddegat  or  Skiitigeet,  which  inhabit  different  parts  of  Queen  Char- 
lotte's Island ;  the  Keesam,  and  the  Ki^arnee.  The  lanjruage  spoken  by 
these  tribes,  of  which  Mr.  Sturgis  has  furnished  a  specimen,  is  partially  known 
to  most  of  the  Indians  on  that  coast,  and  is  generally  used  bv  the  traders  as 
a  medium  of  intercourse  with  them.  Skiddegat,  the  principal  Indian  village 
on  Queen  Charlotte's  Island,  is  in  lat.  53°.  It  has  been  much  visited  by 
American  traders,  together  with  other  places  on  this  coast,  for  furs ;  but  the 
trade  has  declined,  and  almost  ceased,  of  late  years. 

A  fourth  language  was  found  by  Capt.  Bryant  on  the  northwest  extremity 
of  Quadra  and  Vancouver's  Island,  in  lat.  51°,  which  he  terms  Jiewettee  or 
NooiUy^  and  of  which  he  has  preserved  a  specimen.  An  interesting  account 
of  the  manners  and  habits  ot  these  various  tribes  is  furnished  by  the  same 
gentleman,  in  his  journal;  but  our  limits  forbid  us  availing  ourselves  of  it  at 
the  present  time. 
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GENERAL  TABLE   OF  THE   TRIBES,  OF   WHICH   VOCABULARIES 
ARE  ANNEXED. 
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I 
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a 
b 
4 

5 
6 
c 

7 
8 
P 

9 
d 

10 
e 
f 

11 


Namks  of  Tribes. 


13 
U 

il 

17 

18 
19 

I 

IV.  20 

i 

k 

21 

•     22 

23 

24 
25 

V. 

26 

29 
30 
1 
VOL.    II. 


ESKIMADX 

Hudson's  Bay 
Kotzebue's  Sound 
Tshuktchi  (Asia) 

t  Greenland 

t  Kadiak 

KlITAI 

Athapascas 

TacuUies 

Cheppeyans 
6  Sussees 
Algohkin-Lbitapk 
'Knisiinauz 

Chippeways 
t  Algonkins,  (M'Een- 
zie*s) 

Ottawas 
t  Fotowotamies 

Old  Algonkin 
f  Chippeways  (east'n) 
t  Mississages 

ShesSatapoosh 
(Labrador) 
t  Scoffies 

Micmacs 


AUTHOBITISS. 


f  Souriquois 

Etchemins  (Pi 
maquoddy) 

Abenaaies 
t   Penobecota 

MassachuselU 
t  New  England 

Narraganset 

Mohicans 


Long  Island 
Pela  wares 
f  Sankhicans 
t  New  Sweden 
f   Minsi 
Na!«ticokes 
t  Fowhattans 
t  Pampticoes 
Miamis 
Illinois 
Sbawnoes 

Saukies 

Menoinenies 
laot^uois 

Wyandots 
f  Hurona 

Mohawks 
t  Hochelaga 

Onondagoea 

Senecas 

Oneidas 
t  Cayugas 


39 


Parry 

Beecby 

KoscheloiF,  (German) 

£f  ede  ;  Crantz,  (do.) 

Klaprothi  (do.^ 

Resenoff,  (do.) 

Harmon 

M'Kenzie 

Umfreville 

Harmon,  h.  ;   M'Kenzie,  m. 
Schoolcraft ;  James,  j.;  Keating,  k. 
M'Kenzie 

*  Hamelin,  (French)  ;  James,  i, 

*  War  Dep.,  w.  d.  ;  Barton 
La  Hontan 

John  Long,  (trader) 

Barton 

Gabriel,  (Indian  boy)  ;  Mass.  Hist  Soc. 

Gabriel 

*  Father  Maynard,  (French)  ;  *  Bromley,  b.  ; 

Gabriel,  o. 

*  Kellogg ;  •  Treat,  t. 

Father  Rasle,  (French) 

*  Mrs.  Gardiner,  o. ;  "Treat,  t. 
Eliot ;  Cotton,  c. 

Wood   , 

Roger  Williams ;  •  Treat,  t.  • 

"JeSemon,  t.  j.;  *  |Ieckewelder,  he.;  fidwards, 
E. ;  Jenks,  b.  ^ 

*  JeflTerson,  t.  j.  ;  S.  Wood,  w.  * 

*  Heckewelder ;  Zeisberger,  (German) 
De  Laet,  (French  ?) 

C.  Holm,  ^German) 

*  Heckewelder,  (German) 

*  Vans  Murray  ;  •  Heckewelder,  (German) 
Smith;  Beverly 

Lawson;  Heriot;  Lane 

*  Thornton,  t.>  *  War  Dep.,  w.  d. 

*  Anon.,  Duponceau  Collection,  (French) 

*  Jefferson,  t.  j. ;  *  War  Dep.,  w.  d.  ;  John- 

ston,  J. ;  Barton ;  Gibson  ;  Butler ;  Parsons 
Keating 

*  Doty,  D. ;  *  War  Dep.;  James,  j. 

Johnston ;   Barton  ;  War  Dep. 
Sagard,  (French) 

*  Parish,  p. ;  •  D wight,  d. 
De  Laet,  (French) 

*  Zeisberger,  (German) 

*  War  Dep. ;  Parish,  p. 

*  Jefferson,  t.  j.  ;  Barton,  s.  b. 
Barton 
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Names  or  Tribes. 

ACTHORITIES. 

'6i 

Tuscaroras 

•  Parish 

82 

Nottowajs 
Sioux 
Winnebagoes 

•1.  Wood  J  •Trevezant 

VI. 

33 

•Boilvin,B.;   •  Cass,  c;  •WarDep.;   Maj. 

Long,  L. 

34 

Dahcotahs 

Keating,  x. ;  Maj.  Long,  l.  ;  *  Cass 

35 

Yanktona 

Say 

m 

§  Assiniboins 

Umfreville 

36 

Quappag 

•  Gen.  Izard,  (French) 

37 

Osages 

•  Dr.  Murray  ;  •  Cass,  c ;  Bradbury 

38 

Ottoes 

•Cass 

n 

t  loways 
Omahas 

39 

Say 

40 

Minetarei 

Say 

o 

t  CrowB 

Say 

p 

i  Mandanei 

Indian  treaties 

q 

X  Shjennee 

Do.,        (doubtful) 

VII.  41 

Catawbas 

*  J.  L.  Miller  ;  Barton,  s.  b. 

VIII.  42 

Chxrokeeb 

*  Boudinot,  b.;  Worcester ;  (Pickering's  orthog- 
raphy, nasal  ung) 

IX. 

Chahtab 

43 

Cboctas 

•  A.  Wright,  Mission.  SpeU.  Book,  Pickering's 

orthography 

44 

CbicaBas 

*  GallaUn,  from  a  Chicasa  boy 

X. 

MCSKHOOEE 

45 

Muakhogee 

•  Gallatin  ;  •  Compare,  c. 

/» 

f  Hawkins'    Muskho- 

•Hawkins 

r 

t  Hitchitteee 

■  Ridge,  (a  Cherokee) 

XI.  46 

Utchees 

•  Ridge,  o.  J  Ware,  d. 

•  Gallatin 

XII.  47 

Natches 

XIII.  48 

Adaizb 

•  Sibley 

XIV.  49 

CHETIMACHAfl 

Duralde,  (French) 

XV.  50 

Attacapas 

Do. 

XVI.  51 

Caddoes 

•  G.  Gray 

XVII.  52 

Pawnees 

Say 

XVIII.  63 

Salish 

•Anon.,  Duponceau  Coll. 

zix.  54 

t  Woccows 

Lawson 

•      XX.  55 

§  Fall  Irdiahs 

Umfreville 

XII.  56 

§  Black  Feet 

Do. 

XXII.  57 

tSHOSHOKEES 

Say 
M'Kenzie 

XXIII.  58 

i'ATNAHS 

XXIV.  59 

t  Straits  or  Fuca 

Voyage  of  Sutil  y  Mexicana,  (Spanish) 

XXV.  60 

t  Wakash 

Jewitt 

XXVI.  61 

t  Salmon  River, 

M'Kenzie 

xxvxi.  62 

(Friendly  Village) 

f  KOULIBCHXN 

Davidoff,  (German) 

zxviii.  63 

t  Chinooks 

•  Franch^re,  (French) 

•  Sturgis ;  •  Bryant 

XXIX.  64 

Qc.  Charlotte's  Isl. 

Explanatory   Note. 
Where  not  otherwise  noted,  the  orthography  is  English,  but  not  alwavs  uniform. 
The  Vocabularies  of  the  tribes  numbered  1  to  53,  are  in  the  Vocabulary  No.  I. 
it  "  <«         "      marked  f  "        "  "  No.  IL 

<*  **  "  "  *•         §  are  in  Umfreville's  Vocabulary. 

««  "  "  "  "         X  "®  i"  ^*®  Miscellaneous  Vocabularies. 

Tribes  belonging  to  the  first  ten  families,  not  inserted  in  the  large  vocabulary, 
are  designated  by  the  letters  a  to  r.    Those  marked  by  the  Greek  letters  (9  and  y, 
are  duplicates  or  varieties. 
The  fVocams,  though  marked  xix.  54,  belong  to  the  vii.  TCatawba)  family. 
The  letters  annexed  to  authorities  in   this  table,  stana  for  those  authorities, 
when  particularly  referred  to,  in  the  vocabularies. 
The  mark  *  denotes  MS.  authorities. 
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COMPARATIVE    VOCABULARY 

OF 

FIFTY-THREE   NATIONS. 


Names  of  Tribes. 

God. 

Wicked  Spirit. 

1.  1 

Eakimaux,  (Hu.  Bay,) 
Do.  (N  W.  Coast  Am.) 

2 

3 

Do.  (Tshuktchi,  Asia, 
E.  shore) 

agbatt 

karmok,  k. 

II.    4 

Kinai, 

nakchtultane 

III.    6 

Tacullies, 

6 

CheppejaDS, 

IT.     7 

Knistinaax, 

kitchemonetoo 

8 

Chi  ppe  ways, 

ketche  manito 

matche  manito 

9 

Ottawas, 

kilche  manito 

10 

Old  Algonkin, 

kitchi  manitoo 

matchi  manitoo 

11 

SheshaUpoosb,  (Lab.) 

shayshoursh 

machemantonee 

12 

Micmacs, 

kijoulk,  {Creator); 
mixham 

manecton,  b. 

13 

Etcbemins,  (PaBsam.) 

saisos 

14 

Abenakies, 

ketsinivesktf 

matsinisetks 

15 

Massachusetts, 

manit 

mattanuit 

16 

Narraganset, 

manitoo 

17 

Mohicans,' 

paataumomvotb,  h. 

mtandou,  mannito,  ■. 

18 

Montaugs,  (Long  Isl.) 

manto;   massaket 

machees  cund,  w. 

mund,  {a  great  God) 

mattateashet 

19 

Delawares, 

kitshe  manitto 

matshi  manitto 

20 

Nanticokes, 

mannitt 

matt  an  n tote 

21 

Mianiis, 

kitchi  manetwa,  v. 

matchi  manitoo,  ▼. 

22 

Illinois, 

kisseh  manetou 

matcimanetou 

23 

Shawnoes, 

wisbemenetou,  j. 

matchemenetoo,  j. 

24 

Saakies, 

tepenemenok 

matchemanetoo 

25 

Menomenies, 

V.  26 

Wyandots, 

tamaindezue 

deghshurenoh,  okj 

27 

Mohawks, 

lawaneeu^  p. 

oonoosooloohnoo,  d. 

28 

Onon  dagoes, 

nioh,  otcon 

29 

Senecas, 

awaneeu,  p. 

30 

Oneidas, 

neeyooh 

31 

Tuscaroras, 

yaiwubneeyou     ' 

32 

Nottoways, 

quakerhunte 

otkum 

Ti.  33 

Winnebagoesy 

rnahahnah,  b. 

34 

Dahcotahs, 

wahkhoutunghah 

wahkansbeecha,  l. 

35 

Yanktons, 

wacatunca 

waconsheecbeh 

36 

Quappas, 

wakautakeh 

issahon  wakkabheh 

37 

Osages, 

wakondah 

38 

Ottoes, 

wahcondah 

wahcondabpishcona 

39 

Omahas, 

wahconda 

ishteeneekee 

40 

Minetares, 

manhopa 

VII.  41 

Catawbas, 

chop  we  h 

yahwerejeh 

▼III.  42 

Cherokees, 

oonalahnunghe,  b. 

askina 

IX.  43 

Choctas, 

hvshtahli,  w. 

44  j  Chicasas, 

X.  45    Muflkhogee 

hihsagita  (breath)  ; 
hiraise  (master) 
kauhwu  Iioo,  g. 

XI.  46    Utchees, 

XII.  47  >  Natches, 

aleksandiste  tza 

XIII.  48   Adaize, 

XIV.  49 

Chetimachas, 

XV.  50 

Attacapas, 

XVI.  51 

CaddoeSy 

ehnehko 

XVII.  52 

Pawnees, 

thouwahot 

tsaheekshkakoohrai- 
wah 

XVIII.  53 

Salish, 

anlahreu 

yaujeh 
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Mah. 

WoMAir. 

BOT. 

I.   1 

arnqna 

2 

tuak 

oolea 

einyook 

3 

juk 

aganach 

II.    4 

kocbtaana 

ssioo 

III.     5 

tennee 

cbaca 

6 

dinnie 

cbequoU 

IV.    7 

esqui 

negousis,  (my),  m. 

8 

kweewizais,  8. 

9 

anini 

uque 

kwiwisens 

10 

alissinap 

ickweh 

11 

napew 

sebquow 

12 

tchinem,  (vir)  ;  ln»i, 
(homo)f  B. 

epii 

albado 

13 

oskiUp 

pnainen 

14 

aeenanbe,  (vir)  ;  are- 

vskinvtf 

nanbe,  (homo) 

15 

woskeiomp 

mittamwosses,  eah- 

nunkomp 

qua,  c. 

iouskeene 

16 

nnin,  skeetomp 

squaws 

17 

neemanaoo,  h. 

p'ghainoom,  h. 

penaupahtbub,  h. 

18 

run ;  wonnun,  (lohite 

squab ;  wonnunk, 

machuchan ;  macha- 

man),  vir. 

(lohite  iDoman),  vir. ; 

weeskt,  (UuU  child), 

younskquask, 

yr. 

(young  woman,  w. ; 

weenai,  (old  too^ ' 

' 

man),  w. 

19 

lenno 

okhqueby  kbqaeu, 

pilawets  bitsh 

20 

wohacki 

acquahique 

wahocki 

21 

helaniahi  v. 

metamsah 

kwewUah,  t. 

22 

inim,  illini|  8.  b. 

ickoe 

23 

illeni,  o. 

equiwa,  j. 

skillewaytbetha,  J. 

24 

neneo 

kwyokih 

kwee-essah 

25 

eenajayneewuk,  (pi) 

meetayaymo 

oapahauneeshah 

V.  26 

aingahon 

utebkeh 

omaintsentehah 

27 

oonfiruich,  p. 
eUchinak 

o-oonhecblien,  p. 

lucksare 

2^ 

ecbro 

haxhaahehawak 

21 

unguoh,  T. 

yehong,  p. 

auksbawau,  d. 

3r 

loonkquee 

acunbaiti,  t.  j. 

lacsagb,  t.  j. 

31 

aineehau 

aiUrauychkaneaweab 

wariaugby  s.  b. 

31 

eniba 

ekenin^ 
nogabali 

aqueianba 

VI.  33 

wongahah 

34 

weetshahsktah 

weenowkhindgah 

oaksbeeduh 

35 

weechaaha 

weeah 

hojbeesbeenai 

36 

nikkah 

37 

neka 

wako,  w.  D. 

sbinzo  shin^ 
cbintoingyai 

38 

wahsheegai 

nabhakkai 

39 
40 

noo 
mattra 

waoo 
meeyai 

Doojingga 
sbikanja 

TII.  41 

yabrecha 

eeyauh 

eecbabuh 

▼III.  42 

oskaya 

ageyung 
bottok  oliyo 

atsatsa 

IX.  43 

bottok  nokni;  hottok, 

vlla  Qokni,  w. 

44 

(a  person) 

X.  45 

istahouanuab 

boktie 

chibouosi 

XI.  46 

cohwita,  G. 

wauhnebungy  g. 

susunedah,  o. 

XII.  47 

tomkuhpena 

tahmabl 

tamanoonoo 

XIII.  48 

baasing 

quaecbuke 

tallahacbe 

xiv.  49 

pautchehase 

kilhia 

bacsehamcbe 

XV.  50 

lol 

nickib 

isbpe 

XVI.  51 

shoeh 

nutteh 

sheatsseh 

XVII.  52 
xviu.  53 

tsaeeksh 
ekeltamauih 

tsapat 
simmaein 

peeshkee 
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Girl. 

Infant,  Child. 

Father. 

I.  1 

attata 

2 

kangneen 

eegeelugugaga 

3 

aganagach,  k. 

taunogach;   mikiah- 
kak,  M. 

atta,  ataka 

II.    4 

kisna  * 

zkaniken 

atukta 

III.    5 

chatun 

appA 

6 

zitah,  (my) 

IV.    7 

squaisis,  l. 

awasis^  h. 

nootawie,  (my),  m. 

8 

ekwazaia,  s. 

abbinoji,  (babe),  s. 

noa,  8. -,no8ai,(my),J. 

9 

aquesens,  (little) 

apinotching 

nos 

10 

ickwessen 

bobilooshin 

nouaaey,  (my) 

11 

sqiiaabisli 

awash 

notowee,  (my) 

12 

epidek 

my«achich 

natch,  (my) 

13 

pelsquasia 

warsia 

mataqua 

14 

naiikskire 

ay^nsia 

nemitangua,  (my) 

15 

nunksquau 

mukkia 

nooah,  (my) 

16 

kibluckquaw,  (mar- 

papoos, nonaneae, 

oah 

(sucking) 

riageable) 

17 

peesquasoo,  B. 

oghan,  M. 

18 

sqaasaes;  squashe.es, 

(little  girl),  w. 
okhqueU,  haitah 

neechiintz 

cwa 

19 

amemeus 

Qokh,  (my) 

20 

pechi^uah 
kwaniBwai  t. 

awauntet 

nowoze,  noaah 

21 

apiloBsah,  v. 

nok8aheh,v.;  noBah,8.B. 

22 

coesaenaak 

noBsack 

23 

aquithethay  j. 

bippelatha,  o. 

notha,  (my),  j. 

24 

skwesaah 

apenon 

noaaa,  (my) 

25 

keeshayshah 

hoahnuQ 

V.  26 

yaweelaeutho 

cbeahhah 

hayesta 

27 

icksau,  D. 

lukshaha,  p. 

laganee,  p. 

28 

jahagona  echro 

izhaa 

jouihha;  agenen- 

h08)  8.  b. 

29 

yekahawau,  d. 

ukshaha,  p. 

hanee,  p. 

30 

ixhaah 

rageneb,  laggeh 

31 

aikautaah 

awkreeuh 

32 

nabkasehkeh,  w.  d. 

akroh,  w.  d. 

Ti.  3:} 

heenahkeenik,  b. 

neekchonk^enik,  b. 

chahcbikal,  B. 

34 

weetsheeahnah,  c. 

oakshee  6pahy  c. 

atag,  c. 

35 

weechinchano 

okcheecbopa 

atcuca 

36 

achehjinka 

ihntatteh 

37 

shema  shinga 

indajah 
antchai 

38 

cheemeeiDg  yai 

cheechinffai 

39 

mee  jingga 

abinga  ahinga 

dadai,  or,  dadaiha 

40 

meeyaikan  ja 

manongah,  (children) 

tantai 

TII.  41 

yahwachahah 

yeentarawa 

yahmosa 

Tin.  42 

ayayutsa 

ooatekuh,  r. 

eUwta,  (my) 

IX.  43 

villa  tek,  w. 

imalla,  (his) ;  umul- 

la.  (my)' 
chippotab,  o. 

aonkke 

44 

take,  G. 

unky,  o. 

X.  45 

okulosoha 

hopohyvah 
cohnih,  g. 

ilbie 

XI.  46 

suneaah,  g. 

chitun^,  o. 

xii.  47 

hoblenoo 

taitaie 

abiahnisha 

XIII.  48 

quoaiwistuck 

tallahening 

kewanick 

XIV.  49 

kimniche 

nataepo 

hineghie 

XV.  50  '  nickibishpe 

Bhempstapaham 

ahaa 

XVI.  51    nuttaitesseh 

kiaotaeh 

aa 

XVII.  52  .  tchoraksh 

peeron 

ateeaah 

XVIII.  53 

1                    1 

akokaaigh 

anlahrew 
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Mother. 

HUSBAHD. 

Wife. 

1.   1 

amama 

ooinga,  oocma 

nooleeanga 

2 

quaoog 

3 

uika 

agnak,  k.  ;  nulliak,  k  . 

11.     4 

anna 

saioo 

III.     5 

unnungcool 

eki 

ayeye 

6 

zinah,  (my) 

zidinnie,  (my) 

zizayunai,  (my) 

IV.     7 

ekawe,  h. 

nenabem,  h. 

ecbemagun,  h. 

8 

ningai,  (my),  K.;  ne- 

nabaiin,  s. 

nimindimoimisfa. 

gah,  (my),  m. 

(my),  8. 

9 

gfichi 

nape 

10 

napema 

11 

nahkhowee 

naapen 

tiBhquah 

12 

kich 

tchenememtfl,  eaypee- 

niguemck,  saypee-* 

Uh,  B. 

turn,  B. 

'      13 

nikos 

noskitapain 

n'wennaiBom 

14 

nigairs,  (my) 

nekiude,  (I  am) 

nvBsi,  (lam) 

15 

okaaoh 

wabauk 

DQittamwoaBiB 

16 

nokasu ;  niohwhawt 

(my) 
okegan,  h. 

waslck 

weewo,  miUummuB 

17 

waugheebehy  (her),  h 

weewooe,  h. 

18 

cwca 

ks-hampB 

keeaa 

19 
20 

gahowea 
nicque 

wekhian,  (y&ur),  8.  b. 
niuflFBob  (f)  Bob  (?) 

okhqueu 
nee-eewah 

21 

kekiah,  (yr),  v  ;    nin- 

habpamai  w.  o. 

niwewa,  v.;  neewee- 

gah,  8.  B. 

wab,  (my),  a.  b. 

22 

meckia 

nanipebeman 

ouiono 

23 

neegah,  (my),j.; 

waabeUhe,  (your),  j.  ; 

keewa  (ymtr),  j.  ;  ne- 

newa,  g. 

was  ecbe,  w.  d. 

wab,  8.  b. 

24 

kekeenan 

25 

meekeeuBhajmaawuh 

naupeum 

V.  26 

aneheh 

azuttoDohoh 

27 

ystun,  p. 

teakneederoo,  p. 

t^eagftn^eterlook, 
(my),  D. 

28 

onurha 

ecbro 

29 

nooghe 

teacbnee 

teyauknee,  (my),  D. 

30 

ragoonoohah,  aggoon- 

nolhoh 
eanuh 

tiaganeite,  t.  j. 

nailooh,  t.  j. 

31 

nayjntB 

kautyaukuh 

32 

ena,  w.  d.      ' 

gotyakun 

dekeB 

VI.  33 

chahcheekah,  b. 

eekunah,  b. 

heecbahweeno,  b. 

34 

eenab|  c. 

henabkooy  c. 

toweetshoo,  c. 

35 

liucoo 

36 

jadah 

37 

enauh 

eneeca,  c. 

38 

eehong 

39 

eehong 

40 

eeka 

VII.  41 

raxu 

yakezub 

yakezub 

VIII.  42 

elai,(my) 

agiwebi,  (my) 

aqaatalii,  (my) 

ix.  43 

iakeh 

kottok,  w. 

tekchg,  (kis) 

44 

Bushca,  (my),  o. 

illahwab,  o. 

ougbwahah,  g. 

X.  45 

ichakie 

ibbi 

hvvah 
ondieubtaog,  o. 

XI.  46 

kitchunghaing,  o. 
kwalneshoo 

obdieubtang,  g. 

XII.  47 

tamablnesoo 

ftepeniaoo 

XIII.  48 

amanie 

basekino 

quocbekinok 

XIV.  49 

haille 

bichebase 

bichekilbia 

XV.  50 

tegn 

we  lol,  (my)  ;  ha,  (her) 

nickib;  ha,  (Aw) 

XVI.  51 

ehneh 

ahbonnob 

danahhe 

XVII.  52 

ateerah 

xviii.  53 

akobe 
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S05. 

Daughter. 

BaoTHEa. 

I.  1 

eeminga 

panneeya 

kattaugootee,  anninga 

2 

oowingeelaka,  (my) 

3 

rinaka  ;  jegnaka,  k. 

pannica 

anecbluktik,  kamgojak 

II.    4 

881  j  a 

ssazaa 

kula 

ui.    5 

eyaze 

eacha 

ecbill 

6 

ziaza^,  (my) 

zilengai,  (my) 

zi  raing,  (my) 

IT.     7 

equsBia,  h. 

netanis,  (my),  h. 

8 

ningwisia,   (my),  s. ; 
negwia,  (my),  j. 

nin  danis,  (my)y  s. ; 

oayaiema,  s. 

Dedannis,  (viy),  j. 
Unia,  an,  (plur) 

9 

kwia 

aayin,  (dder) 
nikaniab,  (my) 

10 

nitlania,  (my) 

11 

nouseneechen 

jiataniah 

meecan^e 

cbiitb  wicbekecteak 

12 

unquece 

untouae 

13 

n'kos 

n'auoa 

neaiwaa 

14 

nnemmann,  (my) 

ned»8,  (my) 

nitaie,  (my) 
neemat,  (my) 

15 

naumon 

nattonis,  (my),  c. 

16 

nummackieae,  (my) 

nilUunia,  (my) 

neemat 

17 

w'tiyouman,  h. 

otooaan,  h. 

ogbetbman,  h. 

18 

contaynx 

19 

qaissalU  (his) 
nackaquan 
akwiasima,  t.  ;  an- 

akhdanall,  (his) 

nimat 

20 

hunttawu 

ne-eemat 

21 

atanaleh,  (his),  t. 

wedBa-mibmeb,(my),T. 

IJTwiasah,  w.  D. 

22 

koiBSO 

tahana 

23 

niokethwa,  o. ;  naque- 
thah,  w.  D. 

neetanitha,  (my),  j. 

negenena,  a.  b. 

24 

nekweasa 

tanea 

leaaema 

25 

nekeesh,  w.  d. 

oatauneemau 

oaDababaymauwub 

T.  26 

hoomekaak,  (his),  w.D. 

ondequieuy  h. 

baenyeba,  (my) 

27 

leejan,  p. 

ekheya,  p. 

teeabgattabnoondac- 

lib,  D. 

jatUtege 

28 

hehawak 

ecbro  jebawak 

29 

eeawooky  p. 

keawook,  p. 

teyaugaitaanoiiaay(my) 
laktachee 

30 

yuDgh,  T.  J. 

kayungb,  t.  j. 
kaunubwubh 

31 

wahnoohnuh,  ainee- 

caunotka,  ketot- 

hau 

keb,(?)    8.  B. 

32 

wakatonta 

eruha 

kabtabtekeb,  w.  D. 

Ti.  33 

eeneek,  b. 

beenubk'babbab,  b. 

aubnkeecbee,  b. 

34 

meetahiDg^kshee, 

meetahoongkabee,  c. 

Bonkakooy  (his),  m. 

35 

cbeeheelcoo 

weetacbnong 

0\J 

37 

weesfainga,  (my),  c. 

eweapinda 

38 

eeingyai 

eeongai 

39 

ee  jinggai 

ee  jon^gai 
macath 

40 

mooarishai 

VII.  41 

koorewa 

enewab 

muriaundau 

Tin.  42 

aqustaiaskayai  (my) 

aquetaiageyung,  (my) 

un^genele,  (my  e2- 

IX.  43 

ualie  (offspring), 

oabetik,  (Am)  ;  auaao- 

itibapisbi,  w. 

BUABO,  (my) 

tek,  (my) 

44 

unchippotah,  o. 

UBsatic,  o. 

enuckfe,  h. 

X.  45 

chabpozhe,  (my) 

cbabchoatie,  (my) 

tuycbokkaduy,  c. 

XI.  46 

tesunung,  (my)  g. 

teyunung,  (fny),  a. 

cbobtub',  o. 

XII.  47 

akwalneauta 

mabnoonoo 

kakaneaba 

XIII.  48 

tallehenoie 

quolaainio 

Hi' 

xiT.  49 

htcheyahanhaae 

bicbeyabankitbia 

XT.  50 

8hka 

tegu 

XTI.  51 

hininahatraeh 

binin  nutteb 

nabyin,  s. 

XTii.  52 

p^trontata 

tcboorageelaha 

eerarce- 

XTiii.  53 

asinteab 
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Sister. 

An   IlTDIAN. 

Head. 

I.   1 

kattangootee,  neiya 

innaeet,  {vl.) 

neakoke,  neakoa 

2 

neakoa 

3 

najaka 

naskok 

II.    4 

taUcha 

aibsagge             

III.    5 

etaze 

piUa 

6 

edtbie 

IV.    7 

' 

lalegwen,  h.  ;  usti- 
quoio,  M. 

8 

miflsaiu,  k. 

ne  ostegwon,  (my),  j. 
ondip,  (his) 
oostikwan 

9 

nishanawba,  j. 

10 

11 

illenou 

stoukoaan 

12 

nemish 

illenoh,  b. 

snidgiky  mononcbee,B. 

13 

neneagan 

14 

nebaenemvn,  (my 

man  aays) 
meniUokesfls,  (my 

metep 

15 

miseifl,  wetompasin,  c. 

aberginiati,  w. 

pubkuk 

.      16 

weticks,  weesummifl 

uppaqaontup 

17 

weensis,  (his),  e.  ', 
utup,  fl.  B. 

18 

keesunis,  w. 

inchun,  w. 

okeyunanc 

191 

lenape 

wil,  wihl 

20 

ibn,  iin 

Dulabammotiy  (the) 

21 

akoshimomah,  t. 

toeeDneohy  w.  d. 

indepekoDeb,  v. 

22 

ifiiBsen 

wupip 

23 

tolemah,  s.  b. 

elanematethalene,w.D. 

weelekeb,  8.  b.  ;  wee- 
Beb,  (his),  p. 

24 

netekwema 

wesbi 

25 

oamayflhaymauwuk 

mabcheetah 

wayisb 

T.  26 

aenyaha 

iomwhen,  (pi.) 

flkotau,  8.  B. 

27 

kege,  F. 

guihhoonwiby  d. 

anooDJee,  p. 

28 

akzia 

anuwara 

29 

kege,P. 

ungqnaooway,  d. 

oonooen,  p. 

30 

aktschee 

onoonjee 

31 

eanannoor,  c. 

ohtabreh 

32 

ahkahchee,  w.  d. 

setarake 

VI.  33 

wichkeh,  b. 

wanksbick,  l. 

nabsubbab,  b. 

34 

tunkshe,  m. 

bickecbewecbas- 
ta,  w.  D. 

pab,c. 

,35 

towinochtee 

pAb 

36 

pabbtb 

37 

wetongah 

watatereb 

38 

naaoo 

39 

toinggai 

pab 

40 

■* 

antoo 

VII.  41 

yadah 

yayeb 

iska 

VIII.  42 
IX.  43 

unggedo,  {my  elder),  b. 

pungwiya 

notok  vpi  bumma,  w. 

askaw 
nusbkobo 

44 

nuckfis,  u . 

buttuck  uppebo- 
mah,  w.  D. 

isbkabo,  o. 

z.  45 

isluycbaduy,  c. 
coetaeechcblah,  d. 

ikah 

XT.  46 

chohyunung,  o. 

ptseotan,  d. 

tomne  apoo,  (man*s 

XII.  47 

aluwuchnesoo,  (fi^) 

tapakop 

head) 

XII.  48 

nasin^ 
hichekithiepa 

tocbake 

XIV.  49 

kutte 

XV.  50 

penn 

asbbat 

XVI.  51 

dathdin,  s. 

busaiynaiy 

dokandsft 

zvii.  52 

eeta  hee 

pakebu 

XVIII.  53 

antleiitsoops 

aplakeen 
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Hair. 

Face. 

Forehead. 

1.   1 

nujakka 

keniak 

kaowira 

2 

Duchet,  nooit,  c. 

kenuck 

o 

3 

nujak,  nujet 

kauok 

11.    4 

azugo 

Bsantucli 

111.    5 

otezega 

6 

thiegah 

IV.     7 

mistekiahy  r. 

miskawtick,  b. 

8 

minisisi  k. 

08chkinjik,K. 

oskattik,  K. 

9 
10 

nisia,  (mv) 

118818,   (pL) 

katig 

11 
12 

peeshquahan 

13 

14 

nepiescmar 

De8i88e£ri.k,  (my) 

meskategv^ 

15 

roeesunk 

muflkesuk 

wuskodtuk,  (his) 

16 

wesheck 

macatlack 

17 

18 

weghaakan,  e. 
weush 

nakaishkuh,  t.  j. 

nawacbgannawe,  be< 

19 

mickhh^ken 

wushginkunk 

wakhgalau 

20 

nee-eesquat 

21 
22 

nellBsah,  v. 
niesiBsah 

keelingeh,  t. 

mabawingilleby  v. 

23 

welathoh,  p. 

neseeh,  s.  b. 

24 

nenosBoueh 

eskishekokeh 

nekeshib 

25 

weeajnetinun 

neskeahik,  {my)f  d. 

nekab,  (my),  d. 

V.  26 

arochia,  h. 

aonchia,  h. 

ayeutfla,  h. 
ainnaguhaubkorlob* 
gbeh,  D. 

27 

oonooqaiBS^  D. 

ookoonseb,  d. 

28 

onuchquire 

ogachra 

ogenquare 

29 

onunkaah,  d. 

kaugohsbaa,  d. 

kawkanejoUy  D. 

30 

onanquis,  t.  j. 

ieoonksk,  t.  j. 

okeenqaab 

31 

oowaara,  8.  b. 

32 

howerao 

▼I.  33 

34 

pahkee,  c. 

eetai,  x. 

eetai.  x. 
eetaiboo 

35 

paha 

eetai 

36 

nijtfaah 

ikteh 

37 

pauha 

!"^ 

pak 

38 

natoo 

iDjai 

pai 

39 

pahee 

indai 

pai 

40 

arra 

eeU 

eeree- 

TII.  41 

iskonsa 

heemoh 

eetaup 

viu.  42 

gitlung 

ookahtunge,  (kU),  b. 

abgung  dabgane, 
ibit6kli"w. 

IX.  43 

panshe,  (his) 

mushahuta 

44 

>a8hay  G. 

iasokuh,  h. 

X.  45 

isti 

tohloya,  c. 

Uyginoma,  (hit),  c. 

XI.  46 

ptsasong,  D. 

xii.  47 

etene 

XIII.  48 

calatuck 

annack 

XIV.  49 

kutteko 

kaneketa 

XV.  50 

Uesh 

rune 

XVI.  51 

baat 

dachnnkia 

dautsangbadlaugb 

XVII.  52 

oshu 

paksbeeree 

zviii.  53 

komku 

Bahtakutioostu 
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Ear. 

Eye. 

Nose. 

I.  1 

beeutinga 

tshee  utik  ;  shudek^c. 

eieega 

kingara,  keinak 

2 

eerruka ;  enga,  c. 

kingar,  kiognuk ; 

nga.  c. 

3 

tschintak,  tschistuchk, 
{plural) 

iik 

cbinga;  tatok 

II.    4 

szaga,  (plural) 

snaga 

III.     5 

ocho,  {plural) 

onow,  (pi.) 

panincbis 

6 

nackbay 
eskisocb,  m. 

IT.     7 

otoweegie,  h. 

mUkeewon,  h.  ;  oski- 

win,  M. 

8 

ottowug,  s. 

oskingick,  {pl.)t  m. 

Bcbanguin,  k. 

9 

tawag 

tchkijik 

tcbaje 

10 
11 
12 

ooskinsbik,  (pi.) 

yuh 

hado«ugan 

potfogvl 

(fchicktru 

13 

chalkse 

n'sJRcol 

nitou 

14 

neta«akvy  {my) 

Uesikv 

kitan 

15 

wehtauog 

wuskesuk,  (pi.),  (his) 

•wutcb 

16 

wuttovwog,  (pi.) 

wuskeesuck,  (^l.) 

37 

towahque,  s.  B. 

ukeesquan,  (his) 

okewon,  8.  b. 

18 

catawoe 

skesuc 

cocboy 

19 

wittauak 

wuskingwal 

wikiwon 

20 

nucktowhuck,  (my) 

nucksskeneequat,  8.  b. 

nickskeeu 

21 

tawakeh,  v. 

kcBbekweb,  v. ;  kee- 

kiwaneb,  v. ;  keewah- 

seekwee^s.B. 

nee,  i.  b. 

22 

aitUffai,  (my) 
towakah,  p. 

isckengicon^b 

23 

akise^eqwa,  s.  b. 

ocbali,  G. 

24 

nektowakye,  (my) 

neskisbekwib 

nekkiwanaek 

25 

pashkaysbayic 
yocbquiendoch,  s.  b. 

oocbeeush 

V.  26 

hoontauh,  8.  b. 

yuungab,  8.  b. 

27 

wahunchta,  {pl.),^. 

ookoria,  p. 

geneucbsa,  f. 

28 

ohachta 

ogachra,  (pL) 

oniocbcia 

29 

waunchta,  (pi),  p. 

kaka,  p. 

cagonda,  p. 

30 

ohuntah 

ohkunlaa 

ODoo-oobsabonoo-ooh- 

aab 
obtcbyubsay 

31 

ohhuhneh 

ookawreh 

32 

suntunke,  (pi.) 
nahchahwaiiliah,  b. 

unkoharac,  (pi.) 

oteusag 

VI.  33 

isbcbohsubhabi  b. 

pabbaby  b. 

34 

pohe,  K. 

isbta,  OTf  wisbta,  k. 

poagbay,  c. 

35 

noagkopa 

ishUh 

paaoo 

36 

nottah.  (pi.) 

ioscbU 

37 
38 

nanghta 
nantois 

egbtaugli 
islitah 

pau 
paiaoo 

39 

nectah 

isbtah 

pab 

40 

lahockeo 

iahtah 

apah 

vn.  41 

dozu 

beetoob 

eepeesooh 
ibichulo 

Till.  42 

ffule 
noksibbsh 

tikala,  (pi) 

IX.  43 

mishkin 

44 

hoksebit,  h. 

susbkin 

ibecbellab,  8. 

X.  45 

huchko 

toUllowah 

yopo 
cobtemee,  g. 

XI.  46 

cobchipah,  a. 

cobcbee,  o. 

XII.  47 

ipok 

oktool 

abamaU 

XIII.  48 

calat 

analca 

wecoocat 

XIV.  49 

urahache 

kane 

cbicbe 

XV.  50 

ann 

uill 

idst 

XVI.  51 

dabishta 

dacbiaugh 

daawebaogh 

XVII.  52 

atkaroo 

keereekoo 

tsbusaboa 

XVIII.  53 

tainah 

sktlooos 
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Mouth. 

TONGDE. 

Tooth. 

I.  J 

kaiiaeera 

okkara 

keuteetka 

2 

kainneeak 

kootay ;  kauUlka,  (pi.) 

3 

kandak 

gutyk;guUuk,(pg,K. 
aaakoiatU 

II.    4 

ssussak 

szulio 

III.    5 
6 

taoolil 
edtliu 

obgoo,  (pi.) 
goo,  (J>1.) 

IV.    7 

meetoDi  h. 

ota^enee,  h. 

meepit,  (pi.),  H. 
wibid,  (pL)y  a. 
put;  nibit,(my) 

8 

OtOD,  X. 

otainani,  m. 

9 

t6ne 

tenanian 

10 

ooton 

tibit 

11 

tellenee 

mepeethez 

12 

willenonh,  b. 

lAbldirl 

13 

neswono 

nyllal 

14 

ned.n,  (my) 

miraav 

nepit,  (my),  (pi.) 

15 

nuttoon,  (my) 

meenannoh 

meepit 

16 

wuttone 

weenat 

wepit,  (his) 

17 

otoun,  8.  B. 

wepeeton,  (his)y  s. 
keput,  (pL) 

18 

cuttoh 

19 

wdoon,  wtoon 

wilano 

wipit,  (pi.) 

20 

huntowey 

neeannow,  ah  (?) 

neeput,  (pi.) 

21 

tonennehjV.  ;  toneeb, 

wehlaneh,  v. 

weepitab,  (pL),  v. 

22 

S.  B. 

wilei 

23 

weelinwie,  b. 

wepeetalee,(Aw),  (pi), 

24 

wektoneb 

nennaneweh 

p. 
nepilan,  (pi.) 

25 

oataynunneewuh 

waypay 

T.  26 

esakauhereeh,  s.  b. 

undaucbaheeau,  a.  b. 

uakoonaheeaa  ,(pl.)  ,8.8 . 

27 

wacbaacarlunt,  p. 

oonacliaa,  p. 

eubnoojub,  d. 

28 

ixhagachrahuta 

enacbae 

onotacbia 

29 

wacbsagaint,  p. 

wanuchaba,  p. 

kaunujow,  d. 

30 

yesaook 

owinaughsoo 

onou  weelab,  onouwee- 

loot 
otoaUeh,  otohseh,  s.  b. 

31 

oflkawruhweigh 

auwuntawsay 

32 

eskaharant 

darauiike,  q. 

oloaag,  (pi.) 

Yi.  33 

eehah,  b. 

dehzeebab,  fi. 

34 

ea,  c. 

tsbayxhee,  c. 

bee,  c. 

35 

e-e-e 

cbaidzbee 

bee 

36 

jhhafa 

dehzeb 

37 

ehaugh 

38 

ee 

raizai 

hee 

39 

eehah 

they  see,  or,  thaisee 

e-e-e.  (sing.) 

40 

ee-ee-eepchappah 

neigh  jee 

ee-ee 

VII.  41 

esomo 

heeaoomoflch 

heeaup 

VIII.  42 

Uiawli,  (my) 

gabno]igah 
isaunl^ah 

tetainuUwgung,  (my) 

IX.  43 

isbte 

notd 

44 

itU,  o. 

iaaoonluah,  o. 

nutta,  o. 

X.  45 

chaknoh 

tolaaoah 

notte,  (pi.) 

XI.  46 

teaiahhee,  d. 

cootincaby  a. 

tekeing,  d. 

XII.  47 

hecbe 

iUuk 

int 

XIII.  48 

wacatcholak 

tenanat 

awat,  (pi.) 

XIV.  49 

cba 

buene 

hi 

.    XV.  60 

katt 

nedle 

oda,  (sing.) 

XVI.  51 

danehwatcha 

hadehto 

tonaugh,  (/»Z.) 

XVII.  62 

tskaoo. 

hatoo 

baroo 

xviii.  63 

gpleemtaau 
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Beard. 

Neck. 

Arm. 

1.   1 

ooinitkee 

tokelooga 

teiyakanak 
Udleek }  dallek,  c. 

2 

oomich ;  oongai,  c. 

koomootsia 

.     3 

tamljutuman 

tanutschok 

11.    4 

skona 

III.     6 
6 

IT.     7 

miohitoune,  m. 

mequiyoUi  B.;  oqaiow, 

M. 

mispetoon,  b.>  onisk, 

M. 

8 

mizhidonag:ou,  s. 

onik,  8. 

9 

nichitonagan  an 

10 

minfaitou 

11 

aheptton 

12 

untelmohoa,  b. 

X3 

telmagan 

14 

miUar 

iMdahskvkfe,  (my) 

pedin 

15 

wishittoo 

missitteipeg,  c. 

mahpit 

16 

aitchipuck 

wappittene 

17 

wichtoneijin,  he. 

tennemaganegaiiySC  h.; 
-cannaghky  t.  j. 

18 

ke«8qtiigh,  w. 

coputte 

19 

watton«7 

whiltangan 

20 

neeweeghtooiwaah 

nickpetq 

21 

rauBBehtoningefa,  t. 

kwaikaneh,  t. 

22 

ninihkeck 

23 

nitania,  s.  b. 

24 

mesetonakanan 

nekwikaneli 

naponenek 

25 

oanay 

V.  26 

ochqaieroot,  i.  b. 

ohoTira,  n. 

27 

snnyarlahgheh,  D. 

oonnnsha,  p. 

28 

onusgera,  oquntwes 

oniara 

29 

okanstweah,  d. 

oonyauau,  d. 

canunsha,  p. 

30 

ohcuBtnahla,  t.  j. 

oniahla,  t.  j. 

oiiantsa,  t.  j. 

31 

08uhkareh»  s.  b. 

onantcheh 

32 

steereke 

ohnunchahk,  w.  d. 

VI.  33 

ahhah,B. 

34 

pootaihi,  k. 

tahooy  X. 

i8hto/c. 

35 

pooteehee 

tahoo 

isto 

36 

aa 

37 

tahu 

hangh 

38 

eehee 

taahai 

asratchee 

39 

eehee 

pahee 

40 

apoontee 

apeeh 

arrouffh 
eekflali 

Til.  41 

esomoesa 

eddt 

Tin.  42 

ahhahnoolmighuDge, 
(his),  B. 

ahgelega,  b. 

kuhnofaga 

IX.  43 

notokfiBh,  (hair  of  the 

ikunla 

shukba,  (hU) 

44 

nootokhish,  s. 

nootostup,  f. 

flhakbahy  o. 

X.  45 

ohdkewiiBSuy,  c. 

innokewau,  (his),  o. 

sakpa 

XI.  46 

siUntbee,  d. 

XII.  47 

ish 

xiii.  48 

toBOcat 

hautoleat 

walcat 

XIV.  49 

chattie 

kaiho 

unache 

XV.  50 

osh 

coinac 

nok 

XVI.  51 

chumeeeeto 

danatsefaangh 

dumishaagh 

XVII.  52 

raroosh 

Uhusheeree 

faeeeeru 

XViii.  53 
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3 
11.     4 

III.  5 
6 

IV.  7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 

23 
24 

25 

V.  26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

82 

Yi.  33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

VII.  41 

VIII.  42 


,  Hand. 


Fingers. 


iyuteka 


addeeyutka,  iyuU 
uge-gei;  aishst, 

tatlichka,  m. 

skona 

ol^ 

law 

mecheeohee,  h. 

nenintchin,  k. 


tedkecliee 
kpiten 
petin 

nezetsi,  (my) 
nutelieg 

wunnicheke 

oaniskan,  t.  j. 

coutehi 

nakhk,  wanakhk 

nvIiHits 

oneksah,  v.;  enahkee, 

8.  B. 

nich 

niligie,  o. ;  lichic,  b 

nepakornetcheh 

oanah 

yoreeraawy  i.  b.   . 

oochsoochta,  p. 

luiagea 

hashrookta,  p. 

snusagh 

obehneh 

nunke 

nahbeehah,  b. 

nahmp&y,  c. 

napai 

nopeh 

numba 

nawai 

nomba 

shantae 

ecksapeeah 

agwoeni,  (my) 


tikkiek,  (a) 
tamaridreh,  {the)  ; 

tcgheya,  (the  first) 
aihanka,  (sing.) 


mecheechee,  h. 
nipinakwannenint- 

chaoi  K. 
nipinakuaniuinteh 

daiafaeesh,  (sing.) 
clooegan^  o. 


Nails. 


leretai.  (my) 
duppobkiiMquaz 
obeaab,  (pi.),  i 


IX.  43  ibbUk,  (his) 

44  ibbuck,  o. 

X.  45  inkke 

XI.  46  keanthab,  d. 

XII.  47  ispeshe 

XIII.  48  seoat 

XIV.  49  unaduekaithie 
XV.  50  uisb 

XVI.  51  dosbaagb 

XVII.  52  iksbeeree 
XVIII.  53 


catiahquoDejau,  t.  j. 
contcbewfl 
lensbkaoaU 
namiabka',  qaulgawa 


ekweenenaneaikeiiet- 
cbib 

eyingia,  h. 

aabbugoeblabgbeb,  d, 
eniage 
yaneawgashougb,  d. 


nunke 
naap,  l. 
shake,  k. 
napchoopai 
noposab 
abagab 

sbagai 

ahanteeicbpoo 
eekseaab 
dagahyasabdunge, 

(kis),  B. 
ibbdkuabi,  c. 
ibbuckoosba,  s. 
ingwoyaauga,  (his),  c 
coonpab,  (nng')f  d. 

okinsin,  (mg.) 
onache  kiUet 
nisbafir^,  (sing.) 
daaimbin 
baabpeet 


kookee 
kookwikka;  abetooe, 

c. 
Betanka»  iabtuk 

el&ki 

miecussee,  h. 
OBcbkingin,  k. 


naakacbee 
okkocbi 

mekaa 

koe,  (pi.),  w. 

mokaasuk 
cacasbiac,  t.  j, 
cocaaaac,  w. 
wikaabak 

baaralinieb,  (pi.)i  ''* 


neakasbab 


obetta,  B. 
oocbeelab,  d. 
eecbta 

kaaebtauaboui^,  d. 
oadzicbl,  t.  j. 

yetunke 

sbaka,  m. 
abakai 

abaga  baugb,  (finger) 

sbagai 

sbagaiha 

icbpoo 

eekisapifl 

oonabsugob,  B. 

ibbdkcbuab,  c. 
thiukhuae^  B. 
inggoaoaowau,  c. 


aicksapaaea,  (sing.) 
unacbe  bacpe,  (simg.) 
tiggsnaggat,  (sing^ 
daaebkono 
baabpeet,  (sing.) 
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Body. 

Bellt. 

Lbg. 

J.   1 

neiyuk 

kannara 

2 

aseet 

naiyak 
aksheka 

3 

II.    4 

ssigiss 

Bzjutla 

III.    5 

oput 

ocachio,  (pL) 

6 

bitt 

edthen 

IV.    7 

mejow,  H. 

mitti,  H. 

DiiBkdte,  H. ;  nosk, 
(pL),  M. 

8 
9 

nimysat,  (my),  M. 
ischkat 

okat,  K. 

10 

yao 

misahimoot 

11 

neoBcaatch 

12 

ktema 

kageecun 

13 

nut 

14 

nhaghe 

nanigan 

mekant,  (34ip.) 

15 

hoff 
wtuock 

nogkuB 

mahkout 

16 

wunnaka 

mohcont 

17 

omauchtei,  machtey, 

nachgachquan^  SCH. 

18 

8.  B. 

crackiah 

caBawn,  w. 

19 

haokey 

wakhtey 

wikhaat 

20 

nowawoak 

nutah  (?) 

21 

awuomeh,  t. 

moiuheh,  t.;  mooyee- 
che,  B.  B. 

kahanih,  t. 

22 

niokahta 

23 

WBcheki,  t.  j. 

24 

weeyaweh 

nenanah 

25 

omote,  D. 

oakauut 

V.  26 

undeerentoh,  s.  b. 

27 

tchahtehgheh,  d. 

unagwenda,  p. 

surliukB,  D. 

28 
29 

ojatah,  T.^. 
giaudaa,  D. 

otqucenta 
uhtqueeahta,  p. 

ochsina,  t.  j. 
kohflheDongefluh,  8. 

30 

yayelunk,  T.  J. 

ochshcehount 

olanksa,  t.  j. 

31 

otqueh 

32 

ohlequahk 

franBeke 

VI.  33 

oorah,  (pi.),  D. 

34 

laze, M. 

ooBDdee,  c. 

35 

hoo 

36 

jaocah 

87 

chesa 

sagaugfa 

38 

eeio 

hoo 

39 

naughpaihee 

40 

eehtowhiiU 

VII.  41 
VIII.  42 

eeha^o 

ahvaTange,  (his),  B. 
hoknipi  (kis) 

eepah 

ooaqaolee,  (his),  b. 

gahnuDgBka,  b. 

iz.  43 

ikfuk^,  c. 

44 

huknip,  H. 

tukooboh 

eechamo,  8. 

X.  45 

enah 

innhalkay,  (his),  c. 
teaichhah,  d. 

M.  46 

coaahohi  o. 

teantho,  (pi),  d. 

zii.  47 

iwit 

ziii.  48 

atienff 

noeyack 

ahasuck 

XIV.  49 

kipe*" 

chi 

aau 

XV.  50 

hath6 

tat 

teU 

XVI.  51 

dunko 

dabina 

sifedahoh,  a. 

XVII.  52 

kashoo 

XVIII.  58 

tBOBhin 
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Feet. 

Toes. 

B05E. 

I.   1 

ittikeik,  (a) 

putoogo,  (great) 

heownik 

2 

iddigu^;  etscheak,  c. 

woodooahy  (great) 

oaeeyak 

3 

iguk,  luchka,  (sing,) 
skajetlna,  {sing.) 

II.    4 

zinzju 

III.    6 

oca 

6 

cuh,  (sing.) 

IV.    7 

mesit)  H. 

oskann,  m. 

8 

ozid,  8. 

nipinakwaniBsitan,  k. 

okun,  8. 

9 
10 
11 

sit,  (sing.) 

okunnun,  j. 

neeshetch,  (sing.) 

12 

Kkk«at 

•akviidaa  . 

13 

n*8it 

14 

nesit 

meghitbesit,  (big  toe) 

signal 
uskon 

15 

wusseet,  {his) 

muppuhkokqueset,  c. 

16 

wassette,  (sing.) 

w  unnicheganash 

wuskan 

17 

ussutin,  He. 

wochgdn;  T.  J. 

18 

casseed 

19 

BUt 

wulinshgansital 

wokbgan 

20 

nitt 

wpisscan ;  kann,  a.  b. 

21 

katah,  v. ',  neekahtee, 
(my),  8.  B. 

akaatimeh,  t. 

kaanih,  t. 

22 

wissit 

23 

kuaaie,  s.  b. 

nithitschi,  t.  j. 

ochcnnne,  s.  b. 

24 

nekatcheh  (?) 

nanesekanesetakan 

okaneh 

25 

oashayet 

okQimDi  J. 

V.  26 

ochaheetauy  s.  b. 

onna,  onda,  H. 

27 

oochflhoeta,  (sing.),  p. 

queer  lahgheh,  d. 

ohsteeuh^D. 

28 

ochrita 

gotacbieqaironi,  t.  J. 

oschtiehnta 

29 

oochsheeta,  (ting.),  p. 

onaeyoh,  d. 

30 

ochsheecht 

ohiague^,  t.  j. 

oastee 

31 

ubaeh,  (sin^.) 

ohskereh,  s.  b. 

32 

saseeke,  (stng.) 

seeke 

VI.  33 

seehah,  b. 

34 

seehab,  c. 

seehakasa,  or,  seesu- 
kassa,  k. 

hoohooy  c. 

35 

ceeha 

ceesbastai 

hoo 

36 

«h 

37 

see,  (sing.) 
cee,  (sing.) 

see  paagh 

38 

wahoo 

39 

seepa 

yhee 

40 

itoee 

itseeshankee 

eerouh 

VII.  41 

hepapeeah 
tsulahsedane,  (his),  b. 

epubyetah 
aakahnahaahduiige. 

heposaup 

viii.  42 

ookolah,  B. 

(his),  b. 

IX.  43 

iye,(Aij);  iaiy6,(my), 
(sing.) 

iyushe 

fonnS 

44 

eaya,  g. 
eifi,  (sing.) 

euseh,  s. 

fooneh,  8. 

X.  45 

uyfonny,  c. 

XI.  46 

telelhah.  d. 
halpesh*,  (sing.) 

teteeshpab,  (sing.),  d. 

XII.  47 

ikwel 

XIII.  48 

nocat,  (sing.) 

notooal,  (sing.) 

wahacQt 

XIV.  49 

sauknuthe,  (sing.) 

saukutie,  (sing.) 
lippetha.  (sing.) 

categ^ 

XV.  50 

tippel,  (sing.) 

nabaks 

XVI.  51 

danuDa 

ashoohasnpiet 

XVII.  52 

ashoo,  (sing.) 

keesho 

xviii.  53 

kokinst,  (sing.) 
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Heart. 

Blood. 

Town,  Village. 

I.   i 

omut 

aoonak 

2 

aook 

3 

auku 

II.    4 

III.    5 

Ogtt« 

sko 

6 

dell 

IT.     7 

metaj,  h. 

mithcoo,  R. 

8 

otaheh,  k. 

miflbkwi,  s. 

9 

nind^,  (my) 

miflkwi 

10 

n 

12 

miBhewah',  l. 

miskweh 

oodenann 

moldan 

13 
14 

frretranfen 

pocagun 
tw^kkanii 

outain 
irdane 

15 

tah 

oo8aheonk 
mishque,  neepuck 
pocagbkan,  t.  j. 

16 

wuttah 

otan 

17 
18 

ntoh,  (his)f  he. 

19 

w'dee 

mocum 

oteney 

20 

weuBchen 

puvkcuukque 

21 

taheh«  v. ;  entahee,  8;b. 

nibpeekanuebi  t. 

22 

iniakom 

23 

oteehe,  s.  b. 

misqueb,  8.  B. 

24 

otey.  (aid) 

jueskweh 

25 

Otl,  D. 

V.  26 

yootooahawi  s.  b. 

ingohy  8.  B. 

onhaiy;  earhata;   an- 
date,  R. 

27 

ahwayrlee,  d. 

ootkunchM,  p. 

nekantaa,  p. 

28 

aw6riachu 

otquechaa 

^anataje,  kanadaje 

29 

owyngawafaaw,  d* 

utquensa,  p. 

lennekanandaa,  p. 

30 

auweal 

31 

auweraahaeb,  s.  b. 

cotnub 

32 

Bunke 

gatkum 

VI.  33 

nachkeh,  l. 

waheebaby  b. 

cbeenmik,  b. 

34 

chantai,  ■. 

wey,  c. 

Otoe,  R. 

35 

sbantai 

ouai 

otongyai 

36 

nocliteh 

tou 

37 

towab 

38 

nantchai 

wapagai 

39 

nauDdai 

wamee 

towoin 

40 

nahtah 

eehree 

ameteh 

Til.  41 

deehauh 

eet 

wa 

Tin.  42 

oonohe,  b. 

keegang 

gahdoobiing,-e|  b. 

IX.  43 

chunkuah,  (his) 

iaaissb 

toroabi,  c. 

44 

chankush,  o. 

isaiab*  o. 

uklab  (.'),  o. 

X.  45 

ifike 

obatA 

talofab 

XI.  46 

coutkuhy  o. 

wace,  c. 

XII.  47 

oontxa 

itflh 

wait 

XIII.  48 

pcbaek 

XIV.  49 

unipe 

XV.  50 
XVI.  51 

munn 

baauo 

kwat 

XVII.  52 

peetsoo 

haitoo 

xviii.  53 
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Chikf. 

Warrior. 

Frikrd. 

I.     J 
2 

ilipoles 

3 

pillaak,  (tear),  k. 

illaka,  X. 

11.    4 

kiijaska 

tagaltachaakQr 

III.    5 

meatee 

6 

buchahndry 

IV.    7 

okemow,  h. 

ewichiwAgtin,  h. 

8 

ogima,  s. ;  okimaA,  k. 

shtmagDiiisliy  (iol- 

neeje;  nindoBgwai, 

dier),  8. 

(fern,),  8. 

9 

okemah,  j. 

10 
11 
12 

okimaw 

Bimaganish,  (soldier) 

nilhetop,  (my) 

13 

gockum 

14 

sangman,  (emptain) 

mattawbekv,  (war) 

nidanb^,  (hrotker) 

15 

aagamore,  sachem,  w. 

aiyeutiionk,  (toar),  o. 

neetomp.  (my) 

16 

sachim 

matwaaog,  (soldier) 

netop 

17 

wavyauwagbouy  h. 

tennaDgomak,  (pi.) 

18 

ayutowac,  (tear),  w. 
natopaliUcik,  (pf.). 

19 

■akima 

elangonaat;  iuti8,(my) 

20 

mattahkiween 

21 

atathia,v. ;  atatwao,  t. 

aweekahnehmahy  t. 

22 

chimaok,  (pi,) 

23 

okema,  j. 

Bhemagana,  (soldier)  j. 

n6caiia,(my),*. 
nebkanaah 

24 

keemahkeh 

keeshkekwoikeh 

25 

okanow,  d.  ;  oko- 
mow,  J. 

neeahat 

y.  26 

trezue,  (tear} 
looskuhnuhgnettl)  d. 

nealaiugh 
kootnrrhloo,  d. 

27 

lachshanaane,  p. 

28 

kriei^r 

ottie,  orrie,  ungiatschi* 

29 
30 
31 

aehshannana,  p. 

ooflkmgehtaw,  d. 

gaohea,  d. 

yaikowaunanh 

32 

etesheh,  w.  D. 

Ti.  33 

hohnk,  B. 

34 

weetshahirtBhy  ahtah- 
pee,  c. 

ahkitshutah,  c. 

koaadah,  c. 

35 

neekagahee 

36 

karicheh 

37 

. 

ankedaugh,  (soldier) 

38 

moiakeeta,  (soldier) 

39 
40 

cagai 

VII.  41 

yahmeraee 

weeseeweedhen 

ya-atehane-ee 

VIII.  42 

oognngweyuhe,  b. 

dahnahwahiidohe,  (one 
who  goes  to  war),  b. 

genahlee,  b. 

w.  43 

minko,  (king) 
huttuck  immuihto- 

tuahka 

• 

44 

tushkah,  o. 

cah,  a. 

X.  45 

iatemuppi 

toetenaggi 

onesi,  (my) 

XI.  46 

'  cohittemahkinniingyG 

XII.  47 

tarnwap 

kaaaUhel 

ketanesDh,  (my) 

xiii   48 

XIV.  49 

naeche 

keta 

XV.  50 

• 

XVI.  51 

kaadeli 

shoehdaugh 

xvii.  52 

0 

xviii.  53 

1 

itssagwy 

VOL. 

II.                      41 
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House,  Hut. 

KCTTLI. 

Arrow. 

I.  1 

igloo 

ootkeoBeek 

kakleoke 

2 

immiriTk 

kakarooke 

3 

mantaaky  ■. 

koldii,  K. 

cbook 

II.    4 

kanin 

esin 

III.    6 

yock 

OB& 

ka 

6 

cooen 

IT.     7 

wA8kj«fiin,  H. 

askick,  H. 

attooa,  H. 

8 

wakyigun,  s. ;  wiki- 

akkeek,  s. 

UBBowan,  8. ;  mitli- 

wam,  K. 

kwanweky  k. 

9 

wigwauk 

10 

wikiwam 

akeek 

11 

mbhiookashuwee- 
choaa 

nakaahke 

12 

vigvom 

majokaleahiiy  0. 

13 

wannoji;  kowarm 

poqu 

14 

vigsam 

k«k« 

az«B 

15 

weta 

obkuke,  c. 

coBsaquet,  (how  and  ar- 
rows) ^  w. 

16 

wetu ;  nekick,  (my) 

aacQck 

cawquat 

17 

weekuwuhm,  e. 

nepan,  (my),  Sch. 

18 

weecho 

meep 

19 

wiquoam 

iloOB 

alluDB 

20 

youckhuck 

kuUahow 

21 

wikameh,  T. 

tawanoalwa,  t. 

22 

ouitiame 

23 

wigwa,j. ;  wiggewo- 
am,  s.  B. 

acohqua,  J. 

24 

weke-ab 

amin 

25 

weekeewaum 

okkayh 

peekwoaykDtch 

T.  26 

nematzezue 

yayanetch 

27 

canuchflha,  p. 

oondabk,  d. 

cayuoguerle,  p. 

28 

29 

canuchsha,  p. 

konnowjan,  d. 

canah,  p. 

30 

kaunoughaau 

31 

yaukuhnugh 

cawnuh 

32 

oousfaag 
cheehahi  b. 

aruntquaserank,  w.  j>. 

Ti.  33 

mabpabubnab,  b. 

34 

lea 

chaha,  m . 

wabintopay,  c. 

35 

teepee 

wungbinkaipai 

36 

Uh 

mong 

37 

tiah 

cbahab 

minja 

38 

ma 

39 

tee 

mab 

40 

atee 

eetan 

TII.  41 
Tin.  42 

800k           ^ 

haUtsawteh 

kauDeyaweeracha 
aisabyah,  (copper),  b. 

wah 
gahne,  b. 

«.  43 

chukka 

uBsunok 

oBki  nokij  c. 

44 

ubbahahy  g. 

nucka,  0. 

z   45 

ohookgaw 

cbaalekosewau,  c. 

khlli 

XI.  46 

cbla,  D. 

XII.  47 

hahit 

eabakwo 

XIII.  48 

coocbut 

XIY.   4& 

hanan 

kanipa 

XT.  50 

ank 

skeiiDe 

XTI.  51 

eahouogh 

daydo 

bab 

XTii.  52   akkaroo                         | 

leekaboo 

VI14.     53 

'taeetoo                         • 
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Bow. 

AXKt  Hatchet. 

Knifk. 

1.   1 

pitteekee 

ooleemow 

panna 

2 

petik 

atti-ghitoiuik 

aequetat 

tacbepiak,  k.  ;  abebyja 

3 

kalkalima,  k. 

11.    4 

zultan 

kiaaaki 

III.    5 

altung 

chachill 

clestay 

6 

tbynle 

besi 

IV.    7 

ach&pee,  h. 

sbegaygan,  m. 

mokoinan,  m. 

8 
9 

mittigwab,  s. 

wagakwut,  (axe),  8. 

mokoman,  s. 

10 

agakwet,(«z«) 
m  akatashkd 

mokoman 

11 

moncoamaag 

12 
13 

ahpee,  o. 

tomehagan 

iragan 

14 

Uubiak 

temahiffan 
tt'^kunk,  c. 

nt'B^k*ak#.  (my) 

15 

ottump,  w. 

eteaoaaonkaab,  (pl.)t  c. 

16 

chichegifi,  (hatchet) 
tamoaEecan,  (axe), He. 

cbauqock,  wiaaeck 

17 

thkenaghoo,  b. 

Bchican,  Bhican,  he. 

18 

atunjrs 

cbekenas;  cbeagauan, 
(hatch€t)f  w.;  oche- 
gan,  {an  axe),  w. 

19 

hattepe 

tamabicun 

pakbksbicao,  abican 

20 

attontz 

achmounabeck 

21 

metehkwapa,  t. 

takakaneh,  t. 

malaeb,  t. 

22 

tacabacan,  (axe\ 
tecaca,  (oze) ;  cbekele- 

mariasa 

23 

manese,  j. 

caca,  {hatchet)  f  j. 

24 

mactaah 

raatea 

25 

majrtajrkwoup 

naynaupay 

absbaykan 

V.  26 

ottoyaye,  (axe) 
ottokub,  D. 

weneashra 

27 

ohonahyD. 

aiiaehirlee,  d. 

28 

ascbquecbsa 

29 
30 

oooinaw,  p. 

ottoyeby  d. 

kaukunneattaab,  d. 

31 
32 

oaakenta 

VI.  33 

mahfl,  {axe)f  l. 

mahbee,  l. 

34 

eatahzeepab,  c. 

onspa,  (axe),  m. 

eeaabng,  c. 

36 

eetazeepah 

meena 

36 

mokteh 

miapebjinkah 

mohih 

37 

mauab 

38 

mantoo 

mabee 

39 

mandaisanrai 

mazzapai,  jmgai, 
wee-eepsailangai 

mahee 

40 

beerabbah 

{tomahaiDk) 

matzee 

VII.  41 

eecbeka 

pot-tateerawab 

seepah 

VIII.  42 

^hlotxabde,  b. 

gahlooy abate,  b. 

bahvalabate,  b. 
bushpo 

IX.  43 

iti  tanampo,  c. 
tellumpaiilay  8. 

iskiffa 

41 

ooksafusba,  s. 

buspo,  o. 

X.  45 

itcbvkkatoxy,  c. 

pobtzooBozbie 

ialelaffka 

XI.  46 

goostataby  d. 

eou tehee,  d. 

xn.  47 

obyaminoo 

pybewish 

XIII.  48 

XIV.  49 

sousepe 

XV.  50 

woflb 

XVI.  51 

tcboueb 

konow 

kut 

XVII.  52 

teeragiflh 

XVIII.  53 

tsqinsb 

ninsbamin 
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Canok,  Boat. 

Indian  Shoes. 

Bread. 

I.   1 

keiyak ;  oomiak,  {Oo(U) 

itlee  gega 
pin«  yii 

sliegalak 

2 

kaiyak;  oomeeak, 

(loot) 
kajak ;  agnigak,  (boat) 

3 

kamgut,  K. 

II.    4 

X. 

baatu 

lit.    5 

allachee,  (bark) ;  tuch- 
incheei  (toooden) 

kiscoot 

claya 

6 

shaluzee 

kinchee 

IV.    7 

osee,  H. ;  chiman,  k. 

moscasin,  h. 

paquisegun,  B. 
bukwai&goD,  (that 

8 

cbimao,  t. ;  thimau,  k. 

ne  mukeziunun  (my 

•AlW),  8. 

tokiek  is  cut),  s. 

9 

chemaunewah,  (their)^ 

10 

J. 
Bhiman 

mackiflflin 

pabooahikan 
kalaouknoQ 

11 

oush 

moushtawhaaten 

12 

k.iten 

whanjoQonkanan,  g. 

pibenakan,  karka- 
nouee,  a. 

13 

apan 
abann 

14 

agviden 

mkeasen 

15 

mus-ahoaiiy  c. 

petukqunneg 

16 

mocusainasa,  (pi) 

17 

mkisain,  x. 

tauquauh,  a.  b. 

18 

mashaee,  w. 

akhpoam,  poam 

19 

aiDokhol,  (boat) 

makaen 

SO 

mikhsh 

tneckiasiuB 

app ;  pow,  (soft) 

21 

musolefa,  T. 

m'kasiu,  (sing.),  w.  d. 

mhkwaiahekeweb,  t. 

22 

mahkiMina 

paheoisican 

23 

olagaahe,  i. 

nemequohthowa,  w.  D. 

Uquana,  j. 

24 

cheman 

25 

oash,  otonoVy  (their),!. 

maukahshen,  w.  D. 

pukkeesbeekun 

T.  26 

gya>  H- 

aragheha 

datarah 

27 

cohhnwayuh,  d. 

ohtahquah,  d. 

canaUrvorh,  p. 

28 

jocharackqua,  s.  B. 

29 

kauoowau,  d. 

auhtoyuawohwa,  d. 

aoechqua,  p. 
kanautoulook 

30 

31 

ootocnai«,  otaunareh. 

32 

otagwag 

S.  B. 

gotatera 

Ti.  33 

wachy  L. 

waukootshey,  (sing.), 

wyskapeehah,  B. 

34 

wahtah,  c. 

W.  D. 

hanipa,  (sing.),  w.  d. 

aUioayahpee,  c. 

35 

waUh 

36 

moutteh  toukah 

honpeh,  (sing.) 

waaket 

37 

analahah 

waubuakah 

38 

pajai 

39 

moudeehaahinga 

40 

amantai 

opah 

VII.  41 

dupomorya 

weeda 

koostauh 

VIII.  42 

Uen,  (poplar),  b. 

delahsulo,  d. 

katu 

IX.  43 

pene,  (boat) 

shulush 

puflka 

44 

abullash,  o. 

puskah,  G. 

X.  45 

bilkltloh,  (boat) 

ifltill  pygah 

takelyge 

XI.  46 

tethah,  (moekasin),  d. 

XII.  47 

kwagtolt,  (boat) 

popataa 

beheloo 

ziii.  48 

okhapin 

XIV.  49 

heichepat  ohepa 

XV.  50 

shokoa 

XVI.  51 

hauffh 
lakohoroo 

duahkat 

XVII.  52 

ZTiii.  53 

'Uea'yh 

eep'ik 
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Pipe,  Calumxt. 

Tobacco. 

Skt,  HxAvxir. 

I.  1 

keilak 

2 

nukkak 

tauwak 

keilyak 

3 

kuilak 

II.    4 

kutgon 

jujan,  (hmtfen) 

III.    5 
G 

dakAtesay 

dak& 

IT.     7 

ospoagun,  b. 

chistamow,  u. 

keeaick,  h. 

8 
9 

opwagun,  1. 

UBMtmS,  8. 

gizbig,  a. ;  keejik,  k. 

10 

poa^n 

aomah,  or,  eemah 

apiminkakwiu,  (land 

above) 
waabeabqnaw 

11 

iahboukan 

Bhtaymov 

12 

iomakan,  o. 

tomahonee,  g. 

mooahkoon,  a. 

13 

tumogat 

14 

frd'aman 

kifekir 

15 

upn-ooncaah,  (ol.)j  o. 
hofMODch,  waltamma- 

uhpoo-onk 

keaak 

16 

keesnck 

gon 

17 

ooanwuk,  h. 

18 

tobaugak,  w. 

ll^iab 

19 

kabatey 

20 

mooaetacquit 

21 

pookaneh,  v. 

aeemah,  t. 

keabeweb,  v. 

22 

poagan 

asaemanoban 

kisik 

23 

menquotwe,  j. 

24 

pwakan 

■eiman 

apemekeb,  (Aeoean) 

25 

nehoeemahwaukab 

nebneemauwau 

kasbik,  D. 

V.  26 

cagbroniate 

27 

canoonahwahi  d. 

ooeeungua,  p. 

karluncbyage,  p. 

28 

oyenqua 

tioarate 

21) 
30 
31 

oflvgoawtaw,  p. 

oyaDqaa,  p. 

kiunyage,  p. 

cbarhonh 

ougbrnbyai 

32 

quakerwntika 

Ti.  33 

tahneehoo,  l. 

tubneenah^  b. 

mahkbeebab,  l. 

34 

tflhundopah,  c. 

tabund^e,  c. 

mabkpeea*  k. 

35 

chaindonhoopa 

cbantee 

36 

tadmib 

37 

DODQOWibo 

nonchogfa 

mahagh 

38 

ranowai 

ranee 

39 

neeneebah 

neenee 

40 

eehkeepee 

owpai 

VII,  41 

wahmezu 

ehoolung 

wabpeeb 

Till.  42 

gahnungnahwah,  b. 

gullangliiddee 

iz.  43 

aahuka,  c. 

sbutik 

44 

chnmmuk,  o. 

ubbab,o. 

X.  45 

bitcbi 

Bootab 

XI.  46 

boapoungi  g. 

XII.  47 

hakahoo 

naaookta 

XIII.  48 

backbuok 

ganick 

xiT.  49 

netpe 

kabiekate 

XV.  50 
XVI.  51 

timko 

yabab,  a. 

katabaho 

XTii.  52 

XTiii.  53 

smainyogb 
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Suif. 

MOOF. 

Star. 

I.  1 

neiya,  Bukkenuk 

aaninga,  tatkuk 

ooblooriak 

2 

neiya  j  maje,  c. 

tadkuk 

obloaret 

3 

ahekenaky  matscbak 

tankok,  k. 

igalgetak,  (jtl},  k. 

II.    4 

nu 

tlakaannu. 
chaolcuBsa 

sain 

III.    5 

sa 

clum,  (pi.) 

6 

aah 

sah 

!▼.     7 

peaim,  h. 
kiais,  K. 

tipiscopesira,  h. 

attack,  H. 

8 

tipikkisis,  k. 

anang,  k. 

9 

kisia 

tipiki  kisis 

anang.fpZ.)  anangwak 

10 

kiais 

debikat  ikisis,  (night 

sun) 
toposhabeahung 

alank 

11 

beehang 

johokata,  (pi) 

12 

nakairget 

topanakoushet,  o. 

malakokoouicb,  o. 

13 

asptaiaaait 

kisos 

psaisam 

14 

kiZirS 

kisous 

irata«e8S9 

15 

nepauz 

nepaushadt 

annogs 

16 

nippawue;  keesuk- 

nanepaushat,  miinnaii- 

anockqnB 

quaud,  {God  of  sun) 

nock 

17 

keesogh,  x. 

nepauhauck,  h. 

ananqaantb,  B. 

18 

19 

haquaqaa  . 
gishukn 

neepa 

Dipaui,  gifthnkh 

asaqusac 
alank 

20 

aqai<yxaqueahqnak 

atupquonihauque 

pumioije 

21 

alangwa,v.;  alank- 
wa,  T. 

22 

kisipol 

kiaia 

rankboa 

S3 

kesathwa,  J. 

tepethakakesathwa 

alagwa,  (pi.  (j.) 

24 

kejessoah 

tepakeekejes 

anakwakeb 

25 

kayaho 

teepav  kaysho 

wau  gbsun  ty  aandeshra 

bahnah 

T.  26 

yaandeahra 
kelauquaw,  s.  b. 

le^bsbu,  (pL) 

27 

kilauquaw,  a.  b. 

cajestucb,  p. 

28 
29 

garachqua 
kachqua,  p. 

prarachqaa 
kachgua 

otscbiacbtenocqua 
cajesbanda,  p. 

30 

eacalter 

konwauaonteffeak  (?) 
heetay,  abtsiSinyyai- 

yoojistoqua 
otcbeesnoobquay 

31 

ourhuhukayhaw,  hee- 

tay 

bau 

32 

aheeta 

tethrake 

deeshu 

Ti.  33 

haunip  (day)  wee- 

babnip  (nigkt)  wec- 

weehah  (sun)  kohsh- 

hah  (stin)f  b. 

bah  (sun),  b. 

keb  (susptndtd),  b. 

34 

weeahoipayatoo,  c. 

weebyayabatoo,  c. 

weeweetbeestin,  o. 

35 

ooaee 

hayaitoowee 

weebchabpee 

36 

mioupab 

mibcacbeb 

37 

haanip  (day)  wee- 

banip  (night)  wee- 
rahmeumbob  (sun) 

weerab  (sun)  kobsh- 

rah  meah  (sun) 

keb  (suspended) 

36 

pee 

peetanffwai 
meeombah 

peekabbai 

39 

meenacajai 

meeqaai 

40 

mahpeineenee 

obseamene 

eekah 

▼II.  41 

nooteeh 

weecbawa  nooteeh 

wabpeekna 

VIII.  42 

nangdohegah 

nungdohsungnoyee 

nawquisi 

IX.  43 

hashe 

busbmunokaya 

ficbik 

44 

husha,  o. 

ninnak,  o. 

fucbick,  o. 

X.  45 

hahaie 

balbisie 

kooUo  Isonibah 

XI.  46 

ptso,  Di 

shafjb,  D. 

yung,  o. 

XII.  47 

wab,0<,);.il,(i^) 

kwasip 

tookul 

XIII.  48 

naleen 

nacbaoat 

out 

xiT.  49 

thiaha 

pautne 

pacheta 

XV.  50 

nagg 

tegidlesbt 

ish 

XVI.  51 

sako 

neeeeisb 

Uokaa 

XVII.  62 

shakoroo 

pa 

opeereet 

xvui.  53 

skokoleel 

spukbanee 

ko'kusmh 
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II. 
III. 


VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 

XVII. 

XVIIl. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


Day. 

Night. 

Light. 

ooDooak 

kaomowoka,  (it  is) 

aghynak 

unjuk 

tschan 

tlak 

•* 

janess 

alcheeae 

kesecow,  h.  , 

tipiscow,  H. 

kiaigoatagoOy  m . 

kinky  K. ;  kijigatte,  m. 

tipik,  K. 

kijik,  K. 

kijig 

tipik 

okonogat,  (a) 
jeeshekow 

debikat 

vendao  (?) 

tapishkow 

naakok,  o. 

pishkeeaukh,  a. 

kisnok 

kizenki/ 

kizirks 

«asak«i6 

kesukod 

nukon 

wequai 

wompau;   mautabous, 

tnppaco,(toioari2  night) 

wequai 

(Uis) 

waukaamauw,  b. 

t'pochk,  HX. 

waunaaeek,  8.  b. 

gieshka 

tpoqa, tpocu 

wakheu,  wakhejeok 

nucotucqaon 

toopquow 
pikkiiDtahkewe,  t. 

waasaquitayw 

wasekhe,  t. 

kiaik 

peckonteig 

keeshqna,  b. 

tepechke,  s.  b. 

woththea,  s.  b. 

keeshekeh 

tapakeh 

hacheemeaakwateh 

wakayshikah 

oaneeteepayikun 

ourheuha 

asontey 

wawde,  p. 

aghsonthea,  s.  b. 

tewhswothait,  d. 

woehuta 

achsontha 

jolacharota 

unde,  p. 

nehsoha,  d. 

teuhotta,  d.  ' 

weenMslaat 

kawoaaondeak 

ahunteh,  t.  1. 

auwehneh 

ooBottoo,  autsonneah, 

antyeke,  (time) 

8.  B. 

asnnta,  (time) 

youhanhu 

haumpeehahy  b. 

anipa,  k. 

hiyetoo,  x. 

oianjan,  k.' 
ohjajo 

aungpa 

hahaipee 

hompabe 

bene 

hombalauganah,  (adj.) 

hangwai 

hangwai 
hondai 

takoiig 

ombah 

ogoomba 

mahpaih 

ohseeua 

mahpaisuhkais 

yahbra 

weechawa 

heakuh 

ikah 

Bungnoyeo 

egah.  B. 

nittok 

ninnok 

tohwSkeU 

nittuck,  0. 

ninnuck,  o. 

oonuh,  H. 

nittah 

neillhi 

hiyiaguy,  c. 

uckkah,  o. 

pahto,  D. 

tanta,  d. 

wit 

^toowa 

nestach 

arestenet 

oahachet 

wacheta 

timan 

wachete 

'ML 

nu^a 

manoh,  s. 

shakoorooeeshaireet 

eeraiflhnaitee 

aUiBheegat 

skUkhalt 
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Darkness. 

MoRlflNG. 

ETXiriifo. 

I.  i 

3 

takpoke,  {il  is) 

oobUk 

unanok,  k. 

rabga,  x. 

«.    4 

ilchatl,  (dark) 

- 

III.    6 

6 

IT.     7 

paneta 

ikwootkwoe^  m  . 

takaBhike,  h. 

8 

Upik,  K. 

kiki'ahaip,  X. 

onagooah,  k» 

9 
10 
11 

kakichip 

onagochi 

ethkeetoohoo 

metaaqaaaboo 
aahqufl[nsheaht|  o . 

12 
13 
14 

maakilipo^  o. 

pekeneiii  {it  is) 

tsekire 

paMd^ 

15 
16 

pohkunni,  {dark),  o. 
paukunnum 

kUompmiBha,  {day 

wannonkoo-ook 
wunnauquit 

hreak) 

17 

18 

canong,  t.  j. 

n&ujaupaawew,  h. 

tpaugheaa,  h. 

.      19 

piske 

wapan 

walakiika 

SO 

samp  (o«)  BMDow 

weschpa 

91 

shehipawe,  t. 
obajehpah 

elakuikaka 

22 

cracoik 

23 

wappaiieh»  t.  b. 

oHguitheki,  a.  b. 
pakoteh 

25 

peokwalagaweh 

kekesheap 

T.  26 

aaonraToyi  h. 

teteinrei,  h. 

27 

tewhgarlars,  d. 

illhpo&nbgberchib,  d. 

28 

jorfacenha 

tw^odwa 

29- 

teudawsund'igo,  D. 

teaucosndau,  d. 

ogahabat,  d. 

30 

tetiueaUa,  t.  j. 

31 

32 

asunta 

simtetang 

genaake 

Ti.  33 

* 

34 

paw,  E. 

hahana,  x. 

taaaetoo,  K. 

■      35 
36 
37 

oh/okkaipaza 

heehaana 

ebtiaitoo 

homapooa,  {adj.) 

38 

ohaiizai 

hairootachtohee 

eehtana 

39 
40 

offahanopaoai 

caaahttee 
keerau^cootaih 

pazzai 
ohpab 

TII.  41 

weechaopka 

yahwitp 

weecbawa  rare 

Till.  42 

oolesege,  b. 

sunablae,  b. 

ooBungbei  b. 

IX.  43 

okihliblg,  {dark) 

onnihild 

..          44 

nenuc,  h. 

X.  45 

umuchkuy,  c. 

hottihatkuy,  c. 

yhofkoioy,  c. 

zi.  46 

pahto,  D. 

zii.  47 

XIII.  48 

hachaooato 

xiT.  49 

Upkehipe 

XT.  50 

ett 

XTI.   51 

dushkoeh 

taahioteh 

aikoooon 

XTii.  52 

kaikanuhka 

waiUitekaUaitaekeea 

xTiii.  53 

• 
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TOt 

:iB0LAElEd« 

9» 

,  Spriho. 

8VMII£R. 

AuTOiUr. 

I.    1 
2 

openni 

owyak 

3 
u      4 

pochlachta,  E. 

kniga,  kegmi 

III*    5 
6 

IT.     7 

ole«m 

tacata 

meoskumfcky  h. 

nepin.tt. 

tuckwagin,  h. 

8 

feegwun,  s. ;  »ikwan, 

X. 

neebin,  b.  ;  upin,  K. 

tahgagi,  8.;  tagowag,x. 

6 

minokanu  (?) 

nipin 

tagwag 

10 

merockanuBkf  l. 

11 

neepon 
nipk 

tanghqnahachen 

12 
13 

ch]g.ek 

togoak  . 

14 

8ig»an 

nip^n^ 

tag»ang*r 

15 

sequan,  c. 

nepun 

ninnauwaet,  c. 

16 

eeqaan 

neepun,  qtiaqUfqiHtfi 

taquonck 

17 

18 

theqnan,  h. 

nepooo,  H. 

tqQtuqonky  H. 

19 

siqaon 

nipen 

t^hquoacti 

20 

raashaquapau-a 

21 

melokaamik,  v. 

nipeenueh,  t; 

takuokekeh,  T. 

22 

moronckameugh  (?) 

nifwinough 

tegnaghegh 

23 

melukami,  t.  j. 

nepenehy  s.  b. 

lachnaoagi,  J.  *.'  . 

24 

mebokomooh  (?) 

neepenweh 

25 

8be«-eekwah 

neeaypeeaaywaywah 
houeinhet,  houeln- 

ho,  H.' 
kunhayneh,  d. 

taikoaw.adb>awaywaa 

T.  26 

honeraqaey,  b. 

27 

knngkwooteh,  d. 

kmumnnaiighajneb, 

28 

tioganhouti 

gagenhe 
kahayneh,  i>. 

gansnager  , 

29 

angguifikneh,  d. 

gankneh,  d.' 

30 
31 

conkwataitsiy  t.  j. 

kauwaukunheakkee 

caananaghf,  t.  /. 

32 

Bhantaroflwache 

genheke 

basheke 

VI.  33 

34 

traycj^aytoo,  o. 

mendokay  aytoo,  c 

ptyayytoo,  c. 

35 

minto  caitoo 

36 

37 
38 

paton 

togaton 
tokai 

tondah 

39 

noogah* 

40 

mapiiBagiui 

* 

vii.  41 

yahrunkquechuh 

yahrah 
kohkee 

yup-haaohnh 

▼III.  42 

tofanpi,  0. 
kulleh  (?),  8. 

oolahgohoste^  b.            ^ 

iz.  43 

tomepalle 

hushtolape 

44 

tomepulleh,  s. 

hustillomona,  s. 

X.  45 

tasachuy,  c. 

mUki 

hloffoaguy,  c. 

XI.  46 

waitee,  o. 

XII.  47 

amekone 

amehika 

XIII.  48 

hoasang 

weetsuck 

hofltalneetaack 

XIV.  49 

hiotiche  natesepo 

hiotiche 

hipchepata 
taampsxa 

* 

XT.  50 

tempBt 

alUn 

XVI.  51 

wttnitteh 

hiflhineh 

nibba 

xtii.  58 

leeat 

xTiii»  53 ' 

aaunlakh 

VOL. 

It. 

42 
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WlITTXR. 

WWD. 

LiaHTKINO. 

I.  1 

okeoke 

anoee 

kadloome  ikkooma 

2 

anoagway 

3 

ukiumi,  uktaehok 

II.    4 

taskutn 

■siobQla 

III.    5 

6 

yaaca 

IT.      7 

pepoon,B, 

tboutini  H. 

wawftaaiflqaiUpia,  ■. 

8 

peebon,  ».>  pipooo,  K. 

aotinei  II. 

9 

pipon 

10 

pipooH 

lootin 

11 
•    13 

poopoohen 

wasbesfaquban 

13 

ksromaon 

14 

pebvn 

keseraiiiD8en,(i<  hlotos) 

8a,sanbig«ak,  (U  Ught- 

15 

popoa 

wapaq,  o. 

ukitsbaman,  c. 

16 

papoii9 

hpQOII,  s. 

waupi 

cutabauaha 

17 

kaaugboBi  b. 

wawahanahnm,  t.  j. 

18 

wowosumpaa 

19 

lowaane 

ksbakhan 

saaabelekheUew 

do 

poopponu 

eweacb 

tonqueab 

21 

pipuauah,  t. 

elamaenweb,  u. 

pepantioneb,  ?. 

22 

pipoungb 

wooutin 

93 

pepoou,  s.  B. 

wisbekuaaway  J. 

papapauawe,  j. 

24 

papowfth 

25 

peepoan 

noawoyoiA 

waawaunaywaywou 

V.  26 

oxhey,  oxha,  e. 
koo8ilkliuhhugsheh,D. 
gocbachara,  jocbBerat 

izumiafl 
taorlunde,  p. 

timmendiqiiaa 
waltehsa  r  loonteeub,D. 

27 

28 

jabote 

twoBnnichquahacbk 

29 

onshat,  d. 

gabab,  p. 

eeno,  d. 

30 

yowolont,  t.  j. 

tewanlegalagbn,  t.  j. 

31 

koosekhea,  •.  b. 

oghre 

32 

goaherik 

towatgebeteriae 

Ti.  33 

mabtab  cbeehee,  b. 

34 

wan«4  ajtoo,  c. 

tscbangy «. 

wahkhougdae,  e. 

35 

wahneeaihtoo 

36 

37 

barrah 

38 

panee 

^ 

89 

mabraidottff 

40 

mala 

' 

▼11.41 

weeyah 
koblakorab 

yabUo 

biunk-hiank-buh 

▼ni.  42 

uBawleJk 

«.  43 

onafa 

m&bIL,  0. 

44 

mahla,  a. 

BookmoUeb,  s. 

X.  45 

klalo 

botaUeye 

atukyaatuy,  c. 

zi.  46 

wishtuht  «• 

ohwiUttbi  a. 

XII.  47 

kwUhitaetakop 

nappe 

pooloopookxmal 

XIII.  48 

benawack 

Boiette 

newicb'e 

XIV.  49 
XV.  50 

bipche 
allstcunut 

poko 
kang 

bamone 
iboigglat 

XVI.  51 

bonebla 

XVII.  52 

pitaheakai 

XVIII.  53 

■eetitab 
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Thuitdxil 

Kkiv. 

Show. 

I.  I 

ktidlukyoke,  (Uy 

makkookpokCf  (U) 

kanneuk|wAE0,  (it),  ap- 

2 

poo 

3 

kailochta 

nepUchuky  x. 

annu,  annigba 

II.    4 

ktutnl 

alkun 

aasach 

III.    5 

datenee 

naolton 

nachAze 

6 

thinnelsee 

yath 

IV.    7 

peissa,  h.;  pithiueuyii. 

kemewon,  h. 

8 

nimiki,  M. 

kimmiwaD,  s. 

Iron,  8.  >  mMpupo,u, 

9 

kimiwan 

agoiM 

10 

kimiwan 

11 

leUymtshow 

khooH 

12 

kakatookoo 

ikiuhak,  o. 

waatooii, «. 

13 

paiUkeak 

want 

14 
15 

pedangv 

nimbau ;  padtoqaohan. 

flsgheraOn 
sokaniink 

psan 
hoon 

16 

c. 
neimpauog 

BokenuB,  anaqaat 

Bochepo;  cotM 

17 

pautquauhan,  h. 

thocknaun,  b. 

mmuneeh,  h. 

18 

sukerun 

soachpo 

19 

Bokelaan 

20 

awahshuck 

wemiow 

ooono 

21 

tshingwiahy  t. 

petUanwok,  t. 

monetwa,  v. 

22 

matcaouone 

chimialeh 

23 

unemake,  j. 

kemewane^  s.  b. 

weeneeh,  ■•  s.;  ^one,  j. 

24 

kemeean 

akoA 

25 

maenay  wabkeewuc 

keemaywun 
inaundMe,  (it) 

koan 

▼.  26 

heno ;  inon,  h. 

denelita 

27 

tihooiohlerhatte^  p. 

oochstarla,  P. 

eonyeie,  p. 

28 
29 

netffachsagajonti 
eechnung,  p. 
coghsagfagajoanda, 

ooataha,  f. 

ogera 
onyeiaky  f. 

30 

voocaattonr,  vookon- 

T.   J, 

noal 

31 

heynuh 
haneou 

wuntootch 

owweetsray 

S2 

yountoatch 

kankaw 

VI.  33 

wahkunehahhah,  b. 

neezhuh,  b. 

wahbah,  b. 

34 
35 

walkeeang,  o. 

magftzhooy  c. 
mana  jou 

tahtey,  c. 
wah 

36 

touno 

37 

neighshee 

pau 

38 

neeyu 

pah 

39 

geenrong 

naanahee 

mah 

40 

harai 

mahpai 
waim 

VII.  41 

tere-re-hera 

ooksoreh 

VIII.  42 

uhyungdagooloska 

agaskah,  (it) 

ungnawtai 

iz.  43 

hiloha,  c. 

umpa 

oktiMha»  (to  snMoy 

44 

hillohahy  o 

oombab,  o. 

ooktushahy  o. 

X.  45 

tenitkie 

08ki 

tilligae 

zi.  46 

piflhtah,  0. 

chaahy  o. 

stabae,  g. 

XII.  47 

nasnayobik 

kowa 

XIII.  48 

nacotrine . 

eanic 
kaya 

towat 

XIV.  49 

nactepeche 

XV.  50 

kapkapBt 
hadehnenin 

caucau 

adletat 

XVI.  51 

cawiobe,  s. 

behnaakia 

zvii.  52 

taUooroo 

tooflba 

XVIII.  53 

Bteepa'iB 

smaikut 
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Hail. 

1.   I 

2 

3 

kannik 

II.    4 

in.    5 

6 

lY.     7 

sasaj^un,  h. 

8 

saisaigan,  a. ;  meqaa- 

menaan,  m . 

9 

10 

11 

Bhaahayffan 

12 

coome,  o. 

13 

14 

nkBTUyiiihaOs) 

15 

missegkon,  c. 

16 

17 

aheintpu 

18 

moMean,  w. 

19 
20 
21 

mehocquamilew 

mizeckoflh,  t. 

22 

23 

quemmelani,  j. 

24 

maBsikonan 

25 

wauneepeenun 

T.  26 

ondechia,  h. 

27 

ahwisB  Booudih,  d. 

28 

ne  owiflsoute,  (it) 

29 

oneyuBtonede,  d. 

30 

ogaghquaDta,  t.  j. 

31 

82 

Ti.  33 

34 

wahBOO,  c. 

35 

wassoo 

36 

37 

38 

pasoo 

39 

maaee 

40 

inahpeeichteetharaia- 

pa 
wauh  sah 

Til.  41 

Tin.  42 

gahnaBooBkah,  (it  is 

hailing),  b. 

IX.  43 

hatafo,  c. 

44 

bahchaloosah,  (?)  h. 

X.  45 

ischanapohluy,  c. 

XI.  46 

xii.  47 

xiii.  48 

hiechuck 

xiT.  49 

nactetuke 

XV.  50 

yaggpiih 

XVI.  51 

kiaM 

xrii.  52 

KYIII.  63 

■ 

FlRX. 


ikkooma 

ignuck 

annak,  eknok 

taBi 

kone 

counn 

eiqaitta,  h.  ;   Bcontay, 

H. 

iflfakodai,  s.;  skootai,  k. 

aBbkote 

skootay 

Bchootoo 

birkte* 

skut 

Bk«tiu 

nootau ;  squitta,  afire 

sparkf  w. 
Bqutta;  chick  ot;  yoCe 
Btauw,  £. 
Buht 

tendea,  tindey 
tant 

kohtewehy  v. 
scotte 
scoote,  J. 
CBkwatah 
Bhkoataywau 
BeeBta ;  tcheestab,  s.  b. 
ocbeerle,  p. 
ot  chischta,  joUcka 
ojiBbta,  p. 
ojiBthtehy  ojista,  yoo- 

teck 
Btire 
aateur 
pedgbah 
pay  tab,  o. 
paita 
petteb 
pajah 
paijai 
paidai 
beerais 

epee 
atsilung 

liaok 

loowack,  o. 

totkab 

yachtaby  d. 

wab 

oang 

teppe 

cam 

nako 

lateeloo 

Baulflheetzt 


Watbr. 


immek 

eemik 

mok,  K. ;  emak 

tbunagalgaa 

too 

toae 

nepee,  h. 

neebi,  s. ;  nipi,  x. 

nipiflh 

nipi 

nepee 

cbabvgvan,  o. 

Bomaquone 

nabi 

nippe 

nip 

nbey,  i. 

ou^  ;  niep,  w. 

mbi 

nip 

nepeby  v.;  oepee,  s.  b. 

nipi 

neppee,  b.  ;  nippee,  p. 

neppi 

neepayway 

Baundustee 

oochnekanus,  p. 

ochnecanos;  ochneca 

onekandus,  p. 

oghnacauno 

auwuh 

awwa 

nihab 

minee,  c. 

meenee 

nib 

neab 

nee 

nee 

meenee 

eyau 

anmah 

oka 

uckab,  G. 

wyvah 

taacb,  D. 

koon 

bolcut 

ko 

ak 

koko 

keetsoo 

■aioolkb 
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lex. 

EaktHi  Laitd. 

^i:a. 

1.     1 
2 
3 

Bikkoo 

noona 

taneoke 

tochikata 

nunna 

imak 

II.    4 

ten 

altnen 

takaarownnta 

ni.    5 

clam,  oTt  ton 

oteluBS 

eApack 

6 

thun 

IT.     7 

miskwami,  m . 

askee,  u. 

kitcbegAming,  h. 

8 

mikkwon,  j. ;  me> 

quam,  m. 
makwam 

ahke,j.;akee(?),  K. 

9 

aki 

10 

ackey }  ackwin 

agankit  cbigamink. 
OmindUsM  lake) 

11 

shakawahoo 

12 

keeahwajowouyaw,  o. 

cbigvp 

13 

quam 

takomiqa 

14 

pekvam 

ki 

■»bek« 

15 

coepnt,  w. 

ohke 

16 

capat 

aoke,  sanaokamack 

wecbakam;  kittban 

17 

mquaumeeh,  h. 

akek.  t.  j. 
keagh,  or,  eage,  w. 

ktannnaappeh,  h. 

18 

copatn 

cutstuk,  w. 

19 

moqaami 

aki,  akhki 

kitabican 

20 
21 

hahtagqugantzt 
ashookoneh,  T. ;  ozja- 
kunoh,  T. 

ahkee 
akinkeweh,  t. 

kitcbikameb,  t. 

22 

asckikhe 

keckamengue 

23 

m'qaama,  j.;  coone,8.B. 
mekwamiah 

ake,  J. ;  assiikee,  d. 

24 

hakee 

25 

mahqnum 

V.  26 

deeshra 

umaitsaffh 
oohnnjab,  p. 

gontarouenne»  h. 

27 

owissih,  D. 

caniatarlage,  p. 

28 

owiflsa 

uchwuntBchla 

ganiatare 

29 

owesah,  d. 

uenjah,  p. 

canioodage,  p. 

30 

yoowiaaee 

abnnga,  obnnjea 

31 

ooweesfleh,  s.  b. 

aufnawkeh 

kaanyaatanrayobe 

32 

owees 

abonroch,  w.  d. 

abwowkeboe,  w.  d. 

Ti.  33 

mab'nab,  b. 

tebcbunab,  l. 

34 

chaha,  k. 

mahkab,  c. 

35 

chahah 

mon^ca 

36 

monickkab 

37 

nonhah 

monekab 

38 

no  hai 

maba 

neewabroo 

39 

noohai 

moneeka 

40 

mee  roh  bee 

amab 

YII.  41 

moba 

xnanno 

iswasekera 

▼III.  42 

ooneatalah 

alawbi 

abmaquobe,  B. 

IX.  43 

Okie 

yaukeneh 

okhatta 

44 

uckak  uekmai  o. 

yabkna,  g. 

bokoosba  aatilla,  8. 

X.  45 

hetote 

ikahnab 

ottblTkto,  c. 

XI.  46 

Btahae,  o. 

ptsab,  D. 

ptaachochkab,  d. 
kootsbel 

XII.  47 

koowatannl 

wibih 

XIII.  48 

hahing 

capat 
nelle 

aataek 

xiT.  49 

pokonaete 

site 

XT.  50 

addleshltaggn 

n^ 

XTI.  51 

ktossaugh 

wadat 

bebknt 

XTii.  52 
xTiii.  53 

laskeetoo 

araroo 
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RiTXR. 

Laxx. 

Vallst. 

I.  1 

koo,  (stream) 

nakaeaky  (Unoland) 

2 

koouk,  (stream) 

3 

kuik,  kniggtt 

II.    4 

kuiiMk 

III.    5 

6 

teflM 

touey 

IT.     7 

••P**?  ^* 

Bakiagan,  h. 

ochatonawy  M . 

8 

9 

10 

seebi,  8.;  «pi,  K- 

sabgjegan,  j. 

tabwatleiUMig,  J, 

sipin 

kitcbiganivk,  (great 

11 

mooflULOon 

12 

chibsky  ■. 

13 

Bepe 

qoMepam 

14 

Bip, 

peg«aMl»m 

memekadeae 

15 

Bepu 

oonoawoJdcoai,  c. 

16 

Beip 

17 

Bepoo,  ». 

pqoaaghon,  H. 

18 

Beepoft 

19 

Bipu 

pakhaajak 

20 

pamptockqaah 

neppiB 

21 

sipjweh,  T. 

nioethBeby  T. ;  chee- 
jkawma,  w.  d; 

wmhlahkaka,  t. 

22 

BipOng 

23 

Bapi,  1. ',  thapee,  f. 

nukaqua,  w.  d. 

24 

Beepoah 

tatoakeh 

25 

shajpaywBtt 

kabcbaeon,  w.  d. 

T.  26 

yeaudawa 

yoontauray,  w.  d. 

touom,  H. 

27 

kaikunhatate,  p. 

conyvtatle,  p. 

chackaloom  wakoo,  p. 

28 

geihate^  geihuhatatie 

tiscbningwe,  tienon- 
tiaeu 

29 

keechoude,  p. 

aonutia,  p. 

jeiHiBBha,  p. 

30 

31 
32 

kajnu({h 
joka 

kaimTttutauray 
kabaktahia,  w.  d. 

wunraokwah 

Ti.  33 

ohsunwahy  a. 

tefahah,  m. 

neMhunik,  b. 

34 

watapan 

meada,  w.  d. 

kaksean,  i:. 

35 

wacopa 

aeemoDgca 

36 

nih 

37 

waucbiBoah 

tcbair,  o» 

38 

neeahnoungai 

abraskai 

39 

watishka 

oysaaooBKa 

40 

angea 

amaushae-eapea 

Tll,  41 

eaaauli 

baukh^ 

ubwah 

Tin.  42 

equonih 

ungdaklSyS. 

wawtalung 

IX.  43 

baiyip,  (pond) 

okAi 

44 

hiyeep,  h. 

fkbpleigb,  «% 

X.  45 

batchi 

okonuy  blokko,  c. 

ponoTa,  o. 

XI.  46 

tauh,  s. 

ptaaaokona,  a. 

XII.  47 
XIII.  48 

wol 

firawichat 
koneatineBhe 
acoDBtMcJii 

aatalkaa 

B^ael^ 

xiT.  49 
XT.  50 

wbatinecba 
abiuon 

naypaktanieba 

XTI.  51 

bahat 

hebkuA 

ZTii.  52 

kattooBh 

XTni.  53 

saiulk 
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HltL. 

MouvTAiir. 

ISLAHD. 

I.  1 

kingnak 

2 

magwee 

tvdra 

3 
II.    4 

ingrit 

in.    5 

chell 

6 

zeth 

nouey 

IT.     7 

sbakatinah,  m. 

wachee,  h. 

minisiick,  v. 

8 

ishpatinah,  s. ',  pek- 
wuttenawi  J. 

wQdjQy  s. ;  watohive,  m. 

minniB,  t. 

9 

10 

miniB 

11 

watchou 

12 

cumatun,  c. 

13 

w'ioosw,  (dim) 

waadch 

muniqu 

14 
15 
16 

pemadene 

wadcha 

waucho 

17 
18 
19 

gh'aukoock,  h. 

w'chu,  H. 

mnauhani  h. 

wakhtshutit,  {dim) 

wakhtahu 

menokhtey,  menatey 

20 

lemuckquickae 

pomottinike 

minnecbt 

21 
22 

ifpetehkukeh,  t. 

atohiweh,  v. 

menahanweh,  v. 

23 

moqaeehke,  i. 
pakwakkeewee 

missi  wage  wee,  8.  b. 

24 

25 

ishpaukeeweewan 

meenayieh 

▼.  26 

onontah,  (P),  s.  b. 

onontah,  a.  b. 

aboindo 

27 

onondate,  p. 

yoonoondoo  waanuh. 

cawaynoote/  p. 

28 

oBtwihha  anontachera 

ononta 

29 

onondate,  p. 

oonutuUwonna,  d. 

eawanoot,  p. 

30 

yonooodaughhala 

31 

younuntbehr    • 

yooneneuntee,  s.  b. 

youwaynota 

32 

newnotehB,  (Jdll),  w  j>. 

▼I.  33 

weeobeeteb,  B. 

31 
35 

kh^raykab.  jc. 

weetaby  o. 

36 

ninoUab 

37 

38 

ohai 

39 

P*^" 

40 

avo  cavee  caiishta 

avocavee 

VII.  41 

Bookterrowa 

eooktem^ 

Baawa 

Tin.  42 

aMaalunfftuxig, 

(rotijuQ 
nnone 

odaUe,  B. 

abmabyale,  B. 

IX.  43 

yoknitaahaiyi 

44 

nannechalia*  H. 

anchabhah,  g. 

tUBbBbiya^  a. 

X.  45 

klaneje 

hlannuy,  c. 

autti 

XI.  46 

ptseoopahy  d. 

XII.  47 

kweyakoopsel 

XIII.  48 

newanah 

tolola. 

XIV.  49 

tiateconipeheiUBse 

neilpekaenufe 

XV.  60 

neklagg 

katt 

XVI.  51 

anehko 

mr^m\%)ftY 

waadi 

XVII.  52 

pahookeeveeUo 

XVIII.  53 

aitsnmkummok 
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Stoite,  Rock. 

COPPXK. 

iRoir. 

I.  1 

ooyarra 

kanooyak 

sowik 

2 

angmak^  ochroorak 

tshawek ;  shawik,  c. 

3 

aigach,  lugam 
kulchniki 

II.    4 

tschut  schnna 

ikotij  Iain 

III.    5 

H^^v 

clestay 

6 

thaih 

IT.     7 

awene,  h. 

pewabisk,  h. 

8 
9 

ossin,  azhibik,  (roek),^. 

miakwabik,  (?),  s. 

piwabik,  s. 

10 

asain 

pewabik 

11 

aahenee 

shoowollow 

too  abushk 

12 

k«ndau 

joomalkee,  o. 

ashaoooh,  g. 

13 

panapsqa 

14 
15 

nimangan  naz 
husaun 

arenaraga 

16 

mowashuck 

17 

thaunaumka,  h. 

18 

sun 

19 

akhsin,  (stone) ;  pema- 

sukakhain 

pukhk,  {rock) 

mekhkakhain 

20 

kawscap,  koahcop 
aaaneh,  t.  ;  saneh,  v. 

21 
22 

napekesheeskehy  t. 

kepikatweh,  t. 

23 
24 
25 

asenneh 
auhshen 

moskw&pekweh 

peey  apekkwee 

V.  26 

ariesta,  (stone) ;  rein- 
da,  (rock),  H. 

27 

oonoyah,  p. 

qnenni^a,  d. 

kurlisttanchee,  n. 

28 

onaja 

99 
30 

cosgua,  p. 

yuinnish,  d. 

kawneuhshah,  d. 

31 

owrunuay 

32 

ohhoutalik,  w.  d. 

geekqnan 

owena 

VI.  33 

een^e,  b. 

mahnsee,  l. 

mahsishah,  l. 

34 

eeangy  c. 

mawzazee,  k. 

ttazai,  K. 

35 

eeyong 

maah 

36 
37 

mosehdehacheh 

moseh 

38 

eengro 

mazai 

39 

ee-eeh 

monzai  jeedai 

monzai 

40 

mee-ee 

▼11.  41 

eedee 

noropeweyeh 

norope-ee 

Tin.  42 
IX.  43 

nnnjyah,  a. 
tulle,  (metal  stone) 

atsahyah,  b. 
toll  lokna,  c. 

tahlugeske.  b. 
toU,  c. 

44 

tulla,  G. 

ochonucluckennau,  h. 

X.  45 
XI.  46 

chatto,  c. 

chattohlvwanguy,  c. 

XII.  47 

ohk 

XIII.  48 

ek8«ka 

holnasak 

XIV.  49 

nonch^ 

nitpsehikitem 

XV.  50 
XVI.  51 

wai 
seeeeko 

lakilaggst 
nooooahta 

nakako 

ZTii.  52 
ZTiii.  53 

kareetk6« 
•Bheuflh,  (pi) 

kotsteerrahai 

pabeet  deeshoo 
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Maizx. 

Tree. 

Wood. 

1.   1 

napakto 

keiya 

2 

keiyu,  oomakaelak 

3 

unachtschik 

11.    4 

zika 

III.    5 

tachin 

tuchin 

6 

dethkin 

IT.     7 

mundatuQuck,  h. 

mislick  achemaaso, 

right),  H. 
metik,  8. 

moskoseahy  h. 

8 

mandamin,  x. 

mitik,  K. 

9 

miaan 

10 

mitamin 

meteeh»  l. 

mittik 

11 

mistookooah 

miahtook 

12 

neepeejeeah,  o. 

omonche,  o. 

13 

abaaai 

peosaqa 

14 

skamvn 

a»a88«a 

15 

eachimmineash,  c. 

mehtug 
mintack 

mahtugque 

16 

17 

inachtok»  se. 

metooqae,  z. 

18 

Bowhamen,  w. 

peuoye 

19 

khaaqaen 

mihktuk,  hittuck 

taakhan 

20 

peluicqae 
mistaakuck,  t. 

neehshiz 

21 

mentskeepeh,  t. 

tauaneh,  t.  ',  tauwa- 

nee,  s.  b. 

22 

micipi 

toauane 

toauane 

23 

darne,  j. ;  tami,  t.  j. 

meteqiieghke,  (jfl.)j  j. 

mehtehkee,  s.  b. 

24 

tamin 

namateh 

metekweh 

25 

waupimmeenuo 

matteeg 

miashayeewun 

V.  2(5 

najhah 

vearonta 
kerllitle,  p. 

otfLghta;  taubtauhyfl.  b. 

27 

onuBte,  p. 

oyunte,  p. 

28 

onatschia 

c^aronta 
kaeet,  p. 

garonta,  8.  b. 

.       •  29 

oDaa,  p. 

oyanda,  p. 

30 

ohnloto,  T.  J. 

oeyeant,  oyeant 

31 

oaghruheh 

orenneh,  orenhna,  s.  b. 

32 

ohnehahk,  w.  d. 

geree 

geka,  (fire) 

VI.  33 

wachoaa,  l. 

nahnohi  b. 

34 

wamunuyzah,  c. 

tscbang,  c. 

tschang,  c. 

35 

chaongeena 

clia 

36 

uah  tonseh 

yon 

37 

wautanshee 

shaugh 

38 

watooja 

naboahrajai 

na 

39 

wattanzee 

herobaimee 

i'^rai 

40 

beeraiechtoet 

TII.  41 
VIII.  42 

kooi 
aloO|  aelu 

uhduh,  tlukong 

eeup 
ahdah,  B. 

IX.  43 

tonchfi 

itte 

itte 

44 

tuncha,  o. 

itta,  o. 
ittah 

ette,  8.  B. 

X.  46 

atahi 

uyto,  c. 

XI.  46 

K^"^" 

yah,  G. 

yahsuhi  o. 

XII.  47 

tshoo 

tahootop 

XIII.  48 

ocasQck 

tanaek 

XIV.  49 

kaseman 

eonche 

concha 

XV.  50 

Deshowm 

kagg 

ySo 
la^ah 

XVI.  51 
XVII.  62 

kiahaeee 

yako 

zvm.  53 

eitaheet 
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Leaf. 

Babk. 

Gram. 

I.  1 

eeweek 

2 

ebowit 

3 

ewub,  wik 

11.    4 

ninioh 

kitscbon 

III.    5 

6 

IT.     7 

clo 

nepeeah,  h. 

anipish,  k.  ',  nibishc,  m . 

wyakisk,  h. 

iDoakoseah,  h. 

8 

yngwoaaf(lnreh) ;  wun- 

mezbuakeen,  J. ;  mas- 

9 
10 

agaik,  {other  trees)  j  8. 

quoai,  m. 

miaak 

11 

apeeah 

masbkoosbooab 

12 

apee,  a. 

sbkegoor,  o. 

13 

masqu 

meakigowail 

14 

mibi 

'7^rd/"^ 

meaki,  kaar,  (horbe) 

15 

wunnepog 

wonadteaak,  c. 

moakebt 

16 

wannepog 

nuakitoaah 

17 

18 

wauneepok,  (pi) 

poacka,  sc. 

meaacbqaan,  hx. 

19 

kokeea 

miekbash 

20 

maaaeque  qaiae 

21 
22 

metshipakwa,  t. 

metabkotnck,  t. 

23 
24 

tatapaeoan 

anakakwa 

25 

weekee 

aaykunab 

T.  26 

ourata,  (pL),  h. 

eraCa 

27 

ooerlachta,  p. 

askoonte,  p. 

ocbuute,  p. 

28 

ouerachtozera 

otqaanta,  ocbsountaie 

awonocbgera 

29 
30 
31 

onechta,  p. 

caabna,  p. 

okenja,  p. 

ohuhreh 

oskubnaureh 

32 

ohcahanroch 

ohseroch,  w.  d. 

oberag 

Ti.  33 

nahhalp,  b. 

nahnah,  b. 

kbabweb,  l. 

34 

wahkhpey 

chanba,  x. 

payxbe^,  c. 

35 

wahpai 

changha 

36 

montib 

37 

38 

nabwai 

naba 

39 

abai 

johnobhah 

40 

apaibattoosM 

eencbee 

▼n.  41 

oogahlogT,  B. 

yunnup-pees 

aurrak 

Tin.  42 

ooyabluf  ab,  b. 
kokcbulthpe 

IX.  43 

ittd  biahe 

buababuck 

44 

boshsha,  a. 

basook,  H. 

X.  45 

ittohisa,  (hair  of  tree) 

toalhpay,  c. 

XI.  46 

yahsnb,  o. 

XII.  47 

taiatoU 

obwell 

XIII.  48 

baaaok 

xiT.  49 

pan 

XT.  50 

egan 

XTI.  51 

kakoasrh 

donduabneba 

koboat 

XTii.  52 

leetskoBhn 

laTMttaitee 

XTUi.  53 

■oopoolai 
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Oak. 

PiRX-TBXX. 

Flesh,  Mxat. 

I.  1 

2 
3 

neerkee 

naka 

ii.    4 

zutia 

kutschoniia,  kQzan 

III.    5 

utson 

6 

bid 

IV.    7 

weeas,  h. 

8 

wiya8,K.;  wiass,  m. 

9 

wiyaa 

10 

wiass 

11 

12 

* 

kowwowy  o. 

13 

* 

wiyos 

14 

anaskamesi 

k»e« 

skeiAk, 

15 

wesokhunk,  c. 
paugaateiniflk 

k00WBS»  0. 

weyaus 

16 

cowaw 

17 

weeasy  s.  b. 

18 

hachemofl 

cw 

weeows 

19 

wttnakhkwimiiuhi 

cuwe 

ojoos 

20 

weeseekemintz 

qaaat 
■hingiuhkuoh,  t. 

peemantah,  (hog  meat) 

21 

mithtiakaanunjeh,  t. 

wiostheh,  t.  ;  weeo- 

seesee,  s.  b. 

22 

23 

wianthee,  s.  b. 

24 

hooyaseh 

25 

oakau 

mitcheemayshay,  d. 

T.  26 

ezrohi 

tsaw,  8.  b. 

27 

ooknehtahy  d. 

oowarloo,  p. 

28 

ffarichti  garoutote 
kaokautau,  d. 

owachra,  s.  b. 

29 

ooMuah,  D. 

oowaha,  r. 

30 

wanahloo,  owaiih 

31 

ohwaureh,  owaughreh 

32 

coree,  {red) 

ohotee 

VI.  33 

chahhah,  b. 

34 

ooikoo  aytaha,  (tohite) 

wahze^,  c. 

tando,  K. 

35 

c. 

tado 

36 

jocktih 

tahyoh 

37 

taudocah 

38 

tatookai 

39 

tanoka 

40 

cuiactschittee 

VII.  41 

y*y 

eetawa 

weedee-yoyunde-e 

VIII.  42 

notchee.  nawtsi, 

huhweyah 

IX.  43 

baie,  (white) 
niMSulipa,  0. 

tiok 

nippe 

44 

Bippa,  o. 

X.  45 

lakchoppe 

choolaye                % 

ahpisoehah 
colahntha,  d. 

XI.  46 

yuntoh,  g. 

yahfloo,  a. 

XII.  47 

tssoeleke 

tsohl 

wints^ 

XIII.  48 

XIV.  49 

katineche 

tanqaechut 

paipite 

nishmiii 

hosing 
kipi 

XV.  50 

tops 

ogld 

XVI.  51 

batch,  (whiU) 

dehioesB 

konbouehto 

XVII.  52 

keeshatskee 

XVIII.  53 
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A    SYNOPSIS    OP   THE    INDIAN   TRIBES. 


Beavxb. 

Deer. 

Bisoir,  Buffalo. 

I.  1 

oomingmuk,  (musk  ox) 

2 
3 

keejeeak 

tooktoo,  {reindeer) 

oomiogmi,         (do.) 

II.    4 

knuja 

, 

III.    5 

cha 

6 

zah 

giddy 

IT.     7 

ambk,  h. 

moostoosh,  H. 

8 

ahmik,  8. 

addik,  s. ;  wawwaah- 

pizhiki,  8. ;  pijtkay,  k. 

9 

gesh,  J. 

10 

amik 

awaakeah 

11 

* 

12 

13 

quanbeadt 

adook 

14 

temakae 

norke ;  aianbe,  (buck) 

15 

tummunk 

ahtuk 

16 

tummock 

attuck,  noonatch 

17 

amisque,  ■. 

18 

hatk 

ahatnawacowa,  j.  j. 

19 

ktemaqne 

achtu,  ajapeu 

20 

nataque 

allqae 

tt 

amalikaoh,  t. 

iDUBuohyT. ;  niohao- 

keh,  V. 

tswab,  V. 

22 

amekoa 

mousoah 

•" 

23 

amaquab,  p. 

peshikthe,  j. 

methotho,  j. 

24 

eeyapah,  (buck) ;  oko- 

wah,  (doe) 
upahisoaoh 

neneasoah 

25 

nammah,  d. 

muskoaday  peeshayi- 
kee 

T.  26 

sootaie 

oughscanoto 

27 

chioneetoo,  d. 

oosgkannoontoo,  o. 

jistikkuhleeargoo,  o. 

26 

teknaki,  t.  /. 

29 
30 

nnng  caneawgung,  d. 

naogah,  o. 

tageangoh,  o. 

31 
32 

aquia 
tchah,  L. 

VI.  33 

nahapah,  l. 

34 

tschawpah,  c. 

tahkhindgah,  c. 

tahtungkah,  o. 

35 

cha  pa 

taraindoca 

36 

javeh 

tab 

teh 

Bhatogah,  (buU) ;  aha. 

37 

shabah 

tautonga 

(cow) 

38 

rawaiy 

tahchee 

chai 

39 

jabai 

tochtainoo  gab 

tai 

40 

meerapa 

see-eekaituckee 

kee-earapee 

VII.  41 

chaupee 

weedaboy-ah 

yunnaus 

vjii.  42 

lawyi 

ahwhih 

vabnahsah,  b. 
hunnuah 

IX.  43 

kinta 

1886 

44 

kinteh,  o. 

issa,  o. 

yennaah,  b. 

X.  45 

itch  haaooha 

itzo 

yha  nioaaa,  c. 

XI.  46 

samkkeing,  o. 

wayong,  o. 

wetenvuenekah,  d. 

zii.  47 

tza 

xiii.  48 

calawa 

wakhine 

baapan 

XIV.  49 

kaneniteche 

XV.  50 

itstanat 

XVI.  51 

touogh 

dah 

tonahah 

XVII.  62 

iviii.  53 

atflooleea 

taootlam 
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Bear. 

Wolf. 

Doo. 

1.  1 

nennook 

amaroke 

keimeg,  mikkee 

2 

tsunak 

amaok 

kenma,  kooneak ' 

3 
11.    4 

kainga,  z. 

altaflsi,(6ZAc.);amchta, 
(red) 

aroma 
kamo 

Su7' 

III.    6 

Buaa 

cling 

6 

zass 

yesB 

sliengh 

IT.     7 

muskquaw,  H. 

m^egun,  h. 

attim,  H. 

8 

mukwah,  s. 

imeeiigun,^.;  maygan, 

annimooqji,  s. 

9 

makwa 

Kt 

animokatflchin 

10 

mackwah 

mahiDgan 

alim 

11 

attunff 
lemsch 

12 

13 

mowene 

lumoBO 

14 

8«e88«S 

manrsem 

ati^ 

15 

mosq 

mukquoBhin 

anum 

16 

muokquashim 

anum,  ayim 

17 

mqnobi  x. 

n'dijauy  (?),  hk. 

18 

araum 

19 

mak*hk 

m*timimea,  wiekhtu- 
heu 

allam 

20 

winquipim 

wingeuchs 
muUEwaiaach,  t. 

21 

mohkuch,  t.;  moks- 

kwah,  T. 

22 

mokkuoh 

oremo 

23 

mawquah,  p. 

weeaehyB.B.;  weabe^j. 

24 

mokkwah 

manlmohah 

alemon 

25 

oawayajshay 

mowwhaow 

nnnaym 

T.  26 

anue 

yunyenoh;  ne^anoob^ 

27 

ooquharlee,  d. 

ahguohhoo,  d. 

S.  B. 

alehail,  p. 

28 

tBchierba 

29 

yucwy,  D. 

tioanney  d. 

cheyke,  p. 

30 

erhar,  alehaol 

31 

tcbeerr 

32 

hiiBe 

cheer 

VI.  33 

, 

chohnkeehahy  b. 
Bhoomendokali,  c. 

34 

wanhangrkseetBhah,  c. 

flhiiktokecha,  k. 

35 

wahunkcaioeecha 

Bhunktokaiohek 

Bhonka 

36 

uassah 

sehontoakah 

Bchonnkiet 

37 

wasauba 

shomacoske 

shongah 

38 

monjai 

shongtung 

sbongokalnee 

39 

wassabai 

shongtanguh 

sbeenoota 

40 

lahpeetzee 

saijai 

matsbuga 

Til.  41 

nomeh 

taantBee 

Tin.  42 

yoDung,  B. 

wuhyah 

gele,  B. 

IX.  43 

nita,  c. 

nuBhoba 

ofe 

44 

nitah,  o. 

nashobahy  8. 

ufia,  o. 

z.  45 

noofirosik 
ptsaka,  D, 

iffah 

zi.  46 

tahhauh,  o. 

ptaenab,  d. 

zii.  47 

tso  kohp 

uttuwah 

waskkdp 

xiii.  48 

Bolang 

akalaBco 

ziT.  49 

hacuneche 

kanikiche 

ZT.  50 

Btigne 

ioiliflh 

ZTI.  51 

nouitreeh 

UBha 

datBseh 

ZTii.  52 

koorooksh 

asbakiab 

ZTiii.  53 

c'sttmmaitihia 

n'tsBeetsan 

agbkitseen 
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A    STNOPSIS    or  THE   IHDIAR   TUBES. 


Fox. 

SqUlHREL. 

Rabbit,  Hare. 

I.  1 

terreeanneearioo 

ookalik 

2 

kioktoot 

tseykerek 

quelluk 

3 

kobek 

ulagak 

n.    4 

kanjulza 

leka 

111.    6 

kah 

6 

nagoethey 

cah 

IT.     7 

muckcasis,  h. 

annickochaas,  e. 

WftpOOB,  H. 

waboB,  8. 

8 

wawgoosh,  J.;  wakoah, 

ahgwingooBy  j. 

9 

wawgooahug,  (pi.),  j. 

10 

oiitagami 

wapooB 

11 

majeshouh 

12 
13 

oakirick,  {pi) 

14 

kvankvaes 

anikesseas 

mattegBease 

15 

wonkuflsisj  c. 

miahannek,  c. 

16 

mishquaahim,  (red) ) 
pequawuB,  (grey) 

miflhauneke 

17 

maaijo,  t.  j. 

18 

■qnirtutea,  w. 

moccaa 

mohtux 

19 

woacoB 

pimingoB,  (re<Q 
nowckkey 

muBhgingOB 

20 

timibauque 

21 

papanggemoh,  t. 

hulokuoh,  T. 

wapauBuoh,  t. 

23 

wawakotchethe,  j. 

24 

wakoah 

aneekwah 

mashoweh 

25 

wawpooB 

T.  26 

thenalntonto 

oghtaeh 

27 

28 

iitsho,  D. 

queetahkoo,  D. 

tahhootahnaykub,  d. 

29 

onunggwatjuaw,  d. 

uktauko,  D. 

tundient,  o. 

30 
31 

tegawharunta,  t.  j. 

32 

BkejQ 

osant 

queru 

Ti.  83 

chaontzsinceret,  d. 

34 

Boheeda,  k. 

zeecha,  k. 

muBtincha,  k. 

35 

36 

Binkah 

37 

moncha  logana 

ceingah 

moBtingah 
miBbtBchui^ryai 

38 

mesraikai 

ahsinTai 
Binguli 

39 

mastschingai 

40 

eetaikee 

TII.  41 
Till.  42 

dupoTamo-eeha 
asulah,  b. 

Sillhfole,  B. 

depauksa 
tsestoo,  b. 

IX.  43 

chule 

funne 

cbukle 

44 

chulub,  H. 

funneh,  a. 

cbookfe,  H. 

X.  45 

chohia,  G. 

uyhlo,  c. 

cbofuy,  c. 

XI.  46 

thahahthchleeona,  d. 

thshahy&ch,  D. 

xii.  47 

XIII.  48 

yanoatau 

enack 

awaine 

xiT.  49 

raai 

komitte 

ur 

XT.  50 

shaggB 

tkigpam 

XTI.  51 

kooB 

Bhaiywaugh 

doo 

XTii.  52 

XTI  11.  53 
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S5AKX. 

BlBD. 

EOG. 

1.  1 

2 
3 

malligooiak 

tinirmeya 
tingmearit 

manniff,  nian,  {pL) 
mannik 

II.    4 

kakamh 

kqusa 

111.    5 
6 

ogaze 

IT.     7 

kenabick,  h. 

peaais,  h.;  pethesewiii. 

wAwft,  H. ;  wahwi,  h. 

8 
9 

kinaibik,  s. 
kenabeek,  j. 

pinaisi,  a. 
benaiasewug,  (pi),  j. 

waweni,  (pi.)  m. 

10 
11 

pUey 

12 

tchipahit 

13 

cipsis 

wawal 

14 

Bkirk 

BipsiB 

.vanvan 

15 

aBkook 

pBukBes,  c. 

wowanaah' 

16 

aakug 

npeBhawog,  (pL) 

17 
18 

ackirook 

BkidL 

tBchichUiB,  BK. 
anaBBaa 

waughy  T.  J. 

19 

akhgook 

auwehele 

wahh 

20 

ashquoke 

piBBBeeqneB 

waawhy 

21 

awehBenBah,  t. 

wowi,  T. 

22 

pineoBen 

23 

manattu,  T.  j. 

wiBkilutha,  t.  j. 

wawale,  (pZ.),  j. 

24 

Aianeto 

wishkamon 

wawan 

25 

wahtoke 

Y.  26 

tuengenseek 

no  generic  namef^. 

ognonchia,  (pi) 

27 

28 

oanyarleh,  d. 
arharista,  t.  j. 

cheetoeng,  p. 
tBchigacUo 

oonhoohhsah,  d. 
onhochBa 

29 

osishetaw,  d. 

ocheetaw,  p. 

ohohBhaw,  d. 

30 

ohtio,  T.  J. 

woodzedaiiy  t.  j. 

honkonB,  t.  j. 

31 

osequawneh,  t.  j. 

tcheenuh 

32 

antatam 

cheeta 

Ti.  33 

wahnigohhah,  A. 

34 

zitka,  K. 

weetahkah,  o. 

35 
36 
37 

zeecanoo 

weetca 

waunam  Bukah,  (htni) 

38 
39 

wacong 
wauBoE 

waio^ai 
waBhinggoh 

eetchax 
waituh 

40 

mabncsha 

Bacanga 

Bacanganonga 

VII.  41 

yah 

koching 
tBiBqoah 
huBhS 

watka-eno 

Tin.  42 
ixi  43 

enahdT,  b. 
sinti,  c. 

oowatae,  x. 

44 

rinU,  H. 

fiuBa,  o. 

WOOCOOBe,  H. 

z.  45 

chitto 

fooBooha 

ichoBewan,  c. 

XI.  46 

saush,  o. 

pBenna,  d. 

XII.  47 

wooUah 

Bhankolt 

XIII.  48 

boBtnck 

waBhaog 

oolaken 

xiT.  49 

houkche 

thia 

BBiha 

XT.  50 

natkoi 

tBorlagst 

bin 

XTI.  51 

kika 

bunnit 

noBehbaiyko 

XTii.  52 

leekootBkee 

XTiu.  53 

I'wee  maiyhoolt 

oo«eh 
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Goose. 

Duck. 

Pigeon. 

1.  1 

mittiek,  {king) 

2 

ewiick 

3 

lach  lachy  K. 

II.    4 
III.    6 

nutake 

agsMla 

- 

6 

e^ 

keth 

IT.     7 

wey  W018,  (ttjAtte) ; 

B^esip,  H. 

omiined,  k. 

8 

pefllasish,  (wy),  m. 
wawa,  J, ;  nickak,  m. 

shesheebyj.;  Bhiaip,  m . 

omimiy  a. 

9 

shesheeb,  j. 

10 

mimi 

11 

nishk 

masheshep 

12 
13 
14 

shenimp,  c. 

shejeep,  o. 

a*er6rak 

k»ik«imef«' 

press 

15 

wompohtuk,  c. 
hoDck,  wompatuck 

MBep,  c. 

16 

quequ«cam 

wflkAwhan 

17 

wampaao,  t.  j. 

quechamo,  t.  j. 

18 

bakenot 

nanaa«caa 

maouks 

19 

kaak 

Bhihuwea 

mimi 

20 

notsimiDisuk 

21 

tepesthia,  t. 

Beshupah,  t. 

memiahy  t. 

22 

nicak 

mimi 

23 
24 

neeake,  j. 

Bh«Bhepak,  j. 

25 

mckawk 

ahayBhaypok,  (pL) 

T.  26 

taron,  b. 

orittey,  hja,  B. 
wuhleeteh,  d. 

27 

oonahsahkerrhlut,  d. 

Boluck,  D. 

28 

gahuchk 

Borak 

iBchiokara 

29 

unggauk,  d. 

Boowek,  D. 

jeehkuao,  d. 

.30 

cahune,  t.  j. 

taloDgroh,  T.  J. 

jaahcowaa,  T.  j. 

31 
32 

kahtosant,  t.  j. 

.otennaurangy  t.  s. 

oreneh,  t.  j. 

Ti.  33 

34 
35 

muDghaw,  0. 

magawkMetsBhab,  c. 

waukechaydah,  c. 

86 

ki^akMn 

oiichah 

dittah  uantagheieh 

37 
38 
39 
40 
TIl.  41 

mehia  shaabah 

meluiwpatoho 

akhah 

kosatiiiBopee 

eetoosewee-yaohoh 

Tin.  42 

sahsafaf «. 

kahwonTO,  b. 

woye,  B. 

IX.  43 

hoiikha,  (wUd) 
hunchahy  {wud)^  h. 

oksochuah 

puch« 

44 

foochoBBe,  B. 

patche,  B. 

X.  45 

sa^isocwau,  c. 

foeho,  c. 

pajuy,  c. 

XI.  46 

XII.  47 

xiii.  48 

nickaieka^  (toild) 
nahiche,  (wild) 

ahuck 

anehocot 

XIV.  49 

kaiUpa 

kikaDekmna 

XT.  50 

XTI.  51 

enetst.  (t«id) 
kaangh 

scan 
kua 

thofirgske 
wanuB 

XT1I.  52 

XTUI.  53 
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ji. 
III. 


Partridge. 


teel 

peyaw,  h.  ;  pithew,  m. 

pinai,  s. 

pileysiwey 

pidjek 


VI. 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

vn. 

41 

Tin. 

42 

IX. 

43 

44 

X. 

45 

XI. 

46 

XII. 

47 

XIII. 

48 

XIT. 

49 

XV. 

50 

XVI. 

51 

XVII. 

52 

XVIII. 

53 

1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 ; juhyanyune,  d. 

30  ohquBS,  T.  J. 

31  ohquisen,  T.  J. 


zecluty  H. 

Bchiiuhtiih 
monnane 


panpock 

pahpabcogh,  t.  j. 
apaous;  ohocoteea, 

(owaiT),  w. 
pabnacku,  (pheamuU)', 

popocQs,  (partridge) 
kittveawndlpqua 
bohkiah,  T. 


oohqaaizan,  d. 


eepahka 
tlangdestah;  gooqua, 

koofeh,  t. 
kowyguy,  c. 


newftn 

pupconhimanicha 
neikiUon 
kowehat 


TURKRT. 


VOL.   II. 


meMeithew,  h. 
mezissa^.;  miziraay^, 


oahama 
nahenan,  w. 
neyhom 

nahiam 

tabikenum 

pab*  qami 
pilauoh,  T. 
pireouah 
pelewa,  j. 
penabon 

daiffbtontah 
skahwnrlowarnee)  d. 
netachrochwa,  t.  j. 
oosoooaot)  D. 
Bcawolowana,  t.  j. 
kennengh,  t.  j. 
kunuin 

zichata^ka,  s. 


waeekkiingjai 
zeezeekah 

watknnteiTO 
guognung,  B. 

fokkft 
focbitf  B. 
piu  waa,  e. 
witchpahab,  d. 

owachuck 

taaDtehatinecbehaae 

skilligg 

nob 


44 


Fish. 


ekkaloo 
kballoo 
Maliak,  k. 
Uioka 
cloolay 

kenoflee,  h.  ;  kenonge, 

M. 

kikon,  K. 

kikona 
namaakisb 
bemeteb,  o. 
n^mays 


nabmos 
namauua 
namftflnak,  tcH. 
operamae 


wammaaa 

kikonaflsah,  v. 

cbiconeasa 

amatba^.;  nameBa,T.  j. 

nemaa 

noamaysQo 

veentaio ;  eetaoo,  s.  b. 

keiyunk,  p. 

ottcbionta 

kenjuck,  p. 

kunjoon 

kubtcbynb 

kaintu 

bobhah,  b. 

boa-abog,  o. 

bobiuuF 

boogb 

bo 

bobo 

boa 

yee 

ataatih 

nOnd 
nanna,  o* 
Uakkl5 

ibtaboo,  o. 

lenn 
aesut 
makcbe 
iaggban 
batta 

iwakM^bh 
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White. 

Black. 

Rbd. 

I.  1 

kowdlook 

kerniuk 

aoopalook 

2 

kowlook,  (cloth),  w. 
katulge,  H, ;  kachtoe- 
hachtak 

kaognoak 

3 

kakluk,  kawachtak 

II.    4 

Ulkei 

ilchaU,  taltan 

tigalUl 

III.    5 

yell 

telkuzzay 

tenilcun 

6 

dellzin 

deli  couae 

IV.    7 

wabitca,  h.;  wapiah- 

kawo.  M . 
wawbi8hkaw,(tnan.)  ^. 

koskeUwow,  h. 

meacoh,  k. 

8 

mnkkudaiwa,  (tnan.), 

miakwa,  a. 

wawbizze,(amffi.),  j. 

J.;  makkudaiwzi, 

9 

(oittWl.),   J. 

mokkuttiwahi  j. 

10 

wabi 

mackatey 

miakwey 

11 

waahpou 

meleepou 

miahquow 

12 

mbeg 

m'katvey,  a. 

me^oueg,  a, 

maiquaik 

mk«igben,  i»,  (tkai  is) 

13 

wapi^o 
«anbigfaeniir 

muk  aaiwayo 

14 

mkazetfighen 

15 

wompi 

moo-i 

miahque,  c. 

16 

wompeau 

moweaui  auckeau 

17 

waupaaeek,  8.  b. 

n'aikkayooh,  a.  B. 

m'chgaju,  he. 

18 

wampayo 

ahickayo 

makhget 

19 

wape,  wapsa,  wapsit 

nesgiaait 
oaakavu 

makekatewekiogehy  v. 
niecate 

20 

wauppayu 

paquoiu 

nahpekekinggeh,  t. 
miakoi 

21 
22 

wapekinggek,  v. 
biase 

23 

opee,  s.  B. 

mukkoote,  a.  b. 

24 

wapeakAyah 

makatawah 

moakwah 

25 

waubiah  keewab 

oappayiahun 

ma^keewah 

V.  26 

omenta*  onquata,  e. 

cheeataheby  a.  b. 

oraicbtaye,  h. 

27 

curlagu,  p. 

cahoonge,  p. 

ooqanchtarla,  p. 

28 

orhestocuy  (to  be) 

^zihoatazi 

otquechtarocu 

29 

noandaun,  p. 

lenahtau,  p. 
hoiauanto,  t.  j. 

quechtaha,  p. 

30 

owisake 

oaiquahtala,  t.  j. 

31 

ohwaaryaukuh 

kauhuhstchee 

tucotquanraayuh 

32 

owberyakun 

gahuntee 

ganuntquare 

Yi.  33 

akah 

aebbab 

ahoosh 

34 

akab,  c. 

aahpah,  c. 

ahah,  c. 

35 

aapah 

ahah 

36 

akah 

87 

akah 

aaubah 

ahugah 

38 

aka 

aawai 

ahuiai 
jeedai 
lahahee 

39 

aka 

aahbai 

40 

hoteechkee 

ahupeeaha 
houkchuh 

Tll.  41 

aaukchuh 

aikechuh 

Tin.  42 

unekung 

kungnahgeh 

keekahgeh 

iz.  43 

tohbe 

luaa 

humma 

44 

tookba,  0. 

looaah,  o. 

hummah}  a. 

z.  45 

hatki 

luati 

chahti 

zi.  46 

qaeoah,  o. 

iahpe,  o. 
taokokop 

tahulhuh,  o. 

zii.  47 

hahap 

pahkop 

ziii.  48 

testaga 

hatoua 

pechaaat 

ziv.  49 

mechetinechd 

nappechequineche 

pinnoneche 

XV.  50 

cobb 

iann 

ofg 

zvi.  51 

hakio 

hadehko 

hattehno 

XVII.  52 

ktuka 

kateet 

xviii.  53 

oepeak 

eahqui 

eakqaU 
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okonilkei 


chebatoekwow,  h.  ; 

ojawefloowa,  m. 
ozhawuflbkway  8. ; 

mezhuhkwotoang,  j. 


shttVawillMpow 

mahtataouah 

mukaaiwennaqat 


Bchiwapwaju,  hx. 
seewampswayo 

pahsqoaiwaa 
iksepakingeh,  ▼. 


eskipakehah 
ahnahkwattoaahe^ 

(x^ooya,  p. 

unyaa,  p. 
oloahjah,  t.  j. 
oteehuhrjeh 


toh 

toah 

toee 

toho 

to 

too 

taihee 

jahwe-hah 

sahkoynegh 

okchoko 

ookchemaleh,  s. 

hohlatU 

hechuxig,  o. 

kaasip 

attonga 

katineche 

iflnn 

haddehoa 


toongook 
tshongak 

kandaskitsi 
datleeee 

osawwow,  H. 

ozawa,  8. ;  ojawa,  v. 

ooxap 

»ija«ek 
wefoh  wayo 


wuawaja,  hk. 

weeaawayo 

wisawek 

weesawayu 

honEawexingaeh,  ▼. 

naasaroah 

ossawah 
oBflhahweeyau 

cheenaguarle,  r. 
ozitqaaroca 
jetf^uau,  p. 
odzinqaala,  t.  j*. 
ticottcheet  kwaanaa- 

geh 
kateanteharia 
zlhah 


8ehah 

zee 

zee 

aheeree 

sekaweehah 

dullawnegeh 

lokna 

luknah,  o. 

lahni 

beetle,  d. 

babiabop 

neetsack 

bikitinecbe 

Ut 

bakkiebko 


GaxEir. 


eabqui 


I  ebqualee 


asketnckwow,  h.;  «hi- 

iiatiqaaie,  k. 
ozbawuahkwfti  8. 


Bbeekatawilleepow 


aakoeque,  c. 
askeki,  t. 
skasqnaja,  he. 
usousquayo,  w. 


eenzenaikinggib,  t. 
oflkipakia 


sbaw  wuBbkee  wab 
odsinquarae,  b. 
oboonteb,  d. 
awenocbgaanioebt 
koanebtikoh,  b. 
awabnla,  t.  j. 


sekatequantiu 

mabneecboo,  l. 

taytoab,  c. 

toweetoyyai 

tub 

bebiako 

tobtscbee 

bauteegee 

wi-anka. 

etsabe,  b. 

okcbimmalS 

pancetnblukenoh,  h.' 

pabnyblanuyomay,  o. 

nutlBan,  d. 

cbwellbayab 

naetsa 

kabatinecbe 

onntatat 

basaebko 

eabquin 
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Great,  Bio. 

Small,  Little. 

Strong. 

I.   i 

Q 

augewoke 

mikkee 

3 

kaa^uk,  k. 

II.    4 
III.    5 

' 

inaaltachak 
ensoole 

tBchageiata 
nachet 

6 

unsbaw 

chautah 

IT.     7 

mechuscawakeau,  h. 

uppesesesu,  h. 

nuMcawa,  k. 

8 

miUha,<«n«».)  J  mindi- 

agahsaw,  j. ;  aguchin, 

machecawa,  h. 

9 

H. 

10 
11 
12 

kitchi,  (powerful) 

masshkawa 

mechkUk 

apahegit 

melkigaenat 

13 

nukamkiqun 

apskiqun 

14 

nek«nak«8i,  (/  am) ; 
mesakvat,  (big) 

pUeg»,pi«Mfleii,(i<w) 

* 

15 

musaik,  o. 

peesik 

menakeao,  (anim.) 

16 

minikesu 

17 

machaak,  hx. 

tachaakschiBik,  hk. 

18 

chiauk,  w. 

peewatau ;  cheeak,  w. 

19 

makhingwe,  kiUhi 

tangUtti 

tahitani 

20 

mauyaiu 

lamaisu 

misakui 

21 

mahsbehkehi  T. ;  kit- 
chi,  T. 

apilekeh,  t. 

shqilaoikeh,  t. 

22 

23 

24 

25 

▼.26 

ouen,  H. 

okeye,  h. 

27 

cooanu,  p. 

conniwaha,  p. 

lahahiitsteh,  d. 

28 

goaaos,  (to  he) 

oatwi;  niwah 

29 

cooan^,  (big) ;  cooah, 
(great),  p. 

newaa,  p. 

kawho0ta,  d. 

30 

caniehwa,  t.  j. 

31 

weeTOU 

ahtcheeah,  teewautsah 

32 

newisha 

wakosti 

▼I.  33 

34 
35 

tungkahy  c. 

tscheestia,  c. 

aootah,  c. 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
▼II.  41 

grondah 

wauhokah 

pauktehera 

tee-huera 

jahneerochora 

▼III.  42 

equah 

ayawtliustl 

oolenegedeu,  b. 

».  43 

chito 

itfkitinS 

kuUo 

44 

issto,  (large),  e. 
tlakkeh 

iskitinooaa,  o. 

kulloo,  H. 

z.  45 

chotgoQse 

ickchist,  D.  V. 

XI.  46 

XII.  47 

lehkip 

tsikistikienoo 

XIII.  48 

tocat 

enechat 

olaek 

xiT.  49 
XT.  50 

hatekippe 
uiahik 

nataenekippe 
shka 

tumethiehianekippe 

pallets 

hiki 

XTI.  51 

himi 

tehteh 

XTii.  52 

XTiii.  53 

k*tooat 
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II. 
III. 


9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24 

S5 

T.  26 

27 

28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
VI.  33 
34 

35 
36 
37 


40 

TIX.  41 

▼III.  42 

iz.  43 

44 

X.  45 

XI.  46 

XII.  47 

XIII.  48 

XIV.  49 
XV.  50 

XVI.  51 
Tvu.  52 
xviii.  53 


Old. 


ifltootkooah 


appitixi|  {aged)t  '•  *  ^^' 
kaw,  J. 

kiweysheins 

ki^gv 

nemirseisvi,  (tarn) 
niiddionne,  c. 


kigeyi 
kuttanaia 
mndjonuiha,  t. 


YOURO. 


makkoke 

lokalpijok,  k. 
kiU 


(Mquineguish,  {}foun^ 

man),  m. 
oskenege,  j. 


ooekinkiaai 


wutkontam,  {man) ; 
wuBketo,  (animal),  g 


wuski 
laimaiau 
kaatah,  t. 
cojousa 


Good. 


lookstohuhah,  d. 
oztea 
kawgehchee,  d. 

onahahe 
ahcbintfhiiii,  l. 
kon,  {ag9d)\  toneka, 
(not  new),  h. 


sebaheh 

oowate;  ahgahyungle, 

{human  beings),  b, 
suppokae 
sipookna,  o. 
hachooli 

tapsel 

hansnaie 

haehidiaiMBi 

iolish 

hnnaisteteh 


orasjxhaa 


worera 

awiauDg,  {persons) 

■axhiinmita,  (/  am) 
hemiitahy  h. 
manitt^ 

tapkoppinah^ 
tallahaain 


maniukmut,  (he  is) 
mamaypoke,  (it  is) 
itainoktok,  k. 

oochoh 


ishpe 
chetyalfle,  a. 


mewAshiny  h. 

onisheahio,  j. 

wayniahshaahit,  j. 

kwelatch 

meloh 

keUlk 

kalaowart 

wonnit,  (tiMm.),  c. ; 

wunhi,  {anim.) 
wunegin,  {eubst.) 
wanett,  hb. 
wooreaean;  weegan^w. 

wee-eet 
pahkokeh,  t. 
ouavoanecheg 
cha,  or,  taoaaah,  (it  is 
good)^  w.  D. 

wayahkeewut,  weak- 
keywhet,  w.  D. 

hauwohatee,  (Aa  is), 
w.  D. 

oogenerle,  p. 

ojaneri,  {to  be) 

uukoaa,  p. 

yanehla,  t.  j. 

wauquact 

waquaat 

pheezhahray,  w.  d. 

bay  waahta,  {it  is),  w.d. 

waahtai 

huckton 

tonhai 

peeaiy 

odong 

koonera 

awd  ya,  awioag 

achakma 

chuokmahy  a. 

heikhUiih 

aeDcht,  D. 

aokona 

awiste 

wlukippo 

totch 

hahat 
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I.  1 
2 
3 

II.    4 

III.  5 
6 

IV.  7 
8 

9 
10 
U 
12 
13 
14 

15 
16 
17 
18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 

24 

25 

▼.26 

27 

28 


30 

31 

32 

▼I.  33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

▼II.  41 

▼III.  42 

IX.  43 

44 


Bad. 


mamainmut,  (Aa  it) 


kuznanicha 
nikatel 

my  lion,  h. 
monadudy  (tium.^ ; 

mudji,  (amntOi  ■. 
matche,  j. 
malatchitchey 
alemen 
matoualkr,  a. 
muchigun 
nemat8eiia«aktfld,  (/  am 

toicked) 
matche,  c. 
machit,  (subtL) 
machtit,  hk. 
mattateayuh ;  mutta- 

deaio,  w. 
makhtitsu 
matttik 
maleuhkeh,  t. 
nuansohkeg 
motchie,  matohathle. 


kunwajahkeewut 

wahhatekuh,  d. 
wahethe 

taataooakoa,  d. 
wahetka,  t.  j. 


■heecha,  k. 


pehia 
pishoonal 
odongjee;  peeaji 

imbahow-ara 
ooyohee 
okpallo 
uckpalloi  a. 


X.  45   hooloowaka 
XI.  46   nahsencht;  d. 
XII.  47    wattakfl 


XIII.  48   aahaw^ 

XIV.  49    

XV.  50 

XVI.  51 


XVII.  62 
zvm.  53 


tihwikippe 

ickan 

hMthono 

yaCyeh 


Hardsohs. 


okitaaktoh,  k. 

nezo 

catawaMisaa,  k. 
kwondji,  j. ;  onijiah,  k. 

oluhiahin,  saaeyga 

keUk 

nuaighi,  (/  am) 

wuimiwaey  (man),  c. 

wunitt,  Hx. 
worecco 


wee-e-eat 
palikeaikeh,  t. 


huaste,  uhasti,  h. 
youlaliaeh,  d. 
wazcenaji 

weohy  D. 


yesaquast,  (beanuykl) 

wasbtai,  k. 
oyakcoopee 


ocomp«9 

ocompee 

eetaisukea 

koonebara 

oowodoo,  B. 

aiakne 

chookomoakeb,  (^et- 

ty),  H. 
bayuyloaayi  c. 


alwoinie 


Uqlt. 


necbay 
slieney 
my&tesu,  B. 
manabdiise,  j. ;  mana- 


nematiaigbi,  (/am) 


machtill,  ex. 
neebowQcbayub 

makhtiiaifa 
mattit 
maleyonaikeb,  ▼. 


wabbatt  kub,  d. 
ouiuerat,  wahitke,  (to 

be) 
tautaweob,  d. 


yeaaza 

aeecba,  k. 
oyukabeaahai 

patia 

o  compisb 

o  compeea  jai 

eetaieoBbee-es 

ebecbowehara 

oonaffelungde,  b. 

ucbeoa,  (to  be) 

ookpullolBuskeh 


habat 


holwaugny,  c. 


cbawaok 


qoiahaiigh 
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Alive,  Lifk. 

Dead,  Death. 

Cold. 

I,     1 

innuowoke,  {he  is) 

tokoowoke,  {he  is) 

ikkee 

2 

kaininga,  (shivering) 

3 

tokok 

nanjukatok,  k.  y  nin- 
hohtu 

II.    4 

trchitMshok 

lUckchuz 

III.    5 

anna 

t&rai 

6 

edxah 

IT.     7 

pemfttitan,  h. 

nepoo,H. 

kienn,  h. 

8 

pin!adixxe,(A«),8.;pd- 

nepo,  (d«aiO,J.5n»po- 

kiMeiia,j. 

matis,  {to  live)^  u. 

wen,  (to  die),  h. 

9 

kiaaenah,  (suist,) 

10 

nootchimoon,  (life) 

nippovin^  (death) 

kikatch,  (to  be) 

11 

k««di 

12 

tekayo 

13 

nedanbedatai,  (lam) 

14 

nedarenbai,  (/  am 

alive) 
pomamtamoonk,  (life) 
koukeeteatchewo,  {Ut 

nemeUine,  (lam  dead) 

15 

nuppoo-onk,  (death) 

tobkoi,  (it  was) 

16 

nippitchewo,  (let  him 

him  live) 

die) 

tahkeea,  t. 

17 

18 

pomauchsoagan,  bb. 

nnp,  (/  die),  a.  b. 

tbauthn,  h. 

19 

20 

kikatab,  (to  be) 

21 

weetosaeneewavwawi 

naapenggeb,  t. 

tabkia 

{he  lives) 

nippanwek,  t. 

22 

ripabnou 

23 

lennawawe,  j. 

nepwa,  j. 

weppee,  8.  b. 

24 

kesaeean,  (subst,) 

25 

pamauntasheu,  (Itfe), 

kabehewe,  (cold  weath- 

W. D. 

er),  W.  D. 

Y.  26 

eronteh,  (he  lives). 

turea;ottoret,  h. 

27 

W.  D. 

yoonbeh,  D. 

yowhayyou,  d. 

otoorle,  r. 

28 

Ujonhe,  (to  be) 

nejawaheje,  (death) 

otozi,  (to  be) 

29 

eohhay,  d. 

ootooe,  p. 

30 

danheitst,  (life),  t.  j. 

vahwanhaioh,  t.  j. 
kuhhayyuh 

yutogble,  t.  j. 

81 

autbooh 

32 

anseene 

watorae 

VI.  33 

nauheerogeerah,  (l\fe), 

seeneebee,  b. 

34 

W.   D* 

nee,  c. 

khteyh,  c. 

anee,  k. 

35 

anee 

36 

niton 

neh 

37 

nee,  (Jife),  c. 

eatmh 

nubatcba 

38 

- 

Bnee 

39 

enee 

40 

tays,  (to  die) 

ceereeal                     ^ 

TII.  41 

jawahrahclia 

yawahrah  hera 

cbebub  cbara 

Tin.  42 

ganguodung,  (a2»ve),B 

ooyohoosung,  (he  is 
dead) ;  oolecootanng 
(ajunuUs),  b. 

oobnngUung 

IX.  43 

okchaya,  (to  live) 

im,  (death,  to  die) 

knppuaaa,  (adj.) 

44 

fopah,  (Ufe)y  h. 

ille,  H. 

knppnaaau,  h. 

X.  45 

Tiyeauguy,  c. 

Ugah,  (death) 

kuaaupe 

XI.  46 

XII.  47 

wattik,  (to  die) 

tzitakopana 

XIII.  48 

waatoii,  (life) 
kahiehy,  O^e) 
pittagga,  (itfe) 

oeying,  (death) 

hoatalgm 

SIT.  4S 

nnppe,(dea<A) 

kaateke 

XV.  5C 

haik.  (death) 
dehka,(da«Q 

taampB 

XVI.  51 

qoiaaiUika 

bebno 

XVII.  58 
XVIII.  52 

1 

\ 

'tieel,  (dead) 
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Warm,  Hot. 

I.   1 

okko 

2 

3 

nnchnaktok,  poch- 

• 

lachtua,  x. 

II.    4 

nagolgoss 

III.    5 

6 

edowth 

IV.    7 

kiehatai,  H. ;  kiao- 

payo,  M. 

8 

kezhoyah,  (tnan.)  ; 

kexhoie,  (amw.),J. 

9 

keshaatto,  (subtt.),  j. 

10 

akishattey 

11 

- 

12 

epekit 

13 

kesipeUi 

14 

nedaulreai,  (lam) 
nukiasapis,  (lam) 

15 

16 

kosaultan,  {it  ia) 

17 

kaaeUawoai  (heat)^  H. 

18 

19 

kahitten,  kshelaudn 

20 
21 

appetaaw 
shilitoweh,  t. 

22 

liritegh 

23 

aqueiteta,  J. 

24 

weshotin 

25 

kyaheaunawtawe,  (hot 

weather) f  w.  d. 

V.  26 

otereante 

27 

oonaino,  p. 

28 

otariche,  (Jo  be) 

29 

oonaino,  p. 

30 

yodaligh,  t.  j. 

31 

younaureehuh 

32 

tariha 

Yi.  33 

34 

dindita,  x. 

35 

ohdeedeeta 

36 

37 

moacha 

38 

tahanah 

39 

onabree 

40 

arraise 

TII.  41 

weehuhchechora 

Tin.  42 

ukanawung 

IX.  43 

lushpa 

44 
X.  45 

palle,  B. 
nahiy^ 

XI.  46 

XII.  47 

wahiloohie 

XIII.  48 

weichack 

xiT.  49 

sliake 

XT.  50 

alliu 

XTU  61 

hattehto 

XVII.  52 

toueeUtoo 

XTiu.  53 

yetlak 

ooanga,  woonga 

J}weet,wootik 

wonga 
wanga,  k. 

jeypik 

8Q 

nan 

S6 

nee,  or,  ye 

ne 

nitba,  e. ; 

neya,  m. 

kitha 

neeiiy  j.  ;  : 

nin,  K. 

keen, J.;  kin, x. 

nir 

kir 

neele 

dU 

ui 

Del 

• 

naen 

ken 

neen 

keen 

neahy  X. 

keah,K. 

nee 

kee 

ni 

nee 

neelah,  T. 

;  nee,  ••  b. 

keelab,  a.  a. 

nira 

kira 

nelah,  p. 

kelah,  p. 

neenah,  (me) 

ninnah,  D. 

J  ne,  w.  D. 

kinnah,  d.  ;  ke,  w.  d. 

deeh^  dee 

,B.B. 

Bah,  w.  D. ;  sauh,  s.  b 

eee,  p. 

eese,  p. 

I  ;   aquaa 

his ;  bistdwea,  (?) 
hiake,  (?) 

ee,P. 

eea,  p. 

ie,  hei 

tathaawoh 

ee,  w.  D. 

- 

neeah,  ■• 

ney,  w.  n. 

meeah,  miah,  o. 

neeah,  niah,  c. 

vieh 

dieh 

veca,  c. 

deea,  c. 

derah 

yayah 
nehe,  b. 

ayuDg 

unno     . 

chiabno 

nnneh 

chameh 

'te,D. 

tukehah 

uhkehah 

faicatnck 
utecheoa 

ntietmhi 

ne 

natt 

koktaai 

nokahio 

ta 

kauijah 

antirea 

Thou. 
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He. 

Wi. 

You. 

1.   1 

2 

3 

II.    4 

ouuiy  oke 

ooagoot,  woot 

ilUpsee,  wootit 

tana^  k. 

wanktita,  k. 

III.    5 

wane 

6 

nun 

IT.     7 

neooi  H.  t  nithawaw^M . 

kitha,  tf. 

8 

ween,  /. 

keen  aht^ind,  (ind,)  -, 
neen  ahwina,  (ezd.) 

8. 

9 

10. 

wiki 

nirawejnt 

kirawah;  kiraweyiuti 
(yau  and  we) 

11 

weele 

otehaouee 

cbeele 

12   negeum 

kinv,  (dual) ;  ninen. 

keluD,  kilon,  (pi) 

(pi) 

13 

wurt 

14 

15 

noh,  nagum 

kenawun 

kena-au 

16 

ewo 

keen,  t. 

17 

uwoh,  «. 

neaunab,  k. 

18 

naaeam 

19 

neka 

20 

21 

weelawh,  w.  d. 

kelonab,  ▼. 

keelah,  t. 

22 

ooira 

23 

welah,  w.  d. 

nelauweh,  p. 

kelanweb,  p. 

24 

25 

hehenah,  d.,  Sl.  w.  d. 

kinanbkesb,  d. 

keenowah,  n. ;  kyno- 
^     won,  w.  D. 

V.  26 

howomofaahy  w.  d. 

newmobah 

psoomohanb,  w.  d. 

27 

28 

lonffwha,  p. 
rauh 

dwaquaigo,  p. 
ni 

eeee,  p. 
hie 

29 

abwha,  {he) ;  conwha, 
{she) 

divaquagOy  p. 

ees,  p. 

30 

31 

32 

TJ.  33 

hearoob,  hehkay 

kaukanwunrooh 

eeU 

neeah,  b. 

neeabwabkiahweeno, 

neeahwabnigah- 

B. 

ween,  b. 

34 
35 
36 

eeah,  iah,  c. 

oangkee  ah,  c. 

neeabpee,  c. 

okuttawih 

dieh 

37 
38 
39 

aar,  0. 

ungmr,  o. 

40 

nee 

▼II.  41 

ouwah 

wupcbabaora 

yayab 
nebe,  b. 

▼III.  42 

naski 

ahyung,r/,iD«),B. 
ibisDO,  {dual)  f  bup- 

IX.  43 

bachiebno 

pisbno,  (pi.) 

44 

X   45 

mnh 

pomeb 

chimeh 

XI.  46 

coheetha,  o. 

nongttey.  d. 
lukabanehi 

nenght  (ptMa),  d. 

XII.  47 

akoonikia,  (this  here) 

xiii.  48 

nasflicoB 

innaluok 

xi^.  49 

hatche 

ucbe 

uaeee 

x^.  50 

iok 

nak 

XTI.  51 

■ehdehaagh 

dakaya,  s. 

XVII.  52 

XTiii.  53 

. 

TOL. 

11.                        41 

m 
9 
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Thkt. 

This. 

That. 

I.  1 

okkoa,  wook 

oona,  tamna 

2 

oona 

3 

una,  K. 

II.    4 

III.    5 

intee 

6 

be 

lY.     7 

wlthawaw,  u. 

8 

egteu,  ween  ah  wau,  j. 

mahadan,  {inan,)y  j.  -, 

wahow,  (tnan.) ;  eeu. 

9 
10 

mahbami  (antm.),  j. 

(a«m.)(?),J. 

wirawaw 

manda,  (inan.) ',  ma- 

ha,  (mum,) 

11 

owajh 

neginau 

akum 

12 
13 
14 

.la,«akiU,(pZ.) 

nan,  nakela,  (pi.) 

15 
16 
17 

Dahoh,  nagoh 

ne,  yen,  {amm.),  c. 

ne,  no,  c. 

18 

19 

nanni 

20 

youkannah 

yoakannah 

innay,  t.  ;  enonnow. 

21 

aaeelaah,  t. 

yoanniuh,  t.  }  onoa- 

non, w.  D. 

W.  D. 

22 

23 
24 
25 

welahwoh,  w.  d. 

yahmah,  w.  d. 

winnow  nnp,  d.  ;  wa- 

eeoamuh,  auyohn. 

enauch,  w.  d. 

noe,  w.  D. 

W.  D. 

V.  26 

hennoomohanh, 

n'deecoh,  (sing,  and 

n'deechob,  (sing,  and 

(masc) ;    noomo- 

jd.),  W.  D. 

pL),  W.  D. 

bauk,  (fem,)f  w.  d. 

27 

letteenunwha,  p. 

koongkoyeh,  d. 

too  ahheekoyeh,  d. 

28 

honubha,  (nuue,) ; 
onahha,  (/«m.) 

29 
90 
31 

nanigeh,  d. 

nashekeb,  d. 

kaucauwuhronh 

« 

32 

Ti.  33 

zheheh,  B. 

34 
36 

36 

ceahpee,  c. 

dey,  c. 

hey,  c. 

37 

lanoncar,  c. 

lainkaha,c. 

lailai,  c.  . 

38 

39 

40 

ni.  41 

keraparrera 

aya 

heya 
nahne,  b. 

viii.  42 

naaki 

heah,  b. 

IX.  43 

44 

X.  45 

iUuppa 

yumma 

heyah 

nau^,  D.  M. 

mat,  D.  Iff. 

.  XI.  46 

attsaa,  d. 

XII.  47^ 

xm.  48 

oitaehaa 

attack 

notack 

xiy.  49 

sacae 

hatche 

Basse 

XT.  50 

heu 

knt 

knt 

XVI.  61 

deliatMeh 

dehtoteso 

deh 

xvii.  52 

• 

xYiii.  53 
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' 

All. 

Mant,  Much. 

Who. 

I.  1 

oonooktoot,  (jsreat 
many) 

keiia,(?)jpena,(?) 

2 

3 

II.    4 

kolugna 

tanzko 

tunalatossa 

III.  5 
6 

IV.  7 

tcheow 

cljne 

kakithau,  m. 

michett,  (?),  h. 

awaynah,  h. 

8 

kukiruh,  s. 

bahtieem,  (many)^  J.  j 
nibiea,  {muck),  h. 

wanain,  j. ;  anoni,  h. 

9 

kokkinnah^j. 

pathienowQg,  J. 

owanaini  J. 

10 

11 
12 
13 

missootej,  (aU  men), 
(?);kakinaw,(toAoZe) 

nibila 

^ 

p.g«elk 

•en,  treiiik,  (pi.) 

14 

messiiri 

15 

wame 

monaoq 

howan 

16 
17 

18 

wame 

maunauog 

19 

weemi 

kheli,  khetol 

20 

21 

ahwaunah,  {nng.) 

22 

missiritom 

23 

nathahwa,  («tn,ff.) ;  na- 
tha]ikewa,(p7.),w.D. 

24 

25 

mowwo,  J. 

maaha^  j. 

wahne.  j. ;  auwfaah- 
ney  kop,  d. 

V.  26 

27 

awquayakoo,  d. 

aysoo,  D. 

28 

essowa,  iotgata 

schu,  (?)  ;  aohone,  (.?) 
shooh,  8. 

29 
30 
31 

kawkuago,  d. 

waao,  D. 

32 

VI.  33 

34 

0W08,  c. 

neenahi  c. 

tuay,  c. 

35 

36 

kotohah 

37 
38 
39 

pai,  («fi^.  fln4ipZ.),c. 

40 

VII.  41 

yahkano 

tou-a-ena 

VIII.  42 

negJbdung... 

oonetsahtahi  b. 

gahgo,  B. 

IX.  43 

laha 

kutta 

44 

X.  45 

molgah 

soolkih 

estaty  D.  M. 

XI.  46 

XII.  47 

latakop 

pookoaeh 

XIII.  48 

XIV.  49 

XV.  50 

, 

XVI.  51 

wanteh 

wia 

dehkottou 

XVII.  52 

xviii.  53 
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I4EAR. 

To-DAT. 

TXSTEROAT. 

I.  1 

oobioome 

ikpokeyuk 

2 

imuckt 

3 
XI.    4 
111.    5 

6 

IT.     7 

kantagani,  k. 

akuak,  k. 

untit 

huItA 

quishiwoaCy  n. 

anoutch,  h. 

otacasin,  h.  ;  tacoa- 

ihiok,  M. 

6 

9 

10 

11 

12 

basho,  J.  i  iNUshon,  m. 

nongum,  ■. 

pitchenahgO)  j. 

peshweteh 

ningom 

pitehilahgo 

kick* 

olagv 

13 

14 

pesirt 

ermekiEegah 

vrangve 

15 

pa88oocheyeu-ut,  c. 

wunnoDkow 

16 

anamak^eiuck 

17 

18 
19 

pachwiwi,  h». 

cajowankamak,  t.  j. 

onankoa,  t.  j. 

pekhuat 

kigusquik 

20 

pechUchUcha 

ewapawgup 
kahkihkweh,  t. 

holacqoow 

21 

alakieh,  t. 

22 
23 
24 

nougoD  inoki 

aracah6 

25 

oanauko 

▼.26 

p'aeenaah,  (ting,  and 
pL),  W.  D. 

97 

koohhagoothaithon,  d. 

kuhhiBhJlnteh,  d. 

tuhterhulih,  d. 

26 

neuchke,  t.  j. 

29 

tooakauh,  d. 

nawau,  d. 

Uteh,  D. 

30 

bowa,  T.  J. 

thait,  T.  J. 

31 

32 

Ti.  33 

34 

35 
36 

askahaah  * 

ahmpaytshee,  c. 

tanneehahy  c. 

37 

38 

aakee 

39 

ashka 

40 

TH.  41 
▼III.  42 

Dahangne,  b. 

yahpau 

kohe  Bghh,(tJUs  day),B. 

sodah 
oosunghe,  b. 

XX.  43 

44 

X.  45 

bilika,  c. 

himok,  c 

pilashash,  c. 

immawoolluy 

majamitta,  c. 

poxungguy, c. 

XI.  46 

XII.  47 

xiii.  48 

nallenachuB 

woncha 

xiT.  49 

hauwacheta 

XT.  50 

. 

atliff^l 
dugiua  diaka 

khattebmn 

XTI.  51 

behittehtefa 

niekishatho 

mi.  52 

XTiii.  63 
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To-MORXOW. 

Yes. 

No. 

I.     1 

akkagroo 

ap 

nokka,  nao 

2 

arhago 

a ;  eh,  c. 

naga,  nao^  ana,  c. 

3 

unako,  unniok 

aa,  K. 

II.    4 

kukol 

ni.    5 

puntay 

ahah,  or,  ami 

owntoo 

6 

ganrfbeh 

IT.     7 

wftbunk,  H. 

ahhah,  h. 

namaw,  h. 

8 

wawburky  J. 

uhy  J. 

kaw,  J. ;  kawine,  u. 

9 

kanween,  j. 

10 

wawbank 

mi,  minkooti 

kah 

11 

eheh 

maap 

12 

ah,o. 

mong,  o. 

13 

netek 

acat 

14 

Bete 

twbatai 

tegne 

15 

aaup 

netek 

scat 

16 

aaaop 

nax 

machang 

17 

18 
19 

wampokaby  t.  j. 

qua,  qiiami,  Bx. 

eachta,  a.  b. 

woapaD^ 

egohan,  e«  a  aha 

makhta,  tab 

20 

allappahwee 

aamch 

mattah* 

21 

wappanggeh,  t. 

ahheyah.  w.  d. 

mohUheh,  t. 

22 

ouabaak 

haha 

manentoai 

23 

hahah,  ir.  o. 

mahtah,  w.  p. 

24 

hnhnh 

kakowah 

25 

waapaa 

ay ;  heigh,  w.  d. 

kun,  cou,  w.  D. 

T.  26 

heh,  w.  D. 

tayauh,  w.  i>. 

27 

^ouhlhanneh,  d. 

un,  D. 

^achta,  p. 

28 

lorhana,  t.  j. 

jachte ;  ja,  neto,  najo 

29 

youehent,  s. 

ana,  p. 

taun,  p. 

30 

yulhang,  t.  j. 

31 

• 

eahnh 

kwuhn 

32 

hokeh,  w.  d. 

roh,  w.  D. 

Ti.  33 

hohnohah,  b. 

ohukah,  b. 

34 

hayahkaytsbeehalii  c. 

han,  K. 

heeba«  k. 

35 

hah,  or,  toch 

heeyah 

36 

eh 

hongi 

37 

haasin,  kasnna 

hoy  a 

honkosha 

38 

39 

honjai 
ohhoh 

heeai,  (bv  man)  ;  hee- 

aika,  (by  woman) 
aunskasnai 

40 

• 

i,  or,  anrochobah 

najes 

VII.  41 

yahwah 

imbah 

wahhow-ara 

VIII.  42 

sunahla,  b. 

ungung 

tlah 

K.  43 

onaha,  c. 

yau,  c. 

aha 

44 

X.  45 
XI.  46 

poxny,  c. 

hinggah 
ho,  D. 

hegoflt 
nah,  D. 

XII.  47 

mahkoop 

kooflliatfl 

XIII.  48 

anste«te 

cola 

jeaka 
kahie 

xiT.  49 

wachetamain 

kinhin 

XT.  50 

idia 

haha 

han 

XTI.  51 

tsehhia 

ahi 

quiaeh 

XTii.  52 

nav^a 

kakee 

xTiii.  53 

oonai 

tah 
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One. 

Two. 

Three. 

1.  1 

attowseak 

ardlek 

pingahuke 

2 

adaitouk ;  adoajak,  c. 

eepak,  adrigak ;  aiba,c. 

plngeyook;  pingaahok, 
c. 

3 

ataniek 

malgok 

pinajut 
tohchke 

II.    4 

zelkei 

tucha 

III.    5 

clottay 

nongki 

toy 

6 

slachy 

naghur 
nisliuh,  M. 

taghy 

IT.     7 

pauck,  H. 

nishto,  H. 

6 

paizhik,  s.;  nioggooj- 
wan,  J. 

neezhwaWi  J. 

nisswawi  J.;  niasoeh^. 

9 

ningotchan 

ninjwa 

niswa 

10 
11 

pahu 

ninsh 
nishoish 

nisBwey 
neat 

12 

neati  b. 

laU 

chicht,  B. 

13 

naiget 

nes 

nihi 

14 

pezek* 

niss 

naas 

15 

nequt,  paeak 

neese 

niah 

16 

nquit 

neesse 

niah 

17 

ngwittoh,  H. 

neesoh,  n.  ' 

noghhoh,  h. 

18 

naynut ;  nucqut,  w. 

necB ;  neeze,  w. 

nu8 ;  nbk|  w. 

19 

n'gutti 

niskha 

nakha 

20 

nickqait 

naeez 

kiauhu 

21 

nggooteh,  t.  ',  coteck, 

nujaehyT.;  niahouehyV. 

nisthueh,  t.;  nekaweh, 

22 

W.  D. 

nicote 

nihsBou 

nihasoui 

23 

negote,  j.j  quottie,  b. 
nekoteh 

neshwa,  j. 

nithuie,  b. 

24 

niah 

neasoah 

25 

neekoatuh,  nacoat,  w. 

neesh 

nehneewag 

T.  26 

D. 

scat 

tiudee 

ahaight 

27 

oohakott,  D. 

lekkehnih,  d. 

ohson,  D. 

28 

skata- 

tekini 

achso 

29 

Bkaut,D. 

ticknee,  D. 

she^hi  D. 

30 
31 
32 

huakat,  t.  j.   ' 

teghia,  t.  j. 

haain,  t.  j. 

ante 

dekanee 

araa,  qaaachaa 

VI.  33 

jungkfhah 

nompiwi 

tohniwi 

34 

wajitah,  c. 

nompahi  c. 

yahmani,  c. 

35 

wanche 

nopa 

yameenee 

36 

milchlih 

nonnepah 

dahghenih 

37 

minche 

nombaugh 

laubenah 

88 

yonkai 

nowai 

tanee 

39 

meeachchee 

nomba 

rabeenee 

40 

lemoisBO 

noopah 

namee 

VII.  41 

dupunna,  B. 

naperra,  b. 

namunda,  B. 

Till.  42 

aaqaoh 
achofee,  c. 

talee 

taawi 

IZ.  43 

44 

•      z.  45 

tuklo,  c. 

tuchina,  c. 

hommaye 

hokko 

totcheh 

zi.  46 

Bah,  D. 

now&h,  D. 

nokah,  d. 

zii.  47 

witaha 

ahwetie 

nayetie 
colle 

ziii.  48 

nancas 

ziv.  49 

hongo 

hupaa 

kahitie 

zv.  50 

hannick 

tl^ 

batt 

ZTI.  51 

daho 

zvii.  52 

askoo 

peetkoo 

touweet 

ZTiii.  53 

neo 

easel 

taaihlUa 
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Four. 

FlTX. 

Six. 

I.   1 

sittamat 

tedleema 

arffwenrak 
agnwinnak 

2 

tsetomet ;  Bhetamik,  c. 

3 

ifihtamat 

Utiimat 

atashiraagligin 

11.    4 

tenki 

zielalo 

koshsgini 

III.    5 

tingkay 

skoonely 

alketate 

6 

dengky 

saaoulachee 

alkitarhyy 

IT.      7 

nayo,  B. 

nayahDun,  h. 
nahnun,  j.^  nanan,  k. 

negoto  ahaik,  m . 

8 

newin,  J.;  neau,  h. 

gotoassojK. ;  nigonta 

waswois,  M. 

9 

niwin 

xianau 

ningotwaswi 

10 

neyoo 

nahran 

ningootwassoo 

11 
12 

naou 
De« 

napatateeh 

payoumachouang 
achigopt,  B. 

13 

naho 

nane 

gamatchine 

14 

ie« 

bareneskv 

neggdaus 

15 

yaw 

napanna,  c. 

nequttatash 

16 

yoh 

napanna 

qutta 

17 

nauwoh,  h. 

nunon,  h. 

ngwittus,  B. 

18 

yaut  J  yuaw,  w. 

pa,or,napaa;nepaw, 

nacuttah,  or,  cuttah, 

w. 

oonma,  w. 

19 

Dewa 

nalan 

guttash 
hoquuttah 

,    20 

yaugh  (whu) 

nuppaia 

21 

niweh,  t. 

yalanweh,  t.;  yawnon- 
wee,  w.  D. 

kakotswehy  t. 

22 

nihoai 

niaharaugh 

kackatBoai 

23 

newe,j.;  neyawe,w.D. 

nialinwe,  j. 

negotewathwe,  j. 

24 

neeawah 

neeananon 

kotoashec 

25 

neeweh 

neeahnun 

necotwawshetaw,w .  d. 

T.  26 

aodaght 

weeiflh 

wauflhau 

27 

kuhyayrelih,  d. 

WlBSk/D. 

yah^ook,  D. 

28 

pjeri 
kaee,  d. 
cayeli,  t.  j. 

wisk 

achiak 

29 

wish,  D. 

yaee,  d. 

30 

31 

32 

n.  33 

huise,  T.  J. 

yahiac,  t.  j. 

hentag 
tshopiwi 
topah,  c. 

whisk 
sahtflhah 

ah^w^ 

34 

zahpate,  c. 

shakkopT,  c. 

35 

topah 

sapta 

shakpai 

36 
37 

tnah 
tobah 

sattou 
sattah 

schappeh 
shapan 

38 

towai 

saU 

shaquai 

39 

tooba 

satta 

shappai 

40 

topah 

cbeehoh 

acamai 

TlI.  41 

purrepnrn 

pukte-arra 
hiflkee 

dip  kurra 

Tin.  42 

nunggih 

soodallih,  autali 

IX.  43 

44 

X.  45 

ushta,  c. 

tahlape,  c 

hanali,  o. 

osteh 

chahgkie 

ebbah 

zi.  46 

taltlah,  o. 

chwanhahy  g. 

chtoo,  D. 

XII.  47 

ganooetie 

shpedee 

lahono 

XIII.  48 

tacache 

seppacan 

pacanancua 
hatcka 

xiT.  49 

mechechant 

huflsa 

XT.  50 

taetfl 

niit 

latot 

XTI.   51 

hehweh 

dihsehkon 

dunkeh 

XTii.  52 

shkeetiksh 

sheeooksh 

sheekthabifh 

XTUi.  53 

moB 

tseel 

'takan 
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I.     1 


3 

II.  4 

III.  5 
6 

IT.     7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

V.  26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
82 

Yi.  33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
VII.  41 
▼III.  42 

IX.  43 
44 

z.  45 

XI.  46 
XII.  47 

XIII.  48 

XIV.  49 
XV.  50 

XVI.  51 
XVII.  52 
xviii.  53 


Sevsit. 


argweniaktowa 

achwinnighipagha, 

aitpa 
nalgak,  malgukawell 
kanzeogi 
tekalii 

toboocoop,  H. 

neezhwawswe,  j. 

ninjwaawi 

ninahwassoo 

nlBhouaaho 

atvmoguenok,  b. 

alohegannak 

UDba«aUB 

nesausuk 

enada 

tupottwus,  H. 

tnmiwwa-;  nusus,  w. 

nishaah 

myyajwah 

shwrahUUhwehy  w.  D. 

Boatatsoai 

neahwathnre,  j. 

nowee 

noahikun  . 

Bootaie 

chahtahky  o. 

tschoarak 

jawdock,  D. 

tziadac,  t.  j. 

ohafag 

shahko 

shahkopTj  o. 

shakoee 

pennapah 

panompah 

shahaimuh 

painumba 

chappo 

wassin-e-a 

gulgwaugih 

untuklo,  c. 

koolobah 

latchoo,  o. 

ukwoh 

pacanaas 

mioheia 

paghu 

bisekah,  8. 

peetkooaheeahabiflh 

•eeipU 


I4lHK. 


kittukleemoot,  {middle 

finger) 
penniyooik 

pingaju,  pigajanja 

ItakoUi 

alketinga 

olkideinghj 

iansLnaoOi  h. 

fihwawBwa,  j. 

nichwaswi 

nisswaaao 

nestash 

soromolchit,  B. 

okemulchine 

ntsauaek 

shawoauk 

shwosuok 

ghusooh,  H. 

swat ;  awana,  w. 

khaash 

tzah 

polanehy  t. 

parahare 

aaahekawa,  j. 

ahoaahec 

hoowauahik 

autarai 

Bohtajhhko,  d. 

tekiro 

tikkeughy  D. 

tagheto,  T.  J. 

dekra 

a-oo-ongk 

ahahunaohah,  c. 

Bhakundohuh 

pehdaffhenih 

kelatobaagh 

hrairabaiaai 

pairabeenae 

nopuppee 

lubboaa 

t^unelah 

untudujiay  c. 

chinnabah 

pee&h,  D. 

upkutepiah 

pacalcon 

kueta 

toikhuiatt 

douaehka 

touweeUhabiah 


mikkeelukka  moot, 

iithjinger) 
aeetuma 


aghinlik) 
lehezetchf 


clohooiy 

cakina£aaothiia 

kagatemet&tut,  H. 

Bhonggoaawe,  j. 

shang 

shangaaaoo 

nauusho 

pechkvDadck 

aaquenandaka 

n«ri»i 

paskoogttn 

paskngit 

nauneeweh,  h. 

irnre ;  phycoacon,  w. 

peshgonk 

paaaaconqae 

ingotemeneke,  r. 

nicote  maneoki 

chakatawe,  j. 

abac 

Bhawkahw«,  w.  d. 

aintra 

tihootoiii  9. 

waiiro 

teutoughi  D. 

wadebfo,  t.  j. 

deheerunk 

j  angkitahooahkooni 

noptahi  wongkah,  o. 

nunpeet  chaewungknh 

Bcbunkkaii 

Bhankah 

Bhankai 

ahonka 

nowassappai 

wunchah 

Bohohnailaii 

cbokali,  q. 

ostabah 

'tah'thkah,  o. 

wedipkatepish 

sickiDiah 

knicheta 

tegghuiau 

hebwehaahka 

lookabeaieewa 

kanoot 
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Ten. 

Eleven. 

Twelve. 

I.     1 

eerkitkoka,  {liUle  fin- 

2 

tadJeema,  kolit 

3 

kulle 

II.    4  !  koljashun 

zelkoiktu 

III.    5 

lannezy 

ounna  clottay 

oanna  nongki 

6 

canothna 

IV.    7 

mitatat,  m. 

metal  utpauckosawpyH 

metatutneshoaawp,  b. 

8 

medoawe,  J.;   raitas- 

aahipeyjik,  k.  ;  mitas- 

aahi  nij  mitasaoeh,  k. 

Boeh,  K. 

soeh 

9 

kwetch 

mitawvi 

10 

miUiuoo 

mitasso  ashe  pej  gik 

mitasaoo  aahi  ninah 

IJ 

pojouguIoDg 

asboapay  ook 

ashoneeah 

12 

ptolu,  B. 

chelnacut,  b. 

cheltaboo,  b. 

13 

neqdensk 

14 

mtara 

negffdankiro 
nabo  nequt 

nisannkao 

15 

puik 

naboneeae 

16 

piuck 

piacknabna  qait 

piucknab  neeae 

17 

mtannit,  h. 

ngutt  tankau 

niachankau 

18 
19 

payac  ^  pauDk,  w. 
teUen 

napan  naqaut 
tellen  woak  n'gatti 

napaweea 
tellen  woakniaha 

20 

niillah 

ahtzickquit 

ahtz  naeez  ^ 

21 

matataweh,  v. 

motaalBwehngoota- 

motaatsweh  nujaaaeh. 

Beh»  T. 

T. 

22 

mitaUoni 

mitatfloui  nicoteatsi 

23 

metathwe,  w.  d. 

metathwe,  kitenegote, 

metathwe,  kiteneah- 

24 

kweechah 

J. 
nekoleneasaah 

wa,  J. 
neaheneaaoah 

25 

matawtaWi  w.  d. 

neekoattaynay 

neesbinnay 

V.  26 

aughsagh 

asaan  escate  eacarhet. 

aaaanteni  eacarhet,  H. 

27 

weeajhrlih,  d. 

H. 

oobskohyahwurrhleh, 

tekkehninhyahwnrrh- 

D. 

lih,i« 

28 

wasflhe 

wasshe  skata  gachera 

tekeni 

29 

wushaffh,  D. 

30 
31 
32 

woyehti,  t.  j. 

huacat  iawakli,  t.  j. 

teghin  iawahli,  t.  j. 

washa 

urteskahr 

dekaneakahr 

VI.  33 

kahapahni 

jhinkherashonee,  l. 

nopeashonee,  l. 

34 

wiketshlmani,  c. 

ake^  wabjeetah,  c. 

ake^  nompah,  4*<^.,  o. 

35 

akaiong  jin 

akamopa 

36 

g6d&h  bonah 
krabra 

gmilchti  aghhem,  ^c. 

gnonnepah  agheni^  4^. 

37 

augre  minche 

augre  nombaughwa 

38 

kraibainuh 

agenneeyonkai 

agenneenowai 

39 

kraibaira 

agareemee 

agareenumba 

40 

peeragas 

apeelemoisao 

apeenoopah 

VII.  41 

pechuna 

pechuna  dupa  hokau 

pechuna  napurra  hok- 

VIII.  42 

uhakohhih.  askahi 

sahdoo,  B. 

au 
talatii 

IX.  43 

44 

X.  45 

pokoliy  c. 

auachofa,  c. 

auatuklo,  c. 

pahlea 

pahlen  homginda  lag- 

XI.  46 

*tthklahpee,  d. 

wen 

XII.  47 

okwah 

, 

XIII.  48 

neuane 

cooBCosnawa 

coawacoanofl 

XIV.  49 
XV.  50 

heihitie 
heiasiga 
behnehaogh. 

houffopateniche 
halkhannik 

hupanpateniche 
halkhappalat 
10  and  2 

XVI.  51 

10  and  1 

XVII.  52 

looksheeree 

aakoolookaheeree 

peetkooshooaheeiee 

tviu.  63 

oopan 

VOL.  II. 
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TWMTY. 

Thirty. 

One  Hundrkd. 

I.  1 

2 

3 
II.    4 

III.  5 
6 

IV.  7 
8 
9 

10 
11 

zeliootna 
notwonnezy 
naghurcbanothaa 
nesitteno,  h. 
nigetanan,  v. 
ninjitouz 
ninsh  tannah 
neesbooleenoo 

nishtomitteno,  h. 
niswois  mitanan,  m. 

nisBweymitannah 
neestooleenoo 

metalutto  mittenoy  h. 
ningoutwak,  m. 
niugotwak 
mitasBo  mitannah 
pavakooloonootaioo- 

loonoo 
kachkvmUfaiar 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

V.  26 
27 

28 

29 
30 
31 
32 
VI.  33 
34 

35 

tabouickka 

nechicfaka 

nisineski 

neesneechaff 

neesneechick 

tBineske 
nisbwinechag,  c. 

negvdategve 
nequt  passukoog,  c. 
nquit  paw  suck 

neesun  chog 
nischinakhki 
nee-e  smittah 
nishemotaneh,  t. 
misoumatena 
neesbwateelueke,  j- 

sowunchoff 
nakbinakhki 
supoockskay' 
nsumateneh,  t. 
hisBoimetena 
nithwabetueke,  j. 

noquut  pasit , 
guttapakhki 
weenibakisBana 
gotohkueh|  t. 
nicotoaqeh 
tepawa,  j. 

neeahinno  meetahah- 

Uh 
tendeitawaughsa 
toowabBun,  d. 

twasahe 

tawuBbah,  d. 

tab 
shaighkawaughsa 
ohsonnihwahBun,  o. 

achflo  ne  waBshe 

shine wushah,  d. 
haseniwaB,  t.  j. 

neekoattowauk 

scuiemaingarwe 
oohskohtowenyaow- 

weh,  D. 
wasshe  newasBhe :  ob- 

kaU 
taweuyoha,  d. 
wadeuo  newa«,  t.  j. 

dewartha  unteskahr 

aiBenee  wana 

kahanthree 

wiketsheemanee  nom- 

pah 
wekcheminehnonpah 

wiketsheemanee  yah- 

manee,  c. 
wekcheminuhyamee- 

nee 

opoonghay,  c. 
opanghai 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

VII.  41 

VIII.  42 

IX.  43 

44 

X.  45 

XI.  46 

XII.  47 

XIII.  48 

XIV.  49 
XV.  60 

XVI.  51 
XVII.  52 
xviii.  53 

gedehbonah  nounepah 
augre  crabrah 
kraibainuhnowai 
kraibairanoniba 
noopahpeeragaa 
pechuna  napurra 
talaw  Bkawhi 
pokoli  tuklo,  c. 

o.  dagheni,  ^. 

kraibaimuhtanee 

kraibairabeenee 

nameeapeeragas 

tsaw  a  skaw  i 
pokoli  tuchina,  c. 

o.  bib 

crabrahughtongah 
kraibainuh  hoyong 
kraibairrahcemee 
peeragasichteo  et 
pechu-hahruh 
askawhitfluqui 
tahlepa  achofa,  c. 

pahlenhokgolen 

pahluytutchanin,  c. 

choopki  homgin 

okapoo 

neuanienagaB 

beihitichupan 

halkbeissign 

beniahbeta,  s. 

peetouoo 

coeBCoeflnaBs 
heihitie  kahitie 
heisBiffnlatt 
beniahahhou,  8. 
loksheereeweetouoo 

poopwitahn 

coescoesikineBB 

puppe  hougo 

hehinpoon 

wistahiasbogh 

Bheekookihtaroo 
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J.   1 

2 

3 

II.     4 

III.  5 
6 

IV.  7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 

18 
19 

20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 


•     V.  26 
27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

vi.  33 

34 

35 
36 
37 
38 
39 

40 
VII.  41 

viii.  42 

IX.  43 

44 

X.  45 

XI.  46 

XII.  47 

XIII.  48 

XIV.  49 
XV.  50 

zvi.  51 
XVII.  52 

XVIII.  53 


Thousahd. 


metatutotutto  mitteno, 

H. 

kitchiwak,  m. 

mitaswak 

mitassoo  mitaasoo  mi- 

tannah 
mashtapayakooloonoO' 

tatooloonoo 
peedoontellenahn,  o. 

negrgdamkiraki 

nquit  muttanougawog 

nquittemittannug 


kitapakhki,  tellentkha- 

rakhki 
muttahtashakissana 
raoto  atsuohkueh,  t. 

mittahsoak 
metalhwe  tepawa,  j. 


assen  atteuoignauoy  ,H . 
towenjaowwehtsere* 

alahsuhn,  d. 
wasshe  netwcenniawe 

wushahnuntaweujo- 

ha,  D. 
oyalito  waniawi,  t.  j. 

unteyoasthree 


kokat  opoonghay, c. 


kraikainuhhoyong 
kraibai  raheemeetouga- 

honjai 
peereffasichtee  etaca 
pechuhahruh  eeksuh 

namohah 
aska  yungli 

tahlepa  sipokmachofa, 


choopkikltlako 

pooptalshel 
quosquospanis 
puppehachinediata 
neninponiolish 
himi  behnehaagh 
petkoahoorarolokshe  • 
retsaeekah 


To  Eat. 


tainmooawoke,  (Jie) 

aehadlooik 

nga 

tassischiu^  Dlalkat 


wissmee,  h. 

weesinni,  (Ae),  8. 

wissin 

mejeahou,  (/) 

migicbi,  (/) 

nemitaeBi,  (7) 
mechinat,  c. 
meitch,  {imp.) 
n'meze,  (/),  sch. 


meetsee 
nioussiDi,  (/),  v. 

mirnaci 

wethane,  (lie),  w.  d'. 

meecheesheenoon 


hon^auhoBh,(Ae!),w.  d. 
hottihkoonihy  d. 

iraunteconi 

wauuntakone,  d. 


uDtchore 
waurootsheenukshoo- 

noo,  (he)y  w.  d. 
uota,  (Ac),  w.  D. 

uahnohmmgleh 
wanumbra 


marontay 
noyah 

ahlestahyanghungs- 

kah,  (A«),  B. 
impa 


hombuscha 

kimpoako 
okeaeh 
nencuche 
iatt 
dehashnowya,  s. 


To  Drink. 


immiekmoke,  (he) 
eemoon 

nutnuu 


ininnikwai,  (A«),  s. 
minnekwain,  (irwp.)^  s. 
minikwey 

mench,  {drink) 

shamouang,  {drink)  ^  g. 

negad«s8emi|  (7) 
nootattam,  (/),  c. 
wuttatash 
meiinahn,(/Aat)e),  sch. 

menneen 

minnih 

nemene,  (/),  v.;  may- 

engeh,  (Ac),  w.  d. 
ninicene 
manwoh,  (Ae),  w.  d. 

menainun,  {imp.),  j. ; 
menoowon,  (Ac),  w. 

D. 

erayhrah,  (Ac),  w,  d. 
ichnilkeeuh,  d. 

echnekichre ;  wachue- 

kichre 
wauanigaah,  d. 


ararher 

wauratsh  kantsheyoi, 

(Ac),  w.  D. 
heeiatekaupeketa^Ac), 

w.  D. 

datton 
Debnatoh 


beedeehee 
korookBa 

ahdetahakah,  (Ac),  b. 

iahko 

iskuscha 

pokoo 

nana 

katche 

ue  amen,  (7) 

yoyakkafa,  s. 
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To  Ron. 

To  Damce. 

To  Go. 

1.  1 

akpayuke  poke,  (he) 

moaiek  poke,  {he) 

annee,  altee,  (imp.) 

2 

akparakluk 

innooret 

illiwallQk 

3 

II.    4 

kai  maga,  k. 
uga  talkius 

agulagolta,  k. 

III.  5 
6 

IV.  7 

natetah 

pemepft  ow,  h. 
che-pemebattoar,  j. 

nemotoo,  b. 

ketotam,  h. 

8 

9 

10 

neemi,  (Jie),  s. 

cha-mahchaht,  J. 

pitchibat 

nimi 

tija,  (by  land)  ;  himis- 

11 
12 
13 
14 

kah,  (by  water) 

poghjeebe,  (/),  b. 
quaskkoo 
nekesvsse,  (7) 

amalkag,  (/) 

nepemega,  (/) 
pummukonat,  c. 

neniantse,  (I  go  away) 

15 

quogqueenat,  c. 

moncheemat,  c. 

16 

quaquish,  (imp.) 

mauchie,  anniltui,  (Ae 
is^ont) 

17 

n'pumm8e,(/),(?),  sch. 

pumissoo,  (he  goes),  x. 

18 

quayees 
geskbamehellan 

19 

genlkehn 

pommissin 

20 

untom  (ho)  waish 

zdocumb 

21 

mamikwingeb,  t. 

nanuiningeh 

marcheewawh,  (Ae),w, 

22 

D. 

niarob 

23 
24 

hawoh,  (he),  w.  D. 

25 

mahcheeahnoon ; 
eshewe,  (he),  vt.it. 

V.  26 

eereh,  (Ac^,  d. 
teeootbabnoch,  d. 

27 

teeorelachlaht,  d. 

noohlhacb,  d. 

28 

agobawissare,  (in  a 
can) 

29 
30 

outeuhtaute,  d. 

teoantyuoh,  d. 

wauubtanete,  d. 

31 
32 

sarioka 

Ti.  33 

t8beekayrayno,(A«),w. 
J}, 

34 
35 
36 

doozakon 

wacheepe,  (subst.),  u. 

hiaqueta,  (he),  w.  d. 

tonih 

ajah 

37 
38 

tauneh 

watcha 

mogrenah 

39 
40 

teereeah 

VII.  41 

tereeksera 

barreeda 

koreda 

VIII.  42 

ahdetbe,  (he),  b. 

ahleskeab,  b. 

abe,  B. 

IX.  43 

chaffii 

hilihla 

la 

44 

X.  45 

flitkuscha 

punabuscha,  d.  m. 

aguy,c. 

XI.  46 

XII.  47 

kwalneskook 

xiii.  48 

hehi 

nasan 

XIV.  49 

nonthie 

tiamte 

XV.  50 

insthak 

piggb 

lisb 

XVI.  51 

yowijah,  b. 

youayshan,  s. 

XVII.  62 

XVIII.  53 
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II. 
III. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


23 


25 
V.  26 

27 

28 
29 
30 
•  31 
32 
VI.  33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

VII.  41 

VIII.  42 

IX.  43 

44 

z.  45 

XT.  46 

XII.  47 

XIII.  48 

XIV.  49 
XV.  50 

XVI.  51 
XVII.  52 
XVIII.  53 


To  SiMo. 


imniek  poke,  {he) 

poodooaff&r 

atuchtak 

atchin 

necummoon,  h. 
nugamoo,  (he),  s. 


nekahmoo 
kedebegoiey,  (/) 

neki»ahad«,  (i) 
ketoohumonat,  c. 

nachgo  cbenia,(/)|  sch 

alunsin 
Duckubdwh 
nahiniDggeh,  t. 

nacamohok 


neekaameenoon 

torouie,  h. 

kurluhhnoh,  d. 
joruchwachqua 
wauantamidah,  d 


To  Slsep. 


dowompe,  m. 
hukkab 


mana 

dakahnogeah,  b. 
tulloa 

7arhigabnscha,,D.  m. 


havetoo 

tekechanqainete 
iok 
yioniow,  s. 


seenik  poke,  (A^;) 
tahiniktukka,  (to) 

nogagoBtani 
namistee 

nepan,  h. 

neeba,  (Ae),  s. ;  nip- 
pan,  m. 

nipaw 

nebat,  (i) 

nekasi,  (/) 
kau-enat|  c. 
kukkouene,  (imp,) 
ngaw^,  (I),  8CH. 

gauwin 

nupp 

neepawawh,  (he  is 

iuUep),  w.  D. 
ne  essa 
napawoh,  (he  is 

asleep)  y  w.  n. 

napahwe  ehauyom,  (he 
\s  asleep),  w.  d. 

hootauauwee,  (he  is) 
w.  D. 

yihkootos,  d. 

agotawi 

wanubgoteh,  d. 

kertus 
naununkshoono,  (he  is 

asleep) 
hayschtima,  w.  d. 

jon 
aahelnbrah 


hemoda 
gablehah,  b. 
nuae 

nognbuflcha 

nanSle 

ohaha  - 
oi 
yodekah,  s. 


To  SrxAK. 


okak  poke,  (he) 

nucheilnuk 
yaltuck 

athimetakconae,  h. 
keegido,  (he),  s. 

galoolau 

]Le]«giiiik 

nekerwri,  (I) 
kettookonat,  c. 
kuttokaah,  (tn^.) 


aptoneen  . 
nekittowaa 
kilakawinggeh,  v. 

karoaai 


keekitteenoon 
atakia 

thowabninnihgun,  d. 
siuhneut,  s. 

waaweka 

eap,  M. 

jeh 

obraka,  obraka 


deedah,  (to  talk) 
nedaukwunada 
gahwonehab,  b. 
unnold,  (to  teU) 

pooinyny,  c. 


cocheck 
nechibache 
kou 
yokeyanaba,  s. 
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To  Sxs. 

To  LovB. 

To  Kill. 

3 

tokoo  poke,  {he) 

schkaaka,  k. 

11.    4 

natlaachige 

Doneajestjut 

tflhitnak 

III.    5 
6 

IT.     7 

neetlen 

quisee,  or,  kanecbee 

wabam,  h. 

sakebow,  B. 

Depahow,  h. 

8 

wabuma,  (he),  s. 

oaa^iaan,  (she,  he  loves 

cbeDisaaut,  J. ;  nisbi- 

9 
10 

him),  8. 

woes,  H. 

wabemo 

eakia 

niflsa 

11 

cbacheeten 

12 
13 
14 

nenak,  (/) 

kijalk,  0. 

nenamibve,  (/) 

nemvsaantezin,  (/,  him, 
womoausi&eat,  c. 

nenirke,  (I) 

15 

naamnnat 

nisbekonat,  c. 

16 

kekineas,  (see  here) 

cowammaiingh,  (I  love 
n*tacbwannen,  (/), 

nissniBooke,  (kUC) 

17 

nia  Bamen,  (i),  sch. 

18 

sell. 

wobnai 

19 

Deinen 

aboolan 

nibiltan 

20 

nwummoi 

nepoickttow 
n'donggaub,  w.  D. 

SI 

naunabawawy  (/««e 

n*tabpalaw,  (//<we 

him)f  w.  D. 

AtJIl),  W.  D. 

22 

ndankia 

23 

nanawoh,  (/  see  him), 

namanwalamab,  (Ilove 

nnneiiudi,(rkiahim), 

W.  D. 

him),  w.  D. 

W.  D. 

24 

25 

naoaunwau,  (/  see 

natawpaunow,  (/  love 

nananchoowi  (/  kill 

him)f  w.  D. 

him),  w.  D. 

him),  w.  D. 

V.  26 

eebayenk,  (I  see  him) j 

eendooroobquob,  (/ 

aureezbae,  (do.),  w.  d. 

W.  D. 

love  him) 

27 

yoontkahthooae,  d. 

onooett,  (love),  p. 

koowunrblieu,  d. 

28 

Bchungara,  stenscbob 

29 
30 
31 

waunutkothoo,  d. 

onooity  (love),  p. 

wauoandodeo,  d. 

jainorubkwbaa,  (love) 

32 

waskebee 

tatcbadanuste 

nrtatreeyou 

VI.  33 

abtsbahno,  (/  see  him). 

wokhattaybabDO,  (I 

faybabno,  (IkiU  him), 

W.  D. 

love  him),  w.  d. 

W.  D. 

34 

waumadaka,  {I  see 

wahiscbeeng,  (I),  c. 

wbaqueta,(/A^Z  Aim) 

35 

him)f  w.  D. 

W.  D. 

36 

37 

eelalee,  (I  see  him),  c. 

lainksba  combia,  (/ 

tcbarlee,(/i^Am),c. 

38 

love  him),  c. 

39 

40 

taha 

TII.  41 

kawneda 

nummosara 

eekwab 

Yiu.  42 

abgowahtehah,  b. 

oogawbah,  b. 

ahdabbebah,  B. 

IX.  43 
^    44 
X.  45 

piBsa 

blaboe 

ubb€ 

higiebiucbai  d.  m. 

immnjayblaj,  c. 

ill^choBcba 

XI.  46 

XII.  47 

appawa 

xm.  48 

watuck 

coetan 

yoeick 
kaait  acbe 

xiT.  49 

hammi 

nekippe 

XT.  50 

bin 

shot 

namma 

XYI.  61 

yoiba,8. 

yonowanote,  s. 

yokay,  s. 

XTii.  52 

XTiii.  53 
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I.  1 

2 

3 

II.  4 

III.  5 

6 

IT.  7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
V.  26 
27 


To  Walk. 


pehuke  poke,  (he) 
peeshooktuk 


niyak 

pemotaow,  h. 
pemouflsai,  m. 

pimoosseh 
toomooteeow,  (i) 
pomieiy  (/) 

nepemvsse,  (I) 
pomishonat 


animsoak,  (th&y\  (?),  sen. 
oopumusah,  w. 
aknpamfliii 

pompalawawh,  (he),  w.  d. 

pamota,  or,  ketotha,  (A«),w.] 

paupaumonney  wiBf  {he),  w.  i 
ereh,  (he  tbaUcs),  w.  d. 
yewtunteeoouggo,  d. 


28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
VI.  33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

VII.  41 

Tin.  42 

IX.  43 

44 

X.  45 

XI.  46 

XII.  47 

XIII.  48 

xiT.  49 

XT.  50 

XTI.  51 

XTii.  52 
XTiii.  53 


To  Walk. 


wauuhtanete 


mauneeimkshoonoo,  (he), 
manueoi  {he),  w.  d. 


monih 
ogaahah 


eewahna 
adohah,  b. 
nowa 

yahkahbuflcha 

naktik 
enacoot 


tish 
yoyah,  a. 
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or 
SIXTEEN  TRIBES. 


Man 

Woman 

Father 

Mother 

Son 

Daughter 

Head 

Hair 

Ear 

Eye 

Jfose 

Mouth 

Tongue 


Ha 

Fingers 

Feet 

Blood 

House 

Axe 

Knife 

Shoes 

Sky 

Sun 

Moon 

Star 

Bay 

Mght 

Fire 

Water 

Bain 

Snow 

Earth 

River 

Stone 

Tree 

Flesh 

Dog 

Fish 

White 

Black 

Red 

I 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Seven 

JEight 

Mne 

Ten 


I.  (a). 
Greenland. 


innuk 

arnak 

attatak 

annanak 

ernek 

panik 

niakuk 

nyak 

suit 

inik 

kingak 

kannek 

okak 

kiutit,  (pi) 

arkseit 

tirkeht 

isiket 

iglo 

savik 

killak 

ajut 

anningat 


alUt 

ingnek 
iniek 


nana 
ujasak 


aanga 
attausek 
arlaek 
pingajuak 


tellimat 

arbouek 

arlekh 

arbouek  pingaint 

kollinlloet 

koUit 


I.  (b). 
Kadiak. 


ehuk 

afiranak 

adaga 


naskok 

nojet 

tahijun 

inalak 

kinaga 

agonok,  (oo) 

cEudjt,  (pi.) 

eshet,  (jyorton) 

swaana 

igugu 

auk 

oolak^  (oo) 

kamelak,  (oo) 

keUok 
agadak,  (oo) 
toogehda,  (oo) 

aganok 

unjak 

knok 

mooe,  (M'orton)  ' 

annju 
nuna 
kuik 


kawychly 

attauden 

aalcha 

pingaawak 

atamik 

talimik 

aghoiljujun 

malcbonghin 

entjujun 

kufn^haen 

kulen 


IV.  (.^). 
Algonkins. 
M'Kenzie. 


mini, 
ecbquoia 
nossai,  (mv) 
nigai,  (my) 
nigouissess,  (my) 
nidanias,  (my) 
ochitigoine 
winessis 
otawagane,  (pi.) 
oakingick,  (pL) 
ochengewane 
otonne 
otainani 
nibit,  (my,  pi.) 

ninidginea 

misquol 

wigiwam 

wawagwette 


kijis 

anang 

kikigatte 

dibickawte 

flcoutay 

nipei 

kimiwoini 

soquipo 

acnki 

aipi 

miticoum 

animouae 

kicons ;  namain,  (stur- 
geon) 
wab'iBca 


pecheik 

nige 

niswois 

neau 

nanan 

nigouta  waawoia 

nigi  waawois 

she  waawoie 

shan  waawois 

mit  aiswoif 
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IT.  (e). 

IV.  (g). 

IV.  (12  |J). 

Chippewats. 

SCOFFIES. 

SOURK^UOIS. 

J.  Long. 

Man 

mnne« 

naabouh 

metaboujou 

Woman 

equoj 

schow 

meboujou 

Father 

nocey 

noutowwee,  (my) 

nouchich 

MaUter 

ningay 

neekowowwee 

nekich 

San 

janis 

moosnichen 

nekouis 

Daughter 
Head 

indougway 

meenianish 

netouch 

eshtergoan 

oostookoohan 

menougi 

Hair 

lissy    . 

teepishquouhn 

mouza^^m 

Ear 

nondawar 

Bkdoagan 

Eye 

wiskinky 

nepeguigoar,  (pi.) 
chichkon 

Jrose 

yotch 

Mouth 

nieessey 

meton 

Tongue 

OOtOQ 

eelayleenee 

nirnou 

Tooth 

weeeepich,  (pi) 
meBticnee 

nebidre 

Hand 

armochee 

nepeden,  (pi.) 

Fingers 

argatso 

nemelacheech 

troegen,  ^l.y 

Feet 

ozett 

meshetch 

nechit 

Blood 

misquy 

House 

wigwaun 

tookBheeechwa 

oua^oan 

Axe 

warcockquoite 

chimboutahgan 

temiegen 

Knife 

mokoman 

monkooman 

houagan 

Shoes 

maukisflin 

masteBhun 

mekezen 

Sku 

eshpca 

walk 

ouajek 

Sun 

geesseBsey 

beeshoon 

acbtek 

Moon 

geezUB 

leepeeshowbeeBhum 

kinch  kiminau 

Star 

annunk 

woochaliaykatak,  (pi.) 

kerkosetch 

Day 

ogunnegat 

jeeehekow 

Mght 

debbikat 

tapishkakow 
Bchkootow 

Fife 

scotay 

bouktou 

Water 

nippee 

nepee 

chabaaan 

Rain 

kimmeewan 

shooaliBoomoon 

• 

Snow 

going 

koonah 

Earth 

mattoyash 

mishoowemmah 

megamingo 

River 

seepee 

sheep 

Stone 

assin 

asheenee 

knoudou 

Tree 

meeteek 

meBhtooqaah  * 

kemouch,  (wood) 

FUsh 

weasa 

Dog 
Fish 

anim 

attubh 

kegonce 

namesh 

White 

wnrbishcar 

wahpou 

Black 

mackcutly 

willeepou 

JRed 

misquitty 

maykepou 

I 

nin 

locotaage 

One 

payshik 

payook 

negout 

Two 

neeah 

neeheeBh 

Ubo 

Three 

nesswoy 

mesht 

chicht 

Four 

neon 

nowh 

neou 

Five 

nam  an 

patajstaeh    ^ 

nan 

Six 

nequtwosswoy 

paymabchwan 

kamachin 

Seven 

neeshflwoBBwoy 

neeshoaaflhoo 

eroeguenik 

Eight 

BWOBWOy 

ni^Bto  hasbv>'g 

meguemorchin        ^ 
echkonadek 

i                          JVine 

shangoBBWoy 

nawahashang 

Ten 

metoBBWoy 

payahouloonoa 

matren 

VOL. 
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Wifman 
Fathtr 

Son 

Daughitr 

Head 

Bair 

Eat 

Jyqh 
MoiUh 
Tongue 
•  Tooth 
Hand     . 
Fingers 

Feet 

Blood 

House 

jSxe 

Knife 

Shoes 

Sky 

Sun 

Moon 

Star 

Day 

J^xght 

Fire 

Water 

Bain 

Snow 

Earth 

JRiver 

Stone 

Tree 

Flesh 

Dog 

Fish 

White 

Black 

Red 

I 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 

8ev€n 

Eight 

JiSu 

Ten 


Pbsobscutb. 
■anumba . 

nmitunqais,  (my) 
ni-igous,  i^y) 


wootap   . 


peabol 


yantosanti 


wBotal 

wigwam 

Bakwok 
mokaisflonal 

spump  keeg,  (ahove) 

keesus 

neebunaet 

watoaasBO 

keesoak 

nipongi,  g. 

ikatCa,  o. 

nappi,  o. 

sugaton 

wasaanla 

kee 

seiboo 

penopsk 


allamouB 

namis 

wompigan 

meossawegan 

mquigan 

neah 

pesQoki  G. 

neise,  o. 

nass 

yau 

palenusk,  g. 

nquittance 

tombooance 

gannsuk 

norewee 

matalah,  o. 


IT.  (15  «. 

I^sw  Enolaitd. 

Wood. 


IT.    (h). 
MiNBI. 


ganiHip   " 
sqttaw 
noeshow 
Bitka 

iaunais,  (my) 
bequoque 
lae^eig 
tona|(U8,  (jtl.) 
skeaiccoa,  (pL) 
taatchanne 

whenan 
nepeteis,  (pi.) 
nitchicke 
genefauncke,  (the  fore 

finger) 
seat,  (stng.) 
squehincke 
wigwam 

et  chosiucke 
mawcQB  flinuB,  (a  pair 
of  shoes) 

cone 
appaiue 

weitag  cone,  (a  clear 
day) 


nippa 


wompey 

sqai 

kean 

aquit 

nees 

nis 

toaw 

abbena 

ocqainta 

enotta 

Bonaske 

aBsaquoquin 

piocke 


lenno 
ochqaeu 


wiluBtican 

weicheken 

wichtawak 

wiiBchglnquall 

wichkiwon 

w'doon 

wilanno 

wichpity  (sing.) 

wanachk 


wichgat,  (sing.) 
mochcuon 
wichquoam 
tamhican 

machkBen 


gischuch 
nipahump 
alank 
gieschku 

tpocheu 

tendeu 

nibv 

Bochkellaan 

guhn 

achgi 

sipu 

achfliin 

michtuk 

oiooB 

alum 

namees 

opefa 

nesffeek 

machkBU 

ni 

gulU 

niskha 

nakha 

newa 

nulan 

guttash 

niBhoash 

kfaaaah 

noweli 

wimbat 
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Sankhicars. 


renoesy  (male) 
orquoywe 


wyer 

mytrach 

hjUrwak 

■cfainquoj 

wkj  wan 

toonne 

wyeranou 

wypyt 

rinflkan,  (jd.) 
mohocht 


tinteywe 
empye 
floukeree 
wynoywee 


hitteoke 
aram 


eotU 


wyw 
parenagh 
eottaah 
nyasaa 

gechaa 
peacon 
Urrtn 


IT.  (19y). 
New  SwKDEif. 


renappi 

aqucBo 

nwk 

anna,  kakasa 

nissianos 

nissianusV 

wijr,  hwijl 

myrach 

hittaok 

■chinck 

wikijwan 

twn 

hj^rano 

wippit 

nacn 

loenskan 

zot 

mock 

wickwmen 

tamahickan 

paxickan 

sippack  (?) 

hoeqocesong 
chifliogh 
nippe  chissogh 
arank,  (pL) 
oppan 

boquickan 
tcBnda 

bij 

Buckra 
kaun 
hackin|r 

BippuBsing,  (smaU 
rivtr) 

hoBttog 
iwB,  motiB 
arom  ' 
lamoeOBB 
wopoBck 

maokoeck 
nijr  (?) 
oiutU 


naeha 
ncBuwo 
pareenaoh 
oiottaa 


haaa 

poMchim 

thcBren 


ki 

achlo^et 
is ;  achei«6h 
achtl% 
Achgit  . 


achBan 
aehflsachau 
mchkttfc 
c^awak   - 

achke 

tutlejut 

achju 

achtBchin 

achkuBBO 

ikoBi 

an 

tlilta 
tiiU 

kuwa 
kakan 
taBB 

Jcutchanaga 
kejawaja 

cha-anna 

kan 

in ;  chgin 

Bsiu 

tlet 

Uekak 

intak 

to 

tlju^gu 

tligi 

keU 

cbat 

UejetochetO 

tUBchicbetto 

kan 

chat 

Uek 

tocb 

nezk 

taaknn 

kejetBchin 

klet  nBcha, ». 

tacbato  uacbn,  r. 

nesket  oBcba,  b. 

koBcbok,  M. 

tBcbinkaty  r, 


XXV.  (&0). 
NooTicJu  Savjrp. 


checl 
kloot 
noow 
hoom 


tanaa 
towhi 
bapac 

Krpe 
SB€ 

neetBu 

oboop 

ebeecbee 

kookanikaa 


kliflbkia 

makatea 
taawiah,  c, 
cbiltoyek 


aieyak 
oopbelth 
oopbelth 
tortooaa 


eennukBea 

cbabak 

meetla 

queeca 

klattorniBB 


Booebia,  c. 


cbelle,  c. 
aahwank 
attU 


moob 

Boocbab 

nooboo 

attlepoo 

atlabqneltb 

Bawwaakqaeltb* 

byo 
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y.  (26/9). 

X.  (45  /9).      * 

xix,  (54).  ' 

HURONS. 

MUSKHOOBES. 

HawkinB. ' 

WOCCOHS. 

Man 

hooliowoy 

honunnowau    . 

yauhbe,  {Indians) 

Woman 

outsahonne 

hookte 

yecanaa,  (wife) 

Faiher 

aystan 

like 

Mother 

anan 

itchke 

Son 

ouenba 

epoocbe 

Daughter 

ondequiea 

ilchboste 

Bead 

Bcouta 

ecau 

puppe 

Hair 

arochia 

ecuyiflse 

tomme 

Ear 

aboulta 

kuUeo 

J^ose 
Mouth 

acoina 

etotblowau 

aon^ya 
aBoanarenta 

eyuppau 
echookawaa 

. 

Tongue 
Tootk 

dacbia 

tooloasowau 

aschonchia,  (pi) 

enoote 

Hand 

afaouressa 

inketapiks 

Fingers 

eyin^ria 

inkewesaugan 
letaapiksy  {sing,) 

Feet     ' 

acbita 

. 

Blood 

angoa 

echatau 

House 

ganoochia 

cboko 

ouke 

Jixe 

atouhoin 

tamittta  winnik 

Knife 

andahia 

wee 

Shoes 

arasaion 

weekesfloo 

Sky 

soota 

Sun 

andicha 

nittanbaBce 

wintaparre 

Moon 

andicba 

nilthil 

Star 

tochion,  (pi.) 

cooUoocbombau 

wattapi  untaker 
waukbaway 

Day 

oorheuha 

nittau 

Mght 

aaontey 

niltble 

yantoba 

Fire 

atoisU 

totecub 

yau 

Water 

aouen 

wewau 

ejau 

Rain 

youdot 

oo«ke 

yawowa 

Snow 

onienta 

etootetblucco 

Earth 

oudeebra 

ecunnau 

River 

eindaubaein 

wetbako 

Stone 

ariesto 

cbatto 

IVee 

tarby 

itto 

yonne,  (wood) 

Flesh. 

apiasowau 

F^ 

gaguenon 

taubbe 

ahointa 

tblotlo 

yaconne 

White 

onienta 

hntke 

waurraupa 

Black 

Bienata 

luste 

yabtestea 

Red 

oisichtaye 

Tbate 

yauta 

I 

dick 

aune 

One 

escate 

humma 

tonne 

Two 

teni 

bucco 

numperre 

Three 

bachin 

tutcbe 

nammee 

Four 

dtc 

oBete 

pannuin  ponna 

Five  . 

onycbe 

cbftke 

webtau 

Six 

boudabea 

epa 

issto 

Seven 

aotaret 

cooloopa 

nomisflau 

Eight 
Jfnu 

atteret 

cbenepl 

napnu 

necbon 

oaetappa 

w^ibere 

Ten 

asaan 

I* 

uona  noponne 
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Rapid,  or  Fall 

XXI.  (66.) 

• 

Black  Feet. 

IWDlAiifi. 

i'y^          ^ 

nunnecsoon 

wap-piB-pey 

Stockings 

nunaorior 

at-chis 

Skiu 

neweedthuit 

e-stoke-  so-char^m 

Tohaeee^pe 

warth 
pechouon 

es-to*un;  stoo-an^R. 
ar-qut^in-e-man 

Hat 

tiuitteter 

as-che-mo-gan 

Pair  of  skoes 

nubooner 

atch-ee-kla 

Tobacco 

cheesouoti 

pis-tar-can;  peestahkan, ». 

RMU^ 

aa-chif-tau 

Gun 

cutsier 

nar-ioi 

Brandy  or  rum 

nuts 

Gunpowder 

hidther 

chatch-o-patch ;  saasoopata,  it. 

BaU 

cutsiernotce 

au-wauk-so-bon 

HaUhoi 

ohenorce 

kuk-sar-keen 

FiU 

oherer 

she-shar-ne-ter 

Dog 

hudther 

am^-tou 

Fire 

ysitter 

is-cbey 

Jirrovi 

utceee 

ap-pis-sey 

Bow 

bart 

kits-nar-mi ;  nanm^R. 

Pot 

iaaann 

meek-shim-no-coce 

BeaJg 

cttnarltu 

com-on-e-cris-to-Hian ;  meenee,  r. 

Cloth 

nauodthiu 

shic-a-pis-vhey 

Horse 

waucehoth 

pin-ne-cho-me-tar ;  peim&koiiut,  b. 

KettU 

majaatianau 

is-key 

Shot 

chachachionoche 

ar-sope-sey 

Ice  Chisel 

tfaouwau 

sum-mo-to-ke-mar-chif 

Handkerchuf 

same  as  shirt 

no- kin 

Scraper 
Comb 

wonut 

match-ee-cun 

chariuhay 
nodethpth 

mar-ke-kin-arch 

Pair  of  mittens 

no-chich«y 

Paint,  i.  e.  vermiUon 

naolthi^rino 

au-Bun 

Awl 

bay 

mo-kis ;  moohksee,  r. 

Rings 

thaithetean 

sap-pe-kin-is-cho-sin 
▼ts-kin-ner 

neiiis 

One 

karci 

tokes-cum 

Two 

neece 

nar-tokes-cam 

Three 

narce 

no-bokcs-Gum 

Four 

nean 

ne-swe-um           ^' 

Fioe 

yautune 

ne-sit-twi    . 
nay 

Six 

neteartuce 

Seven 

nesartace 

kits-ic 

Eight 
Mne 

narswartuce 

nar-nee-swe-um 

anhaibetwartuce 

pick-see 
kee-pey 

Ten 

mettartuce 

Buffalo 

eeninee,  r.                         ^ 

Beaver 

keetstAkee,  r. 

Fat 

poommees,  r. 

Good 

ahseeu,  r. 

Jfo 

•aw,R. 

Cold,  (it  is) 

stwee,  R. 

Give  me 

cookkeet,  r. 

I  have  none 

misstapoot,  r.                                ^ 
kat  OBt  sits,  R. 

Come  here 

pooksapoot,  R. 
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Eye 

Pair  of  stockings 

Shirt  ^ 

Kmfe 

Tobaeeo-pipe 

Hat 

Pair  qf  shoes 

Tobacco 

JiabbU 

Oun 

Brandy  or  rum 

OunpotodfT 

BaU 

Hatchet 

FUe 

Dog 

Fire 

Jirrow 

Bow 

Pot 

Beads 

Cloth 

Horse 

KettU 

Shot 

Ice  Chisel 

Handkerchirf 

Sera 


Pair  qf  mittens 

Painty  L  e.  MtrmtUcn 

Awl 

Rings 

PowdsT'hom 

One 

Tu>o 

Three 

Four 

Fioe 

Six 

Seven 

Eight 

JWiM 

Ten 


III. 

SUSSEE 


(c.) 

iMOIANS. 


senouwoh 

sistler 

sichowecher 

marsh 

mistutey 

■iscan 
mecutchiner 

tiltetha 

to 

tiltethetnser 

tilthethetannj 

chilthe 

tiltetheteooiej 

tlej 

coo 

hiltunney 

tamey 

▼cechitler 
chewesey 
checfaenuntoer 


seesnler 

vwiltwey 

characeechey 

seuteeser 

Ytieleecher 

cbalthe 

■eelarotamy 

▼ttegar 

vkkeer 

taukey 

tachey 

eucelter 

ycetannee 

checheta 

tartitchey 

kekutchee  gar 

can«esenunnee 


AsSII7EPOETUC|  OB  ASSIXTBOIHS. 


ister 
vceker 
ykenoBiBoban 
meen 
chuonobe 
wappau 
huiDp 
chandee 
mustinge 
cbutuDg 
minnewong 
chock  ney 
janjude 
oceopa 
yume 
■hong 
pate 

wauhindip 
intaneep 
emineartaki 
oay 

ahinnunte 
ahugartung 
cfaager 
mugffachude 
pittaBay 
numpimb 
uhindig 


nympindib 

waaahus 

tarbiip 

numsokindar 

tauhay 

ojin 

nomV 

yarmin 

tope 

■tarpt 

sharp 

■harco 

sharknoh 

nampechonk 

weekeeohem 
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Indian 

Man 

Woman 

Father 

Mother      ' 

Husband 

Wife 

Son 

Brother 

Sister 

Hair 

Eye 

Jsose 

Mouth 

Teeth 

Hand 

Feet 

Blood 

House 

Shoes 

Sun 

Moon 

Star 

Snow 

Ftre 

Water 

lee 

River 

Lake 

OUHfd 

Alive 

Cold,  (adj.) 


IV.    (d.)      POTOWOTAMISS. 


neishnawb^ 

neeah 

ukquah 

anna 

navbam 

neowah 

n'gwis 

TCsah 

missah 

winsis 

neskeuRk 

ottocfaasa 

indoan 

webit 

neoinch 

nesit,  (sing,) 

moaqueh 

wigwam 

nitick 

kesifl 

kesis 

anung 

guha 

Bcutah 

nebee 

mucqaam 

seebee 

kisc  hcheku  rnnieh 

winnat,  (it  is) 

timaltissee,  (he  lives) 

kvhtinksinyah 


Warm^(adj.) 

Thou 
He,  she 
We 
You. 

They,  them 
This 
That 
Who 

Yes 
J^o 
One 
Ttoo 
Three 
Four 
Five 
Six 
Seven 
Eight 
Mne 
Ten 
To  eat 
To  go 
To  sleep 
To  see 
To  love 
To  Ml 
To  sit 
To  vMlk 


ketii  nkishshoteh 

neenah 

keen 

weene 

keen,  neen 

keen  wawh 

v^een  wawh 

otah 

oh 

wenneejee,  (sing.) ;   weo 
neenagfee,  (pi.) 

ah 

cho 

n'^odto 

neish 

n'swoah 

nnaeou 

n'jawnun 

n'godto  wattso 

nouk 

Bchwatflo 

shocktao 

metatso 

wissinneh,  (he) 

mahchee,  {he  goes) 

nbehwagh,  (he  is  asleep) 

nwapmmaw,  (/  see  him) 

ntippounaw,  (I  love  him) 

nnisaaw,  (J  ktU  him) 

cheeptahpeh,  (he) 

pimmoseh,  (he  toaUcs) 


IV.  (f.)    Mi4»iS8AaES.     (S.  Barton.) 

God 

mungo  minnato 

Sun 

keeshoo 

Father 

noeau 

Moon 

lenaupe-keeshoo 

Mother 

kukkiB 

Star 

minnato 

Son 

neechaunifls,  (my) 

Land 

nindoh  hockee 

Daughter 

neetaoniM,  (my) 

Water 

nippee 

Man 

sinneeh 

Fire 

scutteh 

Eye 

waskink 

Wood  . 

netaukon 

Hand           \ 

nochkisB  * 

Dog 

nannemoosh 

Belly 

Flesh             ' 

neemooteh,  (my) 

Bread 

beequaassekun 

wigoQsiiah 

I 

nindoh 

IV.  (k.)    Pahpticoes. 


White 

wopposkanmosh 

Six 

whoyeoc 

Red 

miahooek 

Seven 

toppoosh 

Black 

mowcottowosh 

Eight 

nauhattBhshoo 

Axe 

tommahick 

^'•ine 

pachicconck 

Knife 

rigcoeq 

Ten 

cosh 

Tobacco 

hookpau 

King,  Priest 

weroancee,  l. 

Fire 

tinda 

Woman's 

pasoaquenocky  L. 

Water 

nmpe 

town 

Pine-tree 

oonoflsa 

Groundnuts 

tiflwan,  H. 

Jh£ait 
One 

toahshoak* 
nnppin,  (pi.) 
weembdtt 

Wild  pars- 
ed 

habasoon,  h. 
maatoae,  h. 

Two 

aeshinnanh    ' 

IdoU 

kewaaowok 

rArea 

nishwonner 

HeU 

popoguBSO,  H. 

Four 

yaoooker  * 

House 

wigwam 

Five 

amperren 

Shoes 

moggiaon 
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IT.   (i.) 

POWHATTAWS. 

Medicine 

wisoccan,  b. 

Blood 

saw  we  hone 

Incantation 

pawawer,  b. 
husckawy  b. 

Friends 

netoppew 

Yaun^ 
fnen\B  trials 

Enemies 

Aarrapough 

Day 

rarwcosowgh 

Broken 

homonj,  b. 

Sun 

keskowgh 

tnaiz9 

Kight 

toppqough 

Man 

nemarough 

Moon 

nepawweshowglis 

Woman 

crenepo 

Year 

pawpansough 

Boy 

marowanchesso 

Star 

pummahump 

House 

yehawkan,  wigwam,  b. 

Heavens 

osies 

Skins 

matchcor 

God,  Idol 

okee,  kiwasa,  b. 

Shoes 

naockaain 

Petty  gods 

quivoughcosough 
righcomough 

Beds 

tussan 

Death 

Fire  ' 

pokatawor 

I4fe 

kekugh 

Bov> 

attacop 

On9 

aecut 

Arrows 

attonce 

Two 

niugh 

Sword 

monacook 

Three 

nu8S 

Target 

aurooaghhowgh 

Four 

yowgh 

Guns 

pawcussack 

Fiv§ 

parauske 

Axes 

tomahac]^ 
tockahacr 

Six 

comotincl\ 

Pickaxes 

Seven 

toppawoss 

Knives 

pamesack 

flight 

nuaswash 

Shears 

accowpret 

Mne 

kekatawgh 

Pipe 

pawpecon 

Ten 

kaskeke 

^pper 

mattaasin 

Twenty 

niughsapooeksku 

How  nutfiy 

case 

Thirty 
Hundred 

nuBsapooeksku 

WkiUmeial 

vasawaBsin 

neeuttoughtysinottgh 

Woods 

musses 

Chief 

werowanee,  B. 

Leavesjgrass 

attasskusf 

Priest 

cockarouse 

Land 

chepsin 

Grey  Goose 

cobonk 

Stone 

shacquohocan 

Root  to  dye 

musquesperi,  b. 

Watsr 

suckahanna 

red 

Fish 

noughmaas 

Great  Coun- 

matchacomoco, b. 

Stnrsreon 

copotone 

cil 

Flesh 

waghsbaughes 

Temple 

quyoccosan 

T.    (1.) 

Cayuoas. 

God 

hauweneyoo 

Fire 

alakehaa 

Man 

haioenah 
hohah 

1  Water 

oghuacaunnoh 

Mother 

Earth 

owhenjateb 

j/ose 

kaukauhah   . 

River 

kigfahautautta 

enuchsahke 

1  Mountain 

kaunatauta  . 

Teeth         * 

kauojah 

\Meat 

owauhifli 

House 

kaunooughsote 

Dog 

sowaias 

Sun 

kauaughquaw 

Squirrel 

cWfctaago,  T.  *. 

Moon 

kaaaughquaw 

Fish 

pjounU 

Star 

ajisBontah 

I 

ce 

Wind 

kauwelowau,  t.  jr. 

Thau 

«es 

Snow 

okah 

■1-L 


V.    (j9.)       HOCHELAOA. 

Head 

a^goy^zi 
aboutaacon  * 

JVeck      . 

agouhou 

Ears 

BeUy 

eschebenda 

Tongue 

osnache 

Legs         f 

ftgougueuboade 

Hair 

agouiBCon 

Feet 

oBcbidaacon 

Stomach 

aggruascon 

Man 

•gaebum 

Fingers 

agenona 

Woman 

agruaato 

Eyes    ^ 

higata 

One 

Boeada 

Arms  * 

ajayaaoon 

Two      ' 

tigarm 

JTaU 

ajedaBcon 

Three 

baBcbe 

Knees 

a^ocbinegodaicon 

Four 

bannaion 

Hands 

aignoaBoon 

Five 

t>aiaeon 

Forehead 

Six 

indabir 

Teeth 

eagongas 

Seven 

aiaga 

Thighs 

beinegradaacon 

Eight 

adiffae 
madellon 

Face 

begouaacott  • 
eai3ie 

Mne 

Mouth 

Ten 

assem 

Beard 

bebelin 
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X.    (r.)      HiTCHlTTEES. 


Man 

Woman 

Husband 

Wift 

Father 

Mother 

Son 

Daughter 

Boy 

Girl 

Heart 

Blood 

Sun 

Moon 

Day    -^ 

Jiight 

Star 

F%r6 

Water 

Thunder 

Tree 

Deer 

Wolf 


nuckenih 
hobdagih 
enakenih 
chahalfirih 
ilffih 


auchee 

auchoooutda^h 

aucheba  notcne 

autachauchee 

chife^aut 

bitchikchee 

hahsohdih 

hahsodalih 

uhbuksee 

mohsoo«te« 

ohwobchickee 

edih 

okkee 

toknoukkee 

ahlee 

ecfaee 

ohboorhoosee 


Bear 
House 
King 
Chief 
\  Warrior 
Com 
Bread 
Tobacco 
Salt 
Vaiage 
Friend 
One 
Two 
Three 
Four 
Five 
Six 
Seven 
EiglU 
Nine 
Ten 
TioetUy 


nogosaat 

chickee 

mickee 

eyahdih  mohbahtle 

tuBtenuggee 

uappe 

pauluskee 

ukchooinih 

ochchahnih 

ochffiliob^ih 

ahcnormin 

ilahah 

dokffie 

toocnauah 

seduh 

chalga 

ebah 

koollubbah 

doonnubbah 

oofllubbah 

iBpochco 

pochcotohoto 


VI.    (O.)       UPSAROKASy  OR  CrOWS. 


White  people 

mashteeseeree,  {yellow 

Finished,  or, 

PawkeeSf  or, 

eyes) 
erchipeetay  ' 

completed 
Knife 

Black  feet 

What 

Poor 

batsishcat 

JTear 

Powerful, 

batsatsb 

Fnend 

or,  strong 

To  eat 

Good 

eetschiok 

Gunpowder 

Bad 

kabbeeaik 

LUtle 

Bison 

beeshay 

Young  wo- 

Bison bull 

cheeraypay 

man 

Beaicer 

beerappay 

Water 

Tobacco 

:u 

Fire 

Where 

Wood 

Far 

hamatay 

River 

Mountain 

amaythabay 

Horse 

Elk 

eecheereecaty 

JTo 

karakotick 

mitaee 

■apah 

asnkay 

sheeka 

baboushmeek 

beerupsspay    * 

eerokatay 

meekatay 

meenee 

beeday 

tnonay 

anshay 

eecheeray 

baraytah 


VI.   (n.)      loWAYS. 


One 

iengki 

Man 

wongk 

Two 

Doe 

Woman 

inahgahke 

Three 

■  '    • 

Water 

ni 

Four 

Fire 

pedge 

t 

Five 

Black 

86^ 

Six 

White 

Bkah 

Seven 

Blue 

tboh 

Eight 

Yellow 

2i 

Jyine 

• 

Red 

■hedge 

Ten 

krebnah 

T9L.    lU 


48 
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zxvi.  (CI.)     Friendly  Village  of  Salmon  Ritkr,  Pacific  Ocean. 


Salmon 
Jinother  fisJi 
Hair'^f  the 

head 
Jize 
Eyes 
Teeth 
Jfose 
Leg 
Hand 
Dog 
House 
Bark  mat 

robe 
Beaver,  or, 

OUerrobe 


ziuiilk 

dill/ 

sepnas 

kietis 

clouguB 

itzas 

maaeza 

icfayeh 

ahousshey 

watu 

zlaacMe 


oouloun 


I  Stone 

Fire 

Water 

Mat 

Thread 

ChestfOTf  box 
\  Cedar  bark 

Beads 

Bonnet 

Clam  shell 

Dish  of  ber- 
ries V  sal- 
mon roes 

Whatf 


dichU 

neach 

nlkan 

gits  com 

shiggimia 

till  kewan 

thlogatt 

achimoul 

ilcaiette 

couny 

nochaaky 


caiffra 


xxiT.  (59.)    Straits  of  Fuca. 


WaUr 
There 
Sky 

Conch  shell 
Rope 
To  cut 
Stars 
Smoke 
Tongue 
To  weep 
Moon 
Mountains 
To  stoim 
I  do  not  un- 
dsrstand 


ihaao 

alo 

taciuhamach 

gainda 

zumocaanelo 

licitle 

lluisac 

lacuec 

taquisamach 

clejacle 

ilajaashashille 

govachas 

lanshuc 

ayamaa 


vcutap 

claquesum 

y|>at  daquia 

glisapie 

zujucitle 

daquia 

sisabache 

guisimut 

tuiflhi 

cuasiiii 

balegsU 

dados 

pipi 

sanynk 


XXIII.  (58.)    Atnah 

,  OR  Chin  I> 

roiANs. 

'A 

thioustin 

Elk 

ookoy-beh 

cahovirdia                              ; 

Dog 

scacah 

Teeth 

chtiough 

Ground  hog 

sqaaisquais 

Jfose 

pisax 

Iron 

souooamang 

Head    . 

Bcapacay 

Fire 

Uuck 

Wood       ■ 

shedzay 

Water 

shaweltquoih 

Hand 

calietha 

Stone 

ishehoinah 

Leg 

squacht 

Bote 

isquoinah 

Tongue 

dewhas  jisk 

Arrow 

squailai 

EOT^ 

ithlinah 

Yes 

amaiff 
spileia 
Ihlaelyeh 

Man 

scuyloch 

Plains 

Woman 

smosledgensk 

Come  here 

Bsaver 

Bchugh                                 1 

XZII.   (57.)      SUOSHONBES. 


Good 

Bad 

Salmon 

Come 

Large 

Big  river 

To  eat 

While  people 

Go 

To  copulate 

To  see 


I  saut 

i  kayteesant 

jaugi 

keemah 

peeup 

paupeeup 

boreecan 

tabbaboo,(pc<)p/e  of  the  sun) 

numeearo 


yoco 
mabonee 


Did  not  see  it,  kay  en  mabonee 


!  To  love 
Great  many 
Bison 
Antelope 
Elk 
Aid 
Beaver 
Friend 
Woman 
Water 
Horse 
.Xo 


komnuch 

shaut 

kutzo 

waree 

paree 

weeu 

banish 

Hants 

wepee 

pah 

bunko 

kayhee 
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Ti.  (p.)    Makdanes. 


Names  of  Mandan  chiefs  who  sigoed  the  treaty  of 
July,  1825. 


The  chief  of  four  men 

The  toolf  chiefs 

The  one  that  has  no  arm 

The  color  of  the  wolf 

The  four  bears 

The  bird  of  the  bears 

The    litde    young .  nun 

that  is  a  chief 
The  neck  of  the  buffalo 
The  Utle  tooJf  that  sleeps 
The  five  beavers 


matsa  to  pas  lahhahpah 

sanjah  malsaeta 

ahra  nashis 

botsa-apa 

lapetsee-toapus 

sahconga-rah-lahpetsee 

shecaaga-matsa-etsee 


keerepee-ahpa-rush 
bosi-ereebees 
merapa-shapo 
N.  B.  —  For  the  names  of  four  of  the  chiefs,  we 
words  in  our  Miuetare  vocabulary.    One  name  did 


Corresponding  Minetare 
words. 


mattza 

topah 

saijah 

botses 

arrough 

lahpeetzee 

sacauga 
,  shikauga 

apeeh 

kee-eerapee 

meerapa 
have  not  the'  corresponding 
not  correspond. 


VI.  (q)     SHTBirifKs. 


Names  of  Shyenne  Chiefs* who  signed  the   treaty! 
of  July,  1825.  I 


The  wolf  with  the  high 

back 
The  little  moon 
The  buffalo  head 
The  white  deer 
The  pile  of  buffalo  bones 
The  little  white  bear 
The  big  hand 
The  soldier 


shoe  mowe  tochawca-we' 

wahcatowe 
wechegalla 
tatoncapa 

takeche-sca  , 

tatonca-hoo-oh-calaehpaha 
matte-washeua 
nahpatonea 
ohkeecheta 


Corresponding  Sioux 

words. 

Wo\f 

•huktocheka 

Head 

pah 

Sun     ' 

weehah 

Bison 

tatungka 
takindgah 

Deer 

Bone 

hoohoh 

Bear 

wassah 

Hand 

napsai 

White 

skah 

Soldier 

tungka 

akiUbata 

xxviii.  (63.)     Chinooks,  Mouth  of  Columbia. 


God 

God  of  Waters 

Mfen* 

SomrC  men 

Europeans 

Horse 

Dog 

Deer 

Salmon 

Slave 

ChUd 

Daughter 

J{ose 

Blood 

Sun 

Moon 

Earth 

Boat 

Paddle 

Hunger 

Gift 

Blanket 

Tobacco 

SHp 

Gun 


etalapasse 

rotatoes 

ouapto                1 
chalaks              ' 

ekaanum               ! 

Angry 

tilikum 

R(tpe 

thlipaight 
pas.tischi 

chouttilikum 

Cloth 

papiscbi  aiyouks 
keoutane 

My 

naika                { 
nix,  or,  nizt     ij 

kamouz 

When 

kantchick         ,i 

monlak 

Soon 

outnapi 

equannet 

One 

icht 

elaighti 

Two 

makust 

tanasse 

Three 

thloun 

olik 

Four 

sakut 

ilikaU 

Five 

quannum 

tlaoltk 

Six 

tokut 

ontlah 

Seven 

sinebakust         | 

ocoutlamaioe 

Eight 

stouktekane 

ilekai 

mne 

quaiust 

icanneve 

Ten 

itallilum 

issik 

Eleven 

ekoun-icht 

olo 

Twelve 

ekoon-makust  i 

patlatch 

Twenty 

makust  thlalt 

passischqua 

kaienoulk 

pousk 

sakquallab 

Where  dost  thou  go  f 
kakhpah  omoreya? 
When  dost  thou  set  offt 
kantchick  alachoya  f 
When  will  thou  corns 

bach  f 
kantchiok  eus-koya.' 
Thou  dost  not  under- 
stand. 
nizt  enethlitkal. 
Sit  dovm  there, 
mitlaight  o  kok. 
Show  me  thy  pipe. 
tane  tsi  kou'lama. 
Wilt  thou  give  it  to  me  f 
patlatch  nain  maika  ?  ' 
Whatroilt  thou  eat  f 
ikta  mika  makoumak  } 
Perhaps  some  fruit. 
'  thiounasse  oliu. 
JVo,  give  me  some  meat. 
nix,  quatiasse  rooulak 
thiousk. 
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XXVII 

..  (64.) 

,   CuMSHi 

KlOASHEl 

,  Casarnxx,  Skittageets 

iWA,  and  other  tribes  on  the 

N.W 

.  Coast. 

Man 

keeset 

'mTUeV 

whee  kahn.  (cold  moon) 

MaU 

eethlan 

Rain 

tull 

Woman 

,  Snow 

tall  hatter,  (whiU  rain) 

Myfather 
Thyfalher 

cagen  faonghi 

Wind 

tataoo 

tinkyahhonebi 
anhest  hoDgni 

Cold 

whee 

His  father 

,  White 

hatter 

Mother 

oughi 

•  Black 

Btangale 
muah 

Son 

tinekati  eethlan 

Red 

Daughter 
Brother 

tinekati  ana 

Dog 

hah 

tuni 

Deer 

kurt 

Sitter 

cheshi 

Bear 

tunn 

Uncle 

quihi 

I 

cagen 

Nephew 

niti 

Thou 

tinkyah 

Canoe 

cloo 

He 

anhest 

ViUage 

sen  nor 

Good 

lux  —  luggen 

Warrior 

keeaet  cuttle  eater,  (fighting 

Bad 

peeshac 

man) 

Large 

euwon 

Tobacco 

quili 

Small 

taammon 

Hair 

cutta 

To  die 

cardee 

Jfose 
Blood 

coon 
high 

Toeing    1 
To  dance  S 

kotaae 

Hatchet 

cutelanjo 

Yes 

ung 

Fire 

tainoo 

Jfo 

cum 

Water 

huntle 

Dark 

aeinyah 
aantJan 

Earth 

teeder 

Ught 

Shore 

eucah 

Today 

iyet 

Sun 

tzue 

Tomorrow 

uttalth 

Moon 

kuhn 

Que  EH 

Charlotte's  Island. 

FiTZHUGH   SOUITD. 

One 

skwaneun 

nimscum 

Two 

atung 

malacum 

Three 

thkoonweell 

utaacum 

Four 

stansun 

moozcum 

Five 

kleiih,  kle-aith 

thikaeakum 

Six 

ktoonell,  kloonall 

kitliskum 

taeekwah 

atlopooskum 
malknaskum 

Eight 
Mne 

atansanghah 

klathakwaaungha 

nanooakim 

Ten 

klath 

hi| 

{hioo 
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MUSKHOOEK. 

Cbocta.            V  - 

1  A  spirit 

2  Prust 

piyafikcha 
ilhkoonokka 

shilop 

tokalusa,  or,  okalosa 

3  Conjurer 

4  Sind 

ishilhla 
imagilhlajeka 

ypoluma 

botoik  sbilombish 

6  A  tohite  man 

isti  hatki 

nabullo-hotoknipitohbi 

6  Man 

hoDUDwau 

nakni 

7  Men 

honundagi 

8  fVomen 

oketukki 

9  Grandfather 

ipocba,  (Au) 

imyfo 

10  Grandmother 

ipozi,  (Jiis) 

ipokni 

11  £Me8<  ^on 

ipochea  cbohlad,  {his) 

usbinokircbapa 

12  Youngest  son 

ipoche  monniltoo  sad,  (his) 
tichokkadeipochi,  {brother y 

usbinikni  isbtaiyopi 

13  Brother's  son 

usbinokni 

his  son) 

14  Sister's  son 

is^onwaacfahoeewau 

15  £7nc^ 

ipowwau,  {his) 

iki,  {paternal)  j  imoahi, 
{maternal)             . 

16  ^ttii< 

ichkoche,  (At*) 

ihukni,  {paternal) ',  labki, 
{maternal) 

17  Coir«« 

"iotulgi,  (Aw) 

ulla,  ski,  4^.* 

18  Relation 

iDnaumgi,  (Am) 

ikanobmi 

19  JVephews 

inopoitagi,  (Am) 

20  Cousins 

iotulgi 

21  Ancestors 

immacholuggi,  {his  old 

fathers) 
iDhonunwan,  {of  a  man) 

intikba 

2^  Male 

nokni 

23  i^effut^ 

inoketa,  {(fa  woman) 

tek 

24  JVortn^ 

yhoebo,  {nose  door) 

ibishakni  chilak 

25  £yett<«» 

tolth  alhpi,  {eye  skin) 

niahkin  bokshup 

26  Eyebrows 

27  CAeeA* 

imosana  bisbe 

iawona,  {his  cheek),  {no 

itisukpi 

plural) 

28  nrcMrf 

innokefapa,  {his) 
inggaupilhia,  {his) 

kolombish 

29  12trAt  Aan<2 

30  Le^  Aflnd 

ibbokiflhtimpokimma 

in^aaskonna,  {his) 
iiolowan,  {his) 

ibbok  ylbfybeka 

31  Shoulder 

Uchi 

32  Ba/;A 

illila,  (Aw) 

nvli 

33  £/6oio 

ikoche,  {his) 

ibbokisbokruni 

34  JTnfitf 

tolbkowan 

iyekalaha 

35  Skin 

ialbi>i,  {his) 

bokabup 

Z6Milk 

ibissi,  or,  ipisai,  {its) 

pisbukcbi 

37  WVniiuZ 

unnutti 

imancbalawa 

38  Sealp 

39  Aorion,  (tn(«) 

ikau  albpi 

pasbi 

immaligeda 

oklufibi 

40  Clan 

immaligeda 

iksa 

41  Country,  (territory) 

42  Council 

telorea 
tigkoigeda 

yokni 
arnympulli 

43  Council  place 

tigkoi^eda  hola 

ainampulU 

44  S^adker 

oponbia  ya 
opoDDokka 

botokanumponli 

45  &i6ec&,  a  to2^ 

anumpa 

ai^n^ 

inikko 

miko 

47  Hunter 

fiaya 

owylta 

48  Confederacy 

not  understood 

49  TVeoty 

tiny  mok  ko  sumga 

anumpulli 

50  ^//itf^ 

se  imon  aje  ka 
in  hisse  ulgi 

itapeU,  {they  help  each  other) 

61  frt«iM2» 

ikana 

52  Messenger 

ponnokka  sa  hla 

anumpaabali 

53  B«2l 

si  wonnan  gi  da 

yskufychi 

54  Peace 

belkida 

nanaiya 

55  fnemy 

hool  bli,  {like  an  army)  no-po 

^^"^^P    .      . 

56  IFar 

bopiniga 

iynypasba,  lynvpiUbi 

57  BaUle,  a  fight  ^ 

Upppka 

•  8oe  Grammar. 

itibi 
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Caddo. 

Mohawk. 

Sjeheca. 

1 

no  word 

iiBhBkahf(simply  <  spirit') 

2 

lotcbeebubnsto  tehee 

aujenstaujee 

3 

awnayawau 

4 

abtoonbitz 

utwoi 

5 

inkenish 

ooonsurloohnib 

hawneuaub 

6 

■hoeb 

oonguib 

bawjenaub 

7 

hid  no 

lautteeffin 
labteenhebbteeub  koom- 

web 
looBOothab 

autejinau 

8 

widnutteh 

wenneeau 

9 

ebbat  ' 

boek  Bbote,  (my) 
auek  shote,  (my) 

10 

ebka,  or,  ehca 

11 

eeni 

lackubwonnableeyubuh, 

naugoowan,  (my) 

12 

toeh 

kohniblahleeyubub,(my) 

ausetoba,  (my) 

13 

ahabat 

leewbattubub,  (my 
nephew) 

teyaugatta,  (my) 

14 

tatseh 

leyagattaa,  (my) 
auknoosa,  (my) 

15 

ehba 

lackubnoohhab 

16 

abbi 

isainhxxh,(mother'3  sister) 

augabuek,  (my) 

17 

augabsa,  (my) 

18 

binimkok  kunda 

saugbnabyahtat,  (pZ.) 
leewbattubub,  (my), 
(sing.) 

agattaanaunk,  (my) 
ayawaunto,'(TOy),  (sing,) 

19 

binimkok  kunda 

2a 

binimkok  kunda 

auguaisa,  (my) 

21 

abiadaugbebda 

guabsootzaurlahkubbab, 

(our) 
korgin,  or,  kaugin 
oonnayteeub 

ungwobshueendok,  (my) 

22 

dono ;  kinisb,  (in  birds) 

23 

Basin ;  nabi,  {in  birds) 

24 

dasocuna 

okonedaukoint 

25 
26 
27 

cbaeuaba  binto 

korlbolookahukorlub 

dadascoona,  or,  dadus- 

sauboonguaugbeb 

koona 

28 

dainbatcb  augh 

younatawquaw 

29 

dosbaugb 

gowweeinttatabquab 

yayahnihgoh 

30 

dosbaugb 

skinneehguaudib 

Bkotquawtae 

31 

diaugb 

sobnosaugheb 

32 

danataho 

sausoonneh 

yiflsbwanau 

33 

simbebbow,  (how) 

« 

34 

bib  oko 

ooquitaaugbeb 

35 

no  isb  to 

oobnobkunaoh 

kaushoosbaw 

36 

tao  tao 

onunggwau 

37 

duckot  nou  yoae 

yookookurlooahtoo 

waugooyaeh 

38 

oonoowarlab 

onoae 

39 

Bhahboonchab 

sottewennonti  (natidm) 

40 

nou  a  dun 

kendeuquaw 

41 

ooboonbcbabgbeb 

uenjaw,  (country) 

42 

yaugb  a  doney 

yoontkinnisses 

teyayaudoo  wateau 

43 

yangbdoney  sahaugb 

chennowebyoontken- 

teyayaudoowatetawquaw 

44 

quoembuckana 

nissoB 
tubbowwanninnegusB 

tauauweneatkens 

45 

Tokisba 
kaadib  bimi 

tubyouwanninnegan 

46 

kolahkowab 

kooeb  koowau 

47 

sboebdaugb 

labtorclutz 

untoowetB 

48 

yoaebkanebbabut 

laktecyannabwaugoo 

Bkawnekoent 

49 

loogistoonee 

uncbiabtone 

50 

kotiaba 

labteeyannabwaugo9 

51 

kooturrbloosoob 

^ebee,  (sing.) 

52 

buckano-demada  shoeh 

1  urlee  wb  ubbah  way 

iwaauwus 

53 

nockincbibi 

otteeabtunbah 

guggehtaw 

54 

kookona  babana 

kyabnablunsurlah  kigb 

skano 

55 

debkaugh 

guauneegolakbbabsbee 

ungkisbBwauiah    - 
wadeoh 

56 

dehkaugh 

yookooterleeoo 

57 

debkaugh 

wawboonterleeoo 
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MusKuoe££. 

CHOCT4.. 

58  yictimj 

imimdiilga 

inraeyachi 

59  Defeat 

imundulgi 

60  Prisoner 

wimagi 

vuka 
hoyopataloa 

61  Death  song 

ilg-gla  higeda 

62  Adoption 

innan  gihia  yi 

63  Spy 

okk^  tiia 
humbedahlokka 

napisa 

64  Feast 

chepuli 

65  TAic/ 

oolhkoba 

hukopa 

67  Murderer 

istiillija 

hotok  vbi 

68  jJvenger 

towankija 

nani  it  ai  illichi 

69  Door 

hahowgi 

totekaabo,  (a  fire  place) 

okhisa 

70  /feartA 

71  F/oor 

totobon,  (accentive) 

iti  potvlhpo 

72  7%r«rAoW 

liahowgiwauka,  (the  lying 
doton) 

73  Courtyard 

tigkoieeda  fitta 

wanata 

74    Garden 

clioppofutchi,  (a  UuU  field) 

76  FUld 

choppova 

osapa 

76  Jfea<ioto    . 

77  Hoe 

slowiga 

chahe 

78  Ptoti^A 

is  choppiiaehka 

yokni  isht  patafa 

79  Harrow 

9tillig  maohka 

80  Fo;^ 

wanga  simminochka 

wok  toksvli  inoclii 

81  Car< 

is  challichkoches 

iti  chanvili 

82  Tub 

tomotiki 

nanachifa 

83  Earthen  ware 

hulhkoswan 

lukfampo 

84  C?7u* 

iBDo'fkeda 

ytvahi  tapena 

85Pa<2<Z^ 

Bko'ffka 

peni  isht  mo£a 

86  0«r 

skoffka 

peni  isht  haWlli 

87  JVet 

not  understood' 

nvni  isht  okohula 

88  Fishing-hook 

chofuDgoni,  (a  bent  needle) 

nvni  isht  okwia  , 

89  €nare 

sillichka 

90  Trap 

iapoga 

k4bl 

kinta  isht  vlbi 

91  roa< 

nafoka  ehito 

92  B/a»Ae« 

hutchida  / 

shukbo 

93  Post 

sinjaka 

tonik 

94  Pa/t9a<2e 

tohopckefossohi 

95  DUch 

igonkoveky 

96  rorr 

tohopekihlokko 
achul6gge  immisti  opilgd 

holehta 

97  Tumulus  f  (ancient 

grave) 

98  Graw,  (wiorfem) 

istihopelga 

hotok  aholopi 

99  Parched  com 

achiaposeki 

tanchi  Tlwvsha 

100  jBoiZed  com 

acbihoolki 

tanchi  lobona 

101  Meal,  flour 

achitilligmi 
ouomi,  (biUer  water) 

tanchi  pushi 

102  Spirituous  liquor 

oka  homi 

103  F£c^«oZ5 

humbitta 

himpa 

104  /2ay  o/  2i^A< 

105  £c&p»e 

ozzlalilai 

ozzitohligi 
onihlakollaswan 

106  J^orth  Star 

107  JVor^ 

onihla 

falymmi 

108  South 

wanhalla 

oka  mahli 

109  £a*< 

ozziosad' 

hvsha  kocbaka 

110  JFcrt 

ozziokkahlaika 

hvsha  okatula 

111  Jfoon 

vhofki 
iiohlulobe 

tvbokoli 

112  Fear 

afvmmi 

113  Month 

ozziamge 

livshi  achyfa 

114  ^ir         .      ' 

no  name 

115  Whirlwind 

und'odjofilla 

vpaniikfila 
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Caddo. 

MoHAtVK. 

wawhoontquaynee 

Seneca. 

"55 

hikitihakia 

wauuntquane 

59 

tchnehou 

looaiteesuhnnee 

undaudesane 

60 

hehhou 

loowyaynuh 

yennusquaw 

61 

yoniou  dahadou 

kurloonuh 

waugohoawea 

62 

dchhowehaugh 

voontotkokoondas 
hotkahtahnay 

teakug  koeh 

63 

hatonakeh 

yuDtkaughtauna 

64 
65 

hashnowehha 

kana 

niehdi 

youkoutahkoonyahneh 

67 

saukoorlioose 

BukkoonyuBh 

68 

winanit 

flouananBurlayokooh 
kunnookorloonieh 

iwusBagwuB 

69 

daswatcha 

kawhoah 

70 

yoontahkohtahquoh,  or, 

kooh 
oosoongoarloohgoohtah- 

yuntakottohquaw 

71 

oonunktoh 

72 

quoh 

73 

dchbiddeh 

74 

dehbintha  dehbincha 

yayentwuttoh 

75 

liahado 

kahhehtaugheh 

76 

they  call  ii  praine 

cheeyehoonteeahehteh 

oowaiftohkeyentuh 

77 

howainjako 

ootflhoagtah 

coaDBheshab 

78 

nokehio 

ootbarlhahthoagtah 

yeaehtawgauhuttwutUw 

79 

yeateeattaw 

80 

oosoonggnrlee  teenhn- 

hooaquirluhnt 
kohsurlee 

teginnuhBoant 

81 

kaa  weh 

gauBehtaw 

82 

nokehkadifl  jako 

kawnuhquaw 

83 

kohtahrluh 

84 

nokkembin 

kaunhhyah 

85 

nokkemhaagh 

uhkahway 

kawneau 

86 

nokkemhaugh 

kokkouweBhah 

67 

cohsheeuh 

ooau 

88 

nokkimankdv 
nokkickanosh 

ooloohkoweeneh 

goBtosah 

89 

90 

nanghadeoeh 

eerlistyentahquahy  (sted) 

yaistiyentawquaw 

91 

nokehkotaahun 

oteawtawwesah 

92 

hunnehwa 

ohsheerleh 

eyose 

93 

nokehnobeadia 

kauDhohhttouty 

kawwcnau 

94 

kahiaduahneh 

95 

nikehdou  hadarkeh 

youkouhounchahtahkou 

kiteawgoh 

96 
97 
98 

daditchaugh 

wattahuhnlouteh 

kawayendok,  (ancient) 

homughano 

.  yountahteeattahtah 

99 

kishwanto 

ounouquitzerleh 

onaerBhewfqnaw 

100 

yokiflhkasflon 

oonastah  taiyounahkoon- 
deh 

onoohquaw 

101 

danogh  akio 

oothaysurlah 

otasah 

102 

kanaugh  akaBso 

ootskorrlah 

onaffawchewauka 
kokkuaw 

103 

cuckwhah 

104 

sakoakio 

105 

dehsako 

106 

anehkoUokaa 

107 

hehno 

oothoorlaygheh 

iutoowehko 

108 

hattehto 

untteeah 

kahquahgok 

109 

diflhkio  taiighado 

tuhkurlahqainnygunae 

kahquifkentB^ 

110 

disloka 

twotsoothoose 

k*ahquftnia_ 

111 

diska 

untteeuh 

indeuk 

112 

adouehogh 

gewBurlat 

iBkaw\vH|i8 

113 

they  toy  a  *  mo<m  ' 

Bwekneeteh 

BwaMtaut 

114 

houehto 

yahooteh 

gaibhaw 

115 

batasha 

oanyengwautawsa 

rOL.    11. 

49 
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MUSKUOOZE. 

Chocta. 

116  Stonn 

ioh'tali 

117  Rainbow 

osekiindaja,  (<Ae  rain  #t0p- 

hinokbitepulU 

;ier) 

• 

118  Aurora  borealis 

/  cannot  ^am  fAo^  (Ae^  Aave 
6een  seen  by  these  Indians. 

119  Smoke 

hikkoche 

sboboli 

120  Wave 

121  Share 

hokpokpuggi 
oyafopeky 

oka  bonytha 
okvhU 

122  Rivylet 

h&tchi 

bok 

123  C;^  Mtf  Hver 

hitchihlokkohoblUa 

abetTp 

124  Z>ot0ii  tAe  nver 

hatchihlokkoada 

Bokbish 

125  FalUofariver 

hatchihlokkoahlataki 

126  /{a;ii<25 

fanihlokko 

127  Source  of  a  rivet 

hatchihlokkoyhokesa 

ateU 

128  ^nn^ 

129  Ard 

oukuwaQ 
tigida 

kvli 
akocha 

130  Banke  of  a  river 

haichihlokkoafopeki 

sokti 

131  ITniiurA,  or  fork 

Uyhokpi 

bok  filommichi 

132  X^  hand  fork 
m  Right  hand  fork 

okoskiunavvhokpad 
okapilhlavyhokpad 

134  Portii^tf 

not  understood 

135Pa/A 

mnni 

hina 

136  ^ar-rood 

tvnvp  hina 

m  Sand 

oketahi 

shinuk 

138  Oav 

fokki 

lukfi 

139  Jlfiiil 

hokhliwyi 

lakchuk 

140  Cave 

iffonhongi 
okechuwan 

yokni  chiluk 

141  5att 

bypi 

142  SaU  spring 

143  ^  LiV;il 

okechmwanoakuVan 

hinhloska 

lukfvpa 

144  Metal 

chatto 

145  GoZ<2 

chat6kkonaw&nhlaDi 

146  saver 

chatukkonawan 

fvli  hvto 

147  Leoii 

chly,  orhli 

noki 

148  Fore*i 

toova 

kowi 

149  Praine 

hiyhokpo 

oktok 

150  Trunk  of  a  tree 

tocliiska 

iti  ypi 

151  Branch  of  a  tree 

toilutchi 

iti  noksish 

152  F/oirer 

pokpuggi 

pokanli 

153  Frtti« 

immiti 

vni 

156  Seed 

nhilka 

nihi 

157  A-ttf 

uchi 

158  Borry 

hlokochaggi 

159  P/an< 

undosad 

naholokchi 

160  5Aru6 

itopokeha 

bvfaha 

161  Com,  or  grain 

no  common  name 

162   Wheat 

Ulliffgo 
chohlokkochumbitta 

onush 

163  i2y« 

ODUSh 

164  Oat« 

chohlokkochumbiLta 

onush  iflubypa 

165  Roots 

166  Potatoes 

yahlunga 

Lau  ban,  (red  potatoes) 

ahe,  (sweet) 

167  Pumpkin 

chassi 

isito 

168   Watermelon 

chastalli 

shukshi 

169  iri^oato 

not  understood 

170  BircA 

not  understood 

171  Chestnut  tree 

oto|ipi  ^ 

otvpi 

172  Sugar-mapU 

mnochadi 

173  Plum-tree 

pokkanachimobbi 
hlokcha 

tokonush  vpi 

* 

174  jJciWTt 

noai 
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Caddo. 

M0HAW<. 

Seiteca. 

116 

Bliahou 

towaJoondeh 

ootkeehtah 

117 

isiianowin 

118 

diighadakunkada 

teeewswethait  oothoor- 

laygheh 
teeooDggarlooneh 

119 

oyenggnah 

120 

dakuahwaitsus 

otutaw 

121 

kda 

i'ahktah 

konutahekl 

122 

natchiaheh 

kighkoohawh 

nekahawaw 

123 

habaUeh 

nundawgenyot 

J24 

duckkaiee 

nundawffoh 
koskohsnehtoh 

325 

dackkaiie  puckkisa 

toowawsunthah 

126 

duckkaiie  puck  kiss 

caghnuhwohherleh 

koBkohBhehtoh 

127 

duckanicka  dadughado 

teehohoaktuh 

akahawahoy 

128 

duckkiadutch 

youhnow'rlouteh 

otowBoat 

129 

duckanehachochoch 

leeayawvux 
kighhoohokUhtteh 

teayauyoktaw 

130 

duckanouaeeso 

kaohkahga,  (sing.) 

131 
132 

duckanicka  dunina 

teeohohokun,  (pi.) 

takehhugeh 

133 
134 

yookhooneeax 

yowwaensthaw 

135 

dughanehatsa 

owauta 

136 

no  other  runne 

137 

oonehsarlouquoh 

onihshaw 

138 

kaadeh 

oonowautzstah 

oehtaw 

139 

wadat  katsodngh 

oonowautEStah 

ookoBtah 

140 

no  name  but  for  *  hole ' 

eoanjaVkoint 

141 

waydish 

tewyougis 

ochickataw 

142 

waydish  duckcumaka 

kawchickatoo 

143 

daughadehkaugh 

00800 

OOBSOoh 

144 

nakako 

kisheUw 

146 

8ona  kiko,  (yeUaw  silver) 

oocheenabguirl 

ietequaheh  owiflhtaw 

146 

Bona 

kurlisttannoloo 

kawgante  owiahtaw 

147 

bah 

owisttahnahhwasa 

oosquaw 

148 

yako  duckaduckadoso 

kerlhhahgou 
kohbaundighyih 
kerllhhilteh,  (tree) 

kawhawtia 

149 

neei,  (wood) 

kendawya 

150 

yako,  (^tree,  wood) 

kaoandau 

151 

dummma 

yoonkohtotoo,  (pL) 

ohohtaw 

152 

tchaqughioto 

oojeejoonteh 

awwaoh 

153 

kohhihhk 

oyoh 

156 

kokaseogh 

ookuhnuh 

konnahengwa 

157 

naugh 

ooaogueh 

oneugwaw 

158 

bi,  or,  by 

inneoyawaau 

159 

no  name 

oaohtaw 

160 

shahado 

nickokwelahsuh,  (pi.) 

oandaw 

161 

kiahsee 

oonnhnchah 

onaaugh,  (com) 

162 

unknoum 

naunjaw 

163 

unknown 

164 

kishsee  kohoat,  (com 

grass) 
bughanahehaugh 

naunjaw 

166 

oohtaylah 

oaktaah 

166 

inkeoisb,  (sweet) 

oonnhnahtah 

ononetiundaw 

167 

kono  kokkinako 

oonooooaurlah 

oneusbaw 

168 
169 

kono  hasaako 

oonoooosurlah  kahleh, 
(raw) 

oneuhshotkooah 

170 

konnonjahquaw 

171 

owhahahkuhalah 

oneusetoh 

172 

/ 

wotah 

wohtoh 

173    kasbunnit  yako 

174 

kurlihlitoo 

uhkuah 
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175  IValnvt 

176  Grapes 

177  StrawberrieM 
378  Sugar 

179  Wild  beast 

180  akifif  qfaninuU 

181  Horn 

182  TaiZ 

183  Btfdfc 

184  Doe 

185  JViton 

186  Elk 

187  J/o05e 

188  PanMer 

189  Racoon 

190  Opossum 

191  Af<m5« 

192  Bearskin 

193  i)eer  «Ain 

194  Beaver  skin 

195  f^iU,  to^^<no 

196  i/OTM 

197  Ox 

198  Coio 

199  Co// 

200  Sheep 

201  Ho^ 

202  Cat 

203  Rattlesnake 

204  Tttr£/e 

205  fTorm 
21)6  f/y 

207  Honey-bee 

208  Hiemey 

209  Feathers 

210  PFin^f 

211  Bt/2 

212  EagU 

213  Coc^ 

214  Hen 

215  Fins 

216  rfAoZe 
2J7  Sturgeon 

218  PcrcX 

219  PiA« 

220  Trout 

221  Car-M 

222  Chub-fish 

223  F  w 

224  Fishbone 

225  Bir/A 

226  Z>ea/A 

227  Love 

228  Hatred 

229  Marriage 

230  Pregnancy 

231  Lying  in 


MUSKHOGXS. 

Chocta. 

abawan 

hahi 

palhko 
kipala 

poki     . 
biuko 

asogola 

hypi  charopulli 

po  notta 

napyshkynno 

aihpi 

hokshup 

yhubbi 
hodji 

lupish 
hasimbiah 

itchoonunwaw 

lapiU 

itchookeU 

isitek 

itchutchi 

ifluahi 

chopiika 

not  knoum 

katcha 

koi 

wootko 

shauwi 

shukyU 

chssi,  chini 

pinti 

nokekosialhpi 

hashika 

itchoalhpi 

isokfthup 
kintokshup 

itchasalkpi 

nihi 

nia 

chohlokko 

isuba 

wangataho 

wok  toksyli 

wangce 

wok 

wan^oche 
chohapoiga 

wok  nahi 

chukfi  ylhpoba 

Buka 

shukha 

poosi 

kyto 

cbittomikko 

sintoli 

hloja 

luksi 

kayanaga 

lapchu 

chana 

chnkani 

foinchumbihiaya 

foibilishki 

fochumbi 

foibila 

taya 

hishi 

talhpa 

aanachi 

notokifan'wan 

ibishokni 

lumhi 

OBi 

tullohlosihonnnwan 

akoka  nokni 

tuliohlosioketa 

akoka 

hlathlo  talhpa 

hlathlohlokko 

not  understood 

not  understood 

nvni  patyna 

not  understood 

byaa 

not  understood 

BokU 

okujhunwan 

kyahka 

not  understood 

supakiu 

shukyii 

hlatlofoni 

nyni  foni 

hiyachki 

ytta,  (is  bom) 

ilga 

illi,  {he  dies) 

ihullo,  {he  laves  him) 

milhka,  unmihihlita 
hioanchka 

isht  ik  tahno 

ihaska 

ilauwaya,  {he  marries) 

nalkiai 

ylla  i  foka 

saaii 

ylla  im  Ttta 
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175 

sahogh 

176 

kisswee 

177 

sokahibieh 

178 

waydiHh  abitso,  (sweet 

salt) 

179 

no  gmeral  name 
nusbtoh 

180 

181 

kogh 

182 

balto 

183 

dah  dono 

184 

dahsasin 

185 

dah  tehleh 

180 

weeatteh 

187 

188 

ktflheh 

189 

o-at 

190 

nahcuBhhuckkio,  (while 

hog) 

191 

daat 

192 

nouitsseh  nushto 

193 

dah  nashto 

194 

touogh  niuhto 

195 

kanna 

196 

dehtama 

197 

wakus  yeaaha 

198 

wakus 

199 

wakaB  tehteh 

200 

201 

nacush,  or,  nakush 

202 

muo 

203 

neesin  kika 

204 

tchia 

205 

koogh 

206 

koneh 

207 

eenat 

208 

wa 

209 

tchughada 

210 

baysagh 

211 

budn 

212 

eeweh 

213 

kiniflh  kapataeh 

214 

sasiQ  kapatsah 

215 

daki 

216 

217 

218 

kisee 

219 

220 

221 

daki 

222 

223 

hano 

224 

225 

dehnaneeha 

226 

dahada 

227 

kopinda 

228 

daymaytaigheeno 

229 

pitUbehna 
kiaoatsseh 

230 

231 

Mohawk. 

Seitzca. 

oosoguah 

oneuguaw 

oneungwesah 

oohoontiessuh 

ojishundawsidi 

chickhaydeh 

owahno 

kerrleeoo 

'ronneoh 

kernayhoo 

kawshoeabaw 

oonohkerrlich 

konnonirgah 

ootahssah 

kehkaw 

tewnohkarloontoo 

unnunggentknwau 

iiahtokheo 

chinnahnewwonnee 

chinnoiiadoh 

skohn'yoiuoh.  nee-ou 

nindunhe 

kerrhliz 

ahaeaah 

hahteerloo 

iuahkaw 

chinuktiyeoh 

cheenowuh 

chinnuhtio 

konyukwieetaw 

ookuhhyay,  (tried  tallow) 
ahkoosahdus 

onohowesah 
kaoundonohque 

teernhoosequahloont, 
(neat  cattte) 

tehusquant 

cahnoondat  (mUch), 

tehusquant 

teernhoosequahloont 

kauneewau  (liule), 

tehusquant 

teernhoosequahloont 

teeooteenahgarlahntohn 
kooshkoosh 

tekonungffooandaw 
quishquiah 

t&hkoose 

tawkooae 

oanyarleh,  (simply 
<  snake ') 

ahequaoant 

ahnourluh 

honnuaw 

cheenowoh 

cbenowoh 

ooaendaw 

oonohkhoont 

onuhkonte 

oahnuh 

oothosirlah 

oahtaw 

oonarlahhoontsah 

konnegentataw 

kohauhkorloont 

konyendohahaw 

ottoanyeh 

to-naoandaw 

kitkitcuttahhtiM 

tokkaheh 

kitkit 

tokkaheh 

konnegenataw 
kenjoohkuwau 

kunjahgooh 

gauaeahkaw  " 

okohquah 

ieguhahaae 

teauwae 

okoaequah 

aunoogoh 

ootsqnorrlhah 

akuah 

ohsteeuh,  (simply  'bone') 

yookuhnahkurlanto 

lahonhayyoo 

wauenungat 
eyeayua 

oonoate 

oandotiahawoiah 

yoon  tahturloonhah 
konnayeloo,  nay-er 

goneoah 

eunaoh 

cuhtaywaytoo 

wauuntato 
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232  Sickness 

233  Hunger 

234  Pain 

235  Shape 

236  Breath 

237  Sleep 

238  Person 

239  Thing 

240  Something 

241  JVaMiW 

242  A0U0 

243  Shriek 

244  Howling 

245  Foice 

246  ^0r<2 

247  JWiTfie 

248  Cold,  (subst.) 

249  Heat 

250  Dampness 

251  i:.«n^ 

252  Breadth 

253  Z>^<A 

254  Het^A< 

255  Cirde 

256  Square 

257  fiatty  (a  ^pAere) 

258  Measure,  (ves- 

sel,  ^.) 

259  HoZ« 

260  Calamity 

261  FTofufer 

262  Harmony 

263  Affection 

264  Offspring 

265  iS^<rc«,  (caiue) 

266  j9n  mY 

267  Trouble 

268  Lodottr 

269  Laziness 

270  Strength 

271  Dominion 

272  Ability,  of  doing 

273  TYme 

274  Great 

275  Greo^^ 

276  Greatest 

277  7W/ 

278  5fr<m^ 

279  Stronger 

280  Strongest 

281  Heavy 

282  LiWii 

283  Hi^A 

284  Lou? 

285  Damp 

286  Z>ry 

287  TAwA 

288  5Aaf7 


MVSKHOGXK. 

Chocta. 

nokihida 

abeka 

ilhlon^o 

kochvffo 

nokehi 

hotopa 

aagi,  {the  form  of  any  thing) 

ahoba 

isangreda,  or,  heaangeda 

fiopa 

Dochka 

nasi 

isii 

hotok 

nanchochi 

nana 

nanchochi  apolwan 

nana  kia 

nangido^ 

nana  keyu 

iatogimada 

yahapa 

sowanksogi 

chiloka 

whohogi 

yaiya 

ponokkahliBouwanni 

oponokka 
ojifka 

anampa 
hochifo 

cossieppi 

kapTSsa 
Ivshpa 

hiji 

hotohi 

ehammi 

achapki 

atokhu^gi 
insoofki 

chaha,  {higl) 

inhalhowi 

foloteki 

buIukU 

tunfotchapohlokesi 

nokeoofli 

hlobakta 

sagilka 

iaht  ylhpiM 

hougi 

chiluk 

istimalki 

stomada 

not  understood 

it  t  pnllo 

iromiihlida 

anushkanna 

ilhonupsi 

ishtatia 

istomin 

ateli 

nanhoolkida 

nana  okpunlo 

immailhligo 

nukhoklo 

nokchilhlaga 

napilesa 

ihoohlida 

in  tokobi 

yhikchida 

hlampko 

not  understood 

hinla,  (can) 

no  word 

hlokki 

chito 

siuhlokki 

chito  i  shapli 
chito  i  shantahli 

hlokkimai 

mahi 

yhikchi 

kvllo 

siyhikchi 

kyllo  i  shahli 

sijhikchimai 

kvllo  i  shahtahli 

himni 

weke 

tahokeni 

shohvia 

haiwi 

chaha 

halwiko 

okanlosi 

otohi 

sbummi 

sokpi 

shila 

chikfi 

sukko 

fuaki 

halupa 
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Mohawk. 

SCNSCA. 

23@ 

dughanoujoghso 
konughaaugha 

coonhocktahnih 

konnoktony 

233 

gottoohnkurliaz 

wauauunterswatony 

234 

houanin 

waw^ooriooheeahguh 

ononkta 

235 

neehighahtoduh 
goitoohnlee 

236 

dackhehhanaae 

yuntoneyes 

237 

yoeedi 

yewgotoa 

wauaagootoh 

238 

239 

iungguataut 

240 

dehkada  neea 

ookteekahwanneeyoo 

ahgwustah 

241 

taehneh 

yahkootainoo 

tatawguiatah 

242 
243 

dehkubbughaeha 
mann  holmeh 

yonrlukkuhlhaynee 
tahhahhoohnlehteh,(Aa;- 
Um) 

ootkinee 
ooteuhaentnoo 

244 

duckakan 

townasentwuah 

245 

uniaho 

tahhowanindikun,  (his) 

cawwanunt 

246 

bukka  kowifltah,  (one 
word) 

wawnaht 

acawwanunt 

247 

daghaaaaace 
hakoghodo 
hattehto,  (warm) 

lowoiatz 

kiauBoh 

248 

oothorelih 

ootoowa 

249 

yewtarleehuh 

oliya 

250 

busaio 

yewnahnahwoh 

oaotauh 

251 

choonneeunae 

aoae 

252 

hadunkoatMeh,  (skort) 

wawaurlahtlae 

otugwehtah 

253 

hakkio,  (deep) 

onotaae 

254 

youttihteh 

255 

duckalua  datoha 

tootwhainooneh 

owanone 

256 

duckahia  toonia 

owanone 

257 

diadoneeea 

oh*thahnoo 

wahoosah 

258 

yoontuhnahgurlahtah- 

qaah 
yookorhloonhteh 

yuntinnunggahtokwau 

259 

dughamako 

ookoient 

260 

doukaahawia 

konnuuh 

261 

hioko 

yookoornihherlahhkoo 

ooewanahgwut 

262 

hahutteh  akiangh 

skawnokoent 

263 

untawnoate 

264 

265 

sittoteh 

yewleehooneeyew 

ooewaw 

266 

kateaeh 

giwawetkeh 

267 

268 

hachoneodughehnehaka 
dughanehsaddehkadoa 

queeyewtuh 

giwonnuoh 
wawunteotaut 

269 

diwa,  (lazy) 

coontolhhhah,  (Jtazy) 

gonoaoe 
kawhosta 

270 

yoohneehhlooh,or,'  neerh 

271 

sookoonoohhtooae 

giawdawgwenneo 

272 

enggawquane 

273 

komohon 

tonuhhweh 

oewautautyea 

274 

himi 

kooawnuh 

kuwaunah 

275 

auhhah  kooawnuh 

276 

louwhhhah  kooawnuh 

277 

lahnoyias 

kawnahyace 

278 

hiki 

lahshutateh 

kawhosU 

279 

kokaka  hiki 

280 

hichunkua  kokaka  hiki 

281 

hadinho 

yooksteb 

uahtay 
taooshtay 

282 

hakoghteh 

yahitun  (not),  yook- 

Bteh  (heavy) 
anenuhguh 

283 

atekeh 

284 

hadunkoti 

ehtahghah 
youniOinahwuh 

ehtawgee 

285 

busaio 

oaottaooh 

286 

▼ouatatthuh 
kawtunae 

oheh 

287 

hiakaae 

kautaese 

288 

hadatoho 

yoohh'you  teeyon 

outeheet 
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289  f^'eak 

yhikchiko 

tikambi 

290  Brave 

fikuingi 

hoyopa 
nokshopa 

291  Coward 

pingkali 

292  Young 

monniti 

himita 

293   Younger 

summonnitti 

himiU  t  shahli 

294   Youngest 

siinmonnitti  mai 

himiu  i  shahtahli 

295  Good 

hiihli 

Bchukma 

21)6  Better 

Bihiihli 

achukma  t  shahli 

297  Bejt 

sibiihliraai 

achukma  i  shahtahli 

298  HeaUhy 

holwangi 

nipi  achukma 

299  Su:* 

innoki 

abeka 

300  Witty 

hoopoohlinni 

koetini 

301  ««% 

302  Wfl/W 

immaheihli 

hoksulba 
aiachukmoka 

303  Cheerful 

chafikni 

ai  vukpa 
nokshila 

304  rA»>5/y 

wonki 

305  Hungry 

ihlouwi 

hohchyfo 

306  ^»r*< 

inhoinati 

ymmona 

Bihok'ohlad 

atukia 

308  1^^ 

chupki 

falaia 

309  Wide 

tophi 

pytha 
hofobi 

310  l>««p 

soofki 

311  ^«ttoo 

poinihomalgiad 

pishno 

311^  We  here 

313  FoM<w 

hokolachkad 

hvchishno 

314   You  and  J 

chimin  imnin  tipagid 

chishnoi  yno  il  it  ataklo 

315  ^y 

316  rAy 

chounangi 

ymmi 

chinangi 

chimmi 

317  Hi* 

innaugi,  (his,  its) 

immi 

318  Its 

immi 

319  Oiir 

ponaagi 

pimmi,  hypimmi 
hychimmi 

320  Your 

chinnaugidagi 

321  rA«> 

innaugi 

oklaimmi 

322  ThU  person 

hiaisti 

hotop  ilyppa 

323  This  thing 

hianaukochi 

nana  ilyppa 

324  W'AtcA 

istut 

katimampo 

325  W'Aflf 

naugit 

nanta 

326  TAaCirAicA 

maiato  miadin 

327  He  who 

no  proper  word 

328  BoCA 

kokola,  {two) 

iU  tttklo 

329  EUher 

umgadigit 

kanimampo 

330  OiAer 

humgi 
nachomozi 

inla 

331  F«c 

chybeha,  iklano 

832  A  litUe 

choautkosi 

kanohmoai 

333  ^0r« 

hohottoluggi 

laua  i  shahli 

334  Some 

apolwan 

kanimi 

335  SewroZ 

imnajonii 

kanohmi 

336  Where  f 

istim 

katima,  kanima 

337  Here 

iim 

ilyppa 

338  TAere 

men 

yyrama 

339  J3t 

no  word 

340  ^frove 

hohunuolon 

yba 

341  Below 

ilidja 

nuta 

342  Owr 

tobala 

poknoka 

343  I7nder 

ilidja 

nuta 

344  Within 

ovaapuggi,(no{  good  Indian) 

anvka 

345  Far 

hopigi 

hopaki 
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Caddo. 

Mohawk. 

Skksca. 

289 

hastbono 

kooyabtabkubbayyou 

tentacawboBta 

290 

hiki 

BootBabnit 

fOBBbnab 
kawwendokkao 

291 
292 
293 

neeou 

loocbeeyewhah 

294 

295 

hahnt 

yewyunnerleh 

ooakauB 

296 

kokata  hahut 

BhequawneooBkosh 

297 

hichunk  kokata  hahat 

auqusbooskauB 

298 

kokahut 

tantanunktony 

299 

duckkutnouehoB 

loonubwhocktahnib 

gonunktawny 

300 

hahuttehakiaugb, 
(funny) 

oonekunt 

301 

hasthono,  (toeak) 

tantaonekonte 

302 

kokahat 

looeeabtohtayerlib  (ta- 
er) 

ankuBskano 

303 

hahatteh  akiaugh 

auwinditkahta 

304 

duckya  kanoBo 

gawdotbiab 

805 

damuffbio 
ehnanbakaa 

gutterawadony 

306 

oowanede 

307 
308 

tehunbagba 

nunggah 

309 

hadunkoatBBeh 

310 

bakkio 

311 

koBeb  behit 

tinneequayakoo 

teawgequago 

312 

koseh  ditteh 

tooawqaayakoo,  (pi.) 

teawquayquago,  (im  ott) 

313 

nokahio,  (<  you '  simply) 

iiBSBOoneequayakoo 

tejequago 

314 

littibquayakoo,  {you,  pi.) 

eesekebub 

315 
316 

koat80|rb 
nokabio 

awkawweh,  (wine) 

317 

debtoteflo 

ooeh 

318 

itsa 

319 

kokoB  Beh  quasiaugb 

ungwauweb,  (ours) 

320 

nokahio 

Bawweb,  (yours) 

321 

una  w  web 

322 

deb  biano 

nanigeb,  (simply  *  this  •) 
nashekeb,(5tmpfy  <  that ') 

323 

324 

niddab 

koinekaw 

325 

dehkadda 

naugbtab 

326 

deb  nidda 

327 

never  used 

328 

koseb  bebit 

tooobquayakoo 

tejawoh 

329 

watuna 

kawwinneu 

830 

oshano 

obyaw 

331 

kasofirhteb 
biogh  tehteb 

tokobneekoo 

tookawugb 

332 

kawneewaw 

neeouffh 
awBUgh 

3:^3 

dakoit 

334 

oateeahkib 

335 

quiaughaeh  tebteb 

tokobneekoo 

336 

quitUaaugb 
ditteb 

kabnoobwib 

koinffwau 
nickboo 

337 

kuhbuntbo 

338 

daogba 
dagbtaaeea 

aitbo 

boway 

339 

340 

noneffhtehteh 
noueh 

anibgung 
ataugbeb 

balekeb 

341 

ebtawga 

342 

webBin 

isBBinihgautib 

343 

dehnebkio 

oonauhgo 

344 

Baba 

kahnooaabkoob 

nonggob 

345 

takekeb,  or,  takek 

eenou 

wae 

^ 
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Cbocta. 

346  tVhen 

stovon 

347  JVow 

mojoe 

himok 

348  Soon 

lupkin 

cheki,  chekusi 

349  Then 

momoyon 

y  vmmok  foka 
bilia 

350  Mteays 

stova'se 

35J  J^-ever 

BtoTaseimm  ji^  myga 

himakeyu 

352  Long  ago 

353  Formerly 

hofimni 

hopaki  pilla  kash 

hihoma 

Ukbaina 

354  Hereafter 

iahoyanad 

himmok  pilla 

355  Be/or« 
356^yier 

hihoma 

tikba 

hoyanove 

bayo,  himmokaya 

357  Once 

humra 
bokoTa 

himonna 

358  rir£c« 

hitnkla 

359  i/^M 

istomit 

katiobmi 

360  Well 

chafikni 

ulhpisali  Tlbpiesa 
ikvlbpieso 

361  /^/ 

hinoki 

362  quickly 

liipki 

tushpa 

363  67oto/v 

allichajiko 

364  ^Aj^ 

istomen 

365  With 

apuggi 

366  fFi^Aoiii 

apuggiko 

367  From 

no  word 

368  roward5 

hofoicha 

369^5 

homi 

370  ff 

no  proper  toord 

371  jJnJ 

momen 

372  Or 

no  proper  word 

373  ^Iso 

matubomi 

374  PerAapj 

monihipis 

375  To  be  hungry 

ihlonwebi 

hochvfo 

376  ro«< 

ligi 

binili 

377  To  lie  down 

wanki 

hola 

378  To  stand 

hoihli 

hikia 

379  To  stay 

ligi 

Vila 

380  To  come 

ati 

minii 

381   To  rirfc  in  a  fcoar 

pilhhlohlokkonholigi 

peni  fokat  aya 

382  To  ride  horseback 

chohlokkonholigi 

iBuba  ominilit  ia 

383  ToAun* 

laya 

owvtta 

384  To  /^A« 

tippoyi 

itibi 

385  To  smoke 

hikkochaji 

hokchuma  ahuka,  (tobacco) 

386  Torfie 

ill 

illi 

387  ro«ay 

majfi  —  kaji 
tikkoigi 

achi 

388  To  confer,  to  treat 

389  To  marry 

iaezi 

ilauwaya-auwaya 
anukfilU 

390   To  think 

akelthlaji 

391  To  know 

kihli 

ithana 

392  rowwA 

immalooste 

bvnna 

393  7V»/*rar 

pohi 
lazi 

hoklo 

394   ToteJie 

vpvt  pisa 

895  To  smell 

awinnayi 

httwa 

396  rotoucA 

achillayi 

potoii 

397  ToAoie 

homiji 

isht  ik  iahno 

398  To  tfcfl^p 

cbopagi 

poabi  ishi 

399  To  give 

ami 

ima 

400  rotoAtf 

izi 

ishi 

401   To  bring 

aadi 

isht  minii 

402  To  carry 

isayi 

■bali,  aholi 
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Caddo. 

Mohawk. 

Sefeca. 

346 

sateou 

kuhtkih 

wanedoh 

347 

dughio 

honuh 

nawau 

348 

ilouit 

kauneewayhah 

gogeh 

349 

sehnutteh 

aithonoobwih 

350 

saotUnakana 

teeutkoo 

teutekonte 

351 

quehbanatea 

yahnehwahntooh 

ta  wanedoh 

352 

komahon 

wahbonisaseh 

onehchee 

353 

ahia 

uwwahnuhhah 

354 

sehnasha 

oohnohgunggAih 

nnnggah 
koinda 

355 

kokaka 

wuhhahhntoneuhgau 

356 

ehbit 

oohnahghuh 

357 

wiata,  or,  wisteh 

oohskott,  or,  oobskoh, 
(one) 

skautnahoneyaawaug^ 

358 

sehdahehoua 

tekkehnih,  (ttoo) 

tickneenahoneteau- 
waugh 

359 

quittia 

oohneeahwuh 

enneawweh 

360 

hahut 

laoweeubntet 

nahughchee 

361 

yahhttun 
hhowh,  (quick) 

tantanahoo 

362 

ashwa,  (quick) 

eushesnoowee 

363 

ehnaaffh  tehteh,  (lUOe 

skinnuhh 

akinauaugh 

364 

nuhhoUhkarleehoonih 

notkione 

365 

uhntehneh 

sawffaut 
aughwhungaoh 

366 

quehbunta 

^oonghennahwabzee 

367 

wisseh 

laaeeenoohwih 

ootahguah 

368 

chado 

kohhrlooh 

369 

totanah 

chinneeoot 

370 

noka 

tokaukeeook 

371 

tanna  hoshno 

nayonih 

372 

hnogh 

kaukeeookneekauyih 

373 

no  word 

nayonih 

374 

noka 

keesehuhn 

375 

hottoohnkurlihax 

wauuDierawatak 

376 

yoontihuh 

wauoanteah 

377 

yeeahdeeoonee 

wauoanteaebeh 

378 

eelahtteh 

oteatot 

379 

tuhkahhtan,  (to  ttop) 

tandeundok 

380 

kauchih 

381 

yikkoosahtun,  (simply 
'toride')    ^      ^^ 

waakawway 

382 

w&uawgubahawta 

383 

hoontolutz 

wauuntowet 

384 

oonterleeyoo 

wauandeo 

385 

gutho-okoo 

wauaiutab 
wauahae 

386 

yihkowhhnhayyoo 

387 

shahwuh 

wauisneute 

388 

woltineewho'htuhhndee 

odeayaudowata 

389 

yookooneeah'hkoo 

wauaugoneyok 

390 

yin  noohtoony  ooweh 

wauehnobtoneyo 

391 

yikkoonoohhtoo 

goonoobto 

392 

tahyookootoohoonjoonee 

ooteaugoteoenj  ash 

393 

yoonttnhhoosesattut 

unioneda 

394 

sattihnahgaylut 

395 

yoontissBwhot 

wauuntaawut 

396 

chaaynah 

wauaketo 

397 

snkkoohswa  wseh 

wauoandottishwi 

398 

koonoohlukkh 

wauoantoh  noank 

399 

yewntahtahwih 

oodeayoudoowate 

400 
401 

yeeyaynub 
yeehabwih 

tuntiyaauwe 

402 

yeebahwihtib 

wauuntkehtaat 
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MnSKHOOZE. 

Cbocta. 

403  To  cut 

tachi 

bvshli 

404  To  strike 

n'offki 

isso 

405  To  plant 

hahoii 
nokehlaji 

hokchi 

406  To  bum 

hushmi 

407  To  bury 

hopili 

hohpi 

406  To  goto 

fokeayi 

hokchi,  fimmi 

409  To  plough 

choppiyiji 

Tokni  potyffi 
luhroi 

410  To  conceal 

hibihi 

411  To  cook 

onemli 

hoponi 

412  To  nw/< 

chlikkaji 

bilell 

413  To  subdue,  {a  na- 
tion) 

414  r^Aave 

imundli 

imaiyachi 

oji 

im  osha,  (it  is  silting  to  him) 

415  To  be 

momibi 

416  He  i5 

monuet 

417  lam 

uumttest 

418  y  am  cold 

chotkolist 

sa  chukwa 

419  /  am  Mwrm 

chaligotitist 

sa  libisha 

420  /  am.  young 

chamonnittist 

sa  himita 

421  I  am  old 

cechachiulbt 

sa  sipokni 
si  achukma 

iSSl  I  am  good 

chaunhlist 

423  /  am  strong 

chavhikchist 
chanlonwiet 

sa  kvllo 

424  /  am  hungry 

sa  hochvfo 

4^  I  am  sick 

chanokist 

si  abeka 

426  /r  ratn« 

ose  kist 

umba 

427  It  snows 

itotihiokkilajist 

oktosha 

428  It  is  cold 

kofsuppiiBi 

kapvBsa 

439  G 

iaa'cha 

ia 

430  SI 

hotUtscha 

vtU 

431  B 

eatiscka 

ish  minti 

432  G 

amascha 

ima 

433  G 

amuecha 

yma 

432  7^                        ) 

ifiUBcha 

ishi 

433  T 

isuscha 

ishi 

434  A 

iskiat 

ishko 

435  He  runs 

latikist 

maleli 

436  He  «n^* 

yahigiet 

taloa 

437  IsiTig 

vahiffist 
humbist 

Uloali 

428  He  eats 

impa 

439  /eat 

humbist 

impali 

440  1  came 

alagiunggest 

mintili  tok  oke 

441  He  came 

ala^unggest 

minti  tok  oke 

442  JTecame 

yajiun^gest 
hummabest 

e  minti  tok  oke 

443  /^oeeo/ 

impali  kamo 

444  Thou  hast  cat 

hummabilchkist 

ish  impa  kamo 

445  He  Aa5  eat 

hummabist 

impa  kamo 

446  HeMW 

hijuddis 

447  He  i$  dead 

ilist 

448  He  Aae  been  seen 

hichkadis 

449  He  *Aatt  speak 

pon'iahlis 

450  He  «Aa/2  ^o 

i^ahlis 

451  He  may  go 

iilio 

452  We  may  go 

apiyaliyista 
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403 

uhyayyahkkih 

waaaooke 

404 

yewntotyuhteh 

yehyentnoo 

yotikbeh 

wauoondawdeent 

405 
406 

wauayenthoo 
waaotake 

407 

wauoandotashawtoh 

406 

409 

yeekorlhahthoo 

wauehtawgaohottoo 

410 

ootobeehhthoo 

wauohait 

411 

yinuahhiiMhoo 

wauohaoowe 

412 

owwisstaynahwahaeh 

wauennannawent 

413 

yootottehaahnih 

wauandottaaane 

414 
415 

yookoyih 

waaau 

416 

errhlaowhhah 

417 

eeih  wahhih 

418 

dnkkonussa 

getholahteh 

angotoweathoh 

419 

dokkokoutughsMh  «  '. 

gahtahterieehun 

awgeawdawtieh 

420 

koatesehdiagh-hunaflti 

awgeawdawsae 

421 

wohgotteeahtisssoo 

kegahche 

422 
423 

konakiaffh  hahnt 
kokiehhiki 

ukkungguehteeyoo 
wagghehahahtateh 

gnagguateo 
kahosta 

424 

dakkonaugh  anugho 

awgutterawadone 

425 

kokaehcoatnouehogh 

wugghehnuhwbaktah- 
nee 

oknnnktonea 

426 

dnkkouehaaa 

wawookuhhnorelih 

oostanedeoh 

427 

dukkouehaaa  hehna 

wawoogherluhneh 

ookeoandeo 

428 

yoothorelih 

oottoowa 

429 

yoehatal 

wahn 

oowautanete 

430 
431 

nouehditteh 
dahia 

cheeterloontahk 
sahwih 

ungkentyendok 
undeaaw 

432 

dakoate 

koo-ooyoo 
kuttahkoo 

wauoantotoh 

433 

dakoeh 

tuahaw 

432 

hiUaneh,  {take  that  man) 

ehchaynuh 

ejano 

433 

dahianeh 

iano 

434 

hiddaaka 

lahnehkilhhah 

awnikkahaw 

435 

dehataaehbattaneh 

autokha 

436 

dughehnehousa 

oottanote 

437 

augotinota 

438 

dahughnouehsa 

oottakone 

439 

taenehehoaa 

gohttykhoonihwahheh, 

augutakone 

440 

(ameaimg) 

441 

qaedehahia 

wauauyeoh 

442 

ehpitnehwate 

ungwauyeo 

443 

ahia  siahina 

twauffuttakoneno 
suttakoneno 

444 

same  way 

445 

ahia  ehaehna 

oottakoneno 

446 

hibouoeh 

ootkotwheh 

447 

ahia  dahehda 

auwaayo 

448 

ahia  hehtiba 

towwuntkottwehno 

449 

quebahaBeha 

gawgonteentoaneuta 

450 

addehehwa 

gawffonteaawtantee 
aaugntante 

451 

452 

tMhtiboufla 

aaugwantanta 
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1  A  spirit 

5  Priest 

3  Conjurer 

4  Soul 

6  A  white  man 

6  Man 

7  Men 

8  Women 

9  Grandfather 
10 '  Grandmother 

11  Eldest  son 

12  Youngest  son 

13  Brother's  son 

14  Swtor'«Mfi 

15  C7nc{e 

16  J9tfn< 

17  Ccv^n 

18  RelaH^n 

19  JVephewti 

20  Cousins 

21  Ancestors 

22  ^o/e 

23  FetiuUfl 

24  Kostrils 

25  £ye2ti« 

26  Eyebrows 

27  cXeeA* 

28  7%roa< 

29  i{i;?A<  Aand 

30  L^hand 

31  Shoulder 

32  Borik 

33  £/&oto 

34  £h«6 

35  5&tn 

36  JIftIA: 

37  Wound 

38  Sca/p 

39  JVb<um,  (tribe) 

40  Cton 

41  Country,  (territory) 

42  Council 

43  Council  place 

44  Speaker 

45  fi^peecA,  a  foZAc 

46  Alti^ 

47  fliintcr 

48  Confederacy 

49  7Vea<y 

50  ^U»«« 

51  Friends 

52  Messenger 

53  B02< 

54  Feoefl 

55  £nemy 

56  VFar 

57  Battle 


Cherokee. 


nay  e  hi 

atsilung  kelawhi 

atawniski 

atanungtaw 

yungwineguog 

askaya 

aniskaya 

anigeyung 

etutu,  (my  mother* s  father)  \  enisi,  (my  father's  parent) 

eliei,  (my  mother's  mother) ;  enisi,  (my  father's  parent) 

ikun^yi  ehi  aquetsi 

aw*ni  ehi  aquetsi,  (my) 

unggiwinung,  (my) 

unggiwinung,  (my) 

etutsi,  (my  mother's  broUier) ;  taline  etmwta,  (myfaUur^s 

brother) 
etai,  (mother's  sister)  ;  eMawgi,  (mif  father's  sister) 
same  as  second  brother  or  second  sister 
kawhusti  aqungnung 
tsunggiwinune 

same  as  second  brothers  or  second  sisters 
tigikayunglike,  (my) 
aakaya,  (human)  ;  ataun|^,  (animals) 
ageyung,  (human)  ;  agisi,  (animals) 
tikawyungeawli,  (my) 
tagikatanekalung,  (my) 
tagikatesanulun^sungi,  (my) 
tit9i^aw<)uali-i,  (my^ 
a^riqisli^i,  (my  stoaUower) 
tsikatisi  aquoyeni,  (my) 
tsigaskani  aquoyeni,  (my) 
tsinungwawi,  (my) 
tsisawhi,  (my) 
tsigiyuskeni,  (my) 
tsinikeni,  (my) 
agineka,  (my) 
unungti 

unggisawnun^^nungy  (the  place  where  I  was  wounded) 
kanega,  (a  skin) 

no  \oord  ' '  ,  A        ^  J"  ♦  -  w.     f  >  . 

unatayungwii  (people  oftiie  same  dan) 
ikatselikawhi,  (our) 
tekalawiung 
tsulawi-iBtiyi 
aakaMilawski,  (orator) 
alitsitaw^nuofir,  (that  which  teas  spoken) 
ukungwiyuhi,  (principal  chief) 
kanawhilitawhi 
no  word 

kanawhetung  titlawhiatanung,  (talks  met  together) 
unalikawhi 
ikaliiy  (ye  my  friends) 
atsinungsti 
atatlawsti 

tawbiyi,  (peace,  health,  prosperity) 
agiakagi,  (one  who  hates  me) 
ta'nawa 
no  word 


U< 
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58  Victory 

59  Defeat 

60  Prisoner 

61  Death  song 

62  Adoption 

63  Spy 

64  f^MUt 

65  Hiief 
67  Murderer 
oo  Avenger 

69  Door 

70  Hear^ 

71  JVoor 

72  Threshold 

73  Courtyard 

74  Garden 
76  ^e2d 
76  Meadow 
T7  Hoe 

78  PioM^rA 

79  Harrow 

80  Fo&fl 

81  Cart 

82  Ttt6 

83  jE7arf Aenioare 

84  C/tt6 

85  Pa<i<i£e 

86  Oar 

87  AVs/ 

88  Fishing-hook 

89  Snare 

90  Trap 

91  Coa< 

92  Blanket 

93  Po^r 

94  Palisade 

95  Di<cA 

96  Port 

97  TumtduSf  (ajicient 

grave) 

98  Orave,  {modem) 

99  Parched  com 

100  Boiled  com 

101  Meal,  flour 

102  Spirituous  liquor 

103  Victuals,  food 

104  iZav  o/  Z^At 

105  Eckpae 

106  Aor/A  Star 

107  JVortA 

108  SoiitA 

109  £a#f 

110  ^e«t 

111  JVoon 

112  Pear 

113  ^o?it& 

114  wdTir 

115  Whirlwind 


Cherokee. 


no  word 

no  word 

ayungki 

no  toord 

no  toord 

uketUDgnitawhi,  {one  who  inquires  or  examines) 

no  word 

kanawskiski,  {stealer) 

yangwiahihi,  {manrkiUer) 

utlegi 

kalawhifltiyi,  {a  passage) 

kawtawtiyi,  (place  to  make  fire) 

ayawtatlahung 

kalawhisti  yulawti,  {adjacent  to  the  door) 

awhni 

ViVflsungtiyi,  {pUnOing  place) 

klawgesi 

kalawgawti,  {isistrument  of  tiUing) 

katalugawti 

katungnawaasti 

unagilanaJatisti 

taqualelu,  {a  wheeled  carriage) 

usungtawni,  (Jiollow) 

tsuhnawa 

ataaa,  {war-dvb) 

uyatati,  {flat  at  the  end) 

uyatati 

akayaluti,  {fish-net) 

asuti 

asatangti 

asatungti 

kasalenunff 

utungnawhi,  {a  bed-doth) 

ukuta 

katatungi 

keliskalunghung 

aaawyung,  {a  fence,  a  fort) 

alselistung 

yungwi  kanisahung,  {person*s  lying  place) 

kungwisitung 

selu  tikatunung 

iflung 

hwiaki,  (*  whiskey  *  from  the  English) 

alistajungti 

wanting 

ataigiska  nungtaw,  {the  sttn  is  being  sioalUneed) 

nawquisi  tauyungtlung  ahi,  {star  inhabiting  the  north) 

uyungtlawyi,  {the  place  of  the  cold) 

wahaa 

nungtawj^i,  {the  place  of  the  sun) 

usunghiyi,  {the  place  of  evening') 

no  word 

sutetiyangtung,  {one  year) 

sinungtaw,  {one  moon) 

wanting 

akaluga 
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Cherokee. 

116  Stortn 

unawle,  (i/^it^f) 

117  Rainbow 

utaquatawgi 

118  Aurora  boreaiis 

utselangnanghi 

119  Smoke 

tsakasangsti 

120  Wave 

121  Shore 

atugisti 

122  Rivulet 

keyungr,  uweyung.  (a  stream,  whether  large  or  small) 

123  Up  the  Hver 

tsawgi,  (up  stream) 

124  Down  the  river 

kei,  {dawn  stream) 

125  Falls  of  a  river 

nma  katawawskuog,  (falling  water,  tckere  water faUs) 

126  /{apuif 

ustanalang 

127  Source  of  a  river 

kanugawgung,  (;place  of  springing  up) 

128  Spring 

kanugawgun^ 

129  Ford 

tikasawhiBtiyi 

130  Banks  of  a  river 

amayulawti,  (adjacent  to  the  water) 

131  Branch,  or  fork 

uweyung,  keyuog,  (stream) 
akaskanititluDff  keyung,  (l^  hand  stream) 
akatisititlan^  keyung,  (right  hand  stream) 

122  Left  hand  fork 
133  y^i^Af  hand  fork 

134  Portage 

atugistawtiyi 

135  PfliA 

nun^nawhi 

136  frar-raa<i 

a  thing  unknown 

137  5an(i 

nawyu 

138  Ctou 

139  Af^a 

kata,  (dirt,  earth) 

tlawawta 

140  C«t»a 

ustakalungi 

141  SaU 

ama 

142  ^oZt  jprtn^ 

comes) 

143  Jl  Uck 

unikanatistiyi 

144  JtfetoZ 

no  general  name 

atelung  talawnike,  (yellow  metal,  gold) 

atelung  anekung,  (white  metal,  saver) 

145  Gold 

146  5»/wr 

147  Lead 

148  Forest 

inakei 

149  Pratn« 

ikawti 

150  Trunk  of  aires 

151  Branch  of  a  tree 

uwanikaluDgi 

152  F/<?W7«r 

utsiluDgi 

153  Fruti 

atatangungski 

156  5wrf 

ukata 

157  J>rut 

no  general  name 

158  Berry 

no  general  name 

159  PteTU 

aliyehuEgeki,  (M^eto^^. 

160  Shrub 

■V 

161  Com,  or  grain 

162  FnMrf 

163  -Rye 

164  Oa<5 

atsalesti 

sawquili  unigisti,  (horse- provender) 

165  Roots 

uoastetla 

166  Potatoes 

nunu,  nuna,  nanung,  (the  last  most  common) 

167  Pumpkin 

iya,  (jmmpkin,  squash) 

168  H^o^erme/on 

kunggisti 

169  rOdootf 

170  BirM 

171  Chestnut  tree 

tili 

172  Sugar-maple 

tlung'wagi 

173  Piiim-iree 

qaananasti,  (small  peach) 

174  ^a»7i 

kuli 
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175  IValnut 

176  Grapes 

177  Strawberries 

178  Sugar 

179  wad  beast 

180  Skin,  of  animal 

181  Horn 

182  TaU 

183  Bttdfc 

184  Doe 

185  Fawn 

186  jB^A 

187  Moose 

188  Pander 

189  Raccoon 

190  Opossum 

191  .UWe 

192  Bearskin 

193  De«r  sAtn 

194  Beaver  skin 

195  Fa< 

196  /f(7r5a 

197  Oz 

198  Coti^ 

199  Calf 

200  SAeim 

201  Ho/ 

202  OK 

203  i?attZ««na^e 

204  TurtU 

205  WVto 

206  Fly 

207  Honey-bee 

208  flim«y 

209  Feathers 

210  W^n^« 

211  Bi/i 

212  £a^^« 

213  CocAc 

214  Hen 

215  A'tm 

216  Whale 

217  Sturgeon 

218  PcriS 

219  Pi^« 

220  Trotti 

221  Cat-fish 

222  Chub-fish 

223  Proo- 

224  Fishbone 

225  Bir/A 

226  Deo^A 

227  Loi>« 

228  Ha^»2 

229  Marriage 

230  Pregnancy 

231  Lj/ivi^  tn 

TOL.    II. 


Chxrokxe. 

seti,  aawhi,  (&2acA;  todlnut,  hickory  nut)  ' 

qualasi,  {muscadines) 

a*nung 

kalisetfli 

inake  ehi,  {inhabiter  of  the  toildemess) 

kanega 

u'yawnang,  (Am  horn) 

kalawga 

kala^ina 

awhi  agist,  (female  deer) 

ahwi  agina,  (young  deer) 

ahwi  eqaa,  (great  deer) 

tlungtaUi 

kungli 

siqna  aynngsuga,  siqua  ataetsasti,  (smiUng  hog) 

tsistetsi 

yawnuDg  kanega,  (a  bear's  skin) 

ahwi  kanega,  (a  deer's  skin) 

tSLwyi  kanega,  (a  beaver's  elein) 

kawi 

sawquili 

waka  kanali,  (jgelding  beef  creature) 

waka  agisi,  {female  be^  creature) 

waka  agina,  (young  beef  creature) 

ahwi  (unawtena),  (wool  bearing)  animal  of  the  deer  kind 

Biqaa 

wesung 

ntsawnati 

■aligugi 

aBkawyoDg 

loka 

watuliai 

watuliai 

tsukitalang 

tikanawge 

kawjunffsa 

awawhali 

taataga  aUung 

taataga  agiai 

tawetaluyatung 

laquo,  (a  very  Utrge  fish,  probably  white) 

agawla 

kawawnukawyungaa,  (duek's-MU) 

u'nawga 

sqnolequa,  tralistanala,  (two  varieties) 

walawsi 

atMti  akawla,  (the  bone  of  a  fish) 
aqaatenuDg,  (my  birth) 
agiyawhuaong,  (my  death) 


51 
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232  SUktuss 

233  Hunger 

234  Pttin 
236  Shape 

236  Breath 

237  i92e0p 

238  Person 

239  r^in^ 

240  Something 

241  J{othing 

242  AV»u« 

243  SAridk 

244  Howling 

245  F«c« 

246  FFord 

247  AVkum 

248  Cold,  (subst.) 

249  Hea^ 

250  Dampness 

251  X0ii^ 

252  Breadth 

253  Z>ep(A 

254  Hei^AX 

255  CircU 

256  5{^r« 

257  £a2{,  (a  jpAcre) 

258  Measure,  (ve«- 

259  HoZ« 

260  Calamity 

261  FFoiuier 
5262  Harmony 

263  Affection 

264  Offspring 

265  £Eot«rc« 

266  j^nava 

267  2Vott*Z« 

268  Labour 

269  Laziness 

270  Strength 

271  Dominion 

272  AbUity,  of  doing 

273  TViiM 

274  Gr0a< 

275  Greater 

276  Greatest 

277  ToZ/ 

278  Strong 

279  Stronger 

280  Strongest 

281  Heavv 

282  /i^At 

283  H^A 

284  L<n« 

285  i?amp 

286  Dry 

287  TAtdb 

288  SAoi? 


Chcbokxx. 


ungyugi,  (a  disease) 
agawna 


YUllffWl 

kftwnaati 
kawhDBti 
tla  kawhoBti,  (not  anything) 


taqaatawungy  (my  name) 


kaiaqaalung,  (adj.)  (spherical) 
atalesung,  (fufle,  pit  dug) 


aqualingunggnng,  (my  strength) 


equa 

uUi  equa,  utitlung  equa,  (followed  by  eeka,  than,  \ 

degree) 
utli  equa,  utitlung  equa,  (not  followed  by  eika) 
inung  ikati,  (far  extending  upwards) 
u*liiiigitiyu,  (third  persok) 
utli  u*UDigitiyu,  (followed  by  eska) 
utli  uUinigitiju,  (not  followed  by  eska) 
kagetiyu,  or,  kageti 
utasakahi  (yu) 
kalunglati  (yu) 
elati 

kalulastawti,  (wettish) 
kayawtiyu 
uhaketiyn 
kawataynng 
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289  IVeak 

uwanakaJi  (yu) 

290  Brave 

291  Coioard 

uliUungyasti,  {male^  Uke  manly) 

292  Young 

awinnng,  (applied  to  persons  only) 

293  Younger 

utli  awinung 

294  Youngett 

utli  awinung 

295  Goo<i 

awai  (yu)  awaong 

296  £ett«r 

uUi  awsi 

297  Best 

atli  awsi 

298  H«a(tAy 

tawhi 

299  fifMife 

uUnoggi,  (partidpU  of  atlnngga,  he  is  sick) 

300  WiUy 

utanuDgteti  awsiyu,  {of  good  mind) 

301  5tZ^y 
302£fappy 

unegu 

awsiyu  utanuDgtai  (he  is  toell  in  mind) 

303  Cheerful 

awsiyu  utanungta 

304  T«r5<y 

agitategiha,  (/  am  thirsty) 

305Htin^Ty 

uyawsiski,  (participle) 

306  First 

ikungyi 
talinei 

307  5e£<mi2 

308  Long 

309  fFt£ 

kananghitung 

ayatenung 

310  Deep 

aalunggi 

311  We  two 

ayung 

312  JFeAera 

n?hT* 

313  You  two 

314  Foil  and/ 

ayung 

315  Afy 

aquataeli,  (my,  one  thing)  ;  tiquatseli,  (tny,  more  than 

one  thing) 

316  Thy 

tsatseli,  (one) ;  titsatoeli,  (more  than  one) 

317  Hw 

uUeli  (1)  tutaeli 

318 /to 

utaeli  (1)  tuteeU 

319  Our 

ginatseli,  (of  thee  and  me) 

istatseli,  (of  you  two)  ;  itsatseli,  (of  more  than  two) 

320  Four 

321   TAeir 

322  This  person 

hia  yungwi 

323  This  thing 

hia 

324  fTAicA  per5<m 

kagaw  iyutti,  (which  thing),  kataw  iyusti 

325  fFAoC 

kataw 

826  That  which 

327  He  «>A<» 

328  Both 

iteula 

329  fOAer 

gilaw  (quo),  (person)  ;  kawhniti|  (thing) 

330  Other 

aawi  nungwatale 

331  Feio 

auigayawli 

832  ^Ztt/^ 

■ti,  kayaw'li 

333  More  in  eomparison 

334  Some 

gilaw 
nilungski 

335  Several 

336  lf%ere 

hatlung 

337  Here 

ahni 

338  TAere 

na,  nahna 

339  j9< 

340  Above 

kalunglatltlang,  (adverb) 

341  Be^iw 

elatitlung 

342  Over 

gatuai 
hawinititiong 

343  lender 

844  If ttAm 

345  For 

inung 
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Chsrokee. 


346  fFAm 

347  AVno 

348  Soon 

349  Then 
850  JilieauM 

361  JVev^ 
35S  Long  ago 
353  Formerly 
854  Heret^ier 

355  £r/or« 

356  4/ier 

357  Oiie« 

358  TWee 
859  fi^n^y 

360  ITeU 
861  /// 

362  Qitiekly 
863  S^owZy 

364  Why 

365  r»tA 

366  fFtCibttf 

367  From 

368  Towardt 
869  ^5 

370  y 

371  j^iui 
872  Or 

373  ^/#o 

374  Perhaps 

875  To  50  hungry 

376  Tont 

377  To  2te  doton 

378  To<fan42 

379  ToJtoy 

380  To  come 

881  To  ru2«  in  a  boat 

882  To  ride  horseback 

383  To  &un< 

384  To  fight 
885  To  smoke 

386  To  die 

387  To«ay 

388  To  coiner,  (o  (reaf 

389  To  marry 

390  7\>^n^ 

391  To  know 
393  To  loifft 
893  To  hear 


IJU 

naquo 
kleki 
nahiyu 
vanave 

klahUunghiytt 
kawhiflri 

hilungmyu,  (a<  some  timeS 
hilanghiyu,  (at  some  time) 
ikung^itlung 
awlini 

8ac]|Uo,  (one)  )  A  variation  in  the  form  of  the  verb  makes 
tall,  {two      3  one,  two,  4^.,  to  signify  once,twiee,  ^. 
gataw,  {what);  {with  some  verb,  as  gataw  nikungneba, 
what  doing) 

'^Tn^rSg  ]  ^^-^  -^  "  "'-^ 

usinali 

uskanawU 

kataw'naw 


expressed  by  a  prtfx  to  the  verb  ;  viz,  tai 

Su 
e,  <naW|  (*naw  is  inseparable^  like  the  Latin  que) 
ale 

nasquo 
yigi 

aquola,  (/  am  sitting) 

tainuDgka,  (lam  lying) 

tsitawffa 

galewnistiha 

tsiluga 

tsiyuhigai,  (/  am  going  in  a  boat) 

a(^uagilungiiba 

tsinawhilitawha 

kaliha 

kawgiska 

tai^awhuska 

katiha 

kalinawheha,  (/  am  conversing) 

tekatsiyatsungstiha,  (lam  marrying  them) 

gatanungteha 

taikataha 

a(]uatuliha 

taiyatunggiha 
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Chocta. 

MOSKHOOEE. 

iDky 

ilhky 

ishky 

ichky 

ipokni 

ipozy 

ushitek 

ichosta 

ishky 

ichkoche 

tek 

inA«ta 

oossee 

libanoosee 
hivehah 

oogwahah 

polhcoose 

bokosy 

nuahkuhbo 

ektih 

pashi 

issi 

nishkin  hokahop 

tolth  alhpy 

not! 

innotay,  (his) 

shokba 

sokpa 

fony 
chula 

y  fony,  (kis) 
chuhla 

ofi 

yfa 

chukfi 

chofi 

nid 

nihi 

nippe 

abiawau 

yennush 

yennessaa 

conne 

connoo 

okfochush 

fochi 

puchi 

fooshee,  (Ckieaaa) 

foaewaa 

wooloose,   {do.) 

ichoaewau 

opa 

oopau 

himmona 

humga 

ummona 

iuhomaty 

tucklo 

hokoly 

tuchioa 

tutchany 

ushta 

o«ty 
kofopagy 

untuklo 

untuchina 

chanapagy 

tahlape 
pokofi 

chokapy 

ispoko,  {HUehUUt) 

fichik 

owoh  chikee,  {do.) 

minko 

mikko 

tashka 

tuslinuggi 

anumpa  ahali 

ponnuka  aahla 

itibi 

Uppoka 

imayachi 
chuka 

imundulga 
choko 

osapa 
inuchi 

choppowa 

^nochka 

lachallych 

itichanoUi 

aholopi 

hopilg£ 

oka  homi 

oa  omi 

himpa 

umbitta 

Bhutik 

soota 

huahee 

haacee 

nittok 

nitta 

t  ChictM. 
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Mgfu 

West 

Black 

Blue 

Yellaw 

Young 

Cold 

J 

Thau 

We 

Hu 

That-^  there 

Who 

What 

Multitude,  many 


Vinter 
Wind 

Whirlwind 
Water 
lee 

Earthy  land 
River 
Sea 

Tree^wood 
Path 
Flower 
Maise 

Sweet  potatoe 
Pumpkin 
Chestnut  tree 
Trunk  of  a  tree 
Walnut 
Grapes 
Leaf\ 
Far 
And 
To  eat 
To  drink 
To  fight 
To  sleep 
To  die 
To  give 
To  take 
Tolmry 
One 


Chocta. 


ninnok 

hosha  okatala 

losa 

chehako 

lokna 

nimita 

koBflupa 

unno 

chismo 

pishno 


yumma 

huU 

nanta 

okla 

tofapi 

onan 

mahlj 

upanakfila 

oka 

okti 

▼aukeneh 

nucha 

okhuta 

itte 

hinah 

pokaalj 

tauchi 

ahe 

oai 

otapi 

poki 

hiaha,  (CAtik.) 

hopaki 

moma 

upa 

isnko 

itibi 

nosi 

illi 

ima 

ishi 

hohpi 

achufee 


MaBKHOGBS. 


nihlee 

hascee  okalaska 

lasty 

okofatj 

hlan^ 

mbmti 

kopuflfi 

unni 

chymj 

pomy 

inoingj 

humma 

lata  mat? 

nangit 

omuljra 

tasaihi 

hlofo 

hatally 

unodjofila 

okkee,  (.HitekUtee) 

hokitoli 

ikahnah 

hatchi 

wehota,  {BUehitUe) 

itto 

hinni 

pokpoggy 

achi 

hahaa 

chaai 

ottopi 

mobbi 

ohawa 

Eahlko 
OMi 

hopiyi 

mimon 

humbi 

^iski 

tipoyi 

noji 

amy 
ixy 

hohpily 
bamna 


f  ChieaM. 
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MUSKHOOEE. 


3  How  is  it  with  thte  f 
Z  He  is  a  good  man 

4  /  know  him 

5  She  is  a  good  tooman 

6  /  love  her 
1  It  is  a  large  tree 
&  I  see  it 
9  /  give  you  this  canoe 

10  Takeil 

11  I  give  you  this  deer 

12  Take  him 

13  Give  me  meat 

14  Give  me  that  dog 

15  Bring  water 

16  Bring  the  prisoners 

17  This  is  my  father^s  canoe 

18  /  gave  com  to  my  father 

19  1  planted  com  for  my  faUter 

20  I  love  my  father 

21  I  took  com  from  my  father 

22  /  came  teith  my  father 

23  /  saw  a  deer 

24  J  killed  a  deer 

25  /  kided  him  with  my  hatchet 

26  /  took  the  skin  from  the  deer 

27  This  dog 

28  These  &gs 

29  This  is  mine 

30  That  is  thine 

31  The  man  whom  he  saw 

32  Whose  dog  is  this  f 

33  To  whom  shall  he  speak  f 

34  What  is  thy  name? 

35  What  dost  thou  caUthis  ? 

36  Which  of  us  two  shall  go  f 

37  Either  of  us  may  go 

38  Which  of  us  aJU  shall  go? 

39  Either  of  us  may  go 

40  Who  saw  thee? 

41  He 

42  My  father 

43  ^y  brother 

44  .Afy  e/(/er  brother 

45  Afy  younger  brother 

46  My  sister 

47  Jtf^  e/der  ^ufer 

48  ^y  younger  sister 

49  My  son 

50  .Afy  daughter 

51  My  child 

52  ^2/  ^«<u< 

53  Jtfy/frt 


54  Afy<2o^ 
56  ^r 


56  I  saw  thee 

57  /  /oo6  tA«0 

58  I  will  marry  thee 


chichafiknidi  ?  {are  yofi  well  ?) 

hoQunwau  i  inhli  domist,  (man  good   he  is) 

kihies 

oketa  iinhli  domist 

im  mi  ihli  ist 

ito  hlokkist 

hijest  • 

iapilhloon  chimahlit 

hisuiacha 

iaichoon  chimahlis 

hisuischa 

apiawon  amischa 

ma  ifoon  amischa 

on  won  aatischa 

isti  winnagin  satischa 

ia  chalki  impilhlo  dist 

chdkin  archin  amiun^gist 

calkin  archin  immahojiunffgiat 

chalkin  immiihliist,  {my  father  I  love  him) 

archin  chalkin  injawyunggiat 

chalkin  achokkadiunggiat 

ichoon  hijiunggist 

ichoon  illijiunggiat 

umpocbuBuchi  aillijiunggist 

ichoon  alhpin  injawyunggiat 

ia  ifa 

ia  ifa 

ia  un  domes 

ma  un  domea 

nonunwau  hijaddi,  {the  nAin  he  saw) 

mon  hokahlis  imponiad  ? 

nangit  chi  ojifkadi  ?  {what  are  you  coiled  f) 

ia  nangin  ojifitchkidi  ? 

hokoliad  istao  iiahlidi  ?  {who  of  us  two  shaU  go  f) 

stomies  iibiista 

homulgiad  iatat  iiahlidi  ?  {who  of  all  of  us  shall 

s"^.     ... 

umgadiget  libiista 
istat  chmijungga  ? 
chi  hijun^gist,  {he  saw  thee'S 
chalhki,  {by  man)  ;  same^  {iy  woman) 
tichokkiadi,  {by  man)  ;  chac&ilhliwau,(^  troman) 
chahlaa,  {by  man)  ;  chachilhliwau,  {by  fooman) 
chachusi,  {by  man)  ;  chachilhwoochi,(6y  woman) 
cha  wonwau,(&^  man)  ;  tichokkiadi,  {by  woman) 
chawonwauoketalad,  {by  man)  ',  chahlaa,  {by  wo- 
man) 
chawonwoochi,  (bv  man)  ;  chachusi,  {by  woman) 
cbapochi,(&y  mari) ;  chachosewau,  {by  woman) 
chachoseta,  {by  man)  ;  chachosewau,  {by  woman) 
a  okosi,  {by  man)  ;  a  okoai,  (by  U)oman) 
cha  gau 
cha  Uttabize 

umme  stillipigewonhi 
chi  hijiunggist 
chi  immiihliist 

chi  piahliacha,  (by  man),  (/  wUl  unUe,  ^^.)  ;  chin 
ligahliacha,  {by  woman),  {Iwill  live  yjiih  you) 
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2 
B 

4 
5 

6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 
22 

23 
24 
25 
26 

27 

28 
29 
30 
31 
32 

33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 

45 

46 
47 

48 

49 
60 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
67 
58 


Chocta. 


chikatiohoii 

hotok  achakmo  boke 

ithanali 

ohoyo  achukma  hoke 

anushkunnali 

ill  mito  hoke 

pisali 

peni  ilvppa  chimali  hoke 

ishi 

isi  ilvppa  chimali  hoke 

ishi 

nipi  Bapeta 

ofi  yvmina  vma 

oka  isht  minti 

yuka  pehlichit  isbt  minti 

ilvppvt  oki  i  peni  oke 

oki  a  tanchi  ipetali  tok  oke 

oki  a  tanchi  i  kokchili  tok  oke 

oki  a  i  halloli 

oki  a  tanchi  im  ishili  tok  oke 

oki  a  an  want  vlali  tuk  oke 

isi  a  pisali  tok  oke 

isi  a  vbeh  tok  oke 

vm  iskifushi  isht  vbeli  tok  oke 

isi  a  hokshup  ai  ishili  tok  oke  kli«fi, 

(to  piy) 
ofi  ilvppa 
ofi  ilvppa 

ilvppvt  ono,  or,  vmmi 
yoinmvt  chishno,  or,  chimmi 
hotok  pisa  tok  oke 
ofi  ilvppvt  kvta  ipvf  o 

kvta  hoko  im  anumpulila  he 
nanta  chi  hochifo  ho 
ilvppa  nanta  iah  hochifo  bo 

ekatimampo  kak  osh  il  ia  he  o 
ekanimpampo  kia  ii  ia  hinla 
eho  katima  kak  osh  ilo  hia  hi  o 
eho  kanima  kia  ilo  hia  hinla 
kvta  hok  ash  obi  pistf  pa 
y  vmmok  osh 
oki 

vmvniy(frv  man)   a  nukfi,  (ftj^  fooman), 

(appliea  to  aU  her  brothers)  ^ 

sa  nokfish;  (by  man) 

an  tek,  (by  man)',  iiibupiahiXby  woman) 

an  tek  satikba,  (by  man)  ;  vmvni,  (be- 
fore me),  (bytooman) 

antek  sa  hiiumok,  (by  man)  ;  a  nokfi^h, 
(after  mc),  (by  woman) 

svso,  orf  svBo  nokni 

svso  tek 

vm  vUa 

sa  nosbkoba 

saiyi 

svpvf 

a  sbnlush 

chi  ptsali  kamo 

chi  anusbknnali 

chitauwayala  he,  (by  man) ;  chi  auwa< 
yala  he,  (by  tpaman) 

VOL.  II.  52 


Caddo. 

dussa  ha-ia  ?  (are  you  wellf) 

hahut  shoehdaugh,  (good  man  that) 

tse  kaou-eea 

hahut  nulleh  daugh,  (good  woman  thai) 

dukkoehnissa 

himi  dats  ugh  yako,  (high  that  is  wood) 

itseh  ba-ibaounehy(5eein^  at  a  litde  dis* 

tanee) 
dakkoeh  haugh,  (giving  canoe) 
daha-ianeh 

dab  a  eh,  (deer  J  give  you  this) 
dab  hi  a  mi,  (take  the  deer) 
dakkoeh  kaou-itto,  (give  me  meat) 
dakkoeh  datsseb,  (give  me  dog) 
dakkuneh  koko,  {water) 
digbebnosba  hea.BO, (that  are  tied  people) 
toieso  a  a  baugli  ,(/ti#  one  father  canoe) 
a  a  kisbsee  dakoeh,  (father  corn  I  gave) 
sehantsogh  a  a  toteso  kisbsee,  (  / 

planted  father   his  one  com) 
a  a  hahut,  (father  good)^  aka-iangb 
haitseh  ydneh  a  a  ki8hsee,(/a/A«r  com) 
ka  a  a  seb  deb  wanteh  bebit,  (came  fa- 
ther all  two)  * 
bio  waddeb  dab,  (I  saw  deer) 
datsaka  dab,  (deer) 
sehka  na  konaou,  (killed  with  axe) 
itseh  kadanaheh 

kodeh  daiteseb,  (this  dog) 

itseh  waya  daitseh,  (them  parcel  dog) 

kotsa 

kotsa 

itsebba  shoeh,  (fiMin) 

dehkatton  o  daitseh  ?  (zohose  is  that 

dogf) 
dabanota-iaugh 

dehkada  sa-iaugh  ?  (what  is  name  f) 
debkada  sa-iaogh  deb  ?  (what  is   name 

that?) 
kumehawa  ?  (which  of  us  shaU  go  f) 
sikasateh  ha-iwaitee-a,  (may  go) 
same  as  :{6 
same  as  37 

web  kwiba  ?  (who  saw  you  ?) 
deh  hebta-iba 
a  a 

koknitseh,  (jpl.) 
koeeni,(6j^  man) ;  knitseh,  (by  womarC) 

kotoee,  (by  man)  ',  kin-it-tet-teh,  (by 

woman) 
(by  woman)  ee-a-i,(/or  the  eldest) ^\A-h;i- 

i,  (f'ft  the  youngest),  (by  man)  ta^ba-i 
tahi,  (by  man)  ;  ee-i,  (by  woman) 

tabi,  (by  man  and  woman) 

ninin  shatseh 

hinin  nutteh 

sheatsseb,  (boy) 

kokseh  kinta,  (/  or  mine   head) 

kokseh  dukkanana 

kokseh  datseh 

kokseh   y. 

itseh  baou-eh 

dusehtwebnaisseh 
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59  He  U  talUr  than  me 
eO  He  18  the  tirongett 

tke  viUage 
61  My  wife  ts  hamdmmur  than 

thine 
e^  Thy  wife  it  younger  than 

mine 

63  My  hother  ia  with  his  wife 

64  My  hatchet  ia  in  my  house 

65  Where  is  he? 

66  I  am  here 

67  /  am  a  man 

68  /  am  a  good  man 

60  Thou  art  a  woman 

70  There  is  a  God 

71  /  am  that  I  am,  (Ex.  iii.  14) 

72  He  sings  7t>eU 

73  He  sings  ill 

74  He  sings  slow 

75  He  sings  quick 

76  Hc^imrs  his  death  song 

77  /  eee  him 

78  /  see  a  man 

79  1  seea  stone 

80  /  see  near  me 

81  /  see  far  off 

82  He  came  on  foot 

83  He  came  on  horseback 

84  He  came  by  land 

85  He  came  by  water 

86  He  came  in  a  canoe 

87  He  came  before  me 

88  He  came  after  me 

89  He  came  with  me 

90  He  came  without  me 

91  He  came  from  irfar 

92  He  came  from  the  village 

93  He  came  across  the  river  . 

94  He  came  yesterday 

95  We  came  both  together 

96  /  struck  him 

97  I  struck  with  my  foot 

96  /  struck  him  with  my  hand 

99  /  struck  him  with  a  stone 

100  /  struck  him  with  an  hatchet 


101  li 

102  li 


aveitto  him 

Id  not  give  it  to  thee 


unne  Bumma  hist,  (he  is  higher  titan  me) 
hononveau  ihikchimaid  {man   the  strongest)  omist 

Uloveuchi  apigad  {he  is  town  little  in) 
chabiwot  chihiuon  ■liohlist,  {andmy  wife  of  thy 

wtfe  is  prettier) 
chibiwot  chahlwon  sanmonmttis 

tichokkiadi  hihiwon  apagist|  (my  brother  his  wife 

he  is  with) 
umpochuswoochi  cbahoUoyon  waukist,  (my  axe 

little  my  house  in  it  lies) 
istiin  Wge,  ?  {where  does  he  exist  f) 
iim  ligest,  (Jiere  1  exist) 
honunwao  doveat,  {a  man  lam) 
hoQunwau  innli  doyest,  {a  man  good  lam) 
oketa  dojitchkist,  {a  woman  thou  art) 
monUAugidomniisBid  ligist,  {there  a  ruler  of 

breath  he  exists) 
unnikon  unnidiiit,  (/  that)f  (am  understood) 
inblin  yabigist,  {good  he  sings) 
bolwaugin  yabigist,  {bad  he  sings) 
iinhlajusid  yabigist,  {slow  he  sings) 
oUejaiit  yabigist,  {quick  he  sings) 
irnmilga  y  abigidon  yabigiBt,(Aw  death  song  he  sings) 
bijes,  (/  see  something) 
bonunwon  bijes,  (a  man  I  see) 
cbatoon  bijes,  {a  stone  I  see) 
cba  tinibin  bijes,  {me  near  I  see) 
opyyin  biies,  {afar  I  see) 
yhokkapid  alakuoggist,  {walking  he  came) 
cboblokkon  oligit  alakunggist,  {on  horse  sitting 

he  came) 
luputkin  adid  alakunggist,  {on  land  he  came) 
op  won  bok  alakunegist,  {on  water  he  came) 
pilbirchi  apugid  aUULUiiggiBt,  (a  little  boat  in  he 

came) 
cbaboiDon  alakunggist,  (me  brfore  he  came) 
cbabapon  adadis,  {me  afier  he  came) 


) 


ajoppagit  adnnggist,  {with  me'he  came) 
ajoppuggikote  adungsrist,  {without  me  he  came) 
opyyin  adadis,  {rfar  he  came) 
talove  ircbin  adadis,  {from  the  village  little  he  came) 
utcbi  blokkon  attihigit  adadis,(Ms  creek  large  across 

he  came) 
poxungffin  alakunggist,  (yesterday  he  came) 
bokoli  ad  otbuy  iy  unggist,(  we  two  togOher  we 
nofkiun^gist,  {i  struck  eomething) 
obablin  isnofkiunggist,(my /oof  with  [struck 

thing) 
cbunggin.  isnofkiunggist,  {my  harid  with  I  struck 

something) 
cbatoon  isnof  kiunggist,(a  stone  with  I  struck  some- 
thing) 
pocbus  ucbin  isnof  kiunggist,  (an  axe  little  with  I 

struck  something) 
amiunf  gist,  (/  gave  to  some  one) 
cbi  makunggut,  {you  I  did  not  give  it) 
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59 
60 

61 


63 

64 

66 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 

72 
73 

74 
75 

76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 

83 

84 
85 
86 
67 
88 


90 

91 

92 

93 
94 
95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 


Cbocta. 


Caddo. 


chaha  kvt  a  shahti 

hotok  kvllo  kvt  chuka  ilrppa  fullonta 

oaha  ka  noma  t  ahahli 
■a  tekchi  yt  aiokli  kvt  ehishno  a 

shahli 
chi  tekchi  vi  himita  kvt  vno  a  t  shahli 
itlbapiahili  kri  tekchi  foka  anta,  {stay- 

Ym  iskiTushi  yt  ym  aboha  itoola,  (^< 

ing) 
kyta  moko  ylta  ho 
ilyppa  aotali 
nokni  aia  hoke 
hotok  achakma  ela  hoke 
ohoyo  chim  hoke 

■ia  hoke,  mihina  eia  hoke,  (/  am  that 

same  thai  I  am) 
taloa  ylhpieachi 
taloa  kyt  ikahobo 
taloa  kyt  avlaha 
taloa  kyt  tacahpa 

hoyopa  taloa 

ptaali 

notok  pisali 

tyli  o  pisali 

olanlosik  moko  pisali 

hopaki  pit  pisali 

oka  aya  hosh  yla,  (on  the  ground  going 

along  he  catne) 
isuba  o  minili  hosh  via  kamo 

kaocha  mint!  hosh  yla  kamo 

oka  minti  hoeh  yla  kamo 

peni  fokvt  minti  bosh  yla  kamo 

sa  tikba  yla  kamo 

sa  himmok  via  kamo 

si  aawant  via  kamo 

svssvt  minti  posh  via  kamo,  (leamng 

me  he  came) 
hopaki  ho  vttvt  minti  hosh  via  kamo 

ohaka  taloha  kok  o  vltyt  minti  hosh 

yU 
bok  et  kuchyt  via  kamo 
pilashash  via  kamo 
itattcklot  ela  kvmo 

issoli  kvmo 

saiyi  isht  issoli  kvmo 

sabbok  isht  issoli  kvmo 

tvli  isht  issoli  kvmo 

iskifushi  isht  issoli  kvmo 

imali  kamo 

chimali  tok  keyu,  «r,  okohemoke  tok 


itseh  hadehba 


kokaka  hahot  danahy  dat  u's  aogh, 

(greater  good  ttife  mine  than  youre) 
kwi  y  eatsa  ba  chada  huoestty 
eeny  doghehana  danahi,  (krother  is 

there  wife) 
kotquehsaha  saca  konaon  tehteh,  (my 

house  within  axa  little) 
<]iieddeha  shoeh  ?  (where  is  thai  man  f) 
itseh  ditteh,  (/  am  this  plaee) 
kokseh  shoeh,  (/  wum) 
hahut  shoeh,  (good  man) 
nokahya  nutten,  (that  is  woman) 
saidanoteeh  ehnenkO|  (above  us  God) 
kokseh  kohaaha  kohaaha  kokseh,  (I 

am  am  I) 
habot  duckanehaoa,(j'ooii  einging  so) 
habana  duckanehaoo,(&<ui  sU^ing  so) 
ehyough  teh  teh,  (As  sings  litUe) 
battaneh  dockanehaoa,  (qnieh  singing 

so) 
dughadehwadughateh 
itseh  hybaoun,  (/  see) 
itseh  hybaoun  shoeh,  (man) 
itseh  hybaoun  sehkngh,  (stone) 
itsehba  bittebteh,  (/  see  there  little) 
itsehba  lakeek,  (/  see  there  afar  off) 
daughaswaya    konaoua,  (he  came  on 

dnckehdiou  sway  a  naoudeh  tama,  (on 

the  hack  of  a  horse  he  camf) 
dackehats  nnasso,  (he  came  by  land) 
duckinnaousBo,  (came  by  water) 

ahya  daughehda,  (before  he  came) 
aoghyaso  ehbit,(Ae  was  first  of  we  two) 
itseh  wehdaugh  aoa  abat  wanteh,  (we 

came  togetlur  all) 
quehdaou-is  wyano,  (he  came  by  him- 

qnehdaoa-is  kuneewa,  (he  came  from 

a  long  distance) 
kwat,  (village) f  kun  ee  waee 

dackaoa  choso 

nickees  chowit  aouwit 

itseh  wanteh  behit,(/  and  he  altogether 

two) 
ilriimbin,  (struck) 
itsimbin  encoacha,  (my  foot) 
itsimbin  ehkoanugh 
itsimbin  sekostrh 

ekoats  na  konaon  teh  teh,  (axe  Uttle) 
dakoit 
sindammuna 
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1U3  He  gave  it  to  me 

104  What  I  gave  him 

105  What  he  gave  me 

106  Did  he  give  it  to  thee  f 

107  Hast  tkbu  given  it  to  him  f 

108  WUt  thou  give  it  to  me  f 

109  May  I  give  it  to  him  f 

110  /  vsish  to  go  with  thes  and 

catch  his  horte 

111  Give  me  tome  venison  to  put 

in  his  kettle 

112  We  conauered  our  country 

hv  our  bravery,  and  vse  will 
arfend  it  unth  our  strength 


a  munggist,  {me  he  gave  it) 


chi  mungga,  (you  did  I  give  it) 

amitchkungga  ?  (hast  thou  given  it  to  some  one  f) 

a  mitchkahlidi  ? 

imibia  P 

chichokkayet,  (toish  to  go  tvith  tkee),  choklokonth- 

Ij  kalladiadi,  (the  horse  of  him  catch) 
icho  (deer)  apiswon  (meat)  amitchkin  (me  give) 

chabalkoBwonim  (kettle  his)  iDUttiahli8,(£«ptt<iD) 
pomchafiknidon  (our  courage  by)  pomekonna  (our 

land)  ysimundahlyanggist  (toe  overcame)  poiy 

bikebedon  (our  strength  by)  iai  mo&ageyahUs 

(we  loiU  d^end  it) 
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Chocta. 

Caddo. 

103 

vma  tok 

ahya  haik  ko«h,  {he  is  afier  giving  it 
to  tne) 

104 

nana  imali  kamo 

deh  kutta-iwa 

105 
106 
107 

nana  vma  kamo,  or,  yma  tok 
chima  ha 
ishema  ha 

dehkakkoehwa 

108 

iMvmachi 

109 
110 

imala  hiola 

chi  auwant  ialish  im  isuba  ha  hokli  sa 
bvnna 

111 

in  nipi  sa  peta  na  asonok  ok  t  fohki 

wehto  dukkoeh  dah  koueeto  (eome  gite 
me  deer  meat)  dahku8n«h  deh  deh  do 

moshto  toteao  (to  mu  in  that  kettle 
of  his) 
itfl  dendaka  wanteh  wadat  kolao  totana 

112 

il  im  aiyachi  hoah  yokni  il  ishi  tok  o 

hykvmnn  itsakanaooeh  dittah  tota- 
na kokiki    hiaaa,  (toe  gained   our 

we  ttul  Jtev  h^re  ^ecauss  we  are  a 
siromgpeofU) 

pin  tvnvp  yt  pirn  o  hikia  wa,  (om»- 
^uering  100  ohttdmei  mur  oomUry,mid 

stand  upon  us) 
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2  Hote  is  it  wiik  thee  f 

3  He  is  a  good  man 

4  I  know  him 

5  She  is  a  good  uwman 

6  /  love  her 

7  It  is  a  large  tree 

8  Iseeit 

9  I  give  you  this  canoe 

10  Take  it 

11  I  give  youthisdeer 

12  Tdkehtm 

13  Give  me  meat 

14  Give  me  that  dog 

15  Bring  water 

16  Bring  the  prisoners 

17  This  is  my  f other* seanoe 

18  /  gave  corn  to  my  father 

19  /  planted  com  for  my  father 

20  I  love  my  father 

21  I  took  com  from  my  father 

22  /  came  with  my  father 
523  /  saw  a  deer 

24  IkUledadeer 

25  IkiUed  him  with  my  hatchet 

26  /  took  the  skin  from  the  deer 
jg7  This  dog 

28  These  dogs 

29  This  is  mine 

30  That  is  thine 

31  Jfie  man  whom  he  saw 

32  Whose  dog  is  this  r 

33  To  whom  shall  he  speak  f 

34  Ff'Kat  ts  tAy  iiam«  f 

35  Ff^ot  Ay«<tAot(ca/2(Aif^ 

36  Which  of  us  (two)  shall  go  f 

37  Either  of  us  may  go 

38  Which  of  us  (aU)  shall  go  r 

39  Either  of  us  may  go 

40  Who  saw  thee  f 

41  Ha 

42  My  father 

43  ^y  6ro<A«r 

44  My  elder  brother 

45  Afy  yotti^er  *rort<r 

46  My  sister 

47  Jtfy  «U«r  Mter 

48  JIfy  younger  sister 

49  itfyjon 

50  ^y  daughter 

51  ^ydUZ3 


Ojibwat,  or  Chippxwat. 


j^bundaun,  (tf 


S2Myiu 

53  ^feet 

54  Afy<2o^ 

55  Afy  shoes 

56  /Mto  <Am 

57  Ilovethee 

58  it0a£iiMfTytA«« 


tahneen  keenowaw  aizzhebemahtezeaik 
menopamahtizze  eninne 
nekekeoDemaw 
mennopamahteae 

gttchemetiky  (large  tree) 
newawbomaw,  (tf  animate) ;  i 

inanimate) 
kemenin  maundnn  chemaun 
otaupeoan 

kemenin  mawbuh  wawwawwaahgaia 
otaapin 

mezneshinweyoa 
mezeshiB  owanemoose 
nebeeah  nabdin 
beesh  awubkaunng 
nofiah  manndnn  (wbemaun 
mnndabmenun  neengemenah  noaa 
neenge  ketegowaw  noaa 
neaabgeah  noaa 

neenge  otabpenunnowaw  noaa  nrandabmin 
nepewe  jewaw  noaa,  (I  accompanied  my  father) 
neengewawbomo  wawwaaiigaia 
wawwaabgais  neengeneaab 
neewawgawkatneka  oonjinneeaab 
neenge  pnkkonab 
mawDubannemoosb 
ahgoondabannemoag 
neeneendieem,  ^mine  it  remains) 
keenketieme,  (it  belongs  to  thee) 

wbanainwbatiet  ? 
owananan  kakunnonabjit  ? 
abneenazbenekabaoyun 
abneenazhenekabdanman  ? 
owanain  kaeabaat 
negotwabiao  otaiaahon 


wanewiabbomik  ? 
ween 


nekaania,  (fry  nuui) ;  n*dabwamab,  (by  woman) 
nesiab 
neabema 
n'dabwamab 
nemiaaab 
nesbemab 
neffwia 
nedannia 
neenjabnii 
neoategwon 
neozittun 
neendi 

nemukkezinnun 
neekewawbomin 

kezawgein,  (to  woman)  nemanenemin 
neengahwetogamab,  (fiy  man) ;  knbwelegenun, 
(fry  toeimmy 
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Chesokbb. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 


23 
24 
25 


27 

28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 

39 
40 
41 
42 
43 

44 

45 


tenatagawwatiha,  {toe  sm  each  other) 

utanungti  askaya,  {he  is  a  good) 

tsikeyuha,  {Love) 

utanUDffU  ageyung,  {she  is  a  good) 

tsikevuDa 

e<)Uohiya  tlukung,  {iiis  a  large) 

Uigawwatiha 

hia  Uiyu  gungtaha,  (eanoe  I  give  you) 

hiyung 

hia  ahwi  gungyakaDeha 

hiyanunff 

hawiya  bkhd^i,  {give  me) 

na  kill  skikasi,  {dog  ^ve  me)   • 

ama  hinetsawga,  (mn^) 

etatinuga  aniyuDggi,  (mn^) 

hia  i^isis)  etawta  utseti  t8]yii,(ra]to«) 

selu  {com)  teUinelung  etawta,  (my 

faiker) 
aela  {cariC)  tetaiwhiselung  etawta, 

(my/oUAer) 
etawta  {ya.y  SaiJher)  tsikeyuha 
selu  iconC)  tetoigielung  etawta,  (my 

etawta  {my  father)  awginilutaunggi 

(io«,  he  and  I,  came  together) 
ahwi  tsigawhuDgffi,  (I  saw) 
ahwi  tsilaDggi,  {I killed) 
aquatseti  kuuyaati  tsiittananggi, 

{hatchet  I  kUled  him  with) 
ahwi  tsiDegatimghaDggi,  (the  deer  I 

skinned) 
hia  (this)  ki<U 
hia  (these)  ki^ll 
hia  {this)  aquatMli|ra 
naski  {that)  tsatsehga 
awinung  (the  man)  tankawhanggi 
kagaw  {whose)  utaeli  ki*li  hia^  {this) 
kagaw  {whom)  tagawawnetani 
gataw  (what)  tetaatawang 
gataw  (what)  hia  {this)  kawaeha, 
kagaw  tayesi,  {who  shail  go) 

filaw  (quo)  tayeai,  {either  may  go) 
agaw  tayesi,  {who  shall  go  f) 

ffilaw  (qao)  tayeai,  {eithsr  may  go) 
kagaw  tsag^whei 
na 

etawta 

unggitaw  {hy  women)  taawata  notli 

{by  men)t  {he  and  I  are  brothers) 

angginili 

ungginungtli 


Skkeca. 


46  I  unggiluDg,  {by  toomen) 


47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 


unggitaw,  {by  men) 

UDggitaWi  {mf  men) 

aquetai  askaya,  {my  man  child) 

aquetsi  age^yoDg,  (my  woman  child) 

aquetai 

tsiskawli 

tiquatasiteni 

aquatseti  (my)  gi'li 

tiqualasulaw 


toneea  nawoh  nayoohdehau 

togua  oanggwayhdeyu 

hayeudoeen 

yog  o  angwayh  deyu 

kanohnk  quok 

oohsaistoah  kaoundostea 

oohgeageh 

oohgoahyoah  nigeh  gouoahwoh 

oohgoahyoah  naigeh 

hajanau 

taugaw 

ioknoaakoah  ieeyeh 

tushoh  cnikoDoos 

tusbaau  haudentcaquoh 

nanigeh  Dohueeh.hookotfg  woh 

wiyayoah  onehoah  nohneeh 

wiyenZtwuB  onehoah  nohneeh 

hanoahquoh  nohneeh 


oohkogeh  naogeh 

ooh^eeu  naogeh 

wiaiuyoo  naoohgehduk  nawohsqae- 

soboh 
oohgausa  na  naogeh 

ntgeh  jeeyeh 
ntyeh  jeeyeahoah 
nanigeh  eaugoiiweh 
nanuioohni  shagehecssoaweh 
nanoanggwayh  nawanoahgeh 
soahgomi  jeeyeb  nageh  ? 
soahnauoot  onssogo  waunaut  ? 

onnaoo<  nageheesahohos  P 
soahnauoot  natoyogoyoshae 
gotkauaoahneyoyondoh  nayohdaude 
goynyayoh  noggwoggwagoah  nay- 
oahdaune  ? 


e  hohneeh 
deogyohdahnoanda 

naneeh  naugiytcs  tohogowaunoh 
doagyohdabnoanda  nayeahoah 


gunggawhonggi 
gungSey  ' 


^ ^jeynha 

tagangyeai  (6y  man)  ;  taakiyesi,  {by 
waman)f  (mom  mayest  marry  me) 
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59  He  is  toiler  than  mt 
GO  He  is  the  strongtat  man  in 
the  village 

61  My  wife  ts  handsomer  than 

thine 

62  Thy  %o\fe  is  younger  than 

mine 

63  My  brother  is  toith  his  toife 

64  My  hatchet  is  in  my  house 

65  Where  is  hef 

66  I  am  here 

67  /  am,  a  man 

68  /  am  a  good  man 

69  Thou  art  a  vfoman 

70  There  is  a  God 

71  lam  that  i  am,  (Ex.  ui.  14) 

72  He  sings  well 

73  He  sings  ill 

74  He  sings  slow 

75  He  sings  quick 

76  He  sings  his  death  9omg 

77  I  see  him 

78  I  see  a,  man 

79  I  see  a  stone 

80  /  see  near  me 

81  I  see  far  off 

82  He  came  on  foot 

83  He  came  on  horseback 

84  He  came  by  land 

85  He  came  by  loater 
8G  He  came  in  a  canoe 

87  He  caine  before  me 

88  He  aime  after  me 

89  He  came  with  me 

90  He  came  without  mo 

91  He  catnefrom  afar 

92  He  came  from  the  village 

93  He  came  across  the  river 

94  He  came  yesterday 

95  We  came  both  together 

96  /  struck  him 

97  I  struck  him  with  my  foot 

98  /  struck  him  with  ny  hand 

99  /  struck  him  with  a  stone 

100  /  struck  him  with  a  hatchet 

101  I  gave  it  to  him 

102  /  did  not  p,f>e  it  to  thee 

103  He  gave  it  to  tne 

104  What  1  gave  him 

105  What  he  gave  me 

106  Did  he  give  it  to  thee  f 

107  Hast  thou  given  it  to  him  f 

108  Wilt  thou  give  it  to  me  f 

109  May  I  give  it  to  him  ? 

110  /  wish  to  go  with  thee  and 

catch  his  horse 

111  Give  me  some  venison  to  put 

in  his  kettle 

112  We  conquered  our  country 

by  our  bravery,  we  will  de- 
fend it  tnth  our  strength 


Ojibwat. 


nahwudjween  kenosa&kozeaun 


kewis  nahwudj  Ofke  n^ge  neenapetozii 

nekauDnii  owejewaun  wewQA 

toneepeezh  altaik  ? 

maundipe  eendiah 

eendaninoene-ew 

uemiDo  aninew 

keetekwao 

manitoaahiah 

neengrooaahneen 

netahn  ugrgahma 

kaw'nittah  nuggahmose 

■abiflkautch  enuggahmo 

katahtubbuhum 

obemahtuksewin  enuggahmotoui 

newawbomaw 

eninne  newawbomaw 

pashow  n'dukwawb 
waasaw  n'dukwawb 
kebimmetoaa 
kebepemomico 
ahkeeng  kepeezhaw 
kebepemiahkawnah 

kebenekaone 


kaw'neengewejewegoos* 


neengewapotowaw 
neeogetungiahkowaw,  (/  kicked  him) 

uaain  neengewapotowaw 

wawgawkwut  neengewawpotowaw 

neengemenah 

kaweenkeen  kekemeniaaeDoan 

neenneengemenik 

wagotogwain  etogegawmeDok 

wagotogwain  etogegawmeshit 

kegemenikinnah  f 

kepremenahnaU  ?  (didst  thou  give  f) 

kekahmesbinnali  ? 

kawQuh  neendahmenahsc  ? 

oppatua  wejewinnauia  chetahkonuk  obaihee* 

kogah  zheninn 
mesheshin  weyoa  cbepotah  kwiaan  otahke- 

koonk 
nemunkkuDdwamin  aindunukkenng  ezbinne- 

wiauDg  {pur  manliness),  nehahkonoohidah- 

men  nemuakaw  wizzewinnenMm 
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5y  He  is  taller  than  me 

60  He  is  the  strongest  man  in 

the  village 

61  My  vjife  is  handsomer  than 

thine 

62  Thy  wife   is  younger   than 

mine 

63  My  brother  is  with  his  wife 

64  My  hatchet  is  in  my  house 

65  Where  is he9 

66  I  am  here 

67  lam  a  man 

68  I  am  a  good  man 

69  Thou  art  a  woman 

70  There  is  a  God 

71  /  am  that  I  dm,  (Ex.  iii.  14) 

72  He  sings  well 

73  He  sings  ill 

74  He  sings  slow 

75  He  sings  quick 

76  He  sin^s  his  death  song 
n  I  see  him 

78  I  see  a  man 

79  I  see  a  stone 

80  I  see  near  me 

81  I  see  far  off 

82  He  came  on  foot 

83  He  came  on  horseback 

84  He  came  by  land 

85  He  came  by  water 

86  He  came  in  a  canoe 

87  He  came  before  me 

88  He  came  after  me 

89  He  came  with  me 

90  He  came  without  me 

91  He  came  from  afar 

92  He  came  from  the  village 

93  He  came  across  the  river  • 

94  He  came  yesterday 

95  We  came  both  together 

96  J  struck  him 

97  /  struck  him  toith  my  foot 

98  /  struck  him  toith  my  hand 

99  /  struck  him  with  a  stone 

100  /  struck  him  with  a  hatchet 

101  I  gave  it  to  him 
IQU  Ididnot  give  it  to  thee 

TOL.  n.  53 


Cherokes. 


utli  nikatung  eska  ayung,  {more  he  is  tall  less  I) 
utii  ulinigitiyu  esko  nanii  unituhi,  {more  he  is 

strong  less  every  one  of  the  villagers) 
aquatali-i  utli  uwawtu  eska  nihi  Uatali-i,  (my 

wife  more  handsome  less  thou  thy  wife) 
tsatali-i   utli  awinung  eska  ayung  aquatali-i^ 

{thy  wife  mare  young  less  I  my  wife) 
UDginili  utali-i  wanetawha,  {my  brother  and  his 

wife  are  together) 
aquatseli  kaluyasti  taineluug  aba,  {my  axe  in 

my  house  liesS 
hatlung  {where)  wetawha  ? 
ahni  getawha,  (/  am^  I  atand) 
taiskaya 

aquatauuDgtiyu  (/  am  a  good)  taiskaya 
higeynng 

eha  unelanunghi,  {exists  a  Ood) 
naquaatung  (quo)  naquasti,  {what  I  am  that  I 

am) 
awsi  teganawgiha,  {he  sings) 
uyaw  teganawgiha,  (he  sings) 
uskanawli  teganawgiha,  {he  sings) 
uainuli  teganawgiha,  {he  sings) 

taii^wwatiha 

awinung  tsigawwatiha,  (I  see) 

nungya  tsigawwatiha,  {J  see) 

tsigawwati  (/  see)  naungi 

witsigawwatiha,  (/  see) 

elati  uIutsuDggi,  {low  he  came) 

ugilungti  ulutsunggi,  {mounted  he  camdf 

tawyi  ulutsunggi,  {he  came) 

amayi  ulutsunggi,  (As  came) 

tsiyuhi  ulutsunggi,  (As  came) 

ikungri  ulutsung  aw^ni  ayung,  {brfore  he  came, 

l^er) 
aw'ni  ulutsung  ikungyi  »yiiBg>  (after  he  came^ 

before  I) 
awstehung  ulutsungyi,  (As  and  I  going  together 

he  cam^ 
nawstehungna  ulutsunggi,  (As  and  I  not  going 

together  he  came) 
inunghi  tayulawsunggi,  (Ae  came  from) 
tigatuhung  tayulawsunggi,  (As  came  Jrom) 
equoni  skltwna  tayulawsunggi,  (tAs  river  acroii 

he  came  from) 
usuuffhi  ulutsunggi,  (As  came) 
itsuliiiia  awginilutsunggi,  {we  came) 
tsiyungnilunggi 

tsiyaungtesunggi,  {I  kicked  him) 
aquoyeni  tsiyungnistanunggi,  (/  struck  him 

with) 
nun^a  tsiyungnistanunggi, 

wwi) 
kaluyasti  tsiyungnistanunggi, 

wuh) 
tsinelunggi,  (a  solid  object) 
tla  yigungnelei 


(/   struck    him 
{I  struck  him 
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103  He  gave  it  to  me 

104  What  [gave  him 

105  IVhat  he  ^ave  me 

lOG  Did  he  give  it  to  thee  f 

107  Hast  thou  given  it  to  him  f 

108  Wilt  thou  give  it  to  mef 

109  May  I  give  it  to  him  f 

110  /  wish  to  go  with  thee  and 

catch  his  horse 

111  Give  me  some  venison  to  put 

in  his  kettle 

112  We  conquered  our  country  by 

our  bravery  J  we  will  defend 
it  with  our  strength 


Cherokes. 


aginelunggi 

naski  tsitsinelunggi,  (that  which  I  gave  him) 

naski  Uaginelunggi,  {that  which  he  gave  me) 

Uaneleskaw,  (skaw  sign  of  interrogation) 

hinelun^skaw 

taskineliskaw 

tatsineliskaw 

aquatuli  ginenungstiji  ntseli  sawqaili  tsiniy- 
ungstijiy  (/  wish  thee  and  me  to  go  his  horse 
for  us  to  catch)  "  ^ 

ahwi  uhwiya  skungsi  utseli  tsayi  kala\fti,  {deor 
ifs  meat  give  me  his  kettle  to  put  into) 

awgalitsungyastung  awgungtanung  awgataw- 
liawDunghung  awgatselikawhi,  {our  manli- 
ness using  (past  tense)  we  took  possession  of 
our  country)  ;  lawgalini^ngffUDgnaw  tayaw- 
tsungtani  tawyawtsisteiuDffbi,  {our  strength 
using  (future  tense)  toe  una  defend  it.) 


SUPPLEMENTARY  CHEROKEE  TRANSITIONS. 

Galungiha,  /  tie. 

(See  Table  C,  p.  276,  foi 

r  a  Tabular  View  of  the  Present  Indicative  of  this  verb.) 

He  has  tied  me 

aqualunglun^gi 

He  tied  me 

«    «(    «     thee 
a     <c     «     ^JOT 

tsal  an  glunggi 

ulunglung^i 

teginalunglunggi 

«     «     <«     us  (two) 

((      it      tt       u       u 

teawginalunglunggi 

«      l(      II      K^ 

tegalunglunggi 

<l      tt      tt       tt 

«    «    "    you  (two) 

teawffalunglunffgi 
teBtahinglunggi 

M         «         11         yo^ 

telsalunglunggi 

M    "    *•    them 

te 

They  have  tied  me 

ff 

u '    it      II    the^ 

fif* 

It       tt      tt    kim 

gP 

•<       <•      "    us  (two) 

te 

((       «      II      11     (I 

te 

K          II         tt      iij 

te 

you  and  me 

II          (1         II        II 

te 

themandme 

T%ey  have  tied  you  (two) 

U 

They  have  tied  you 

te 

It       II      «i    then^ 

tc 

I  have  tied  him 

U 

"    •«      "    them 

u 

Thou  hast  tied  me 

t^ualunglunggi 

tt      tt      tt    jiifn 

hiyalunglunggi 

it      tt      tt    us  (two) 

teskinalunglunggi 

(1        l<        II      us 

«      "      '•    them 
We  (two)  have  tied  him 

teskiyalunorlungflri 

tekiyalunglunffgi 

enalunglunggi 

thou  and  I 

tt      tt       it      it     tt 

awstalungluDfirgi 

he  and  I 

We  have  tied  him 

etalunglunggi 

yeandl 

tt     tt      tt     tt 

awBtalunglunggi 

they  and  I 

We  (two)  have  tied  thm 

tegenalunglunggl 

thouemdl 

tt      tt       tt      tt      tt 

tegawBtalunglanggl 

theyandl 
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9Vt  Aace  tied  them 

He  will  He  me 

"     "     "  thee 

««    «      «*  Aim 
tt    t,     u  „, 

U       «         cC     C< 

"     «  "  you 

"     "  «  them 

They  wUl  tie  me 

"  **  "  thee 

"  «  "  Aim 

*•  "  «   115  (hoo) 

«  «  tt    tt      tt 

"        «     "  you  (two) 

"        «<    ««  them 
I  wm  He  him 
•'   «     <•  tAem 
TAott  wilt  He  me 

*«      **     «*  Aim 

"      "     "  them 
We  (two)  will  He  him 
tt      tt       tt    tt     tt 

We  will  tie  him 
You  (two)  will  tie  hkn 
You  will  He  him 
I  would  tie  thee 
"     "      <«    "    A£m 
««     «      ti    *t    than 
He  would  He  thee 

«      "       «  Aim 

«•      «       <«  tA«m 
I  might  tie  thee 
"    *«      "  Aim 
*•    "      "  tAcm 
He  might  He  thee 

«*      ««       "   Aim 

"  «  "  them 
I  ought  to  tie  thee 
"  "  ««  *«  Aim 
"  "  ««  «  «Acm 
H«  ought  to  tie  thee 

tt      tt      tt   tt  ^„j 

"      "       «<   "  therm  i 

That  I  may  tie  thee 

"     «    <«    *«  Aim 

«     «'    «    «*  tAcm 

7Aa<  he  may  tie  thee 

tt      tt     tt      tt  f^i^ 

«      "    "     ««  tA«m 
That  we  (tieo)  may  tie  him 
That  they  may  tie  him 
If  I  He  thee 
•<  "  "  Aim 

««  **  fAem 

'  he  He  thee 

'  he  He  him 
«*    «<    "  them 
I  make  him  tie  them 
tt    tt        tt    tt    thee 

He  make§  me  He  them 
He  makes  me  tie  thee 


?i 


thee  and  me 
him  and  me 


legelalunglunggi  ye  and  I 

tongqualungU 

tatsalungli 

taga'lungli 

taga*lungli  you  and  me 

tayawgaMungli  ikem  and  me 

tayetsalungli 

tawtagaMuni/li 

tagungqaalungli 

tagetsalungli 

tagangwalungli 

Uwtageginalungli 

tawtagawginalungli 

tawtagestalungli 

tawtagungwanalungli 

tatsiyalungli 

tawtagaUiyalungU 

taaqualungli 

tijalungli 

tawtakiyalungU 

tayeoalungli  thou  and  / 

UyawBtalungli  he  and  I 

tayetaluDgli^  ye  and  I 

tayestalungli 

tayetsalungli 

yikungyalungtm 

yitsiyafuftgtsa 

yitegatsiyalazigtfa 

yitsuungUa 

yika^ungtaa 

viteka'lungtM 

kagungyahiD^ti  (quo) 

katsiyalungsti 

tikagatsiy  alungiti 

ketsalungsti 

kungwalungsti 

tikuDgwalangati 


cannot  be  expressed  without 
circumlocution. 


cannot  be  expressed  without 
eircumloeution. 


(iyu)  yikuDffyalungiba 
yitaiyalunffiha 
yitigatsiyalungiha 
yitsalungiha 
yi^a'lungiha 
yitiga*luDgiha 

casmoi  be  expressed  without^ 
eircymloeutum. 


if  I 
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He  does  not  Heme 
a      i*      «     tt  tJiee 
u     u      it    u  kirn 

T%ey  do  not  tie  me 

«     I     ««     «.  him 
He  has  not  tied  me 
He  tDiU  not  tie  me 
He  ehaU  not  tie  me 

Thai  he  may  not  tie  me 
ff  he  does  not  tie  thee 
1  am  tied 
Thou  art  tied 
He  is  tied 
We  (two)  are  tied 
It      tt      tt      «< 

We  are  tied 

tt         it  (C 

You  (two)  are  tied 
You  are  tied 
They  are  ** 
/  teas  tied 
i  was  tied  by  thee 
«  4<     tt    n   Jam 
He  shaU  be  tied 
That  he  may  be  tied 
I  am  not  tial 
He  is  not  tied 
I  was  not  " 
He  shaU  not  be  tied 
He  who  is  tying  thee 
tt    tt    tt     tt     him 

He  who  did  tie  him 
He  who  will  tie  him 
We  tie  each  other 
You  tie  each  other 
They  tie  one  another 
J  tie  myself 
He  ties  himself 
We  tie  ourselves 
They  tie  themselves 
Does  he  tie  thee  ? 
Has  he  tied  thee  f 

Shall  he  tie  thee  f 
Do  they  tie  him  f 

Have  they  tied  him  f 

Will  they  tie  him  f 
ShaU  I  tie  him  f 

ShaU  I  tie  them  f 

Wilt  thou  tie  him  ? 
Wilt  thou  tie  them  f 
He  who  ties  thee 
tt    tt      tt    him 
He  who  did  tie  him 


(tla)  yiqualungiha 

yitsaluDgiha 
(tla)  yiga'lungiha 

yigunqualunffiha 

yigetsaluDgiba 

yanalungina 

yaqualunglei 

yungtunqualuDgli 
(uQgtla)  yungtungqualung- 
11 

(iyu)  niga'lunglangnayigi 

ungqualungung 

etsalungung 

agalangung 

teginalungung 

teawginalungung 

tegalungung 

teawgalungung 

testalungung 

tetsalungung 

tegegalungung 

ungaualanglunggi 

squalanglunggi 

aqualunglunggi 

tayegalungli 

(tla)  yunffqnalungaDg 
yagalunffung 
yuDgqualanglaii^gi 


yungtayegaluDgh 
Daaki  tsitsalungiha 
naski  taisalungiha 
naski  tsulunglung 

ga'li 
telatalungma 


naski  tsitaga4uDgi 


fflung 

L^lUDgii 


tetsatalungiha 

tanatalungiha 

gatalungiha 

atalungiha 

tetatalungiha 

analalungLha 

tsalungihaskaw 

tsalungtsaskaw 

tatsalungliskaw 

ana-  or  gungwalungihas- 

kaw 
ana-  or  gungwalungtsas- 

kaw 
tun^nalungliskaw 
tatsiyalungliskaw 

taw  tagatsiy  alunglitsu 

tiyalunglitsu 
takiy  alunglitsu 
tsalungungski 
galungungski 
ulunglunghi 


ungtia  15  stronger  than 

if  he  (shall)  not 
I  am  oeing  tied 


thou  and  I 
he  and  I 
ye  and  f 
they  and  i 


thou  did  tie  me 
he  tied  me 


or,  he  whom  he  is  tuing 
or,  he  whom  he  tied 
or,  he  whom  he  will  tie 
they  and  I 
you,  (more  than  two) 


tsalunglunskaw,  (did 
he  tie  thee  f) 


gung-wa-lunglangs- 

}Le.w,(did  he  tie  him  f) 
skaw  and  tsa  are  used 
indiscriminately  in  ask- 
ing  questions  ;  they  are 
ijiseparable 


the  tier  of  thee 
"  "  *«  him 
"  (past)  tier  of  him 
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THE  LORD'S  PRATER,  IN  CHEROKEE. 

Onr  Father  aboTe       who  dwelleit.  Exalted  be  thy  naiiie. 

1.  Awgitawta  (jralunglati      he    hi.     2.  Galungquotija  gesesti  tetsatawungi. 

Thoo  kioff         ^  the  being  (thy  being  king)        ipring  to  ]i;;ht.  On  earth       be  done 

3.  Tsakangwiynhi  gesungi  wikananakawi.    4.  Elawhi  winigalista 

what  thou  wilt  above  aa  it  is  done.  Daily  (adjeetivs)  oar 

hatanurigteskungi  galunglati   tslnigalistiha.     5.    TawkatawlaquisuDg  awgalls- 

food  glire  us        this  (a  pronoun  qf  timo)     day.  Remit  to  us  and  (and 

tayungti  siciuDgsi        hawli  iga.    6.  Tigeskiungsi  (quo)         naw 

remit  to  us)    what  we  owe  thee    in  the  same  manner  as  we  forgive  those  wlio  owe  us. 

teflkitagnngi        naskiya  (quo)     tsilSgayawtsmehaw     tsawtaitugi. 

And   do  not  a  place  of  straying     ^  ^      lead  us  into.  Prerent  us  on 

7.  Ale  tlesti  utaleoaatiyi        witiskiyatinuDgstanunggi.    8.  Shialugiakeati  quoe- 

the  other  liand  evil  towards    when  we  are  going.  Thine  (isj        for  (for  Utina  is) 

kiui  uyawtlu      itillu     wawtsigatungi.        9.  Tsatsehka  yenaw 

thou  king        the  being^    and  thou  powerful   the  bein^ ,  and       thou  glorious         the  bein| 
tsakungwiyuhi  geaungi,  ale  taalinigitiyu  getungi,  ale  etsalungquotiyu  gesongi 

forever.  This  let  be. 

nikawhilungi.    Maski  (quo)  winikaliita. 


THE  LORD'S  PRATER,  IN  MUSKHOGEE. 

Our  Father  above  as     thou  livest  (or  existest.)      Th;^  name  let  (it)        be      revered. 
1.  Poilhki-hepofungit       ligitchkist        2.   Chi-ojifkot-al  loosti  bik  kus  cha- 

Thy  authority  let  (it)  come.  Whatever  thy         will  is       let  it      be 

3.  chim-a  a  gon-hotti  ja  jus  cha-       4.   naugi-istomen-komitch    kad-mome    bik 

done  on  this  land       (in  the)  good  land  as.  Day's  every  food      give  us      this 

kufl-hia-ekonnon-ekonna-in  hia-ta  bomen-     5.  Nitta-homulga-humbedon-pomia- 

■  day.  Our  debts  us  forgive  oar         debtors  we    forgive   as   (or 

moja-nitta.     6.    Ipohoihli-pom-wy  gus-pome-ahooi    hlaje  ulgi-in  wjgi  yundo- 

like  as).       (Into)  things    templing       un  lead    lead  us         not.  But     from 

omen.    7.  Naugi  sa  opuuga-po-halhladi-se  po  a  yhitch  kus  cha-    8.   mo  mais-na 

evil  keep  us.  For  thine  is  the  authority,     and  the  strength 

hoolkidon-puDg  kop  pi  yi  ja  jus'  cha-   9.  mut-chim  a  a  gadlst,  momen-yhik  chi 

and     the    great    name       always  without  end.  liCt  it  be. 

tut-addum-chi  ojif  ka  hlok  ki-    is  stung  ves.      10.  Mome  bikkus  cha. 
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THE  LORD'S  PRAYER,  IN  CHOCTA. 

Our  Father  littiog    abovo.  Let  thfl  namins    of  thee       be  aaered.  Let  thj 

1.   Piki    vba    binili    ma.    2.  Chi  bocliihifo    hokvt  bolitopashke.      3.   Ish  a 

dominion  (where  thou  reigneH)  come.  What  thou  wiliest  —  this  earth  —  heaven  itself- let  it 

pehlichi      kvt        yloshke.  4.  Nana   ish   aianukfilii    hokvt   yokni    ilvppa 

be      the  same.  Our    food       for       every    daj    ^   this    day 

Tba  thuUk  ok  inli  chiyumaihke.     6.  Nitok  moma  pini  ilhpok  a  himok  nitok 

fire    it     to       us.  As  we      blot    out     those  indebted  to  ns,  so  blot 

a  iah  pipihin  taahke.    6.  Mikma  nana  pini  aheka  yoka  il  i  kaahohofikma,  nana 

ovt    oar       debts  fbr       vs.  And         leading     as,    hring    us   not 

11  aheka  yoka  iah  pi  kashohofashke.      7.   Yvmohmi   kvt   ai   anukpYili  imma 

into      temptation.  And     leading,     take    aa     oot      from    the 

.  hokmo  pi  lauet  piaht  iah  ona  na.     8.    Yymohmikmvt  ai    okpuloka  yoka   pi 

eril,  (or  eril  plaee).  All   theae,  where  theo  reignoat,  wholly,  in  truth,  ^ 

lauet  ish  pi  a  kaohe  chashke.    9.  ilvppa  moma  iah  a  pehlie  chi  a  fuUota  aiahU 

•hall  be  thine    forerer. 

kvt  chimmi  a  bilia  hoke. 


THE  LORD'S  PRAYER,  IN  DAHCOTA. 

Father  our  above  he  is.  We  wish       may  be  rever- 

1.   Atey  oaneeahpee   wongkahntoo   eeahngkey.      2.  To  keen  wahkongwon- 


thy       name.  We  wish        things    all      thy  power  even        may 

dahkahpee  neeta  hejikee.     3.   To  keen  tahkoo-owoa  wyahkeehee  ehahn  ong- 

ooroe  to  us.  What        thou  desirest      all     may  it  be  aocompliahed      aa  above 

kaheepee.     4.   Takoo   neetsheeng   owos  oneetsheetshaytoo   ee  eytahin  wong- 

so  earth  on.  Us       give  food  day 

kahntoo  eeytschin  mahkah  ahkan.    5.  Oangkoomeeey  tahkoo  uetahpee  ahmpey 


And       us       nntie  anv  evil  done  have  we 

•y  tooheyah.    6.  |[ah  oangkeeueskkah  tahkoo  aheetshah  eytshoongkhoopee  ee 

as  them    untie      shall    we  who  any  evil  have  done  ns. 

eytahen    weetakoangkueshkahpee    tuey    tahkoo-eheetshah-eytshahoang    keets 

Any  evil         to  think  of  doing  take      care    us      to  prevent, 

hoompe.    7.  Tahkoo  aheetshah  ahwahtscheenpee  eekee  noha  ee  oeeahkeepee. 

Anv  evil  deeds  us  deliver  (from).  Thou  only  men 

8.  Tahkoo  aheetshah  aytshoongkoopee  oangkootshkah.     9.  Nishnuna  weetah- 

king  fkther  very      glorious        for  ever.  Hay  it  be 

ashtahnee  eehtahpee  eenee    otahn    tokahn   wongkaytshee.      10.    Haykahnahn 

done, 
gklau. 
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OF   THE 

DOINGS  AND  SUFFERINGS 

OF 

THE  CHRISTIAN  INDIANS 
IN  NEW  ENGLAND, 

IN  THE  YEARS  1675,   1676,   1677. 

IMPARTIALLY  DRAWN  BY  ONE  WELL  ACQUAINTED  WITH  THAT  AFFAIR, 

PRESENTED  UNTO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

THE  CORPORATION  RESIDING  IN  LONDON,  APPOINTED  BY  THE  KINO'S 

MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 

AMONG  THE  INDIANS  IN  AMERICA. 
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PRELIMINARY  NOTICE. 

In  preparing  the  following  brief  sketch  of  the  principal  incidents  ill 
the  life  of  the  author  of  **  The  History  of  the  Christian  Indians,"  thd 
Publishing  Committee  have  consulted  the  original  authorities  cited  by 
the  American  biographical  writers,  and  such  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion  as  were  known  to  them,  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  greater  accu- 
racy ;  but  the  account  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  period  of  bis 
residence  in  New  England,  and  is  necessarily  given  in  the  most  con- 
cise manner.  They  trust,  that  more  ample  justice  will  yet  be  done  to 
hm  memory  by  the  biographer  and  the  historian. 

Danisl  GooKiif  was  born  in  England,  about  A.  D.  1612.  As  he  id 
termed  "  a  Kentish  soldier  "  by  one  of  his  contemporaries,  who  was 
himself  from  the  County  of  Kent,*  it  has  been  inferred,  with  good  rea^ 
son,  that  Gookin  was  a  native  of  that  county.  In  what  year  he  emi- 
grated to  America,  does  not  clearly  appear;  but  he  is  supposed  to  have 
first  settled  in  the  southern  colony  of  Virginia,  from  whence  he  removed 
to  New  England*  Cotton  Mather,  in  his  memoir  of  Thompson,  a  non- 
conformist divine  of  Virginia,  has  the  following  quaint  allusion  to  oar 
author: 

*<  A  conitellation  of  grtat  converts  there 
Shone  round  him,  and  his  heavenly  glory  were. 
G00KIR8  was  one  of  these.    By  Thompson's  pains, 
Christ  and  New  England  a  dear  Gookins  gains.*' 

A  gentleman  of  the  same  name,  *'  Master  Daniel  Gookin,"  (as  he  is 
styled,)  accompanied  by  "  fifly  men  of  his  own,  and  thirty  passengers, 
well  provided,  arrived  out  of  Ireland,"  in  Virginia,  Nov.  22d,  1621.  He 
was  one  of  twenty-six  persons,  to  whom  patents  of  lands  were  granted 
in  that  year,  and  who  are  said  to  '*  have  undertaken  to  transport  great 
multitudes  of  people  and  cattle  to  Virginia."  f  Having  fulfilled  his 
contract  with  the  Virginia  Company,  by  bringing  them  cattle  and 
other  supplies  from  Ireland,  he  settled  in  the  colony  at  a  place  called 
Newport's  News,  t  This  gentleman  is  stated  by  several  writers  to  have 
been  the  father  of  General  Gookin  ;  but  the  only  circumstances  authoriz- 
ing even  a  conjecture  to  that  effect,  are  the  identity  of  name,  and  the 
fact  that  both  lived  in  Virginia.  A  circumstance  of  an  opposite  charac- 
ter has  been  already  alluded  to,  which  seems  to  imply  that  Gookin  had 
acquired  his  knowledge  of  arms  in  Kent ;  but,  had  he  gone  to  Virginia 
with  his  father  in  1621,  when  only  about  nine  years  of  age,  and  re- 

*  Johnson's  "  Wondenoorking  Providenee,'*  Chap.  26. 
f  Purchases  Pilgrims,  Vol.  IV.  p.  1785. 
t]Briih'alBistory  of  Virginia,  p.  205. 
VOL.    II.  54 
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mained  there  until  his  remotval  to  New  England,  as  is  supposed,  he 
could  not  well  have  borne  arms  in  Kent. 

The  Non-conformists  were  banished  from  Virginia  in  1643;  and  in 
the  following  year,  an  **  Indian  Massacre  *'  occurred  in  ttie  same  col- 
ony. "  Upon  these  troubles,"  says  Governor  Winthrop,  writing  at  that 
period,  '*  divers  godly  disposed  persons  came  from  thence  to  New 
',  V^'  t\'<^  England."    *A  ship  containing  a  party  of  these  exiles  arrived  at  Bos- 

ton, May  20th,  1644 ;  and,  as  Gookin  was  admitted  a  freeman  of  the 
Colony  on  the  29tli  of  the  same  month,  he  is  supposed  to  have  arrived 
in  that  ship.*  He  resided  at  first  in  Boston,  and  subsequently  in 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  military  force  of 
the  town.  It  seems  probable  from  this  circumstance  that  he  brought 
with  him  some  reputation  for  skill  in  the  art  of  war,  especially  since 
he  is  described  by  a  contemporary  historian  as  ^'  a  very  forward  man  to 
advance  martial  discipline."  At  a  subsequent  date,  he  was  elected  to 
the  oflOlce  of  Major-Gene ral,  or  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Colony; 
the  governor  at  that  period  exercising  no  military  command. 

Soon  after  his  setdement  in  Cambridge,  Gookin  was  elected  by  the 
freemen  of  that  town  to  represent  them  in  the  General  Court,  and,  in 
1651»  he  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Deputies.  The  suc- 
ceeding year,  he  became  an  assistant,  or  one  of  the  general  magistrates 
of  the  Colony.  But  the  office  to  which  he  devoted  the  energies  of  the 
residue  of  a  long  life,  was  that  of  Superintendent  of  the  Indiana  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts.  With  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
years  passed  in  England,  during  the  ascendency  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
he  sustained  this  relation  towards  the  Indians  of  the  colony  from  the 
date  of  his  first  appointment  in  1656,  to  his  death,  a  period  of  more 
than  thirty  years.  In  conjunction  with  the  excellent  Eliot,  he  watched 
over  their  interests  with  the  most  unwearied  care  and  anxiety,  and 
sought  every  means  to  spread  among  them  the  blessings  of  civilization 
and  Christianity. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England,  who 
were  the  agents  of  an  English  Corporation  for  Propagating  the  Gospel 
among  the  Indians,  recommended,  in  one  of  their  despatches  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  corporation,  that  a  pecuniary  allowance  should  be  made 
to  Gookin  for  his  useful  labors.  *♦  We  have  spoken,"  they  write,  "  with 
Mr.  Eliot  and  others,  concerning  Captain  Gookin's  employment  among 
the  Indians,  in  governing  of  them  in  several  plantations,  ordering  their 
town  affairs  (which  they  are  not  able  to  do  themselves),  taking  account 
of  their  labor  and  expense  of  their  time,  and  how  their  children  profit 

*  2  Winthrop*s  Hw^  JV.  England,  p.  165.    Note  by  Mr.  Savage. 
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in  their  learning,  with  many  things  of  a  like  natare,  and  find  it  is  to  bd 
of  much  use  and  benefit  to  them,  and  therefore  could  not  bat  desire 
him  to  go  on  in  that  work,  and  have  ordered  £15  to  be  paid  him  to- 
wards bis  expenses  for  the  year  past."  This  letter  was  dated  at  Bo8« 
ton,  Sept.  18lh,  1663.  The  recommendation  was  approved  by  the  Corpo- 
ration, who  directed  a  similar  sum  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Gookin  for  another 
year.  ♦ 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  policy  adopted  by  Gookin  towards  tbe 
Indians  did  not  at  all  times  escape  the  censure  of  Uie  public ;  for,  during 
the  troubles  that  arose  from  the  aggressions  of  the  hostile  tribes,  the 
people  could  with  difficulty  be  restrained  from  involving  in  one  com- 
mon destruction  the  whole  race  ;  and,  while  it  required  the  most  deter- 
mined spirit  on  the  part  of  the  Superintendent  to  stem  the  torrent  of 
popular  violence,  he  did  not  fail  to  draw  on  himself  undeserved  odium 
and  reproach.  Gookin  was  eminently  the  friend  of  the  Indians,  and 
never  hesitated  to  interpose  his  own  safety  between  the  infuriated 
white  man,  and  the  unoffending  object  of  his  vengeance.  But  the  fol- 
lowing pages  will  tell  the  story  with  the  guileless  simplicity  of  truth, 
and  the  sober  dignity  of  conscious  rectitude. 

There  is  some  satisfaction  in  knowing,  that,  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  active  career,  Gookin  enjoyed  a  full  return  of  public  favor  and  confi- 
dence. The  same  unshaken  spirit  of  resistance  to  oppression,  that  had 
led  him  to  protect  the  sons  of  the  forest  against  popular  injustice,  again 
animated  him  when  the  agents  of  the  Crown  invaded  the  chartered 
rights  of  the  Colony ;  but  in  this  contest  his  zealous  efibrts  were  re- 
warded by  the  smiles  of  general  approbation. 

He  died  at  Cambridge,  on  the  19th  of  March,  1687,  aged  seventy- 
five  years.  A  handsome  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  the 
churchyard  adjacent  to  the  University,  where  he  lies  buried.  He  left 
three  sons,  one  of  whom  was  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and 
the  others  were  reputable  clergymen.  One  of  his  posterity,  bearing 
the  name  of  Daniel  Gookin,  wajs  an  officer  in  the  American  army  dur^^ 
ing  the  Revolutionary  war.  There  are  now  living,  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  numerous  lineal  descendants  of  General  GookiOj  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  generation. 

Beside  the  present  work,  Gookin  wrote  a  history  of  New  England, 
which  was  never  printed,  and  is  now  probably  loet  The  original 
manuscript,  and  only  copy  of  it,  is  euppoeed  to  have  been  deatroyed 
in  the  dweUing-house  of  bis  son,  at  Sherburne,  Mass.,  which,  with  its 
contents,  was  consumed  by  fire.    Another  work,  entitled  ^  Historical 

*1  Hazard's  State  Papers,  pp.  474—491. 
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Collections  of  the  Indians  in  New  England,''  &c^  was  first  published 
by  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  in  1792. 

For  their  MS.  copy  of  the  present  work,  the  Antiquarian  Society  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Jared  Sparks,  the  learned  editor  of  the  Writings  of 
Washington,  and  other  valuable  works,  well  known  to  the  public. 
The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Sparks  to  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
the  Society,  contains  all  the  information  relating  to  the  original  MS, 
that  has  been  obtained. 

liETTER  OF  Mr.  Sparks. 

^  Cambridge,  Sept.  4(&,  1835. 
<<Dear  Sir, 
'*  The  Rev.  Dr.  Harris  has  requested  me  to  state  to  you  what  I  know 
respecting  the  manuscript  letter  of  Daniel  Gookin  to  Robert  Boyle,  on 
the  Praying  Indians^  which  is  about  to  be  printed  by  the  Antiquarian 
Society.  I  have  very  little  knowledge  of  the  matter.  Five  years  ago, 
I  obtained  the  manuscript  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Pittsburg, 
who  had  recently  brought  it  from  England.  It  was  put  into  his  hands 
by  a  clergyman  in  that  country.  Mr.  Campbell  loaned  it  to  me.  A 
copy  was  taken,  and  the  original  was  returned  to  him.  It  bore  every 
mark  of  antiquity,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  genuineness.  The  man* 
uscript  was  examined  by  Mr.  Savage  and  Dr.  Harris,  who  were  also 
satisfied  that  the  letter  was  written  by  Gookin*  In  short,  the  internal 
evidence  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  proof.  Mr.  Campbell  told  me  that  he 
bftd  promised  to  return  the  original  to  its  owner  in  England. 
"  I  am.  Sir,  very  respectfully, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

*' Jared  Sparks. 
^  Joseph  Willard,  Esq., 
Boston:' 

The  notes  to  the  work  have  been  chiefly  supplied  by  Mr.  Samuel  G. 
Drake,  of  Boston,  author  of  The  Book  of  the  Indians,  (of  which 
the  fifth  edition  has  recently  appeared,)  to  whom  the  Publishing  Com- 
mittee would  here  express  their  obligations. 

The  valuable  documents  immediately  succeeding  the  History,  it  is 
believed,  are  now  for  the  first  time  printed.  The  originals  were  fiir- 
mshed  to  the  Committee  by  Mr.  Lemuel  Shattuck,  of  Boston,  author  of 
a  Hiitory  qfihe  Town  qf  Concord. 

Publishing  CoMBnTTsi. 
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For  the  Honorable  Robert  Boyle,  Esq.,  Governor 
of  the  Right  Honorable  Corporation  for  Gospelizing 
the  Indians  in  New  England. 

Right  Honorable :  A  few  years  since  I  presumed 
to  transmit  to  your  honors  a  few  historical  collections 
concerning  the  Indians  in  New  England,  especially 
the  Christian  or  Praying  Indians,  which  script  (as 
things  then  stood)  was  a  true  account  of  that  matter. 
And  were  I  to  write  it  agam  (as  things  were  then 
circumstanced),  I  could  not  add  or  diminish  from  the 
substance  of  it.*  But  since  the  war  began  between 
the  barbarous  heathen  and  the  English,  the  state  of 
ajflTairs  is  much  altered  with  respect  to  the  poor  Chris- 
tian Indians,  who  are  much  weakened  or  diminished, 
especially  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  in  New 
England.  A  true,  impartial  narrative  whereof,  and  of 
their  doings  and  sufferings  and  present  condition,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  collect,  and  here  humbly  to  offer 

*  Now  contained  in  1  Vol.  Ist  Ser.  Coll.  Maw.  Hist  Soe. 
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for  your  Honors'  perusal,  who  are,  under  God,  as 
nursing  fathers  to  this  despised  orphan  :  the  reason  of 
this  my  undertaking  is  intimated  in  the  first  page. 
All  that  is  defective  is  the  inability  and  unworthiness 
of  the  penman.  I  humbly  entreat  your  honors  to  par- 
don my  boldness  and  weakness,  and  accept  of  the 
matter  clothed  in  a  wilderness  dress,  yet  I  trust 
agreeing  with  truth  and  verity.  The  God  of  heaven 
and  earth  bless  your  Honors,  and  crown  you  all  with 
spiritual,  temporal,  and  eternal  felicity,  and  make  you 
more  and  more  tender  nursing  fathers  to  Christ's 
mterests  and  concerns  among  the  English  and  Indians 
in  New  England ;  so  prays 

Your  obliged  servant 

in  this  work  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

D.G. 

Cambridge^  in  New  England^ 
Duember  IQth,  1677. 
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The  Reverend  Mr.  John  Elliot  (teacher  unto  the 
Praying  Indians)  his  Letter  to  the  author  of  this 
Narrative  upon  his  perusal  of  it. 

Sir :  I  have  perused  this  narrative  of  the  Christian 
Indians,  both  their  sufferings  and  doings ;  though  (as 
you  intimate)  more  might  have  been  ssdd,  yet  here  is 
enough  to  give  wise  men  a  taste  of  what  hath  passed. 
Leave  the  rest  unto  the  day  of  judgment,  when  all  the 
contrivances  and  actings  of  men  shall  be  opened 
before  the  seeing  eye  of  a  glorious  Judge.  I  do  not 
see  that  any  man,  or  orders  of  men,  can  find  just  cause 
of  excepting  against  (human  frailties  excepted)  any 
thing  that  you  have  written.  As  natural  fathers,  so 
foster  fathers,  are  well  pleased  to  hear  well  of  their 
children.  I  doubt  not  but  the  Right  Honorable  Corpo- 
ration will  well  accept  this  great  service  and  duty,  to 
give  them  so  clear  an  account  of  their  foster  children, 
a  service  which  I  confess  I  am  not  able  to  perform. 
The  Lord  bless  your  good  and  fisdthful  labour  in  it     I 
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do  heartily  and  thankfully  adjoin  my  attestation  to  the 
substance  of  all  you  have  here  written,  and  so  rest 

Your  worships'  to  serve  you, 

John  Elliot. 
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CHRISTIAN    INDIANS^  /^/7 


A  TRUE  AND  IMPARTIAL  NARRATIVE  OF  THE  DOINGS  AND 
SUFFERINGS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  OR  PRAYING  INDIANS, 
IN  NEW  ENGLAND,  IN  THE  TIME  OF  THE  WAR  BETWEEN 
THE  ENGLISH  AND  BARBAROUS  HEATHEN,  WHICH  BE- 
GAN THE  90th  of  JUNE,  1675. 

Forasmuch  as  sundry  persons  have  taken  pains  to  write  and 
publish  historical  qarratives  of  the  war,  between  the  English 
and  Indians  in  New  England,  but  very  little  hath  been  hitherto 
declared  (that  I  have  seen)  concerning  the  Christian  Indians, 
who,  in  reality,  may  be  judged  to  have  no  small  share  in  the 
affects  and  consequences  of  this  war;  I  thought  it  might  have  . 
a  tendency  .to  God's  glory,  and  to  give  satisfaction  to  such  wof^ 
thy  and  £ood  persons  as  have  been  benefactors  and  well-willers 
to  that  {Mous  work  of  Gospeliziug  the  poor  Indians  in  New  Eng- 
land, to  give  them  right  information  how  these  Christian  natives 
have  demeaned  themselves  in  this  hour  of  tribulation.  And 
therefore  (through  divine  assistance)  I  shall  endeavour  to  gpre  ^ 
a  particular  and  real  account  of  this  affair.  Before  I  come  to 
declare  matter  of  fact,  I  shall  premise  some  things  necessary  to 
be  understood  for  the  better  clearing  of  our  ensuing  idiscourse. 

The  Christian  Indians  in  New  England  have  their  dwellings 
in  sundry  Jurisdictions  of  the  English  Colonies,  and  that  at  a 
considerable  distance  bom  each  other;  more  particularly, 

1st.  Upon  the  Islands  of  Nantucket  and  Martha's  Vineyard, 
in  which  two  Islands  there  inhabit  many  hundreds  of  them,  that 
visibly  profess  the  Gospel.* .  These  Indians  have  felt  very  little 
■ — ■ ■■■    ' 

*  For  interesting  particulars  respecting  the  Christian  Indiana  on  these 
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of  this  war  comparatively ;  for  the  English  that  dwell  upon  those 
Islands  have  held  a  good  correspondency  with  those  Indians  all 
the  lime  of  the  war,  as  they  did  before  the  war  hegan.  The 
only  sufferings  of  these  Christian  Indians  was  of  their  coming  up 
in  the  summer,  during  the  war,  to  work  for  the  English  in  the 
Massachusetts  Colony,  whither  many  scores  of  them  did  usually 
repair  to  work,  whereby  they  and  their  families  were  accommo- 
dated with  necessary  clothing,  which  is  scarce  and  dear  upon 
those  Islands.  Besides,  several  of  those  Indians  belonging  to 
the  Islands,  being  at  work  at  some  of  the  English  towns  when 
the  war  began  in  the  summer,  1675,  were  not  permitted  to  stay 
in  the  Colonies,  but  were  forced  to  pack  away  to  their  own  hab- 
itations to  their  great  loss,  because  the  English  were  so  jeal- 
ous, and  filled  wilh  animosity  against  all  Indians  without  excep- 
tion. Hereby  they  tasted  but  Httle  of  the  effects  of  the  war,  and 
therefore  they  will  not  so  properly  fall  under  our  consideration. 
2dly.  Another  considerable  number  of  Christian  Indians  live 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  New  Plymouth,  called  the  Cape  In- 
dians ;  these  also  (through  God's  favor)  have  enjoyed  much 
peace  and  quiet  by  their  English  neighbours,  and  several  of 
them  have  served  the  English  in  the  war,  especially  in  the  heat 
of  the  war,  and  did  acquit  themselves  courageously  and  faith- 
fully. Indeed,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  English  of  that 
colony  were  suspicious  of  them,  and  slow  to  improve  any  of 
them  in  the  war,  though  divers  of  those  Christian  Indians  mani<> 
fested  themselves  ready  and  willing  to  engage  with  the  English 
against  their  enemies ;  and  this  is  -so  much  the  more  remarkable 
that  those  Indians  proved  so  faithful  to  the  English  interest, 
considering  the  war  first  began  in  the  Colony  of  Plymouth,  by 
the  rashness  and  folly  of  Philip,  Chief  Sachem  of  the  Indians  in 
tlKise  parts,  unto  whom,  or  to  some  of  his  people  doubtless,  these 
praying  Indians  were  allied  by  affinity  or  consanguinity.  There- 
fore good  reason  it  is,  to  attribute  it  to  the  grace  and  favor  of 
God,  and  to  the  efficacy  of  religion  upon  their  hearts,  that  they 
carried  it  so  well  in  this  war ;  the  greatest  sufferings  these  un- 
derwent was,  being  impeded  by  the  war  to  come  and  work  in 
harvest  among  the  Elnglish,  whereby  they  had  a  good  helper  to 

Islands,  see  the  Rev.  Matthew  Ma^ew's  Bri^l[^££gyrreUive,  ^e.  12ino. 
Boston,  1694 ;  and  Experience  Mayhew's  Indian  Converts,  8vo.  London, 
1727.  In  1694,  Mr.  M.  Mayhew  reckoned" fheT<6  were  "about  three 
thousand  "  Christian  Indians  on  M&rtha's  Vineyard  and  the  Islands 
adjacent 
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get  apparel.  These  also  do  not  fall  so  properly  under  consid- 
eration in  this  narrative. 

3dly.  There  were  a  few  other  praying  Indians,  about  40  per- 
sons, that  began  to  embrace  the  Christian  religion,  who  lived 
near  to  New  Norwich,  in  Connecticut  Colony,  who  were  taught 
by  that  worthy  and  reverend  minister,  Mr.  James  Fitch,  pastor 
at  Norwich,  who  had  taken  much  pains  to  declare  the  Gospel 
to  the  Indians  in  those  parts.  But  the  chief  Sachem,  Uncas, 
and  his  eldest  son,  Oineko,*  not  being  encouragers  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  (though  otherwise  they  and  their  people  have 
joined  with  the  English  in  the  war,  and  proved  faithful,  espe- 
cially against  their  ancient  and  implacable  enemies,  the  Narra- 
gansetts,)  I  say,  this  Sachem  and  people  being  generally  averse 
to  entertain  Christian  religion,  or  countenance  any  such  as  did 
among  his  people  incline  to  it,  hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  those 
few  in  those  parts  that  prayed  to  God  are  not  distinguishable 
from  the  rest,  and  so  nothing  of  remark  is  spoken  of  any  of 
them,  and  hence  will  not  be  subjects  of  this  discourse. 

4thly.  The  fourth  and  not  the  least  company  of  Christian  In- 
dians, are  those  that  inhabit  the  Jurisdiction  or  Colony  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, who  were  taught  and  instructed  in  the  Christian  faith 
by  that  indefatigable  servant  of  God  and  minister  of  Christ,  Mr. 
John  Eliot,  (who  hath  also  labored  among  all  the  praying  In- 
dians in  New  England,  more  or  less,  for  about  30  years,)  but 
more  especially  among  those  of  Massachusetts  Colony.  And 
of  these  Indians,  it  is,  I  shall  principally  speak,  who  have  felt 
more  of  the  effects  of  this  war  than  all  the  rest  of  the  Christian 
Indians,  as  may  appear  in  that  which  ensues. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  the  following  discobrse,  we 
are  to  know  that  all  these  praying  Indians  dwelt  upon  the  south 
side  of  Merrimack  river,  and  inhabited  seven  villages,  viz.  Wa- 
mesit,t  Nashobah,J  Okkokonimesit,  alias  Marlborough,  Hassan- 
namesit,"^  Makunkokoag,-||  Natick,  and  Punkapog,iralias  Pakomit. 


•  Oneko,  as  commonly  written. 

f  Formerly  Chelmsford,  now  chiefly  included  in  the  city  of  LowelL 

X  Near  Nagog  Pond  in  the  present  limits  of  Littleton.  See  Shat- 
tuck's  History  ^  Concord. 

§  Grafton.  I^  1764,  there  were  about  8  families  remaining  of  the 
Hassanamesits. 

H  Hopkinton.   . 

1  Stoughton.  When  not  otherwise  mentioned,  these  towns  will  be 
understood  to  be. in  the  present  limits  of  Massachusetts. 
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These  were  for  dktioctioti's  sake  called  the  old  poiying  Indian 
towns,  for  there  were  five  or  six  small  villages  of  the  Nijjmuck 
Indians  that  bad  some  people  in  tbetn  lAcihiing  to  entertain  the 
Gospel,  therefore  were  called,  the  new  praying  towns.  But 
"those  latter  being  but  raw  and  lately  initiated  into  the  Christian 
profession,  most  of  them  fell  off  from  the  English  and  joined 
the  enemy  in  the  war,  some  few  excepted,  wliose  hearts  God 
had  turned,  that  came  in  to  Okkokonimesit,  or  Marlborough,  and 
lived  among  the  praying  Indians;  they  were  drawn  together 
chare  until  such  time  as  the  one  and  other  were  driven  and 
drawn  away  among  the  enemy,  as  shall  afterward  (God  willing) 
be  declared.  I  am  therefore  principally  to  speak  of  the  Christian 
Indians  belonging  to  the  old  praying  towns  above  mentioned. 

The  situation  of  those  towns  was  such,  that  the  Indians  in 
tbem  might  have  been  improved  as  a  wall  of  defence  about  the 
greatest  part  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts;  for  the  first  named 
of  those  villages  bordered  upon  the  Merrimack  river,  and  the 
rest  in  order  about  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  asunder,  including 
most  of  the  fix>ntiers.  And  had  the  suggestions  and  importunate 
solicitations  of  some  persons,  who  had  knowledge' and  experience 
of  the  fidelity  and  integrity  of  the  praying  Indians  been  attended 
and  practised  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  many  and  great  mis- 
chief might  have  been  (according  to  reason^  prevented  ;  for 
most  of  the  praying  towns,  in  the  beginning  ot  the  war,  had  put 
themselves  into  a  posture  of  defence,  and  had  made  forts  for 
their  security  against  the  common  enemy ;  and  it  was  suggested 
and  proposed  to  the  authority  of  the  country,  that  some  English 
men,  about  one  third  part,  might  have  been  joined  with  those 
Christian  Indians  in  each  fort,  which  the  praying  Indians 
greatly  desired,  that  thereby  their  fidelity  might  have  been 
better  demonstrated,  and  that  with  the  assistance  and  company 
of  some  of  those  English  soldiers,  they  might  daily  scout  or 
range  the  woods  from  town  to  town,  in  their  several  assigned 
stations,  and  hereby  might  have  been  as  a  living  wall  to  guard 
the  English  frontiers,  and  consequently  the  greatest  part  erf"  the 
Jurisdiction,  which,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  might  have  pre- 
vented the  desolations  and  devastations  that  after-ward  ensued. 
This  was  not  only  the  suggestion  of  some  English,  but  the 
earnest  desire  of  some  of  the  most  prudent  of  the  Christian 
Indians,  who  in  all  their  actions  declared  that  they  were  greatly 
ambitious  to  give  demonstration  to  the  English  of  their  fidelity 
and  good  affecdon  to  them  and  the  interest  of  the  Chrbtian  re- 
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ligbn,  and.  to  endeavour  ali  that  in  them  lay  to  abate  and  take 
off  the  animosity  and  displeasure  that  they  perceived  was  en- 
kindled in  some  English  against  them  ;  and  hence  it  was  that 
they  were  always  found  ready  to  comply  cheerfully  with  all 
commands  of  the  English  authority.  But  sucli  was  the  un^ 
happiness  of  their  affairs,  or  rather  the  displeasure  of  God  in 
the  cascj  that  those  counsels  were  rejected,  and  on  the  contrary 
a  spirit  of  enmity  and  hatred  conceived  by  many  against  those, 
poor  Christian  Indians,  as  I  apprehend  without  cause,  so  far  as 
I  could  ever  understand,  which  was,  according  to  the  operation  - 
of  second  causes,  a  very  great  occasion  of  many  distressing 
calamities  that  befell  both  one  and  the  other. 

The  great  God  who  overruleth  and  ordereth  all  counsels  and 
actions  ior  the  bringing  to  pass  his  own  purpose  and  desire, 
was  pleased  to  darken  this  counsel  from  such  as  had  the  power 
to  put  it  in  practice  ;  and  although  there  was  a  demonstration, 
near  hand,  in  the  colony  of  Connecticut  for  the  bene6t  of  such 
a  course  as  was  before  proposed  and  desired,  in  keeping  a  fair 
correspondence  with  their  neighbour  Indians,  the  Mohegans 
and  Pequods,  who  were  not  only  improved  by  the  '  English  in 
all  their  expeditions,  but  were  a  guard  to  the  frontiers,  whereby 
those  Indians,  upon  the  account  of  their  own  interest  (for  they 
had  no  principles  of  Christianity  to  fix  them  to  the  English), 
proved  very  faithful  and  serviceable  to  the  English,  and  under 
God  were  instrumental  for  the  preservation  of  that  Colony 
whk^h  had  but  one  small  deserted  village  burnt  in  this  war,* 
and  very  little  of  their  other  substance  destroyed  by  the  enemy. 
I  have  often  considered  this  matter  and  come  to  this  result,  in 
my  own  thoughts,  that  the  most  holy  and  righteous  God  hath 
overruled  all  counsels  and  affairs  in  this,  and  other  things  relating 
to  this  war,  for  such  wise,  just,  and  holy  ends  as  these  ; 

1st.  To  make  a  rod  of  the  barbarous  heathen  to  chastise  and 
punish  the  English  for  their  sins.  The  Lord  had,  as  our  faithful 
minister  often  declared,  applied  more  gentle  chastisements 
(gradually)  to  his  New  England  people ;  but  those  proving  in 
great  measure  ineffectual  to  produce  effectual  humiliation  and 
reformation,  hence  the  righteous  and  holy  Lord  is  necessitated 
to  draw  forth  this.smarting  rod  of  the  vile  and  brutish  heathen, 

*  "  All  the  building  in  Narraganset,  from  Providence  to  Stonington, 
a  tract  of  about  50  miles,  were  burned,  or  otherwise  destroyed."— Trum- 
bull, Hut.  Con.  1.  351,  note.  The  place  destroyed  was  doubtless  in- 
cluded in  this  tract,  but  its  name  is  not  given. 
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who  indeed  have  been  a  very  scourge  unto  New  England, 
especially  unto  the  Jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts. 

2dly.  To  teach  war  to  the  young  generation  of  New  England, 
who  had  never  been  acquainted  with  it;  and  especially  to  teach 
old  and  young  how  little  confidence  is  to  be  put  in-  an  arm  of 
flesh ;  and  to  let  them  see  if  God  give  commission  to  a  few 
(comparatively)  of  naked  men  to  execute  any  work  of  God, 
how  insignificant  nothings  are  numbers  of  men  well  armed  and 
provided,  and  endowed  with  courage  and  valor,  to  oppose  and 
conquer  the  enemy,  until  God  turn  the  balance.  It  was  ob- 
served by  some  judicious,  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the 
English  soldiers  made  a  nothing  of  the  Indians,  and  many  spake 
words  to  this, effect,  that  one  Englishman  was  sufficient  to  chase 
ten  Indians ;  *  many  reckoned  it  was  no  other  but  Veni^  vidiy 
vici.  Surely  the  Lord  well  knew,  that  if  he  should  have  given 
bis  people  victory,  before  they  were  in  some  measure  corrected 
of  this  sin  of  trusting  in  arm  of  flesh,  that  little  glory  would 
accrue  to  his  name  by  such  a  deliverance. 

3dly.  The  purging  and  trying  the  faith  and  patience  of  the 
Godly  English  and  Christian  Indians,  certainly  was  another  end 
God  aimed  at  in  this  chastisement.  And  the  discovery  of  hy- 
pocrisy and  wickedness  in  some  that  were  ready  to  cry  "  Aha !  " 
at  the  sore  calamity  upon  the  English  people  in  this  war,  and 
as  much  as  in  them  lay  to  overthrow  God's  work  in  Gospelizing 
the  poor  Indians. 

4thly.  Doubtless  one  great  end  God  aimed  at  was  the  pun- 
ishment and  destruction  of  many  of  the  wicked  heathen,  whose 
iniquities  were  now  full ;  the  last  period  whereof  was  their 
malignant  opposition  to  the  ofiers  of  the  Gospel,  for  the  Paka- 
<■ '  ■        ■       '  — ■ — •- — — —  - 

*  This  was  no  doubt  true ;  and  no  remark  on  the  contempt,  in  which 
the  poor  Indians  were  held  by  men  on  so  many  accounts  to  be  venerated, 
can  be  more  appropriate  than  the  following  note  by  Governor  Hutchin- 
son. "It  seems  strange,"  says  he,  "that  men,  who  professed  to  believe, 
that  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  aU  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the 
face  of  the  earth,  should  so  early  and  upon  every  occasion,  take  care  to 
preserve  this  distinction.  Perhaps  nothing  has  more  effectually  defeat* 
ed  the  endeavours  for  Christianizing  the  Indians,  It  seems  to  have  done 
more :  to  have  sunk  their  spirits,  led  them  to  intemperance,  and  extir- 
pated the  whole  race."  —  Col.  Papers,  151.  This  remark  was  made  upon 
a  passage  in  Major  Gibbon's  instructions,  on  bein?  sent  against  the  Nar- 
ragansets  in  1645,  in  these  words :  "  You  are  to  have  due  regard  to  the 
distance  which  is  to  be  observed  betwixt  Christians  and  Barbarians,  aa 
well  in  wars  as  in  other  negotiations." 
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nahats  *  and  the  Narragansetts,  those  two  great  nations  upon 
whom  the  dint  of  war  hath  most  especially  fallen,  (for  they  are 
almost  totally  destroyed,)  had  once  and  again  the  Gospel  offered 
to  them.     But  their  chief  Sachems  malignantly  rejected  and 
opposed  it,  and  consequently  the  people  followed  their  exam- 
ples.!    And  notwithstanding  they  were  very  conversant  among 
the  English,  especially  the  Narragansetts,  and  commendable 
for  their  industry  and  labor  among  the   English,   yet  had   the 
most  of  them  no  hearing  ears  unto  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation 
offered  in  the  Gospel,  and  v^ry  few  of  them  delighted  in  com- 
munion with  the  Christian  Indians.     And  here  1  shall  insert  a 
matter  of  remark.     After   the   war  began   with   Philip,   the 
English,  having  cause  to  be  suspicious  of  the  NarraganseltSi 
sent  some  soldiers  to  Mr.  Smith's,  of  Wickford,  that  lived  near 
them,  designing  thereby  to  put  upon  them  a  necessity  to  declare 
themselves  friends  or  enemies,  and  to  push  upon  them  the 
performances  of  former  articles    of  agreement  between   the 
English  and  them,  at  which  time,  being  in  July,  1675,  they 
complied  to  a  treaty^  of  continuing  in  peace  and  friendship  with 
the  English.     But  among  other  articles,  the  Njirragansetts,  by 
their  agent  Potuche,^  urged  that  the  English  should  not  send 
any  among  them  to  preach  the  Gospel  or  call  upoo  them  to 
pray  to  God.     But,  the  English  refusing  to  concede  to  such  an 
article,  it  was  withdrawn,  and  a  peace  concluded  for  that  time. 
In  this  act  they  declared  what  their  hearts  were,  viz.  to  reject 
Christ  and  his  grace  offered  to  them  before.     But  the  Lord 
Jesus,  before  the  expiration  of  18  months,  destroyed  the  body  of 
the  Narragansett  nation,  that  would  not  have  him  to  reign  over 
them,  particularly  all  their  chief  Sachems  and  this  Potuche,  a 
chief  Counsellor  and  subtle  fellow,  who  was  taken  at  Rhode 
Island,  coming  voluntarily  there,  and  afterward  sent  to  Boston 
and  there  executed.  || 

•  Pokanokets,  Philip's  people. 

t  When  Mr.  Eliot  tried  to  engage  Philip's  attention  to  reliffion,  the 
Sachem,  taking  hold  of  a  button  on  the  good  man's  coat,  said,  he  cared 
no  more  for  his  religion  than  for  that  button.  —  Mather's  Magnolia,  Mr, 
Mayhew  requested  of  Ninigret,  chief  of  the  Narragansets,  liberty  to 
preach  to  his  people ;  but  the  chief  bid  him  go  and  make  the  English 
good  first,  and  in  effect  added,  that  so  long  as  the  English  could  not 
agree  among  themselves  what  religion  was,  it  ill  became  them  to  teach 
others.    See  Life  of  Ninigret  in  Drake's  Book  of  the  Indians. 

X  To  be  seen  in  Hubbard's  JSTarrative  and  Hutchinson's  History. 

I  Potok. 

H  Potok  appears  to  have  been  a  stem  warrior  chieC    We  can  add  but 
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Stbly.  And  lastly,  to  mention  no  more,  this  doubtless  was 
another  end  the  God  of  Heaven  aimed  at  in  this  war,  that  he 
might  magnify  his  rich  and  free  grace,  in  saving  and  delivering 
bis  poor  New  England  people  at  last,  and  destroying  the  greater 
part  of  the  enemy,  and  subduing  others  under  them  ;  and  this 
was  by  his  own  hand  chiefly  done,  thereby  magnifying  his  grace 
in  answering  the  incessant  prayers  of  the  people  of  God  in 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  New  England. 
But  I  shall  forbear  to  add  any  more  of  this  kind,  and  proceed 
now  to  declare  matter  of  fact. 

In  April,  1675  ,before  the  war  broke  forth  above  two  months, 
there  being,  the  March  preceding,  some  agitations  between  the 
Government  of  Plymouth,  and  Philip,  Sachem  of  Mount  Hope, 
concerning  the  murder  of  one  John  Sasamand,*  one  of  the 
Christian  Indians  belonging  to  Massachusetts ;  but  at  that  time 
he  lived  in  Plymouth  Colony,  near  Taunton,')'  and  was  a  min- 
ister to  some  Christian  Indians  thereabouts.  And  Philip  was 
vehemently  suspected  to  be  the  contriver  of  this  murder,  though 
executed  by  others  ;  the  story  whereof  is  more  particularly  set 
down  by  Mr.  Mather  and  Mn  Wm.  Hubbard,  in  their  histories 
of  the  war,  which  has  spared  me  the  labor  to  recite  it  in  this 
place  ;  only  thus  much  I  may  say,  pertinent  to  my  purpose,  that 
this  John  Sasamand  was  the  first  Christian  martyr  ot  the  In- 
dians ;  for  it  is  evident  he  suffered  death  upon  the  aceount  of 
bis  Christian  profession,  and  fidelity  to  the  English.  I  say, 
about  this  time,  the  beginning  of  April,  Waban,j:  the  principal 

little  to  the  facts  concerning  him,  in  7%e  Book  qf  ike  htdiam.  It 
would  seem,  according  to  the  author  of  *<  Letters  to  London,"  that  he 
had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  forces  under  Major  Talcot ;  for,  after 
saying  that  they  bad  killed  the  old  Queen,  Quaiapen,  and  Stone-wall 
John,  the  writer  ^oes  on,  <<  Likewise  Potuekt,  the  great  Indian  counsel- 
lor, (a  man,  considering  his  education,  of  a  wonderful  subtlety,)  was 
brought  prisoner  into  Khode  Island.'*  His  residence  was  near  Point 
JudiSi,  in  1661.  A  complaint,  signed  by  him  and  several  others,  to  the 
government  of  Massachusetts,  is  on  file  in  the  State-House. 

*  Usually  written  Sassamon.  In  The  Book  of  the  Indians  will  be  found 
a  full  account  of  this  singular  Indian ;  as,  besides  the  facts  in  Hubbard's 
and  Mather's  histories,  the  author  has  given  from  MS.  records  all  the  cir- 
cumstances relating  to  the  trial  and  execution  of  his  alleged  murderers. 

t  In  Middleborough,  near  Assawomset  Pond.  The  old  chief  Tuspe- 
quin,  whose  daughter  he  married,  gave  him  lands  to  settle  upon,  and  he 
preached  for  a  time  to  his  people. 

X  Written  at  first  Wauban,  whose  name  signified  a  wind.  He  was 
the  first  chief  to  profess  Christianity,  and  entertained  Mr.  Eliot  in  hie 
wigwam,  at  his  first  going  among  the  Nipmucks  as  a  preacher  in  their 
own  language,  28  October,  1648.  / 
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Ruler  of  the  praying  Indians  living  at  Natick,  came  to  xxie  of 
the  magistrates  on  purpose,  and  informed  him  that  he  bad 
ground  to  fear  that  Sachem  Philip  and  other  Indians,  his  con- 
federates, intended  some  mischief  shortly  to  the  English  and 
Christian  Indians.  Again,  in  May,  about  six  weeks  before  the 
war  began,  he  came  again  and  renewed  the  same.  Others  also 
of  the  Christian  Indians  did  speak  the  same  thing,  and  that 
when  the  woods  were  grown  thick  with  green  trees  then  it  was^ 
likely  to  appear,  earnestly  desiring  that  care  might  be  had  and 
means  used  for  prevention,  at  least  for  preparation  for  such  a 
thing ;  and  a  month  after  the  war  began.  About  the  21st  of 
June,  at  the  first  going  forth,  the  English  were  only  employed 
as  soldiers,  excepting  only  three  Indians  for  guides  went  with 
Capt.  Prentice,  viz.  one  James  and  Thomas  Quannapohutf, 
alias  Rumny  Marsh,*  and  Zechary  Abram,  who  all  behaved 
themselves  valiantly  and  faithfully.  The  Engl'ish  at  first 
thought  easily  to  chastise  the  insolent  doings  and  murderous 
practices  of  the  heathen.  But  it  was  found  another  manner  of 
thing  than  was  expected ;  for  our  men  could  see  no  enemy  to 
shoot  at,  but  yet  telt  their  bullets  out  of  the  thick  bushes  where 
they  lay  in  ambushments.  The  enemy  also  used  this  strata- 
gem, to  apparel  themselves  from  the  waist  upwards  with  green 
boughs,  that  our  Englishmen  could  not  readily  discern  them,  or 
distinguish  them  from  the  natural  bushes ;  this  manner  of 
fighting  our  men  had  little  experience  of,  and  hence  were 
under  great  disadvantages.  The  English  wanted  not  courage 
or  resolution,  but  could  not  discern  or  find  an  enemy  to  fight 
with,  yet  were  galled  by  the  enemy.  The  Council,  having 
advice  hereof  from  the  commanders  of  the  army,  judged  it  very 
necessary  to  arm  and  send  forth  some  of  the  praying  Indians 
to  assist  our  forces,  hereby  not  only  to  try  their  fidelity,  but  to 
deal  the  better  with  the  enemy  in  their  own  ways  and  methods, 
according  to  the  Indian  manner  of  fighting,  wherein  our  Indians 
were  well  skilled,  and  had  our  [their]  council  practised ,f  and 
also  to  be  as  scouts  and  forlorns  to  the  English  ;  for  the  Indians 
generally  excel  in  a  quick  and  strong  sight  for  the  discovery  of 

*  He  was  probably  called  Rumny  Marah  from  Jus  having  lived  about 
that  plat:e,  in  Chelsea,  near  Boston.  There  has  been  a  place  of  the 
fame  name  in  Kent,  Eng.,  from  time  immemorial. 

t  The  sense  being  incomplete  here,  some  part  of  the  sentence  is  }>rob- 
ably  wanting,  or  some  word  or  words  were  mistaken  by  a  tnmscnber« 
Probably,  **iheir  coudnI."  Compare  page  445,  line  8,  and  page  447, 
line  1. 
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any  thing ;  and  then  they  hare  a  very  accurate  sagacity  in  dis- 
covering the  tracks  of  man  or  beast.  And  also  they  are  subtle 
and  wily  to  accomplish  their  enterprise,  especially  they  keep  a 
deep  silence  in  their  marches  and  motions,  whereas  the  Bnglish 
are  more  prone  to  talk  to  one  another  and  make  a  noise, 
whereby  the  enemy,  discovering  them  before  they  come  near, 
either  prepare  for  them  or  take  their  flight,  as  is  most  for  their 
advantage.  And  here  I  shall  take  leave,  as  a  parenthesis,  to 
insert  a  short  and  true  story  of  an  Indian  chief,  captain  under 
Uncas,  who  marching  in  this  war  as  scout  with  some  English 
soldiers  of  Connecticut,  one  of  the  English  soldiers  had  on  a 
new  pair  of  shoes  that  made  a  creaking  noise  as  they  travelled. 
The  Indian  captain  was  not  quiet  until  he  had  persuaded  the 
fellow  with  creaking  shoes  to  take  his  moccasins  and  wear 
them,  and  the  Indian  carried  the  Englishman's  shoes  at  his 
back,  and  went  himself  barefoot.  Another  English  soldier  had 
on  a  pair  of  leather  breeches,  which  being  dry  made  a  rustling 
noise ;  the  Indian  captain  was  not  satisfied  until  he  had  per- 
suaded the  man  to  take  off  his  breeches,  or  else  to  wet  them  in 
the  water  to  prevent  their  rustling.  By  this  relation,  which  is 
a  truth,  we  may  observe  how  circumspect  and  careful  they  are 
in  wder  to  obtain  advantage  of  their  enemies. 

1675,  July  2.  But  to  proceed  to  our  purpose.  The 
Governor  and  Council  gave  their  orders  to  Major  Daniel 
Gookin  (unto  whom  a  peculiar  inspection  and  government  of 
the  praying  Indians  was  committed  by  authority  of  the  General 
Court)  to  raise  a  company  of  the  praying  Indians  forthwith, 
to  be  armed  and  furnished,  and  sent  to  the  army  at  Mount 
Hope.  In  pursuance  whereof  the  Major  forthwith  sent  to  all 
the  praying  Indians  for  one  third  part  of  thehr  able  men,  who 
all  readily  and  cheerfully  appeared,  and  being  enlisted  were 
about  52.*  These  being  armed  and  furnished  were  sent  to 
the  army  under  conduct  of  Capt.  Isaac  Johnson,t  the  6ih  of 
July,  1675,  who  returned  back   after  he  had  delivered  them 

*  Hence  the  able  men  among  the  praying  Indians  at  this  time  amount- 
ed to  about  156.  The  old  men,  women,  and  children,  were  nearly  400, 
as  will  be  seen  elsew^iere  stated. 

t  Capt  Johnson  was  one  of  the  earliest  emigrants  to  New  England, 
having  been  admitted  a  freeman  of  Massachusetts  in  1635.  He  resided 
at  Roxbury,  and  was  elected  Commander  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable 
Artillery  Company,  (as  the  corps  is  now  styled,)  in  1667.  He  was  killed 
at  the  taking  of  Narraganset  tort,  Dec.  19th,  1675. 
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to  Major  Savage,  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  at  Mount 
Hope.  How  those  Indians  behaved  themselves  I  shall  say 
little,  not  being  an  eye-witness  thereof,  but  both  Major  Savage, 
Capt.  Prentiss^  and  Capt.  Henchman,  chief  officers  in  the 
army,  give  testimony  that  the  most  of  them  acquitted  them- 
selves courageously  and  faithfully,  as  may  appear  by  a  certifi- 
cate (in  the  close  of  this  treatise)  under  their  hands. 
«  At  this  time  the  praying  Indians  at  Marlborough  were  in- 
creased to  about  40  men,  besides  women  and  children;  which 
came  to  pass  by  the  advice  of  several  Christian  Indians  that 
came  to  them,  viz.  from  Hassanamesit,  Magunkoag,  Man- 
chage,*  and  Chobonokonomum,'!'  who  (when  the  troubles  in- 
creased) left  their  places,  and  came  into  Marlborough  under 
the  English  wing,  and  there  built  a  fort  upon  their  own  land, 
which  stood  near  the  centre  of  the  English  town,  not  far  from 
the  church  or  Meeting- House  ;  hence  they  hoped  not  only  to 
be  secured,  but  to  be  helpful  to  the  English,  and  on  this  pass 
and  frontier  to  curb  the  common  enemy  ;  and  in  all  probability 
it  would  have  produced  that  effect,  but  the  most  holy  God  for 
the  chastisement  of  the  English  and  Indians  disposed  otherwise, 
as  in  the  sequel  will  appear. 

These  Indians  at  Marlborough,  some  of  them  having  been 
abroad  to  scout  in  the  woods  (according  to  the  Englishmen's 
order)  to  discover  the  enemy  and  secure  the  place,  they  met 
with  a  track  of  Indians  which  they  judged  to  be  a  greater  num- 
ber by  the  track,  and  upon  discovery  whereof  they  presently 
repaired  to  the  chief  militia  officer  of  the  town  named  Lieut. 
Ruddock,  and  informed  him  thereof,  who  presently  joined  some 
English  with  them,  and  sent  forth  to  pursue  the  track,  which 
they  did,  and  first  seized  five  Indians  and  after  two  n^ore,  which 
were  in  all  seven ;  these  being  seized  were  forthwith  sent  down 
to  the  magistrates  at  Cambridge,  who  examined  them  and  found 
them  to  be  Indians  belonging  to  Narragansett,  Long  Island, 
and  Pequod,  who  had  all  been  at  work  abo^it  seven  weeks  with 
one  Mr.  Jonathan  Tyng,  of  Dunstable^  upon  Merrimack  river ; 
and  hearing  of  the  wars  they  reckoned  with  their  master,  and 
getting  their  wages,  conveyed  themselves  away  without  his 
privity,  and  being  afraid  marched  secretly  through  the  woods, 
designing  to  go  to  their  own  country,  until  they  were  intercept- 

•  Oxford.  t  In  Dudley. 
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ed  as  before.  This  act  of  our  Christian  Indians  of  Marlborough 
was  an  evident  demonstration  of  their  fidelity  to  the  Elnglish 
interest.  The  seven  prisoners,  after  further  examination  before 
the  council,  where  they  told  the  same  thing  as  before,  were  for 
a  few  days  committed  to  prison,  but  afterwards  released. 

But  to  return  to  our  purpose.  Notwithstanding  the  certifi- 
cate which  hereafter  follows,  and  is  before  touched,  concerning 
the  courage  and  fidelity  of  our  Christian  Indians  at  Mount 
Hope,  yet  I  am  not  ignorant  that  some  officers  and  soldiers  in 
the  army  who  had  conceived  much  animosity  against  all  Indians, 
disgusted  our  Christian  Indian  soldiers,  and  reported  ultimately 
concerning  them,  saying  that  they  were  cowards  and  skulked 
behind  trees  in  fight,  and  that  they  shot  over  the  enemies' 
beads,  and  such  like  reproaches ;  but,  as  the  proverb  says.  111 
will  speaks  no  good ;  but  certainly  none  could  better  know  their 
domgs  than  their  particular  commanders,  who  have  subscribed 
the  certificate,  who  are  men  not  inferior  to  any  in  the  army  for 
honesty  and  fidelity.  This  I  do  also  know  upon  my  own  per- 
sonal knowledge,  that  some  of  those  Indian  soldiers  at  their 
return  (viz.  John  Hunter,  Thomas  Quannapohitt,  and  Felix) 
brought  to  the  governor,  John  Leverett,  Esq.,  four  of  the  ene* 
mies'  scalps,  slain  by  them  at  the  fight  at  or  near  Mount  Hope, 
for  which  they  had  a  reward  given  them.  In  this  expedttioa 
one  of  our  principal  soldiers  of  the  praying  Indians  was  slain,  a 
▼aliant  and  stout  man,  named  Job  Nesutan ;  he  was  a  very 
good  linguist  in  the  English  tongue,  and  was  Mr.  Eliot's  assist- 
ant and  interpreter  in  his  translations  of  the  Bible,  and  other 
books  of  the  Indian  language.*  The  loss  of  such  a  useful  and 
trusty  man  was  great  in  the  forementiooed  respects.  Besides, 
another  stout  Indian  of  86  was  wounded  by  accident,  and  lost 
the  use  of  his  right  arm,  his  name  Thomas  Romny  Marsfa,t 
the  manner  thus ;  he,  being  a  horseman,  as  is  before  hinted, 
under  Captain  Prentiss,  they  being  at  a  stand  anjl  he  sitting  on 
his  horse,  set  the  butt  end  of  a  long  gun  be  carried  upon  the 
ground,  and  held  his  hand  upon  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  which 
was  charged ;  the  weather  being  hot,  and  the  horse  disturbed 
by  flies,  pawed  with  his  fore  foot,  and  turning  the  cock,  (which 
was  half  bent,)  the  piece  went  off  and  tore  his  hand  in  pieces. 

*  Mr.  Eliot  '*  hired  an  old  Indian,  named  Job  Nesutan,  to  live  in  his 
family,  and  teach  him  hie  lan^age."    See  Book  of  the  htdianSf  iL  111. 
t  Called  oftener  Qiianapohit,  me  same  already  noticed. 
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It  was  after  a  long  time  cured,  but  the  use  of  this  baod  lost ; 
yet  this  fellow  since  that  time  hath  done  very  good  service  as 
well  as  before,  as  may  afterward  be  mentioned. 

This  company  of  praying  Indians,  part  of  them  were  sent 
home  and  disbanded  after  25  days,  and  the  other  half  were 
not  disbanded  until  some  time  after  Philip  was  fled  out  of  his  * 
country,  and  those  Indians  were  part  of  the  number  that  pur- 
sued him;  and  had' their  counsel  been  practised,  as  I  was 
credibly  informed  by  some  upon  the  place,  he  had  probably 
been  taken,  and  his  distressed  company  at  that  time ;  but  God 
darkened  that  counsel  from  us  at  that  time,  for  Philip's  iniquity 
being  not  yet  full,  and  the  Indian  rod  upon  the  English  backs 
bad  not  yet  done  God's  errand. 

About  the  26th  of  July,  fifty  Mohegans  belonging  to  Uncas,    / 
with  three  of  his  sons,  whereof  one  was  his  eldest  son  and  suc^    ! 
cesser,  named  Oneko,  came  into  Boston,  all  armed  with  guns, 
being  conducted  by  two  Englishmen  and  some  of  the  praying    ' 
Indians  of  Natick,  where  they  lodged  the  night  before ;  they 
brought  a  letter  from  Mr.  James  Fitch,  minister  of  Norwich, 
to  our  Governor  and  Council,  signifying  that  their  Sachem 
Uncas  had  sent  them  to  assist  the  ^glish  against  their  enemy 
Philip ;  these  had  given  some  intimations  of  the  tender  of  their 
service  some  days  before,  by  six  messengers  sent  on  purpose, 
but  they  were  not  expected  to  come  so  speedily  as  they  did. 
July  29th,  those  50  Mohegans  and  three  ot  our  praybg  Indians 
of  Natick  being  joined  with  them  for  guides,  were  sent  forth 
finom  Boston,  conducted  by  Quarter-Master  Swift,  and  a  'ply 
of  horse,  and  were  ordered  at  first  (by  the  Croveroor  of  Plym- 
outh, into  which  Colony  they  were  to  pass,)  to  march  toward 
Taunton ;  but  after  they  were  upon  their  way,  the  Governor  of 
Plymouth  sent  them  odaer  orders,  to  go  to  Rehobah,  or  See- 
konk,*  which  he  did  unwittingly,  not  then  knowing  any  thing  of 
Philip's  flight.     But  this  thing  was  so  ordered  by  the  divine 
band.     For  those  Mohegans  and  Natick  Indians  came  to  See- 
konk  the  night  before  that  Philip  and  all  his  company,  being    f 
judged  ti*--"!^'^  nf  nil  "^**"j  mpn,  wnmrn  und  rhildrfn,  pniirdj   ^^-^ 
on  the  encTof  Rehobah,  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  town   >  ^ 
where  the  Mohegans  and  Naticks  quartered.  What  forces  could 
be  speedily  raised  in  those  parts  and  got  to  quarter,  to  pursue 
Philip,  which  were  not  above  ten  from  Taunton,  thirty-four 

*  Fonnerly  one  town,  now  two.    Seekonk  or  Seakonk  is  Indian. 
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from  Providence,  and  thirty  from  Seekonk,  all  English,  who 
joining  together  with  the  Mohegans  and  Naiick  Indians  made 
/about  128  men,  these  pursued  the  enemy  vigorously  upon  the 
first  of  August,  being  the  Lord's  Day,  and  came  up  with  the 
rear  of  the  enemy  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon ;  the  ene- 
my bad  brought  his  best  meu  into  the  war  to  oppose  our  forces 
pursuers ;  but  our  men,  and  particularly  the  Mohegan  and 
Natick  Indians,  behaved  themselves  with  such  courage  and 
activity,  as  was  certified  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Newman,  of 
Rehobah,  a  minister  that  was  present  in  the  fight,  that  they 
slew  fourteen  of  the  enemies,  principally  men,  and  wounded 
divers  others,  whereof  one  Nimorod,*  a  chief  Captain  and 
Councillor  to  Philip,  was  one  slain ;  also  they  took  a  consider- 
able booty  which  the  Mohegan  Indians  loaded  themselves  with, 
which,  together  with  the  extreme  heat  of  the  weather,  and  the 
wounds  of  two  or  three  of  our  side,  (but  none  were  dain  of 
eighty-six,)  occasioned  them  to  give  over  the  chase  for  a  time 
to  refresh  themselves.  In  the  interim,  the  enemy  got  such  a 
start  before  our  men  that  they  escaped,  though  Capt.  Hench- 
man, with  about  sixty-eight  men,  whereof  above  twenty  were 
of  our  Natick  Indians,  came  up  from  Pokasit,  where  he  kept 
garrison,  about  noon  that  day,  and  pursued  the  enemy  two  or 
three  days,  but  could  not  come  up  with  him,  nor  yet  Capt. 
Mosely,  who  was  sent  from  Boston,  with  fifty  dragoons,  to 
follow  the  chase,  could  not  overtake  the  enemy,  whose  time 
was  not  yet  come.  Our  praying  Indians  with  Capt.  Henchman, 
being  not  so  loaded  with  plunder  as  the  Mohegans,  moved  the 
Capt.  to  send  them  to  head  the  enemy.  But  he  thought  it 
not  prudent  to  break  his  small  company,  (for  the  Providence, 
Taunton,  and  Seekonk  men  were  all  gone  home,)  and  to  hazard 
so  few  as  eight  Indians  were,  against  so  considerable  and  nu- 
merous, as  Philip  was  apprehended  then  to  be.  But  as  we 
were  also  certainly  informed  that  Philip  was  so  distressed  and 
clogged  at  that  time,  his  ammunition  almost  spent  also,  the 
/^  SquaW  Sachem,f  and  her  people,  the  Womponoges,  (his 
^  greatest  strength,)  drawn  off  from  them  to  the  Narragansetts, 
/  that  he  had  little  above  fifty  able  men  left,  but  many  hundreds 
<    of  old  men,  women,  and  children ;  so  that  if  the  counsel  of  our 

*  ffbonashum  was  his  Indian  name. 

f  Namumpum,  sister-in-law  to  Philip.  She  was  now  called  Weeta^ 
moo,  and  her  husband's  name  was  Petananuii,  or  PeUr  JVtmuily  as  gen- 
erally pronounced. 
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Christian  Indians  had  been  put  in  practice,  according  to  rational    / 
probability  they  had  taken  or  slain  Philip,  and  so  retarded  his   / 
motion,  that  the  rest  might  have  come  up  with  him  and  de«  / 
stroyed  his  party.     But  God's  providence  overruled  those  pru- 
dent suggestions,  and  permitted  this,  our  arch  enemy,  to  live 
longer,  to  be  a  scourge  to  us. 

About  the  latter  part  of  July,  1675,  the  Council  sent  Capt. 
Edward  Hutchinson  as  a  commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Nip- 
muck  Indians,  and  as  a  guard  and  assistant  to  him,  Capt. 
Wheeler  and  twenty-five  of  his  troops  were  sent  with  him,  and 
three  of  our  Christian  Indians  for  guides  and  interpreters, 
named  Joseph  and  Sampson,  brothers,  and  sons  to  old  Robin 
Petuhanit,  deceased,  a  good  man  who  lived  at  Hasanamoset, 
together  with  George  Memecho,  their  kinsman :  these  three 
accompanied  Captain  Wheeler  and  Captain  Hutchinson,  and 
were  with  them  at  the  swamp  near  Quabage,  when  the  Nip-  "^ 
muck  Indians  perfidiously  set  upon  our  men  and  slew  seven*  ,\ 
of  our  men  and  wounded  others;  the  Indian,  George,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy,  and  came  home  afterward  and 
brought  good  intelligence.  The  other  two  brothers,  Joseph 
and  Sampson,  acquitted  themselves  very  industriously  and  faith- 
fully, and,  by  their  care  and  skilful  conduct,  guided  Captain 
Hutchinson  and  Captain  Wheeler  with  their  company  in  safety 
to  ftookfield,  an  English  town  near  adjacent,  which  was  in' 
a  few  hours  after  attacked  by  those  Indians,  and  most  of  it 
burnt.  They  had  only  time  to  get  together  into  one  of  the 
best  houses,  which  was  the  same  where  the  two  wounded 
Captains  Hutchinson  and  Wheeler  ^ere,  with  the  remnant  of 
their  soldiers  and  the  inhabitants,  which,  that  night  and  the 
next  day,  was  besieged  and  assaulted  by  the  enemy,  and 
divers  attempts  made  to  fire  it.  The  particular  relation  of  the 
matter  is  declared  in  the  history  of  the   wars,t  and  another 

•  Wheeler  in  his  narrative  says  eight,  and  gives  their  names,  us 
follows  :  Zachariah  Philips  of  Boston,  Timothy  Farley  of  Bilerica, 
Edward  Coleborn  of  Chelmsford,  Samuel  Smedly  of  Concord,  Sydrach 
Hopgood  of  Sudbury,  Sergeant  Ayres,  Serjeant  Josef^  Pritchard,  and 
Corporal  John  Coy  of  Brookfield.  Mr.  Hubbard  states  the  right  num- 
ber, but  in  the  "Letter  to  London,"  [p.  20,  Drake's  edition,]  sixteen 
are  said  to  have  been  killed  "  at  once." 

f  This  valuable  narrative,  which  appears  to  l^ave  been  unknown  to 
the  historian  Huteliinson,  was  reprinted  in  1827,  by  the  New  Hampshiie 
Historiciil  Society,  in  the  secona  volume  of  their  Collections. 
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printed  paper  put  forth  by  Capt.  Wheeler,  being  a  narrative 
of  the  matter,  wherein  he  mentions  nothing  of  those  Indians' 
service,  but  yet  gave  them  a  certificate  under  his  hand  in 
these  words. 

'^  These  are  to  certify  that  Jr^*^ph  ^nd  Sampson,  Indians, 
that  were  our  guides  in  the  Pfipmuck  country,  behaved 
themselves  courageously  and  faithfully,  and  conducted  our 
distressed  company  in  the  best  way  from  the  swamp,  where 
we  were  wounded  and  divers  slain,  unto  the  town  of  Brook- 
field,  and  all  the  time  of  our  being  with  them,  in  the  inn 
of  Brookfield,  when  the  enemy  attacked  us,  those  two  Indians 
behaved  themselves  as  honest  and  stout  men. 

''  Witness  my  hand,  the  20th  of  August,  1675. 

Thomas  Wheeler." 

This  certificate  those  Indians  had,  and  I  saw  it,  and  took 
a  copy  of  it,  and  1  spoke  with  Captain  Wheeler  before  his 
death,^  and  he  owned  it.  Besides^  James  Richardson,  now 
Lieutenant,  belonging  to  the  army  and  living  at  Chelmsford, 
and  several  others  that  were  in  that  action  and  are  yet  alive, 
owned  the  same  thing ;  and  moreover,  both  Captain  Wheeler 
and  Lieutenant  Richardson  informed  me  that  the  two  Indians 
beforenamed,  told  Captain  Hutchison,  before  the  Indians  per- 
fidiously assaulted  their  company,  that  they  much  doubted  the 

'fidelity  of  those  Nipmuck  Indians,  and  feared  they  would 
be  treacherous,  and  earnestly  persuaded  Capt.  Hutchison  and 

J  iihe  rest  not  to  adventure  to  go.  to  them  at  the  swamp ;  and 
gave  him  some  demonstrations  of  it,  for  there  were  two  English 

^  there  sent  the  day  before  the  mischief,  and  they  then  observed 
that  which  was  a  ground  of  their  fears.  But  the  Captain,  being 
a  man  of  spirit  and  intent  upon  his  trust,  would  proceed,  and 
so  lost  not  only  his  own  life  bat  others  also,  for  though  he 
was  not  killed  upon  the  place,  yet  he  died  of  his  wounds 
soon  after .f  But  this  shows  the  prudence  and  fidelity  of  the 
Christian  Indians;  yet  notwithstanding  all  this  service  they 
were,  with  others  of  our  Christian  Indians,  through  the  harsh 

•  He  died  10th  December,  the  next  year,  1676.  —  Farmir. 

t  Namely,  19th  August  From  Brookfield  he  was  carried  to  Marl- 
borough, where  he  died«  He  was  an  ancestor  of  Governor  Hntchintfon, 
the  historian. 
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dealings  of  some  English,  in  a  manner  constrained,  for  want  of 
shelter,  protection,  and  encouragement,  to  fall  off  to  the  enemy 
at  Hassanamesit,  the  story  whereof  follows  in  its  place;  and 
one  of  them,  viz.  S^mpao^,  was  slain  in  fight,  by  some  scoutsn 
of  our   praying   Indians,   about  Watchuset ;   and   the   other,   \ 
Joseph^   taken   prisoner   in  Plymouth   Colony,   and    sold   for   / 
a  slave  to  some  iherchants  at  Boston,  and  sent  to  Jamaica,  -^ 
but  upon  the  importunity  of  Mr.  Elliot,  which  the  master  of 
the  vessel  related  to  him,  was  brought  back  again,  but  not 
released.     His  two  children   taken   prisoners  with  him, were 
redeemed  by  Mr.  Elliot,  and  afterward  his  wife,  their  mother, 
taken  captive,  which  woman  was  a  sober  Christian  woman, 
and  is  employed  to  teach  school  among  the  Indians  at  Con- 
cord, and  her  children   are  with  her,  but  her  husband  held 
as   before,    a   servant;    though    several    that  know   the   said 
Joseph  and  his  former  carriage,  have  interceded  for  his  re- 
lease, but  cannot  -obtain   it ;    some   informing   authority   that 
he  bad  been  active  against  the  English  when  he  was  with 
the  enemy.     There  were  several  others  of  our   praying  In- 
dians employed  for   guides  to  the    forces  sent  us  by  Major 
Willard,*  to  Brookfield,  and  with  Capt.  Lathrop  and  Lieut. 
Curtis  and  Daniel  Champney,  in  several  enterprises  and  affiiirs 
committed  to  them,  both  for  the  release  of  Brookfield,  and  to 
speak  with  the  Nipmucks,  before  they  broke  out  into  hostilityi 
all  which  Indians  acquitted   themselves  faithfully  according  to 
their  several   employments   and  betrustments.     But,  notwith- 
standing   those    signal    and    faithful    services   done   by   those 
Christian  Indians,  and  divers  others  not  here  related,  yet  the 
animosity  and  rage  of  the  common  people  increased  against 
them,  that  the  very  name  of  a  praying   Indian  was  spoken 
against,  in  so  much,  that  some  wise  and  principal   men  did 
advise  some  that  were  concerned  with  them,  to  iorbear  giving 
that  epithet  of  praying.f   This  rage  of  the  people,  as  I  contend, 
was   occasioned  from  hence.     Because  much  mischief  being 
done   and   English   blood   shed   by   the   brutish   enemy,  and 

*  Major  Simon  Willard  was  an  active  oflScer  during  this  war  until 
bis  death,  which  took  place  24th  April,  1676,  at  Charlestown,  where  he 
was  then  holding  a  court. 

t  So  obnoxious  were  the  friends  of  the  "Praying  Indians"  to  the 
mass  of  the  people,  that  Gookin  said  on  the  bench,  while  holding  a 
Court,  that  he  was  afraid  ,to  go  along  the  streets ;  and  the  author  of 
"  A  LeUer  to  Londouy^^ says^  "that  his  (Gookin's)  taking  the  Indians'  part 
so  much,  had  made  him  a  by- word  among  men  and  boys." 
VOL.  II.  57 
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because  some  neighbour  Indiaos  to  the  English  at  Quabage, 
Hadley,  and  Springfield  (though  npne  of  those  were  praying 
Indians)  hdd  proved  perfidious  and  were  become  enemies, 
hence  it  was  that  all  the  Indians  are  reckoned  to  be  false  and 
perfidious.  Things  growing  to  this  height  among  the  Eng- 
lish, the  Governor  and  Council,  against  their  own  reason  and 
inclination,  were  put  upon  a  kind  of  necessity,  for  gratifying  the 
people,  to  disband  all  the  praying  Indians,  and  to  make  and 
publish  an  order  to  confine  them  to  five  of  their  own  villages, 
and  not  to  stir  above  one  mile  from  the  centre  of  such  place, 
upon  peril  of  their  lives.  The  copy  of  which  order  here 
follows. 

"  At  a  Council  held  in  Boston^  August  30M,  1675. 

"  The  Council  judging  it  of  absolute  necessity  for  security  of 
the  English  and  Indians  in  amity  with  us,  that  they  be  re- 
strained their  usual  commerce  with  the  English  and  hunting 
in  the  woods,  during  the  time  of  hostility  with  those  that  are 
our  enemies ;  do  order,  that  all  those  Indians,  that  are  desirous 
to  approve  themselves  faithful  to  the  English,  be  confined  to 
the  several  places  underwritten,  until  the  Council  shall  take 
further  order,  and  that  they  so  order  the  setting  of  their 
wigwams  that  they  may  stand  compact  in  one  place  of  their 
plantations  respectively,  where  it  may  be  best  for  their  own 
provision  and  defence,  and  that  none  of  them  do  presume  to 
travel  above  one  mile  from  the  centre  of  such  of  their  dwel- 
lings unless  in  company  of  some  English,  or  in  their  service, 
excepting  for  gathering  in  their  corn  with  one  Englishman  in 
company,  on  peril  of  being  taken  as  our  enemies,  or  their 
abettors.  And  in  case  any  of  them  be  taken  without  the 
limits  aforesaid  except  as  above  said,  and  do  lose  their  lives, 
or  be  otherwise  damnified  by  English  or  Indians ;  the  Council 
do  hereby  declare  that  they  shall  account  themselves  wholly 
innocent,  and  their  blood,  or  other  damage  by  them  sustained, 
will  be  upon  their  own  heads.  Also  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  any  Indians,  that  are  now  in  amity  with  us,  to  entertain  any 
strange  Indians,  or  to  receive  any  of  our  enemies'  plunder, 
but  shall  from  time  to  time  make  discovery  thereof  to  some 
English  that  shall  be  appointed  for  that  end  to  sojourn  with 
them,  on  penalty  of  being  accounted  our  enemies,  and  to  be 
proceeded  against,  as  such. 

"Also,  whereas  it  is  the  manner  of  the  heathen  that  are  now 
in  hostility  with   us,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  civil  nations, 
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to  execute  their  bloody  insolences  by  stealth,  and  skulking 
io  small  parties^  declining  all  open  decision  of  the  controversy, 
either  by  treaty  or  by  the  sword ;  the  Council  do  therefore 
order,  that  after  the  publication  of  the  provision  aforesaid,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  any  person,  whether  English  or  Indian,  that 
shall  find  any  Indian  travelling  in  any  of  our  towns  or  woods, 
contrary  to  the  limits  abovenamed,  to  command  them  under 
their  guard  and  examination,  or  to  kill  and  destroy  them  as 
they  best  may  or  can.  The  Council  hereby  declaring,  that 
it  will  be  most  acceptable  to  them,  that  none  be  killed  or 
wounded,  that  are  willing  to  surrender  themselves  into  custody. 
*^  The  places  of  the  Indians'  residence  are,  Natick,  Punqua- 
pog,  Nashobah,  Wamesit,  and  Hassanamesit.  And  if  there 
be  any  that  belong  to  other  places,  they  are  to  repair  to  some  i/ 
one  of  these. 

"By  the  Council. 

Edward  Rawson,  SecretaryJ* 

^By  thia^order  (which  the  Council  was  in  a  manner  neces-\ 
sitated  to  put  forth  to  quiet  the  people)  the  poor  Christian   \ 
IndfSms^were  reducecTlo  gr^r^ulterTngV/^efng~Bmcre?^d  from    j 
their  Bunting  and  looking  after  their  cdtlte," swine,  and  gettmg 
in  Ibeii:r£Qrff/  or  laboring  among  the  Englisb  10  gel  cloifies, 
and  many  other  ways  incommoded ;  also,  were^^aily  exposed 
to  be  slain  or  imprisoned,  if  at  anytime  riiey  VerenTouhtl 
Without  their  limits. — ATrd"tHere  wanted  not  some  English  "*** 
wining  to  tbem^f-tbat  took  occasion  to  seize  upon  them, 
take  away  their  guns,  and  detain  them  to  this  day,  an( 
bring  them  to  prison.     And  whereas  it  was  ordered  and  in- 
tended by  the  Council,  that  two  or  three  Englishmen  should 
be  kept  at  every  one  of  the   Indian  plantations  aforesaid,  to 
inspect   their  -  carriage   and    conversation,    (which   thing   the 
Indians  earnestly  desired,)  but  few  were  found  wiHing  to  live 
among  them,  only  at  Natick  two  persons  were  persuaded  to 
reside,   viz.    John   Watson,   senior,   and    Henry   Prentiss,   of 
Cambridge ;  and  for  a  short  space  some  others  took  turns  to 
keep  at  Punkapog,  but  they  were  changed   weekly,  and  so  I 
have,  not  an  account  of  their  names.     But   those  two  above- 
named  sojourned   with  the  Natick  Indians  (where  were  the 
greatest   number)    for    many    weeks,    yea,    until    they   were 
removed  to  Deer  Island.     And  those  two  persons  were  men 
of  good  credit  for  piety  and  honesty,  who  did  give  a  very  good 
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testimony  of  the  honest  and  sober  deportment  of  those  Indians, 
which  appears  by  the  certificate  following,  subscribed  by  them. 

"Whereas  we,  John  Watson,  senior,  and  Henry  Prentiss, 
were  appointed  by  the  Hon'ble  Council  of  Massachusetts, 
in  New-England,  to  reside  among  the  praying  Indians  living 
at  Natick,  to  observe  and  inspect  their  manners  and  conversa- 
tion, which  service  we  attended  for  about  twelve  weeks :  during 
all  this  time,  we  carefully  observed  their  carriage  and  demeanor, 
and  do  testify  on  their  behalf,  that  they  behaved  themselves 
both  religiously  towards  God,  and  respectively,  obediently, 
and  faithfully  to  the  English;  and  m  testimony  of  the  truth 
hereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands,  the  of  1677. 

John  Watson,  Senior, 
Henry  Prentiss." 

I  have  also  spoken  with  some  of  the  English  that  inspected 
the  Indians  at  Punkapog,  and  in  particular  with  Quarter- 
master Thomas  Swift,  who  testified  the  same  thing  for  sub- 
stance, concerning  the  Christian  Indians  living  there ;  and  he 
also  said  that  others  who  were  there  affirmed  the  same  thing. 
By  all  these  testimonies  (and  many  others  that  might  be 
produced  if  need  required)  it  is  most  evident,  that  the  jeal- 
ousies and  suspicions  of  some  Englishmen  concerning  those 
poor  Christians  were  groundless  and  causeless,  which  will 
more  evidently  appear  hereafter ;  and  one  thing  I  shall  here 
add,  that  Corporal  John  Watson  before  named  (a  discreet 
and  sober  man)  hath  more  than  once  spoken  in  my  hearing, 
that,  before  he  sojourned  among  these  Christian  Indians,  he 
Had  entertained  much  animosity,  prejudice,  and  displeasure 
in  his*  mind,  against  them,  and  judged  them  such  as  they  were 
vulgarly  represented  to  be.  But  after  he  had  some  time  lived 
with  them,  -he  received  such  full  satisfaction,  and  was  so  fully 
convinced  of  his  former  error,  that  he  said  he  was  ashamed 
of  himself  for  his  harsh  aspersion  of  them  only  upon  common 
fame ;  and  this  he  testified,  not  only  in  my  hearing,  but  before 
the  Governor  and  Council,  and  Genera]  Court,  and  many 
others  that  inquired  of  him  how  the  Indians  carried  it.  So 
that  he  became  an  apologist  for  them,  as  occasion  was  offered, 
insomuch  that  some  accounted  him  also  an  offender  for  so 
speaking. 

Notwithstanding  the   Council's  endeavours  in  the  former 
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orders,  and  the  testimony  of  these  English  witnesses  on  behal/  . 
of  the  Christian  Indians,  yet  the  clamors  and  animosity  among:  . 
the  common  people  increased  daily,  not  only  against  those  In-j  j 
dians,  but  also  all  such  English  as  were  judged  to  be  charitable  tov^ 
them.     And  particularly,  many  harsh  reflections  and  speeches^ 
were  uttered  against  Majo^Daniel  Gookin^  and  Mr.  John  Elliot, 
the  former  of  whom  had  been' appointed  by  the  authority  of  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  and  approbation  of  the  Hon- 
oral^e  Governor  and  Corporation  for'Gospelizing  those  Indians, 
to  rule  and  goveraTtHose  Indians  aboiiTTWenty  "years,"  and  the 
latter  had  been  their  teacher  and  minister  about  thirty  years, 
as  if  they  did  support  and  protect  those  Indians  against  the 
English ;  whereas  (God  knows)  there  was  no  ground  for  such 
an  imputation,  but  was  a  device  and  contrivance  of  Satan  and 
bis   instruments,  to  hinder  and   subvert  the  work  of  religion 
among  the  Indians ;  for  neither  had  any  of  our  Christian  Indians 
been  justly   charged,  either  with  unfaithfulness,  or  treachery 
towards  the  English,  since  the  war  begun  (that  I  know  of.)  . 
But  on   the    contrary,    some   of  them    had   discovered  the 
treachery,  particularly  Walcut  the  ruler  of  Philip,  before 

he  began  any  act  of  hostility,  as  is  before  mentioned,  and  since 
the  war  have  served  the  English  faithfully,  but  yet  must  be 
content  to  receive  such  retribution  from  too  many,  ^at  whose 
hands  they  have  deserved  other  things,)  but  now  ooth  the 
Christian  Indians,  and  all  that  favored  them  are  enemies 
to  the  English,  and  ought  to  be  proceeded  against  accordingly, 
if  some  men  might  have  had  their  wills,  so  great  was  the  rage 
and  unreasonable  prejudice  of  many  at  this  time.  It  might 
rationally  have  been  considered,  that  those  two  persons  above- 
named,  who  had  (one  of  them  for  above  twenty  years,  and 
the  other  about  thirty  years,)  been  acquainted  with,  and  con- 
versant among  those  Christian  Indians,  should  have  more 
knowledge  and  experience  of  them  than  others  had,  and 
consequently  should  be  able  to  speak  more  particularly  con- 
cerning such  of  those  Indians  whom  they  knew  (according  to 
a  judgment  of  charity)  to  be  honest  and  pious  persons.  And 
if  at  such  a  time,  they  should  have  been  wholly  silent  aiid 
remiss  in  giving  a  modest  testimony  concerning  them  when 
called  thereunto,  God  might  justly  have  charged  it  upon  them, 
as  a  sin  and  neglect  of  their  duty,  had  they  for  fear  declined 
to  witness  the  truth  for  Christ,  and  for  these  his  poor  distressed 
servants,  some  of  the  Christian  Indians.     And  in  this  day  of 
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Massah  and  Meribah,  some  that  have  the  repute  and  I  hope 
truly  godly  men,  were  so  far  gone  with  the  temptation,  that 
they  accounted  it  a  crime  in  any  man  to  say  that  they  hoped 
some  of  those  Indians  were  pious  persons,  or  that  they  had 
grounds  of  persuasion  that  such  and  such  would  be  saved.  This 
cruel  frame  of  spirit  (for  I  can  give  it  no  gentler  denomination) 
arose  I  apprehend  from  a  double  ground,  fir^t.  the  malice  of 
Satan  against  Christ's  work  among  those  Indians  and  to 
hinder  their  progress  in  religion;  for  they  finding  Englishmen, 
professing  Christian  religion,  so  enraged  against  them,  and 
injurious  to  them  without  cause,  as  they  well  knew  in  their 
own  consciences,  whatever  others  thought  or  spake  to  the 
contrary,  this  was  a  sore  temptation  to  such  weak  ones  and 
litde  children  as  it  were  in  the  ways  of  Christianity,  and  hereby 
to  incline  them  to  apostasy,  and  if  the  devil  by  this  stratagem 
could  have  prevailed,  then  the  whole  work  of  Christ  among 
them,  so  spoken  of,  blessed  and  owned  by  the  Lord,  would 
have  been  utterly  overthrown ;  this  would  have  gratified  Satan 
and  his  instruments  greatly. 

A  second  root  of  this  trouble  arose  from  the  perfidious 
and  unfaithful  dealing  of  the  wicked  Indians,  and  their  causeless 
rage  and  cruelty  and  fury  against  the  English,  and  particularly 
the  Springfield  and  Northampton  Indians,  who  lived  near  the 
English  and  seemed  to  carry  it  fair  ibr  a  time;  but  at  last 
.proved  perfidious  and  treacherous.  But  there  was  not  one 
of  them  that  ever  I  heard'of,  that  was  a  pretender  to  Christian 
religion..  Tiiis  defection  of  those  Indians  (though  some  near 
the  mark  have  been  ready  to  say  that  if  they  were  prudently 
managed  as  others  of  their  neighbours  the  Mohegans  were, 
they  might  have  continued  in  amity  and  been  helpful  to  the 
English  to  this  day,)  but  their  defection  at  this  time  had 
^  /  a  tendency  to  exasperate  the  English  against  all  Indians,  that 
they  would  admit  no  distinction  between  one  Indian  and  an- 
other, forgetting  that  the  Scriptures  do  record  that  sundry  of 
the  heathen  in  Israel's  time,  being  proselyted  to  the  Church, 
proved  very  faithful  and  worthy  men  and  women ;  as  Uriah 
the  Hittite,  Zeleg  the  Ammonite,  Ithmah  the  Moabite,  1st 
Chron.  xi.  39,  41,  46.  And  Rahab  the  harlot,  and  Ruth  the 
Moabitess,  and  divers  others,  men  and  women.  But  this  is 
no  wonder  that  wicked  men,  yea,  sometimes  godly  men,  are 
angry  and  displeased  with  others  that  fear  God,  and  too 
readily  pass  judgment  on  them  that  they  are  hypocrites  and 
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naught,  especially  if  there  be  occasion  given  by  the  falls  of 
any  that  profess  religion.  And  because  this  is  a  matter  of 
moment  1  shall  now  come  in  order  to  relate  a  true  story  of  the 
sufferings  of  several  of  the  Christian  Indians  about  this  time, 
which,  with  the  circumstances  about  it,  and  consequences  of 
it,  proved  matter  of  great  offence  to  the  English  and  Indians, 
and  laid  a  foundation  of  very  much  trouble  and  affliction  not 
only  to  the  Indians  but  the  English  also,  and  a  cause  why 
some  of  them  afterwards  were  put  upon  the  temptations  to 
be  willing  to  go  away  with  the  enemy.  Being  surprised  by 
the  enemy  at  a  remote  place,  where  they  were  gathering  their 
corn,  and  they  being  generally  unarmed  could  not  defend 
themselves,  and  so  were  necessitated  to  comply  with  the 
enemy.  But  of  the  particular  account  of  the  matter  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter  if  God  please,  and  therefore 
shall  pass  it  now.  On  the  30th  of  August,  one  of  the  captains  *  ^ 
of  the  army  (being  instigated  thereunto  by  some  people  of 
those  parts,  no  lovers  of  the  Christian  Indians,}  sent  down  to 
Boston  with  a  guard  of  soldiers,  pinioned  and  fastened  with 
lines  from  neck  to  neck,  fifteen  of  those  Indians  that  lived 
with  others  of  them  upon  their  own  lands,  and  in  their  own 
fort  at  Okonhomesitt  near  Marlborough,  where  they  were 
orderly  settled  and  were  under  the  Engl'ish  conduct,  and 
frequently  improved  to  scout  about  the  plantation,  and  that  ; 
to  the  very  great  satisfaction  and  acceptance  ofmany  wise  and  \ 
prudent  men  of  the  place  ;  and  besides  they  were  ready  to  be  \ 
for  guides  and  pilots  to  our  soldiers  that  passed  that  way  to  ^ 
the  westward,  and  had  been  often  improved  upon  that  account; 
which  things  were  done  befpre.  And  though  afterward  these 
Indians,  by  the  procurement  of  some  of  their  back  friends,  were 
to  be  removed  from  this  place  to  one  of  the  other  five  allowed 
places,  which  order  before  mentioned  was  made  but  the  same 
day  they  were  seized,  viz.  the  30th  of  August,  1675,  and 
so  it  took  not  yet  place,  and  these  Indians  were  orderly  settled 
here  at  this  time ;  and  it  had  been  well  for  the  country  and 
for  Marlborough  in  particular  if  they  had  never  been  disobliged 
or  removed  from  thence ;  I  conceive  it  might  have  been  in- 
strumental to  save  many  a  man's  life  and  much  loss  otherwise ; 
for  this  company  of  Indians  in  this  place,  had  they  been 
cherished,  conducted,  and  assisted  by  the  English,  would  accord- 

*  Captain  Samuel  Mosely.  —  Letter  to  Lond^nL, 
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ing  to  an  eye  of  reason  been  as  a  wail  of  deience  ta  the  western 
froatiecg^  of  Massachusetts  Cglonjr ;  vd}ej[fiLjmMl.ofjour  danger 
lay^jandjw here"  most  miidiief  was  lilterward^.  done.  But  the 
^counsel  oPflie"  Lord  must  stand,  and* his  purpose  to  chastise 
the  poor  English  very  sharp,  and  Indians  also,  must  be  accom* 
plished ;  therefore  good  counsel  was  hid  from  us,  and  jealousies 
and  animosities  increased  and  fomented  among  us.  I  sliall 
not  here  recite  the  reasons  moving  the  instigators  unto  this 
action,  though  I  have  seen  and  could  produce  the  copy  of  the 
petition  of  Senonatt  unto  the  Council,  about  this  time.  -But 
there  are  some  ready  to  conjecture  that  the  occult  and  main 
reason  inducing  some  of  them  to  desire  to  be  rid  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  those  Indians,  was  in  respect  of  a  fair  tract 
y  of  land,  belonging  to  them  (near  Marlborough)  not  only  by 
1 1  natural  right  but  by  a  grant  from  the  General  Court  in  the 
/  {^Massachusetts  Colony ;  and  this  is  more  latent  now  than  hore- 
/  :  ^tofore,  for  some  of  the  people  of  those  parts  have  very  lately, 
[  ;in  the  spring  1677,  not  only  taken  away  the  fencing  stuff 
^rom  about  the  Indians'  lands,  but  taken  away  some  cart-loads 
x^  thejr  young  apple  trees  and  planted  them  in  ihfiiJt-Qwn 
lands.  And  when  some  of  those  Indians  made  some  attempts 
to  plant  (by  order  from  authority)  upon  their  own  lands  in  the 
spring  1677,  some  person  of  that  place  expressly  forbid  them, 
and  threatened  them  if  they  came  there  to  oppose  them,  so 
that  the  poor  Indians  being  put  into  fears  returned^  and  dared 
not  proceed ;  and  yet  those  Indians  that  went  to  plant  were 
such  as  had  been  with  the  English  all  the  war,  and  were  not 
at  all  obnoxious.  But  I  have  been  longer  than  I  intended  . 
in  the  preface  to  that  matter,  fain  to  relate ;  the  pretence  for 
seizing  these  fifteen  Marlborough  Indians  and  sending  them 
down  as  prisoners  was  this,  that  eleven  of  them  had  committed 
a  notorious  murder  upon  seven  English  persons  at  Lancaster 
upon  a  Lord's  day,  August  22d ;  the  next  and  immediate 
accuser  of  these  Indians  was  one  David,  an  Indian,  one  of  the 
fifteen,  who  being  suspected  for  shooting  at  a  lad  belonging  to 
the  English  of  Marlborough  that  was  sent  out  by  his  master  to 
look  up  some  sheep,  this  David  being  apprehended  by  the 
aforesaid  captain  upon  the  former  suspicion,  and  fastened  to 
a  tree  to  be  shot  to  death,  and  fearing  to  drink  of  the  same  cup 
as  his  brother  Andrew  had  done  a  fortnight  before,  being  shot 
to  death  by  some  soldiers  at  the  same   place.*     Indeed  An- 

1  *  About  2lBt  August,  1675,  <<  Capt  Mosely  took  two  Indians,  the 
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drew,  having  been  several  months  before  the  war  gone  upon 
a  hunting  voyage  towards  the  Lakes  and  French  plantations, 
returning  home  a  month  before  this  time,  fell  into  the  enemies' 
quarters  about  Quabage,  and  was  charged  to  be  present  with 
the  Indians  at  the 'swamp  when  they  did  that  perfidious  vil- 
lany  against  Captain  Wheeler  and  Captain  Hutchinson,  before 
touched;  but,  some  time  after,  he  and  his  son-in-law  left  the 
enemy  and  came  into  the  woods  near  Marlborough,  where  they 
were  taken  by  Indian  scouts  belonging  to  Marlborough,  and 
particularly  by  some  of  them  now  accused;  and  Andrew^ 
brought  to  the  English,  was  accused  of  being  with  the  enemy 
at  Quabage,  and  so  immediately  shot  to  death  without  acquaint- 
ing the  Council  before  it  was  done;  for  which  the  actors 
incurred  blame,  because  there  might  have  been  good  use 
made  of  his  examination  before  his  death,  to  have  understood 
the  state  and  numbers  of  the  enemy ;  indeed,  had  it  not  been 
a  boisterous  season  at  this  time,  the  actors  would  have  been 
more  severely  animadverted  upon.  But  David,  as  aforesaid^ 
being  fastened  to  a  tree,  and  guns  bent  at  him,  feared  death,  and 
being  offered  a  reprieve  if  he  would  confess  truth,  he  promised 
something,  and  so  was  unbound,  and  then  accused  eleven  of 
the  Indians  then  at  the  fort,  and  now  prisoners,  to  be  murderers 
of  the  English  at  Lancaster  before  mentioned ;  "  but,"  said  he, 
"  I  did  not  see  it  done,  neither  was  I  there,  but  I  heard  some 
speak  so."  David  was  hereupon  released  from  present  death,  but 
yet  was  sent  down  prisoner  with  the  rest,  and  being  examined 
before  the  Council,  he  at  first  owned  that  he  had  said  so  to 
the  Captain,   at  Marlborough;  but  afterward,  upon  the  trial 

father  and  his  son,  and  willing  to  examine  them  both  apart,  proceeded 
thus :  Took  the  old  man  and  boand  him  to  a  tree ;  after  he  was  so 
bound,  he  sent  away  the  son  hy  a  file  of  men  out  of  sight ;  the  old  man 
there  confessed  he  was  a  praymg  Indian,  and  that  he  was  only  hunting 
for  deer  thereabouts,  but  said  his  son  was  one  of  those  men  that  Wound- 
ed Capt  Hutchinson.  So  then,  afler  they  had  pumped  him  as  hard  as 
they  could,  they  fired  a  gun  with  no  bullet  in  it  over  his  head,  untied 
him,  and  sent  him  another  way  with  a  file  out  of  sight ;  then  brought 
they  his  son,  bound  in  like  manner ;  thev  telling  him  that  they  had  shot 
his  fatiier,  and  would  shoot  him  also,  if  he  would  not  confess  what  he 
was  and  what  he  knew.  He  fairly  told  them  he  was  a  praying  Indian, 
but  his  father  made  him  go  with  him  to  the  Nipmoog  Indians,  and  that 
there  they  shot  three  or  four  times  apiece ;  whereupon  they  then  brought 
the  old  man  and  tied  him  to  his  son,  and  examined  them  together ;  at 
length  they  confessed  they  were  both  among  the  Nipmoog,  and  that 
the  son  did  wound  Capt  Hutchinson.  After  their  exammation  they 
were  both  shot  to  death."  —  Letter  to  London^  Drake's  £d. 
VOL.  II.  58 
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before  the  court  and  jury,  he  said  he  had  accused  those 
Indians  falsely.  Indeed  some  of  the  accused  Indians,  par- 
ticularly one  named  James  Akonipanet,  a  very  understanding 
fellow,  pleaded  in  behalf  of  himself  and  the  rest,  that 
what  David  said  against  them,  was,  1st,  to  save  his  own  life 
when  he  was  bound  to  the  tree,  2dly,  to  revenge  himself  of 
them  because  they  had  seized  upon  his  brother  Andrew,  and 
his  son,  and  delivered  them  to  the  English,  one  whereof  was 
put  to  death,  and  the  other  sent  out  of  the  country,  a  slave.* 
There  were  several  things  alleged  against  the  prisoners.  The 
most  material  were,  that  they  were  tracked  from  Lancaster 
to  Marlborough  about  the  time  the  murder  was  committed. 
That  one  of  them  had  a  pair  of  bandoleers  belonging  to  one 
of  the  persons  slain.  That  another  had  on  a  bloody  shirt.  But 
when  the  poor  Indians  had  answered  for  themselves,  and  by 
good  evidence  cleared  matters,  all  those  pleas  were  figments : 
for  the  Indians  proved  by  many  witnesses,  that  they  were  all  at 
Marlborough  the  whole  Sabbath  day,  at  the  worship  of  God  in 
their  fort,  and  at  the  very  time  the  murder  was  committed  at 
Lancaster,  ten  miles  distant  ;  that  the  bandoleers,  that  one  of 
them  had,  he  came  honestly  by ;  and  that  they  were  delivered 
at  Mount  Hope,  by  one  of  the  commissioners,  unto  James 
Rumny  Marsh,  an  Indian  soldier  there,  anJ  delivered  to  him  to 
bring  home  for  him.  The  commissioner,  Mr.  Morse,  owned  in 
court  that  he  had  delivered  a  pair  of  bandoleers  to  James,  and  he, 
being  in  court,  witnessed  that  he  sent  them  home  by  the  Indian 
accused.  That  the  shirt  became  bloody  by  venison  newly  killed 
by  those  Indians,  whereof  this  man  carried  a  part  upon  his  back; 
for  it  was  made  evident  that  those  eleven  Indians,  with  others, 
were  abroad  hunting,  the  Saturday  before,  towards  Lancaster, 
and  had  killed  three  deer  which  they-  divided  among  them,  (as 
their  manner  is,)  and  returned  to  their  fort  in  Marlborough 
same  Saturday  evening.  And  others  of  them  had  bloody  shirts 
upon  the  same  occasion,  besides  the  person  accused.  So  that 
upon  the  trial  were  acquitted,  except  one  roan,  who  was  found 
uilty  of  being  accessary  to  the  murder ;  but  this  man,  named 
oseph  Spoonant,  was  tried  by  another  jury,  not  the  same  that 
tried  the  others.  Upon  what  ground  the  jury  went,  I  know 
not ;  but  the  man  was  sold  for  a  slave,  and  sent  out  of  the  coun- 

•  They  were  both  shot,  as  would  seem  by  the  authority  cited  io  ^^^ 
last  note.  ^  J^  the 
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try.  Also,  the  first  adviser  of  them  all,  called  David,  was  con- 
demned to  be  sold,  his  crime  alleged  for  suspicion  of  shooting 
an  Irish  boy  at  Marlborough,  and  for  accusing  the  others  falsely; 
but  all  the  rest  were  discharged.  Before  the  conclusion  of  the 
trial,  God  in  his  providence  so  ordered,  that  two  prisoners  of 
the  enemy  were  taken  at  two  distinct  times,  who  both  declared 
that  the  murder  at  Lancaster  (for  which  those  men  were  ac- 
cused) was  committed  by  some  of  Philip's  party,  and  particu- 
larly the  conductor  of  the  party,  (which  consisted  of  about 
twenty  Indians,)  was  named  John  with  one  eye,*  a  notable 
fellow,  that  did  very  much  mischief  to  the  English  afterward ; 
and  this  man  did  live  near  Lancaster  before  the  war  began,  and 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  place,  and  was  a  principal  cap-^ 
tain  that  conducted  the  Indians  that  burnt  the  town  of  Lancas- 
ter afterward  ;  and  the  prisoners  before  mentioned  heard  this 
one-eyed  John  boast  of  this  exploit  in  slaying  the  people  at 
Lancaster,  for  which  our  praying  Indians  were  accused.  But 
before  this  business  was  fully  examined  and  issued,  the  clam- 
ors of  the  people  were  very  great  upon  this  occasion,  and  all 
things  against  those  praying  Indians  accused  (as  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  of  the  magistrates  said)  were  represented  as  very 
great,  as  things  appear  in  mist  or  fog.  Some  men  were  so 
violent  that  ihev  would  have  had  these  Indians  put  to  death  by 
martial  law,  and  not  tried  by  a  jury,  though  they  were  subjects 
under  the  English  protection,  and  not  in  hostility  with  us; 
others  bad  received  such  impressions  in  their  minds,  that  they 
could  hardly  extend  charity  to  the  jurors  and  magistrates  that 
acquitted  them.  And  indeed  God  hath  since,  by  his  immediate 
hand,  given  testimony  against  some  persons  that  were  violent 
in  it,  to  have  them  put  to  death,  as  I  could  instance  in  particu- 
lars,! but  shall  endeavour  to  avoid  all  personal  reflections ;  but 

*  His  Indian  name  was  Monoco.  —  See  Book  of  the  Indians. 

f  ^  But  8o  it  was,"  says  the  author  of  the  LeUar  to  which  we  have  so 
often  referred,  ^  that,  by  one  and  two  at  a  time,  most  of  these  eight  In- 
dians (and  four  more  sent  afterwards  on  the  same  account)  were  let 
loose  by  night,  which  so  exasperated  the  commonalty,  that  about  the 
10  Sept,  at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  there  gathered  together  about  forty 
men,  (some  of  note,)  and  came  to  the  house  of  Capt  James  Oliver.  Two 
or  three  of  them  went  into  his  entry  to  desire  to  speak  with  him,  which 
was  to  desire  him  to  be  their  leader,  and  they  should  join  together  and 
so  break  open  the  prison,  and  take  one  Indian  ont  thence  and  hang  him. 
Capt  Oliver,  hearinff  their  request,  took  his  cane  and  cudgelled  them 
stoutly,  and  so  for  that  time  dismissed  the  conpajny*" 
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(recondam  in  corde  meo)  I  will  lay  up  these  things  in  my 
heart.     Although  I  mention  the  story  of  this  matter  in   this 
place,  yet  it  was  towards  the  latter  end  of  September,  before 
these  Indians  were  tried  and  acquitted,  all  which  time  they 
remained  in  prison,  under  great  sufferings.     In  truth,  as  the 
proverb  is,  every  stone  was  turned  by  their  enemies  to  bring 
them  to  destruction.     But  some,  that  were  more  considerate, 
serious,  and  pious,  had  their  hearts  exercised  with  tremblings  in 
prayer  all  this  time,  lest  the  wind  of  temptations  might  blow  so 
hard  as  to  drive  the  judges  and  jurors  upon  the  rock  of  bring- 
ing blood  upon  the  land,  which,  blessed  be  God,  was  prevented 
in  this  matter.*     But,  as  a  further  aggravation  of  the  pretended 
faults  of  those  Christian  Indians  at  Marlborough,  (which  at  this 
time  lived  there  in  a  fort,  and  were  a  bulwark  to  the  English 
inhabitants,   and    daily   scouts  ranged  the  woods  adjacent  to 
guard  the  Enghsh  as  well  as  themselves.)     But  God  hid  this 
beneBt  from  the  English,  which  should  have  been  answered 
and  requited  with  love  and  thankfulness ;  but,  instead  thereof, 
many  of  the  English  at  that  place  were  jealous  of  the  Indians, 
their  neighbours,  and  hated  them,  and  took  counsel  to  disoblige 
them.     For  the  day  before  the  Captain  came  to  seize  the  pris- 
oners above  mentioned,  the  Lieutenant  of  the  town,   named 
Ruddock,  demanded  the  delivery  of  their  arms  and  ammunition, 
which    they   readily   submitted   to,  and  carried  to  his  house 
twenty-three  guns,  and  their  powder-horns  and  bullets,  that 
they  used  to  carry  with  them,  all  which  they  laid   at  his  feet. 
But  their  common  stock  of  powder  and  ball,  which  was  about 
ten  pounds  of  powder,  and  sixty  pounds  of  bullets,  that  was 
given  to  them  by  order  of  the  commissioners  of  the  United 

•  But  by  the  authority  last  cited  it  seems  blood  was  shed,  and  yet  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  that  Mr.  Gookin  should  omit  to  notice  it  After  relat- 
ing what  has  been  given  in  the  preceding  note  concerning  the  mob  and 
Capt  Oliver,  that  author  says,  "  However,  an  order  was  issued  out  for 
the  execution  of  that  one  (notorious  above  the  rest)  Indian,  and  accord- 
ingly he  was  led  by  a  rope  about  his  neck  to  the  gallows.  When  he 
came  there,  the  executioners  (for  there  were  many)  flung  one  end  over 
the  post,  and  so  hoisted  him  up  like  a  dog,  three  or  four  times,  he  bein? 
yet  half  alive  and  half  dead.  Then  came  an  Indian,  a  fnend  of  his,  and 
with  his  knife  made  a  hole  in  his  breast  to  his  heart,  and  sucked  out  his 
heart's  blood;  being  asked  his  reason  tiierefor,his  answer,  ^Vtnh,  Umh 
nu ;  me  stronger  as  1  was  before.  Me  be  so  strong  as  me  and  he  too. 
He  be  ver  strong  man  man  fore  he  die.'  Thus  with  one  dog-like  death 
(good  enough)  of  one  poor  heathen,  was  the  people's  rage  laid  in  some 
measure." 
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Colonies,  paid  for  by  the  Indian  stock  in  the  disposal  of  the 
honorable  Corporation  at  London  ;  which  common  stock  Lieu- 
tenant Ruddock  very  well  knew  of,  for  the  principal  Indians 
who  kept  the  same  had  made  him  privy  to  it,  when  they  first 
fetched  it  from  Boston  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  as  all  the 
other  praying  Indians  had  their  proportion,  for  their  defence 
against  the  common  enemy*  But  all  this  notwithstanding,  it 
was  alleged  and  pleaded  in  the  court  at  the  trial  of  the  eleven 
Indians,  as  an  artifice  to  render  them  all  perfidious  and  treach- 
erous to  the  English,  that  they  had  concealed  a  great  quantity 
of  powder  and  ball,  and  hid  it  in  the  ground  in  the  fort,  yet 
pretended  to  deliver  all  to  the  Lieutenant ;  for  the  Captain  and 
soldiers,  when  they  seized  the  prisoners,  or  not  long  after,  ran- 
sacked the  fort,  and  finding  this  common  stock  of  ammunition, 
and  three  or  four  guns  more  (which  some  men,  that  were  abroad 
when  the  former  were  delivered,  had  brought  into  the  fort) 
afterward  were  seized.  This  matter  was  much  talked  of,  and 
great  clamors  made  against  those  poor  Christians  about  it. 
But  when  the  chiefest  of  the  praying  Indians  of  Marlborough 
had  liberty  to  make  answer  for  themselves,  things  were  so  fully 
cleared,  that  neither  dishonesty,  perfidiousness,  or  lying  could 
be  imputed  to  them  touching  those  things.  But  yet  notwith- 
standing, all  their  arms  and  ammunition,  surrendered  and  seized 
(which  to  them  was  a  very  considerable  matter)  at  such  a  time, 
and  was  their  own  property,  yet  was  taken  away  and  squan- 
dered by  the  soldiers  and  others,  and  never  restored  to  the 
Indians  to  this  day  that  I  know  of,  nor  any  satisfaction  for  them, 
though  some  time  afterward  the  Council  ordered  some  persons 
to  take  account  of  those  arms  and  ammunition,  but  nothing 
could  be  gotten.  And  though  at  the  trial  it  was  multiplied  to 
a  great  quantity,  now  it  was  alleged  that  it  was  a  small  matter, 
and  the  soldiers  had  shared  it  as  plunder  among  them,  and 
nothing  could  be  recovered. 

But  now  I  have  done  with  the  story  of  those  poor  Christian 
Indians  at  Marlborough ;  for  it  was  not  long  after,  they  were  all 
forced  to  retire  from  thence.  I  am  sorry  I  have  been  so  long 
upon  this  story,  which  I  had  not  done,  but  it  was  a  foundation 
and  beginning  of  much  trouble,  that  befell  both  the  English  and 
Indians  afterwards. 

.'  I  had  need  apologize  for  this  long  story  concerning  the  In- 
dians. But  the  true  reason  of  being  so  particular  is,  that  I 
might,  in  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness,  clear  the  innocency 
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of  those  IndiaDS  unto  all  pious  and  impartial  men,  that  shall 
^,  peruse  this  jscript ;  and  so  far  as  in  me  lies,  to  vindicate  the  hand 
,  of  God  and  religion,  that  these  Christians  profess  and  practise ; 
'  And  to  declare  I  cannot  join  with  the  multitude,  that  would  cast 
!  them  all   into  the  same  lump  with  the  profane  and  brutish 
'  heathen,  who  are  as  great  enemies  to  our  Christian  Indians  as 
they  are  to  the  Englbh.     For  though  some  of  them  were  cap- 
tivated by  the  enemy,  and  escaped  with  their  lives,   (so,  many 
of  the  Ekiglish  that  were  taken  captive  also  did,)  yet  this  I 
observed  all  along  in  tliis  war,  that  the  wicked  Indians  (our 
enemies)  did  very  industriously  endeavour  to  bring  the  Christian 
Indians  into  disa&ction  with  the  English,  and  to  this  end  raised 
several  false  reports  concerning   them,  as  if  they  held  a  cor- 
^lespondency  with  them^  and  on  the  other  side  sent  their  secret 
^  messages  to  the  Christian  Indians  diat  the  English  designed, 
in  the  conclusion,  to  destroy  them  all,  or  send  them  out  of  the 
jcountry  ibr  bond  slaves;  and  indeed,  if  the  conscientious  luad 
pious   rulers  of  the   country  bad   not  acted  contrary  to  the 
/  minds  of  sundry  men,  this  last  might  have  proved  too  true. 
1675,'  Sept.  7th.    The  Council  gave  orders  to  Lieutenant 
Thomas   Henchman,  of  Chelmsford,  to  send  out  an  Indian 
messenger  or  two,*  with  a  safe   conduct,   to  Wannalanset, 
Sachem  of  IVaamhok,t  who  with  some  few  others  {related  to 
him)  had  withdrawn  into  the  woods  for  fear,  and  quartered 
about  Penagoog ;  %  this  Sachem  being  a  wise  man,  and  true  to 
the  Englbh,  aiul  a  great  lover  of  our  nation,  presuming  the 

*  With  these  memetLgen  wma  sent  the  following  letter:  *^T\ua  our 
writing  or  safe  conduct  doth  declare,  that  the  governor  and  council  of 
Mavsachueetts  do  ffive  you  and  every  of  you,  provided  you  exceed  not 
six  person!^  free  liberty  of  coming  unto  and  returning  in  safety  from  the 
house  of  Lieut  T.  Henchman,  at  Naamkeake,  and  uiere  to  treat  with 
Capt.  Daniel  Gookin,  and  Mr.  John  Eliot,  whom  you  know,  and  [whom] 
we  will  fully  empower  to  treat  and  conclude  with  you  upon  «uch  meet 
terms  and  articles  of  ftieadsbip,  amity,  and  subjection,  as  were  formerly 
made  and  concluded  between  the  English  and  old  Passaconaway,  your 
father,  and  his  sons  and  people ;  and  for  this  end  we  have  sent  these  mes- 
sengers [  ]  to  convey  these  unto  you,  and  to  bring  your  answer, 
whom  we  desire  you  to  treat  kindly,  and  speedily  to  despatch  them  back 
to  us  with  your  answer.  Dated  in  Boston,  1  Oct  1675.  Signed  by  or- 
der of  the  Council.  John  I^everett^  Gov'r. 

Edto.  RatDSon^  Sec'r." 

t  The  same  as  Naamkeake,  ifince  called  Amoskeag,  now  in  Hookset, 
f^ew  Hampshire. 

t  Pennikook,  9^lce  Concord,  r^.  H. 
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English  were  highly  provoked  against  all  Indians,  he  thought  it 
best  prudence  to  withdraw  far  into  the  country  until  the  wars 
were  abated,  and  accordingly  did  so,  about  six  weeks  before. 
The  messengers  sent  could  not  meet  him,  but  they  sent  their 
message  to  him ;  but  he  could  not  be  prevailed  with  to  return, 
but  travelled  up  into  the  woods  further  afterward,  and  kept 
about  the  head  of  Connecticut  river  all  winter,  where  was  a 
place  of  good  hunting  for  moose,  deer,  bear,  and  other  such 
wild  beasts;  and  came  not  near  either  to  the.  English,  or  his 
own  countrymen,  our  enemies.  And  now  I  am  speaking  of 
this  Sachem,  Wannalanset,  I  shall  mention  a  few  things  con- 
cerning him,  that  are  of  remark,  declaring  his  honesty,  love, 
and  fidelity  to  the  English.  This  man  is  the  eldest  son  living 
of  the  ancient  and  great  Sachem  living  upon  Merrimack  river, 
called  Passaconaway ;  who  lived  to  a  very  great  age,  for  I  saw 
him  alive  at  Pawtucket,  when  he  was  about  120  years  old. 
This  old  Sachem,  who  was  reputed  a  powow,  or  wizzard,  was 
accounted  a  wise  man ;  and  possibly  might  have  such  a  kind  of 
spirit  upon  him  as  was  upon  Balaam,  who  in  xxiii.  Numbers  ^, 
said,  "  Surely  there  is  no  enchantment  against  Jacob,  neither  is 
there  any  divination  against  Israel ; ''  and  so  this  man  in  effect 
said  concerning  the  English  in  New  England ;  therefore  this 
old  Sachem  thought  it  his  best  prudence  for  himself  and  pos- 
terity to  make  a  firm  peace  with  the  English  in  his  time,  and 
submitted  to  them  his  lands  and  people,  as  the  records  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  New  England  declare;  whkh  peace  and  good 
correspondency  he  held  and  maintained  all  his  life,  and  gave 
express  commands  to  his  sons,  especially  to  this  Wannalanset, 
that  he  should  inviolably  keep  and  maintain  amity  and  friend- 
ship with  the  English,  and  never  engage  with  any  other  Indians 
in  a  war  against  them.*  This  Sachem,  his  successor,  was  very 
careful  always  to  observe  and  keep  his  father's  engagements 
and  commands,  and  hath  often  spoken  of  it  to  the  English, 
declaring  his  purpose  and  resolution  to  continue  so.  The  old 
Sachem,  as  I  noted  before,  was  reputed  a  very  wise  and  know- 

*  "One  much  conversant  with  the  IndianB,**  sajs  Mr.  Hubbard, 
<<  about  Merrimack  river,  bein?  Anno  1660,  invited  bj  some  Sagamorefi 
or  Sachems  to  a  great  dance,  Passaconaway,  the  great  Sachem  of  that 
part  of  the  country,  intending  at  that  time  to  make  his  last  and  fkreweU 
speech  to  his  children  and  people,  that  were  then  all  jrathered  together, 
to  whom  he  addressed  himself,'*  &c.  The  speech  is,  in  substance,  as 
related  in  the  text 
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ing  man,  and  a  powow.  He  would  sometimes  speak  his  appre- 
hensions to  his  sons  and  people. of ,the  growing  greatness  of  the 
English  in  his  land,  and  that  if  at  any  time  the  Indians  did  war 
with  them,  it  would  but  be  in  order  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Indians.  This  present  Sachem  follows  his  father's  steps  in  his 
love  and  fidelity  to  the  English ;  but  moreover,  through  the 
grace  of  Christ  about  four  or  five  years  since,  he  did  embrace  the 
Christian  reFigion,  after  some  time  of  very  serious  consideratioo 
and  hearing  God'«  word  preached  ;  *  and  I  have  cliarity  and 
faith  to  believe  him  to  be  an  honest  Christiao  man,  being  one 
that  in  his  conversation  walks  answerably  to  bis  knowledge. 
He  prays  in  his  family,  and  is  careful  of  keeping  the  Sabbath, 
loves  to  hear  God's  word,  sober  in  conversation.  After  he 
was  withdrawn  for  fear,  as  ia  before  touched,  there  was  a 
company  of  English  soldiers,  about  one  hundred,  sent  under 
Capt.  Mosely,  to  Pennagog,  where  it  was  reported  there 
was  a  body  of  Indians;  l>ut  it  was  a  mistake,  for  there  was 
above  one  hundred  in  all  of  the  Pennagog  and  Namkig 
Indians,  whereof  Wannalanset  was  chief.  When  the  English 
•  drew  nigh,  whereof  he  had  intelligence  by  scouts,  they  left 
their  fort  and  withdrew  into  the  woods  and  swamps,  where  they 
had  advantage  and  opportunity  enough  in  ambushment,  to 
have  slain  many  of  the  English  soldiers,  without  any  great 
hazard  to  themselves ;  and  several  of  the  young  Indians  inclined 
to  it,  but  the  Sachem  Wannalanset,  by  his  authority  and 
wisdom,  restrained  his  men,  and  suffered  not  an  Indian  to 
appear  or  shoot  a  gun.  They  were  very  near  the  English, 
and  yet  though  they  were  provoked  by  the  English,  who 
burnt  their  wigwams  and  destroyed  some  dried  fish,  yet  not 
one  gun  was  shot  at  any  Englishman.  Thb  act  speaks  much 
for  him,  which  himself  and  some  of  his  men  have  related  to 
some  of  his  English  friends  since  his  return.  Besides,  he  had 
messengers  sent   to   him   more    than   once   from   the  enemy, 

•  Wannalanset  waa  about  fifty-five  years  of  age  in  1674 ;  always 
friendly  to  the  English,  but  unwiUiog  to  be  importuned  about  adopting 
their  religion.  When  he  had  got  to  be  very  old,  however,  he  sub- 
mitted to  their  desires  in  that  respect  When  he  had  brought  his 
mind  to  believe  in  Christianity,  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  "1  most 
acknowledge  1  have  all  my  days  been  used  to  pass  in  an  old  cano% 
and  now  you  exhort  me  to  change  and  leave  my  old  canoe,  and  em- 
bark in  a  new  one,  to  which  I  have  hitherto  been  unwilling ;  but  now 
I  yield  up  myself  to  your  adviee,  and  enter  into  a  new  canoe,  and 
do  engage  to  pray  to  God  hereafter." 
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soliciting  him  to  join  with  them,  but  he  always  refused ;  and  after 
he  understood  by  messengers  sent  to  him  by  Major  Richard 
Waldron,*  that  he  might. come  in  to  the  English  with  safety,  he 
complied  with  it,  and  came  in  with  liis  relations  to  Cochecho, 
where  Major  Waldfon  lived,  and  was  instrumental  to  bring  in 
others ;  and  now  he  is  returned  again  under  the  English  pro- 
leetioB  to  his  own  place  near  Chelmsford,  though  but  there  a 
few  people  with  him  of  his  near  friends,  the  rest  being  dead 
and  fled  from  him  either  among  their  friends  or  enemies,  and 
now  he  lives  quietly  find  peaceably  as  hereU)fore,  upon  his  own 
land.f 

About  this  timet  the  Pankapog^. Indians  brought  into  Bos* 
ton  and  before  the  Council  some  prisoners  of  the  enemy, 
that  they  had  taken  in  the  woods,  particularly  a  noted  Indian 
that  lived  n«ar  Taunton^  called  Drummer ;  and  two  more  also 
they  brought  in^  one  of  tbeir  o^n  company  named  Caleb, 
whom  they  had  accused  for  compl^tting  to  run  away  t»  Narra- 
gansett  with  another  man's  wife,  and  a  young  man  that  he 
bad  enticed  to  go  with  him,  all  which  persons  were  secured. 
These  actions  of  the  praying  Indians  of  Penkapog,  as  well 
as  many  others,  are  demonstrations  of  their  fidelity  to  the 
Ekiglish. 

September  9th,  1675,  there  came  to  Boston  Oneko,  eldest 
son  to  Unkas,  Sachem  of  Mohegan,  with  about  twenty-eight 
Iftdians  with  him ;  their  business  was  with  the  ComnHssioners 
of  the  Uqited  Colonies,  theoi  sitting  in  Boston ;  their  petition 
consisted  of  three  heads.     1st.  They  complained  that  a  party 
of  the  Narragansets  had  by  force  taken  from  a  small  company 
of  theirs  about  one  hundred  prisoners  of  Philip's  people,     ddty; 
They  desired  the  confirmation  and  assurance  of  their  ancient   . 
inheritanceof  land  at  Mohegan  a«d  Wabaquisit.H     3dly.  They  f 
made  intercession  on  behalf  of  the  eleven  Marlborough  Indians,  r/  K 'V 
ihat  were  new  on  their  trials  and  of  whom  I  have  before  t 

*  The  same  who  was  killed  by  the  Indians  afterwards,  27th  June, 
1689,  in  his  own  garriaon-hoase  at  Dover,  N.  H.  See  Belknap's  IRb^ 
Uny  qfJSTew  Hampshire^  (Parmer's  ed.) 

f  On  his  return  after  the  war,  he  called  oh  the  Rev/  Mr.  Pisk  of 
Glielmsford,  and,  among  other  inquiries,  wished  to  know  whether 
CheifOafbrd  had  suffsred  much  daring  the  war ;  and  bem^  informed  that 
it  had  not,  and  that  God  should  be  thanked  for  it,  Wanncuanset  replied, 
«  Me  next"  —  Allen's  Hiatory  of  Chdnu/ord. 

X  Beginnii^  of  July.  \  The  aaine  as  Ponkapogi  Stoogfhton. 

H  Part  of  Woodstock. 
VOL.  II.  59 
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/spoken,  allegrng  they  were  Jiot  guilty   of  the  toiCt  cb|irged 
[upon  ibem.     The  Commissioners  we're  hot  long  before  the/ 
issued  mfittQrs  with  them,  and  sent  thepi  away. 

About  this  time,  two  of  those  fifteen  Indians  brought  down 
.prisoners  with  the  rest  from  Marlborough,  viz.  Abraham  Spene 
and  John  Choo,  persons  that  were  not  accused  of  any  crimen  but 
belonged  to  Natick,  and  were  accidentally  at  Marlborough  when 
the  rest  were  seized,  and  so  brought  doi^  for  company,  and 
held  in  prison  some  weeks,  but  are  now  released  at  the 
intercession  of  some  of  their  friends,  and  sent  out  of  Boston 
in  the  evening,  and  conducted,  by  Deacon  Parke  of  Rpxbury, 
to  Mr.  Elliotts  house,  by  order  of  the  Council,  that  so  they 
might  go  Home  to  Natiok.  But  when  some  of  the  disorderly 
rout  in  Boston  heard  of  their  release,  about  thirty  boys  and 
young  fellows  got  together,  and  repaired  to  the  house  of  one  of 
the  captains*  in  Boston,  ^whom  they  apprehended  to  be 
no  weli^willer  to  the .  praying  Indians,)  earnestly  solicitiiig 
him  to  head  them,  and  go  to  the  prison,  and  break  it 
open,  and  take  out  the  Indian  prisoners  of  Marlborough 
and  kill  them,  least  they  should  be  released,  as  two  of 
them  were  this  evening,  a9  they  understood.  But  the  cap- 
tain was  so  prudent  «s  to  deny  their  request,  and  to 
check  them  for  their  moUon,  and  presently  dismissed  them 
informing  authority  thereof,  so  there  was  no  further  stir  in  it.f 
Those  two  Indians  that  were  released  were  honest  and  sober 
Christians  and  had  committed  no  offence,  nor  were  at- all 
eccused,  yet  were  brought  to  prison  and  tied  by  the  neck  to 
ihe  rest,  and  put  to  great  sufferings  by  many  days'  impris- 
onment in  a  nasty  place. 

About  this  time,  [Sept.  14,  1675,]  a  person  named  Shattock 
of  Watertown,  that  was 'a  sergeant  under  Captain  Beers, 
when  the  said  Beers  was  slain  near  Squakeage,  %  had  escaped 
very  narrowly  but  a  few  days  before ;  and  being  newly  returned 
home,  this  man  being  at  Charlestown  in  Mr.  Long's  porch  at  the 
sign  of  the  Three  Cranes,  divers  persons  of  quality  being  pres- 
ent, particularly  Capt.  Lawrence  Harfiraond,<^  the  Captain  of  the 

*  Captain  James  Oliver.    See  note,  p.  459. 

t  The  account,  given  by  the  author  of  the  <*  Letter  to  London, "  of 
this  affair,  differs  materially,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  a  previous 
note,  (p.  459.) 

X  Northfield. 

I  Dr.  Belknap,  Hist,  JVt  H,  page  79,  note,  (Farmer's  ed.),  mentions  «  a 
MS.  journal,  found  in  Prince's  collection,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  Captain  Lawrence  Hammond  of  Charlestown." 
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town,  and  ethers,  this  ^hattock  was  beard  to  say  words  to  this 
effect.  .  "  I  hear  the  Marlborough  Indians  in  prison  in  Boston, 
and  upon  trial  for  their  lives,  are  like' to  be  cleared  by  the 
court;  for  my  part,  said  he,.  I  have  been   lately   abroad    in 
the  country's  service,  and  have  ventured  my  life  for  them, 
and  ^escaped  very  iiariowiy;  but  if  they  clear  those  Indians^ 
they  shall  hang  me  up  by  the  neck  before  I  ever  serve  them 
again/'     Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  tliese  words  were 
spoken,   this  man   was   drowned  passing   the   ferry   between 
Charlestown  and  Boston;   the   ferry-boat  being  loaded   wlth^ 
horses,  and  the  wind  high,  the  boat  sunk ;  and  though  tbei 
were  several  other  men  in  the  boat  and  several  horses,  yet 
•  escaped  with  life,  but  this  man  only.     I  might  here  mentioi 
several  other  things  of  remark,  that  happened  to  other  persons  f 
that  were   filled   with   displeasure   and  animosity   against  the 
poor  Christian  Indians,  but  shall  forbear  lest  sCny  be  offended.     N 

About  ten  days  before  this,   a   party  of   men,   abbut  one    / 
hundred,  under  command  of  one  Gapt.  Gorham,*  of  Plymouth    / 
Colony,  and  Lieut.  Upham  of  Massachusetts,  being  sent  into  / 
the    Niprauck   country,    to   destroy   the    enemies*   cornfields  / 
that   they   had  deserted,  and   to   hinder  their  relief  thereby  / 
in  winter;  these  soldiiers  being  cautioned  by  their  instructions 
not  to  spoil  any  thing  l)elonging  to  the  poor  Christian  Iifdians,  I 
that  lived  among  us,   and  had  deserted  their  plantations  of| 
H^saoaraset,  Manchauge,  and  Cbobonakonkon,  three  villages 
that  lay  next  the  English,  in  the  Nipmuck  country.     But  this 
prohibition  notwithstanding,  at  their-  return,  which  was  about 
the  4th   of  October,  and    as  I  was  certainly  informed  that  a^ 
they  did  in  this  enterprise,  was  to  destroy  much  of  the  corn, 
and  burn  the  wigwams,  and  mats,  and  other  things  that  they 
found  in  those  three   villages,  that  belonged  to  our  praying  \ 
Indians ;  but   the   other  places  of  Pakachooge,t   Wabaage, J  \ 
.  and  others  where   there  was   abundance   of  com,   they   left    \ 
untouched,  which  after,  in  the  winter,  afibrded  relief  to  the     \ 
enemy.     But  the  praying  Indians  had  theirs  destroyed,  and      1 
were  the  sufibrers  in  this  affair.  -^""^ 

About  the  middle  of  October,  1675,  the  Qeneral  Court  then 

•  The  same  probably,  who  was  one  of  the  captains  in  the  Narragan- 
set  fight,  19th  I»ec.  1675,  and  who  fell'sick  and  died,  from  the  severity 
of  the  season,  as  is  suoposed. 

t  In  Worcester  ana  Ward. 

X  Same  as  Quabaog,  or  Brookfield. 
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sitting  at  Boston,  there  were  vigorous  endeairours  set  a  foot  in 
the  Deputies'  house,  occasiooed  by  petitions  and  complaints 
presented  to  them,  from  und  of  the  people,  for  removing  the 
praying  Indians  from  their  plantations ;  but  where  to  dispose 
them  was  not  so  duly  considered.  Hereupon  a  bill  was  offered 
to  the  house  of  magistrates  about  this  matter;  but  after  some 
debate  upon  the  bill,  not  knowing  well  how  or  where  to  dispose 
these  Indians,  the  bill  was  laid  aside.  But  this  demur  upon 
the  bill  rather  heightened  an  earnest  pressing  of  it,  whereupon 
a  committee  of  both  houses  were  chosen  to  consider  of  the 
matter.  The  committee  met,  and  they  were  presented  with  a 
paper  containing  seven  heads,  showing  the  difficulty  and  incon- 
venience in  that  affair,  and  how  it  deserved  a  very  serious  and 
deliberate  consideration  ;  the  first  taken  from  our  covenant  with 
our  King,  m  our  charter,  to  use  our  best  endeavours  to  coiamu- 

(nicate   the   Christian   religion   to   the  Indians ;   in  pursuance 
whereof^  there  were  some  ministers  encouraged  to  gain  their 
language,  and  labor  amongst  them  to  that  end,,  and  had  now 
I  for  above  thirty  years'  space  preached  the  Gospel  to  them. 
j  2dly.  The  Bible  and  divers  other  pious  books  were  translated 
into  their  language,  which  divers  of  them  could  well  read  and 
understand.     3dly.  A  school  or  college  built  of  brick,  at  Cam- 
bridge, at  the  charge  of  the  Right  Honorable  Corporation  in 
London.     4thly.  Churches  and  Church  officers   are   settled 
among  them.     5thly.  Divers  are  baptized,  both  men,  women, 
and  children.     6thly.  In  judgment  of  charity,  several  of  .them 
are  believers.     A  second  head,  taken  from  a  covenant  made 
with  those  Indians  and  their  predecessors,  about  thirty  years 
since  recorded,  the  General  Court  records  of  the  Massachusetts, 
wherein  the  Indians'  subjection  and  the  English  protection  is 
',  mutually  agreed.     Now  a  covenant,   though  made  with  the 
I  Gibeoostea,  is  a  v«ry  binding  thing,  and  the  breach  of  it  sorely 
punished  by  the  Lord,  as  may  appear  in  2  Sam.  xxi.  1,  2,  3. 
A  third  consideration,  taken  from  our  laws," wTiich"  carefully 

firovides  for  the  encouragement  and  security  of  the  praying 
ndians  ;  see  the  law,  title  Indians^  page  74.  A  fourth  reason, 
taken  from  the  many  public  letters  and  printed  papers  sent  from 
New  England  under  a  stamp  of  authority,  both  from  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  United  Colonies  to  the  Honorable  Corporation 
at  London,  and  from  the  General  Court,  declaring  the  good 
success  of  the  Gospel  among  them,  particularly  to  mention  only 
tbat  passage  in  the  address  and  petition  of  the  General  Court, 
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sitting  at  Boston,  io  New  Englanci,  to  ijxe  high  and  mighly 
Prince,  Charles  the  Secondi  and  presented  to  his  most  gracious 
notice,  Feb.  11th,  1660,  in  page  7,  Dpe  25th.  "Royal  Sir; 
If,  according  to  our  humble  petition  and  good  hope  in  the  God 
of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,  the  Father  of  mercies  (who  comfortetb 
the  abject)  shall  make  the  permission  of  that  all  for  whidb  we 
have  and  do  suffer  the  loss  of  all,  precious,  yea,  so  precious  in 
his  sight,  as  that  your  royal  heart  shall  be  inclined  to  show  unto 
us  that  kindness  of  the  Lord  in  your  Majesty's  protection  of  us 
in  those  liberties  for  which  we  hither  came,  and  which  hitherto 
we  have  enjoyed,  upon  Hezekiab  speaking  comfortably  io  us 
as  to  sons,  this  orphan  shall  not-  continue  fatherless,  but 
grow  up  as  a  received  infant  under  its  nursing  father.  These 
Churches  shall  be  comforted  in  a  door  of  hope  opened  by  so 
signal  a  pledge  of  the  lengthening  of  theu'  tranquillity.  These  ^) 
poor  naked  Gentiles,  not  a  few  of  whom  tbrou^  Grace  are 
come  and  coming  in,  shall  still  see  their  wonted  teachers  with  1 
encouragement  of  a  more  plentiful  increase  of  the  kingdom  of  \ 
Christ  among  them*  And  the  blessing  of  your  poor  afflksted  ^ 
(and  yet  we  hope,  trusting  in  God)  shall  come  upon  the  head 
and  heart  of  that  great  King  who  was  sometimes  in  exile,  as 
we  are.  With  a  religious  restipulation  of  our  prayers  we  (prosk 
trate  ^t  your  royal  feet)  beg  pardon  for  tliis  our  boldness, 
craving  finally  that  our  names  may  be  enrolled  amongst  your 
Majesty's  most  humble  subjects  and  supplicants. 

•*  John  Endicot,  Governor. 
^<  In  the  name  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Gen'l  Court." 
In  this  passage  we  see  what  sense  the  General  Court  had  in 
those  times  of  this  work  among  the  Christian  Indians.     A  fifth 
consideration  taken  from  an  act  of  Parliament  to  encourage  this  .  • 
work,  which  is  confirmed  by  our  gracious  King  since  his  happy  v,.^ 
restoration,  wherein  he  hath  by  royal  charter  made  to  the  Right 
Honorable  Corporatk)n  residing  in  London ;  ^whereby  consider* 
able  sums  of  money  were  raised,  and  revenues  purchased,  and 
moneys  transmitted   annually   to   encourage  teachers,  school- 
masters, and  divers  other  occasions  (or  promoting  the  Gospel- 
izing  and  civilizing  these  poor  natives.     6thly.  The  General 
Court  haih  granted  those  Indians  lands  and  townships,  and 
thereby  confirmed  and  settled  them   therein  as  the  English ; 
*  so  that,  besides  their  own  naturaf  right,  they  have -this  legal 
title,  and  stand   possessed   of  them  as  the  English  are.     A 
seventh  and  last  reason,  taken  from  the  constant  &ithIiiln6S8«of 
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the  generality  of  these  Indians  to  the  English,  and  their  interest 
in  all  changes  for  above  thirty  years'  experience  and  servicea- 
bleness  in  the  war,  when  they  were  employed  and  twisted, 
wherein  some  lost  their  lives  and  others  their  limbs.  Now 
against  all  these  reasons  (in  an  hour  of  temptation)  to  do  any 
precipitate  action,  referring  to  these  Christian  Indians,  that  hath 
a  tendency  to  frustrate  and  overthrow  this  great  and  good  work 
of  Gospelizing  and  encouraging  these  Indians,  would  (in  all 
probability)  reflect  greatly  upon  the  piety  and  prudence  of  the 
government  of  New  England.  This  paper,  containing  those 
arguments,  being  offered  to  the  committee  of  thfe  General  Court 
for  consideration,  they  could  not  deny  but  the  matter  was 
weighty,  and  said  that  they  intended  not  to  present  unto  the 
General  Court  any  thing  crossing  these  things ;  but  only  for 

{(resent,  to  satisfy  the  clamors  of  the  people,  to  remove  these 
ndians  from  their  plantations  to  some  other  places,  for  the 
security  of  English  and  Indians  also.  The  result  was,  that 
the  committee  presented  to  the  Court  for  consideration,  that 
;hose  Indians  of  Natick  be  removed  to  Cambridge  neck  of  land; 
Wamesitt  Indians  to  Noddle's  Island ;  Nashobah  Indians  to 
Concord ;  Hassanamesit,  M agunkog,  and  Marlborough  Indians 
to  Mendon ;  Punkapog  Indians  to  Dorchester  neck  of  land. 
But  all  this  signified  nothing,  for  the  English  inhabitants  of 
those  places  utterly  refused  to  admit  them  to  live  so  near  them ; 
and  therefore  the  Court  declined  to  consent  to  the  committee's 
proposals.  And  therefrom  the  Court  steered  another  course ; 
as  will  tppear  afterward.  Some  persons  were  much  offended 
at  the  paper  presented  to  the  committ^  concerning  the  Indians, 
and  said  the  author  of  it  was  more  a  friend  to  the  Indians  than 

.  the  English;  but 't  is  no  strange-thnig.iQr-inei^ .reason  to  be 
darkened,  if  not  almost  lost-,  when  ihe^uisls  uf-^^^^ssibn  and 

*  (eiuptatian  do  prevail. 

About  the  18tb  of  tKis  instant  October,  John  Watson,  of 
Cambridge  (before  mentioned,)  Guardian  to  the  Indians  at 
Natick,  presented  a  petition  to  the  General  Court  in  the  name, 
and  on  behalf  of  those  Indians ;  wherein  they  do,  with  great 
modesty  and  humility,  prostrate  themselves  at  the  feet  of 
the  honored  General  Court,  desiring  they  would  not  harbour 
any  jealous  or  harsh  thoughjs  of  them,  or  hearken  to  any  false 
informatbns  against  them  ;  humbly  desiring  the  Court  to  send 
some  more  English  to  resfde  with  them  to  inspect  their 
ccHiversation,   and   secure   them;  and  not  to  fetch   them  off 
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from  their  dwellings,  which  would  expose  them,  especlaHj. 
the  aged  and  weak,  to  very  much  sorrow  and  misery,  both  for 
want  of  food  and  apparel,  especially  considering  that  the  win* 
ter  was  approaching.  But  rather,  if  the  Court  pleased,  they 
would  deliver  some  of  their  principal  men  for  hostages  for 
their  fidelity,  professing  their  innocency  and  integrity  both  to 
the  interest  of  God  and  the  English. 

But  this  petition  obtained  no  favorable  aspect,  but  rather 
he  that  presented  it  was  frowned  upon  by  some.  Upon  the  -^ 
19th  day  of  October,  the  Court  past  an  order  to  send  troopers  | 
to  fetch  down  all  the  Wammesitt  and  Pakemitt^  Indians;  this  ! 
was  suddenly  done,  and,  to  be  feared,  in  a  hurry  of  temptation. 
The  reason  of  this  sudden  motion,  as  I  was  informed,  was  a 
report  brought  to  the  Court  that  a  haystack,  belonging  to 
Lieut.  James  Richardson  of  Chelmsford,  was  set  on  Ere  and 
burnt  the  day  before.  This  fact  was  charged  upon  some  of  the  " 
Indians  of  Wamesit ;  but  they  were  innocent,  as  was  afterwards 
cleared ;  for  some  skulking  Indians  of  the  enemy,  that  formerly 
lived  about  Groton,  the  principal  whereof  was  named  Nathaniel, 
he  and  his  party  did  this  and  other  mischief  afterward,  in  burn- 
ing several  houses  at  Chelmsford.  And  one  principal  design 
of  the  enemy  was  to  begin  a  difference  between  the  Englbh 
and  praying  Indians  living  at  Wamesit,  that  so  they  might 
either  be  secured  by  the  English  or  necessitated  to  fly  to  the 
enemy.  This  Nathaniel  was  afterward  taken  at  Cochecho, 
and  executed  at  Boston,  who  confessed  the  same.  Moreover, 
lieutenant  Richardson,  whose  hay  was  burnt,  was  ^  person 
well  beloved  of  those  Indians  at  Wamesit  and  their  great 
friend,  who  did  not  apprehend  (as  he  told  me)  that  any  of 
the  Wamesit  men  had  burnt  his  hay.  But  others  were  of  a 
contrary  mind,  willing  to  give  credit  to  any  report  against  the 
prayiog  Indians,  and  accordingly,  by  their  solicitations  to  the 
General  Court,  obtained  an  order  for  a  troop  of  horse  (as  I  said 
before)  to  march  up  to  Wamesit,  and  bring  down  those 
Indians  of  Wamesit,  to  Boston.  This  matter  might  have  been 
accomplished  as  well  by  two  men  as  forty  troopers ;  for  the 
Indians,  upon  the  least  message  by  the  Court,  would  readily 
have  obeyed. 

Upon  the  20th  of  October,  Mr.  Joseph  Cook  of  Cambridge 
was  sent  down  (by  Comet  Oakes,  that  commanded  the  troops,) 

*  Stoughton. 
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unto  the  Court  to  inform  them  the  Waroesitt  Indians  were 
upon  the  way  coming  down  to  order,  and  that  ihey  might  be 
there  on  the   morrow ;  withall  he  acquainted  the  Court  that 
they  were    in    number    about    one    hundred   and   forty-five 
men,  women,  and  children,  whereof  about  ihirly-three  were 
men  that  were  all  unarmed;  that  many  of  them  were  naked, 
and  several  of  them  decrepid  with  age,  sundry  infants,  and 
i  all  wanted  supplies  of  food,  for  they  were  fain  to  leave  most 
'<  tbey  had  behind  them,  except  some  small  matters  they  carried 
j  upon   their  backs.     Upon   this   information,  the   Court   took 
;  the   matter  into  more  deliberate  consideration,  and  sent  back 
Mr.  Cook,  with  order  to  return  all  the  women,  and  children, 
and   old  men  back  to  their  place,  and   to  bring  down  only 
\  the  able  men ;  which  order  was  put  into  execution  accordingly. 
\      And  for  the  praying  Indians  belonging  to  Punkapog,  which 
were  by  order  brought  down  to  Dorchester  from   their  Ibrt 
town,  by  Capt.  Brattle  and  his  troops^  the   Court  (after  they 
bad  spoken  with  William  A  baton*  and  others  of  their  principal 
men)  received  such  satisfaction  from  them,  that  they  were  all 
returned  back  to  their  habitations,  except  three  or  four  men 
that  were  suspected.   But  the  Wamesit  men,  about  thirty-three, 
were  brought  down  to  Charlestown,  and  secured  in  the  town- 
bouse  several  days,  until  the  Court  had  leisure  to  examine 
them,  and  afterward  the  most  of  them  were  returned  home 
\    again,  some  persons  suspected  being  garbled  from  the  rest. 

Upon  the  26th  of  October,  new  clamors  and  reports  were 
raised  and  fomented  against  the  Christian  Indians  of  Natick, 
/^  uplon  pretence  that  some  of  them  had  fired  a  house  or  old  bam 
.  at  Dedham,  (a  poor  old  house  not  worth  ten  shillings,  that  stood 
^  alone  far  distant  from  the  dwelling-houses.)  This  house,  in  all 
probability,  was  set  on  fire  a  purpose  by  some  that  were  back 
friends  to  those  poor  Indians ;  thereby  to  take  an  occasion  to 
procure  the  removal  of  all  those  Indians  from  Natick ;  the  con- 
trivers whereof  well  knew  that  the  magistrates  generally  were 
very  slow  to  distrust  those  poor  Christians,  this  artifice  was 
therefore  used  to  provoke  them.  God  (who  knows  all)  will  I 
hope  one  day  awaken  and  convince  the  consciences  of  those 
persons  that  have  been  industriously  active  to  traduce  and  afflict 
those  poor  innocent  Christians,  without  cause ;  for^  as  to  the 
body  of  them,  they  were  always  true  and  faithful  to  the 
Engl'ish  ;  and  I  never  saw  or  heard  any  substantial  evidence  to 

•  A  name  variously  written,  and  very  often  beginning  with  an  N. 
He  was  son  of  Tahattawan,  Sachem  of  Musketaqoid,  since  Concord. 
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the  contrary.  Besides  this  of  burning  the  house,  there  were 
other  false  informations  presented  at  the  same  time  to  the 
General  Court,  to  stir  them  up  to  a  sharp  procedure  against 
those  Indians ;  but  the  authors  of  those  things  being  slain,  I 
shall  omit  to  mention  them. 

This  contrivance  against  the  Natick  Indians  obtained  that 
which  it  was  designed  for,  viz.  the  passing  an  order  in  the  "^ 
General  Court,  forthwith  to  remove  them  from  their  place  unto  I  / 
Deer  Island ;  having  first  obtained  the  consent  of  Mr.  Samuel  iS 
Shrimpton,  of  Boston,  (in  whose  possession  that  Island  was,) 
to  place  them  there  at  present,  with  this  prohibition,  that  they 
should  not  cut  down  any  growing  wood,  nor  do  any  damage  to 
his  sheep  kept  there.  In  pursuance  of  this  order,  Capt. 
Thomas  Prentiss,  (who  was  a  person  civil  and  friendly  to  those 
Indians,)  with  a  party  of  horse,  was  commanded  to  bring  them 
down  speedily  to  a  place  called  the  Pines,*  upon  Charles 
River,  about  two  miles  above  Cambridge,  where  boats  were 
appointed  to  be  in  readiness  to  take  them  on  board,  and  take 
them  to  the  aforesaid  Island.  Captain  Prentiss  accordingly 
went  up  to  Natick,  with  a  few  men  and  five  or  six  carts,  to 
carry  such  things  as  were  of  greatest  necessity ;  and  he  declared 
to  them  the  Court's  pleasure  for  their  removal,  unto  which  r 
they  quietly  and  readily  submitted,  and  came  down  with  him  /^ 
at  an  hour  or  two  warning,  about  two  hundred  souls  of  all  sorts. 
There  was  one  family  of  them,  about  twelve  in  number,  the 
principal  man  named  old  Jethro,t  with  his  sons  and  relations, 
who  secretly  ran  away  in  the  night ;  but  this  man  and  his  rela- 
tions were  not  praying  Indians,  nor  did  they  live  at  Natick,  only 
shice  the  wars,  but  dwelt  at  a  place  near  Sudbury,  Nobscot  hill, 
and  never  submitted  to  the  Christian  profession,  but  separated 
from  them,  being  sons  of  ill  fame,  and  especially  the  old  man, 
who  had  the  repute  to  be  a  powow  ;  those  ran  away  for  fear  at 
this  time,  and  were  with  the  enemy,  but  were  taken  afterwards 
at  Cocheco,  and  hanged  at  Boston.  Good  Mr.  Elliot,  that 
faithful  instructor  and  teacher  of  the  praying  Indians,  met  them 
at  the  place  before  mentioned,  where  they  were  to  be  embarked, 
who  comforted  and  encouraged  and  instructed  and  prayed  with 
them,  and  for  them ;  exhorting  them  to  patience  in  their  suflfer- 

*  Probably  near  the  present  site  of  the  United  States  Arsenal, 
t  Tantamous  was  his  Indian  name.  —  See   Shattuck's  History  qf 
Concord. 

VOL.  II.  60 
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bgSy  and  confirming  ihe  hearts  of  those  disciples  of  Christ ;  and 
exhorting  them  to  continue  in  the  faith,  for  through  many  trib- 
ulations we  must  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  There 
were  some  other  Englishmen  at  the  place  called  the  Pines 
whh  INIr.  Elliot,  wlio  were  much  affected  in  seeing  and  observ- 
ing how  submissively  and  Christianly  and  affectionately  those 
poor  souls  carried  it,  seeking  encouragement,  and  encouraging 
and  exhorting  one  another  with  prayei-s  and  teai-s  at  the  time  of 

""  the  embarkmenl,  being,  as  they  told  some,  in  fear  that  they 
should  never  return  more  to  their  habitations,  but  be  transported 
out  of  the  country  ;  of  this  I  was  informed  by  eye  and  ear  wit- 
nesses of  the  English  nation  that  were  upon  the  place  at  the 
time.  In  the  night,  about  midnight,  the  tide  serving,  being  the 
30th  of  October,  1675,  those  poor  creatures  were  shipped  in 
three  vessels  and  carried  away  to  Deer  Island  above  men- 
tioned, which  was  distant  from  that  place  about  four  leagues, 
where  I  shall  leave  them  at  present. 

Upon  the  same  day  that  the  order  past  to  remove  those 
native  Indians  to  Deer  Island,  the  Wamesit  Indians  before 
mentioned  being  in  prison  at  Charlestown,  thirty-three  men 
were  sent  for  before  the  General  Court  at  Boston,  and  charged 
with  burning  a  stack  of  hay  at  Chelmsford,  belonging  to  James 
Richardson.  The  Indians  were  first  examined  singly  and 
apart,  and  then  more  of  them  together,  but  they  all  vehemently 
denied  the  fact  or  privity  with  any  that  did  it ;  but,  notwith- 
standing, they  were  sorely  taunted  at  with  bitter  words  by  some 
that  accused  them;  but  no  proof  appeared,  and  it  was  afterward 

'  discovered  that  they  were  all  innocent,  and  that  the  enemy  did 
It  as  I  have  before  related  ;  the  bsue  of  this  examination  and 
charge  was,  ths^t  thi'ee  of  the  company,  viz.  one  named  Will 
Hawkins,  a  Narragansett  Indian,  that  used  constantly  to  work 
about  Salem,  and  was  now,  since  the  war,  retired  to  Wamesit, 
and  two  others  that  were  not  praying  Indians,  nor  properly 
belonging  to  Wamesit,  but  retired  thither  since  the  war ;  these 
three  were  condemned  to  be  sold  for  slaves,  and  sent  out  of  the 
country,  and  accordingly  committed  to  prison  in  order  to  their 
disposal  out  of  the  country ;  and  afterward  were  sent  away. 
But  all  the  rest,  being  thirty,  were  ordered  to  return  back  to 
Charlestown  to  continue  under  restraint  still.  A  vote  passed 
in  the  House  of  Deputies,  as  I  heard,  finding  all  the  Wamesitt 
Indians  guilty  of  burning  the  hay ;  but  it  was  not  consented 
unto  by  the  magistrates,  and  so,  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
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Court,  the  Council  ordered  the  taking  out  of  some  of  the  most 
suspicious  Indians  from  the  Wamesits,  who  did  not  properijr 
belong  to  them,  but  were  come  in  to  them  since  the  war;  these 
being  garbled  out  and  secured  in  prison.  The  rest  of  the  Wa- 
mesit  Indians,  being  about  twenty,  were  sent  back  to  their 
wives  and  children  at  VVamesit.  iiut  as  they  passed  home, 
being  under  the  guard  of  Lieutenant  James  Richardson,  and  a 
file  of  soldiers,  they  were  to  march  through  a  village  called 
Wobum,  at  which  time  the  trained  band  of  that  place  were 
exercising.  Lieutenant  Richardson  and  his  Indians,  with  their 
guard,  before  they  drew  near  the  English  soldiers,  made  halt, 
and  he  held  out  his  handkerchief  as  a  flag  of  truce,  whereupon 
the  Captain  and  officers  of  the  band  sent  to  Richardson,  who 
showing  them  his  commission  from  the  Council  to  conduct 
those  Indians  safely  to  their  homes;  whereupon  the  Captain 
and  officers  gave  very  strict  charge  to  all  the  soldiers  not  to 
shoot  a  gun  until  all  the  Indians  were  past  and  clear,  nor  yet  to 
give  any  opprobrious  words.  But  notwithstanding  this  strict 
prohibition,  when  the  Indians  were  passing  by,  a  young  fellow, 
a  soldier  named  Knight,  discharged  his  musket  and  killed  one 
of  the  Indians  stone  dead,  being  very  near  him.  The  person^ 
slain  was  a  stout  young  man,  venr  nearly  allied  to  (he  principal  I 
praying  Indians  of  Natick  and  Wamesit,  whose  grandfather  and  t 
uncle  were  pious  men,  his  father  long  since  slain  in  the  war  \ 
with  the  Magues.  Tbe  murderer  was  presently  apprehended  I 
and  committed  to  prison,  and  not  long  after  tried  for  his  life, 
but  was  acquitted  by  the  jury,  much  contrary  to  the  mind  of  ^ 
the  bench ;  the  jury  alleged  they  wanted  evidence,  and  the 
prisoner  plead  that  his  gun  went  off  by  accident,  indeed  wit- 
nesses were  mealy-mouthed  in  giving  evidence.  The  jury  was 
sent  out  again  and  again  by  the  judges,  who  were  much  unsat- 
isfied with  the  jury's  proceedings ;  but  yet  the  jury  did  not  see 
cause  to  alter  their  mind,  and  so  the  fellow  was  cleared. 

About  the  beginning  of  November,  intelligence  came  from 
Mendon,  by  two  of  the  principal  Christian  Indians  that  escaped, 
viz.  James  Speen  and  Job  Kattenanit,  how  the  enemy  had . 
seized  upou,  and  carried  away  captive,  the  Christian  Indians  ^ 
that  were  at  Hassanamesit,  who  were  gathering,  threshing, 
and  putting  up  in  Indian  barns  (as  the  manner  is)  a  consid- 
erable crop  of  Indian  com  that  grew  in  that  place  and  parts 
adjacent;  these  two  men,  and  some  squaws  and  children, 
being  at*  a  little  distance  from  the  rest,  made  a  shift  to  get  ) 
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/away,  but  could  not  certainly  relate  what  number  of  the  enemy 
/  there  were,  or  whither  they  bad  carried  their  friends.  The 
people  captivated  were  for  the  most  part  unarmed,  about 
cJ5fty.l»?n,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  women  and  ch]ldrpn-»  the 
enemy's  Indians,  as  we  afterwards  particularly  understood,  were 
about  three  hundred,  all  well  armed^  who  declared  to  our 
Christian  Indians,  (among  whom  they  had  some  kindred,)  and 
wanted. them  to  go  with  them  quietly,  then  they  would  spare 
their  lives ;  otherwise  they  would  take  away  all  their  com,  and 
then  they  would  be  famished.  And  further  they  argued  with 
them,  if  we  do  not  kill  you,  and  that  you  go  to  tlie  English 
again,  they  will  either  force  you  all  to  some  Island  as  the 
Natick  Indians  are,  where  you  will  be  in  danger  to  be  starved 
with  cold  and  hunger,  and  most  probably  in  the  end  be  all  sent 
out  of  the  country  for  slaves.  These  kind  of  arguments  used 
by  the  enemy,  and  our  friends'  inability  to  defend  themselves, 
together  with  their  fear  of  hard  measure  from  the  English, 
whereof  some  of  them  had  late  experience ;  for  among  these 
were  the  eleven  Indians  that  were  so  long  imprisoned  at  Boston, 
and  tried  for  their  lives  upon  a  pretended  murder  done  by 
them  at  Lancaster  above  mentioned,  whereof  they  knew 
themselves  innocent,  and  were  acquitted;  but  they  smarted 
80  much,  in  and  about  the  matter,  they  were  in  fear  of  further 
sufferings;  upon  these  considerations,  many  of  them  at  last 
were  inclined,  in  this  strait,  of  two  evils  to  choose  the  least,  as 
it  to  them  appeared,  and  to  acQompany  the  enemy  to  their 
quarters,  under  their  promise  of  good  usage  and  protection ; 
and  perhaps  if  Englishmen,  and  good  Christians  too,  had  been 
in  their  case  and  under  like  temptations^  possibly  they  might 
have  done  as  they  did. 

The  chief  man  among  these  praying  Indians,  who  also 
was  their  ruler,  named  Capt.  Tom,  alias  Wuttasacomponom,* 
a  prudent,  and  I  believe,  a  pious  man,  and  had  given  good 
demonstration  of  it  many  years.  I  had  particular  acquaintance 
with  him,  and  cannot  in  charity  think  otherwise  concerning 
him  in  his  life,  or  at  his  death,  though  possibly  in  this  action 
he  was  tempted  beyond  his  strength  ;  for,  had  he  done  as  he 
ought,  he  should  rather  have  suffered  death,  than  have  gone 

*  He  was  taken  9th  June,  and  after  lying  in  prison  io  Boston  until 
the  22d  following,  was  hanged,  and  another  at  the  same  time.  One 
of  our  anonymous  authors  remarks ; «  They  both  died  (as  is  to  be  hoped) 
penitent,  praying  to  God,  not  like  the  manner  of  the  heathen." 
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among  the  wicked  enemies  of  the  people  of  Crod.  This  man 
yielded  to  the  enemies'  arguments,  and  by  his  example  drew 
most  of  the  rest,  for  which  he  afterwards  suffered  death,  being 
executed  at  Boston,  the  June  after ;  yet  there  were  some  of 
those  Christian  Indians  went  away  with  the  enemy  with  heavy 
hearts  and  weeping  eyes,  particularly  Joseph  Tuckappawill,* 
the  pastor  of  the  church  at  Hassans mesitt,  and  his  aged  father, 
Naoas,  and  some  others,  of  which  I  had  particular  information 
from  some  that  were  eye  and  ear  witnesses  thereof.  This 
providence,  concerning  those  Christian  Indians  being  carried 
thus  away  by  the  enemy,  was  a  very  deep  wound  to  the  work 
of  Gospelizing  the  Indians,  for  this  people  were  considerable 
for  number  as  before  is  hinted.  Being  the  greatest  part  of  f 
three  Indian  villages,  viz.  Hassanamesit,  Magunkog,  and  I 
Chobone-Konhonom.f  It  was  also  a  weakening  to  the  Eng-  - 
lish  in  removing  these  frontier  Indian  plantations  and  forts, 
which  would  have  been  as  walls  under  God  to  us,  as  the 
sequel  proved^  Besides,  many  of  these  poor  Christians  lost 
their  lives  by  war,  sickness,  and  famine;  and  some  were 
executed  that  came  in  to  us :  it  was  a  great  scandal  to  the  " 
Christian   religion  they    professed,    yet  through    God's  favor  / 

some  of  them  were  preserved  alive  and  are  reconciled  again  ^ 
to  the  English,  and  now  live  among  the  rest  of  the  Christian 
Indians,  and  in  especial  those  of  them  that  lamented  and 
mourned  when  they  were  carried  away ;  the  Lord  spared  their 
lives  and  brought  them  back  to  the  enjoyment  of  sanctuary 
mercies. 

Upon  this  intelligence  of  the  enemies'  appearance  about 
Hassanamesit,  two  companies  of  English  soldiers  were  de- 
spatched away  into  these  parts,  one  commanded  by  Captain 
Daniel  Henchman,  the  other  by  Captain  Joseph  Sill.  This 
last  took  with  him  for  guides  five  Natick  Indians.  When  they 
came  to  Hassanamesit,  they  found  signs  of  the  enemy,  but 
could  see  no  considerable  company  of  them.  But  Captain 
Syll,  being  at  Hassanamesit  the  6th  of  November,  hearing  a 
noise  early  in  the  morning,  sent  forth  two  files  of  men,  with 
two  Indians,  viz.  James  Quanapohit,  and  Eliazor  Pegin ;  they 
had  not  gone  far,  but  they  discovered  seven  of  the  enemy 
and  one  of  them  leading  an  Englishman ;  the  enemy  discovering 

*  Hutchinson  (from  Mr.  Eliot)  writes  the  name  of  this  Indian  Tuppuh- 
kooiDdin»    The  Apostle  considered  him  a  sound  and  godly  man. 
f  In  Dudley.    Spelt  in  another  page  Chohonokonomum. 
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our  men  fled,  but  "the  two  ludiaos  James  and  Eltazor  pursued 
them  so  close,  and  firing  u)X)n  the  man  that  led  the  English 
youth,  he  was  forced  to  leave  his  prisoner,  and  they  rescued 
him  and  brought  him  to  their  captain;*  also  James  the  Indian 
recovered  a  musket  from  the  enemy  at  tlie  same  time;  this 
English  youth,  whose  name  was  Cliristopher  Muchin,  was  thus 
delivered  from  the  barbarous  enemy  by  the  courage  and  ac* 
tivity  of  our  Indians.  This  English  so  taken  informed  the 
Captain  that  those  seven  Indians  with  whom  he  was  taken  had 
seized  him  at  Peter  Bent's  mill  in  Marlborough  the  day  before, 
and  had  also  seized  and  scalped  a  youth  of  about  nine  years 
old,  that  was  his  master  Peter  Bent's  son,  and  left  the  lad  at 
the  mill  as  dead.  Another  good  service  that  one  of  those 
Christian  Indians  did  in  this  expedition,  namely  Thomas  Quan- 
napohit,  ^brother  to  James  above  mentioned,)  this  man  had 
the  use  oi  his  left  hand  only,  for  he  lost  the  use  of  bis  other 
band  by  a  gun-shot  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  at  Mount 
Hope,  as  is  before  related.  This  fellow  was  witty  and 
courageous,  as  may  appear  in  the  story  following.  After  the 
former  service  done  at  Hassanemesit,  the  two  English  com- 
panies joined  with  Captain  Daniel  Henchman  and  Captain  Jo- 
seph Syll.  And  after  their  conjunction  they  marched  to  a  place 
called  Packachooge,  about  ten  miles  distant  from  Hassanamesit 
towards  the  northwest,  where  was  great  plenty  of  good  Indian 
com,  and  in  this  place  hoped  to  meet  some  of  the  enemy  : 
coming  to  this  place,  they  saw  signs  of  Indians  that  had  been 
lately  there,  but  it  seems  were  withdrawn  upon  the  approach  of 
the  English.  At  this  place  our  forces  took  up  their  quarters 
one  night,  there  being  two  wigwams  which  was  good  shelter 
for  our  soldiers,  the  weather  being  wet  and  stormy.  The  next 
mom  our  forces  searched  about  the  cornfields  to  find  the 
enemy,  but  could  not  discover  them,  though  in  all  probability 
the  enemy  saw  them  in  all  their  motions  and  concealed 
themselves;  for  this  is  their  ordinary  way,  to  lie  hid  in  thick 
swamps  and  other  secret  places,  and  to  move  as  our  men  do 
scatter  themselves  in  small  parties,  and  lie  close  observing  all 
our  men's  motions.     The  English  in  their  search  found  above 

*  «  When  our  army  marched  to  Wachusett,  and  a  soldier  was  ready 
to  shoot  at  three  Indians,  a  child  with  them  in  the  habit  of  an  Indian 
papoos,  the  child  at  the  very  instant  crying  out  he  was  an  English  hoy, 
the  soldier  forbore  to  shoot,  and  so  the  child  ran  to  the  English  and 
escaped."— JtfiS.  JSTanraiwej  Rev.  T.  Cohbei. 
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one  hundred  btishels  of  Indian  com  newly  gathered,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  corn  standing.  About  ten  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  the  English  captains  and  their  soldiers  marched 
back  to  Hassanainesit ;  being  gone  about  two  miles  on  their  way^ 
Captain  Henchman  missing,  as  he  apprehended,  his  letter-case, 
wherein  his  writings  and  orders  were,  he  sent  back  two  Eng- 
lishmen and  the  Indian  Thomas  on  horseback,  to  see  at  the 
wigwams  where  he  lodged  to  find  his  papers.  These  messengers 
accordingly  going  back,  the  Indian  led  them  away  and  ascend- 
ing up  a  steep  hill,  at  the  top  whereof  stood  the  wigwam ; 
as  soon  as  ever  he  discovered  it,  being  not  above  six  rods 
distance,  he  saw  two  Indian  enemies  standing  at  the  wigwam 
door,  newly  come  out,  and  four  more  sitting  at  the  fire  in  the 
house  ;  at  which  sight  he  bestirred  himself,  and  looking  back 
called  earnestly  (as  if  many  men  were  behind  coming  up  the 
hill)  to  hasten  away  and  encompass  the  enemy ;  one  of  the 
enemy  thereupon  presented  his  gun  at  our  Indian,  but  the 
gun  missing  fire,  (probably  the  moist  rainy  weather  had  put  it 
out  of  case,)  whereupon  the  rest  of  them  that  were  in  the 
wigwam  came  all  out  and  ran  away  as  fast  as  they  could, 
suspecting  that  the  English  forces  were  at  hand ;  and  then 
Thomas  with  his  two  comrades,  having  thus  prudently  scared 
away  the  enemy,  they  thought  it  seasonable  also  to  ride  back 
again  to  their  company  as  fast  as  they  could.  And  indeed 
there  was  good  reason  for  it,  because  Thomas  the  Indian  had 
only  a  pistol,  one  of  the  Englishmen,  who  was  their  chirurgeon, 
a  young  man,  had  no  gun ;  the  third  had  a  gun,  but  the  flint 
was  lost :  so  that  they  were  in  ill  case  to  defend  themselves  or 
offend  the  enemy ;  but  God  preserved  them  by  the  prudence 
and  courage  of  this  Indian,  which  deliverance  one  of  the 
Englishmen  directly  acknowledged  to  me,  attributing  their 
preservation  under  God  to  this  fellow.  So  they  got  safe  to  their 
Captain,  who  in  the  interim  searching  diligently  had  found 
hb  letter-case,  and  staid  for  these  messengers ;  so  that  God 
ordered  this  afiair  to  magnify  his  own  grace  in  delivering 
those  men,  and  to  give  to  the  English  a  demonstration  of  the 
fidelity  and  prudence  of  our  Christian  Indians. 

Notwithstanding  these  signal  services  performed  by  these 
our  Indian  friends,  yet  there  were  some  of  Capt.  Syll's  inferior 
ofScers  and  soldiers,  who  (being  infected  with  the  spirit  of  en- 
mity against  all  Indians)  murmured  greatly  against  these  In- 
dians, their  guides  and  keepers,  in  so  much  that  their  Captain 
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(to  satisfy  them)  sent  home  three  of  the  five,  though,  as  he  told 
me,  he  found  no  fault  with  tbern^  but  did  it  merely  to  quiet  his 
soldiers  that  were  of  malevolent  spirits  against  them ;  he  re- 
tained with  him  James  and  Thomas  Quannapohit  till  his  return. 
After  this,  nothing  was  done  against  the  enemy  by  these  two 
companies;  only  Capt.  Henchman,  after  Syli  and  he  were 
parted,  having  no  Indian  guide  with  him,  sustained  a  great  loss; 
for  his  lieutenant,  one  Philip  Curtis,  of  Roxbury,  a  stout  man, 
was  slain,  and  another  private  soldier  with  him ;  and  the  Cap- 
tain in  great  danger,  in  a  charge  that  Capt.  Henchman  and 
a  small  party  of  his  men  made  in  the  night  upon  some  Indians, 
judged  to  be  about  forty,  that  were  in  a  wigwam  at  Hassaname- 
sit,  which  enterprise  was  a  few  days  after  the  parting  of  their 
forces.  Capt.  Henchman  told  me  he  judged  several  of  the 
enemy  were  slain  in  the  wigwam  by  him  attacked,  but  the 
certainty  is  not  known.  But 't  was  certain  he  lost  two  of  his 
men  as  before  said,  whereof  his  Lieutenant  was  one ;  whose 
heads  the  enemy  c6t  off,  and  placed  upon  a  crotched  pole  at 
the  wigwam  door,  faced  against  each  other,  which  were  seen  a 
few  days  after  by  the  English.* 

About  the  1 3th  of  November,  one  of  our  Christian  Indians, 
(a  trusty  and  faithful  man,)  named  Job  Kattenanit,  who  had 
been  preacher  at  Magunkog,  this  man  having  three  children 
carried  away  by  the  enemy  from  Hassanamesit,  (the  story 
whereof  is  formerly  mentioned,)  himself  at  that  time  escaping 
to  the  English  at  Mendon ;  he  applied  himself  to  Major  Gook- 
in,  desiring  of  him  a  pass  to  go  into  the  woods  to  seek  for  his 
children,  and  endeavour  to  get  them  out  of  the  enemies'  hand ; 
alleging  that  his  affections  were  so  great  to  his  children,  (their 
mother  being  dead,)  and  he  in  a  widowed  estate,  was  willing 
to  venture  his  life  among  the  enemy,  in  order  to  the  recovery 
of  his  children  (and  possibly,  said  he,  if  God  spare  my  life,  I 
may  bring  you  some  intelligence  of  the  residence  and  state  of 
the  enemy,  which  may  be  very  useful  to  the  English).  These' 
arguments  prevailed  with  the  Major  (who  had  also  special 
order  from  the  Council  to  endeavour  to  gain  intelligence  of  the 
enemy)  to  grant  a  pass  or  certificate  to  the  said  Job,  in  the 
words  following.  "  These  may  certify  that  the  bearer  hereof. 
Job,  of  Magunkog,  is  a  trusty  Indian,  and  therefore,  if  any 
Englishman  meet  him,  it  is  desired  they  will  not  misuse  him, 

•     •  See  Hubbard's  MtrraUver^A^ 
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but  secure  him,  and  convey  him  to  the  Grovernor  or  myself, 
and  they  shall  be  satisfied  for  their  pains. 

"  Dated  the  13th  day  of  the  9th  month,  1675. 

(Signed)     "  Daniel  Gookin,  Sen." 

The  design  of  this  certificate  was  innocent,  and  more  re* 
spected  the  Indian's  safe  conduct  at  his  return,  than  to  secure 
him  at  his  forth  going.     But  it  met  with  hard  construction,  and 
the  person  that  had  it,  with  much  sufferings ;  and,  consequently, 
the  projection  to  gain  intelligence  of  the  state  of  the  enemy 
was  frustrated,  which  was  a  matter  the  English  greatly  needed 
at  this  time,  being  inland  with  a  great  expedition  .against  the 
enemy.     The  providence  of  God  so  ordered  this  matter,  that 
this  Job,  at  bis  going  forth,  met  with  some  of  Capt.  Hench- 
man's scouts,  not  far  from  Hassanamesit,  whom  the  Indian  saw 
before  they  discovered  him,  and  he  could  easily  have  concealed 
himself,  (as  he  told  me,)  but  he,  not  fearing  to  speak  with  the 
English,  from  whom  he  was  sent  with  a  pass,  stood  in  open 
view ;  and  when  the  English  saw  him,  they  rode  up  to  him,  and 
some  of  them  said,  *'  Let  us  kill  him  " ;  but  others  said,  '*  He  is 
a  lone  man,  let  us  not  kill  him,  but  carry  bim  to  our  captain  to  be 
examined."  This  latter  counsel  prevailed  ;  and  then  they  seized 
him,  and  disarmed  him,  and  took  away  his  clothes,  so  that  his 
gun  and  some  clothes  were  then  plundered,  and  he  never  had 
them  again  to  this  day.     So  they  carried  him  to  Capt.  Hench- 
man, who  examined  him,  for  the  Indian  spoke  good  English ; 
the  Indian  told  him  all  the  truth  of  matters,  and  showed  him 
his  c^ificate ;  but  the  Captain,  being  ignorant  of  the  design, 
sent  both  him  and  his  pass  to  the  Governor,  at  Boston,  who 
more  to  satisfy  the  clamors  of  the  people  than  for  any  offence 
committed  by  this  man,  he  was  committed  to  the  common  jail, 
and  there  remained  under  very  great  sufferings  for  three  weeks^ 
time ;  for  there  were  many  Indians  there,  in  a  small  prison^ 
which  was  very  noisome.     After  three  weeks'  time,  when  the 
clamor  was  over,  he  was  discharged  from  prison,  and  sent  to   I 
Deer  Island,  unto  the  rest  of  his  sufiering  countrymen.     He  '^^ 
had  committed  no  ofience  (that  ever  I  heard 
prisoned  merely^ntill  the  nUmors  of  the  p< 
much  against  tnispoor  fellow,  and  fain  would 
to  death,  (though  they  knew  not  wherefore.^ 
murings  were  not  only  against  the  Indian,  bui 
Major  Gookin,  who   granted   him   the   cen 
sparing  to  say,  that  he  was  sent  forth  to  give 
enemy,  and  such  like  false  and  reproachfk 
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their  iiriends,  that  had  many  ways  approved  their  fidelity  to  the 
country.  But  this  was  an  hour  of  temptation  and  murmuring, 
as  sometime  God's  own  people  are  inclinable  unto,  as  at  Mas- 
sah  and  Meribah.  Thus  it  pleased  God  to  exercise  this  poor 
Job,  yet  reserved  him  for  greater  service  afterward,  as  in  the 
sequel  will  appear. 

The  15th  of  November,  there  befell  another  great  trial  to  the 
poor  praying  Indians  at  Wamesit;  they  lived  very  near  to  Lieu- 
tenant Thomas  Henchman,  about  two  miles  from  Chelmsford, 
and  were  under  the  guard  and  care  of  Lieutenant  Richardson, 
appointed  thereunto  by  the  Council.  The  antecedents  to  this 
affliction  of  the  Indians  was  this.  A  barn  belonging  to  Rich- 
ardson, being  full  of  hay  and  com,  was  set  on  fire  and  con- 
sumed. This  was  done  bv  some  skulking  ro^es  of  the  enemy^ 
that  formerly  lived  a&out  Groton,  as  we  alterward  understood  ; 
,  /  but  the  English  at  Chelmsford  imputed  the  fact  to  the  Wamesitt 
Indians,  as  they  had  formerly  done  by  the  same  man'sHbay, 
^  and  thereby  l)rought  much  trouble  upon  these  poor  Chrbtians* 

.  c.  Upon  this  occasion,  about  fourteen  armed  men  from  Chelmsford, 
pretending  to  scout  and  look  out  for  the  enemy,  but  as  I  was 
mformed,  it  was  moved  among  them  and  concluded,  that  they 
would  go  to  the  wigwams  of  the  Wamesit  Indians,  their  neigh- 
bours, and  kill  them  all ;  in  pursuance  whereof  they  came  to  the 
wigwams,  and  called  to  the  poor  Indians  to  come  out  of  doors, 
which  most  of  them  readily  did,  both  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, not  in  the  least  suspecting  the  English  would  hurt  them. 
But  two  of  the  English  being  loaded  with  pistol-shot,  being  not 
far  off,  fired  upon  them  and  wounded  five  women  and  children, 
'»  and  slew  outright  a  lad  of  about  twelve  years  old,  which  child's 

mother  was  also  one  of  the  wounded  ;  she  was  a  widow,  her 
name  Sarah,  a  woman  of  good  report  for  religion.  She  was 
daughter  to  a  Sagamor,  named  Sagamor  John,  who  was  a  great 
friend  to  the  English,  who  lived  and  died  at  the  same  place. 
Her  two  husbands,  both  deceased,  were  principal  Sagamores, 
the  one  named  John  Tohatooner,  and  the  other  Oonamog,  both 
pious  men,  and  rulers  of  the  praying  Indians,  one  at  Marlbo- 
rough, the  other  at  Nashobah ;  her  last  husband  died  before  the 
war,  the  first  long  before.  This  youth  slain  was  only  son  to 
the  first  husband ;  his  grandfather,  old  Tahattawarre,*  was  a 
Sachem,  and  a  pious  man.  God  was  pleased  to  restrain  the 
other  twelve  Englishmen,  that  they  did  not  fire  their  guns  upon 

*  This  was  the  distinguished  Sachem  of  Concord.  His  name  is 
sometimes  spelled  Atlawanj  AUoAoance^  Tahattance.  This  family  were 
among  the  most  distinguished  Christian  Indians.  —  See  Shattuck's  Hist. 
of  Concord. 
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the  poor  Indians ;  that  which  was  done  was  too  much,  gad  was 
an  action  very  much  decried  by  all  wise  and  prudent  men, 
especially  6y  the  magistracy  snH  miqjqfrjr  As  soon  as  tbis 
iflielUgence  came  lo  Authority,  warrants  were  sent  forth  to  ap- 
prehend the  murderers ;  their  names  were  Lorgin  and  Robins ; 
they  were  seized  and  committed  to  prison,  and  afterward  tried 
for  their  lives,  but  were  cleared  by  the  jury,  to  the  great  grief 
and  trouble  generally  of  magistracy  and  ministry  and  other 
wise  and  godly  men.  The  jury  pretended  want  of  clear  evi- 
dence ;  but  some  feared  it  was  rather  a  mist  of  temptation  and 
prejudice  against  these  poor  Indians  that  darkened  their  way. 
This  cruel  murder  and  fight  occasioned  most  of  those  poor 
Christian  Indians  to  fly  away  from  their  wigwams  not  long 
after,  but  carried  little  or  nothing  with  them ;  but  for  fear,  rather  v 
exposed  themselves  and  families  to  the  hardships  and  sufferings 
of  hunger  and  cold,  than  to  be  under  the  harsh  dealings  of  cruel 
men.  But  as  soon  as  the  Council  were  informed  that  the  In- 
dians were  fled,  they  sent  out  orders  to  Lieutenant  Henchman 
to  send  after  them,  and  endeavour  to  persuade  them  to  return ; 
but  their  fears  so  prevailed  that  they  refused  to  return,  but  sent 
back  a  letter  directed 

"  To  Mr.  Thomas  Henchman,  of  Chelmsford. 
^^  I,  Numphow,  and  John  a  Line,  we  send  the  messenger  to 
"you  again  (JVecopont)  with  this  answer, j^  cannot  come 
*'  home  agam,  we  go  towards  the  French,  we  go  where  Wan- 
"  nalansit  is ;  the  reason  is,  we  went  awav  from  our  hpme,  we 
"  had  help  from  the  Council,  but  that  dia  not  do  us  good,  but 
"  we  had  wrong  by  the  English.  2dly,  The  reason  is  we  went 
"  away  from  the  English,  for  when  there  was  any  harm  done  in 
"  Chelmsford,  they  laid  it  to  us  and  said  we  did  it,  but  we  know 
"  ourselves  we  never  did  harm  to  the  English,  but  we  go.  away 
"  peaceably  and  quietly,  ddly.  As  for  the  Island,  we  say  there 
"is  no  safety  for  us,  because  many  English  be  not  ^good,  ^d. 
"may  be  they  come  to  us  and  kill  us,  as  in  the  other  case./ 
"  We  are  not  sorry  for  what  we  leave  behind,  but  we  aref  sorry 
"  tlie  English  have  driven  us  irom  our  praying  to  God  and  from 
"  pur  teacher.  We  did  begin  to  understand  a  little  of  praying 
"to  God.  We  thank  humbly  the  Council.  We  remember 
"  our  love  to  Mr.  Henchman  and  James  Richardson. 

"  The  mark  of  £  John  Ltne,  >  ^v  .   «„,^^  ^ 
"  The  mark  of  7^  Numphow,*  \  ^^""'^  ^"'^'^' 

*  Numphow  was  a  very  considerable  man  amon^  the  Wamealta. 
Two  of  his  sons  joined  the  enemy,  who,  on  submitting  again  to  the 
English,  barely  escaped  with  their  lives.  —  See  Book  of  (he  huHant, 
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This  is  9  true  copy  of  their  letter,  word  for  word,  wherein 
may  be  seen,  that  they  had  reason  as  well  as  fear,  that  put  them 
upon  that  motion.  This  letter  was  brought  back  by  the  mes- 
senger sent  after  them,  an  Indian,  named  Wepocositt,  that  was 
servant  to  William  Fletcher,  of  Chelmsford,  whom  Lieutenant 
Henchman  procured  to  go  after  them.  About  twenty-three 
days  after  this,  the  greatest  part  of  the  Wamesit  Indians  (being 
put  to  great  struts  for  want  of  food)  returned  back  to  their 
wigwams,  whereof  Lieutenant  Henchman  forthwith  mformed 
the  Council  at  Boston  ;  and  they  gave  him  order  to  encourage 
and  cherish  them,  and  also  appointed  a  committee,  viz.  Major 
Gookin,  Major  Willard,  and  Mr.  John  Elliot,  to  ride  up  to 
Chelmsford  to  encourage  and  settle  them,  and  to  persuade  the 
English  at  Chelmsford  to  be. more  friendly  to  them,  also  to  take 
care  for  necessary  provision  for  them ;  moreover,  the  same  com- 
mittee were  appointed  to  visit  the  Nashobah  Christian  Indians 
that  now  lived  at  Concord,  and  to  endeavour  to  quiet  and  com- 
pose the  minds  of  the  English  there,  touching  those  Indians. 

In  pursuance  whereof,  the  said  committee,  (in  a  cold  and 
very  sharp  season,^  upon  Dec.  13th,  went  up  to  those  places 
to  put  the  Council  s  order  in  execution,  which  was  done  ac- 
cordingly, and  matters  were  so  well  settled,  (as  diey  conceived,) 
that  those  poor  Indians  were  in  hopes  to  live  quietly.     The  said 
committee  abo  sent  forth  some  of  the  Indians  to  fetch  back 
eighteen  of  the  Wamesit  Indians  that  were  left  behind,  being 
.     afraid  to  return  with  the  rest,  but  staid  about  Pennagog  ;  among 
/     whom  was  that  poor  widow  who  was  wounded  and  her  son 
slain  by  the  Chelmsford  men,  before  mentioned ;  those  came  to 
A      the   rest  a  few  days  after.     The  committee  also  appointed 
^  -   Englishmen  to  be  as  guardians  to  those  Indians  by  night  and 
day,  to  prevent  any  inconvenience  either  to  the  English  or  In- 
dians ;  and  for  the  Christian  Indians  that  were  at  Concord,  the 
committee  placed  them  under  the  inspection  and  government 
of  Mr.  John  Hoare  ;*  the  said  Indians  having  pitched  their  wig- 
wams in  his  ground,  near  his  house,  this  man  was  very  loving 
to  them,  and  very  diligent  and  careful  to  promote  their  good, 
and  to  secure  the  English  from  any  fear  or  damage  by  them. 
But  notwithstanding  the  care  of  the  Council,  and  the  travel  of 

*  This  gentleman  was  one  of  those  whom  prejudice  did  not  blind. 
He  was  of  Concord,  and  died  2  April,  1701.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
parchasers  of  that  town.  He  removed  ftam  Scitnate  to  Conconl  in 
1659  or  1660.  —  Deane's  Hiatary  qfScUuaU,  p.  285. 
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this  committee  for  the  settling  this  affiiir,  yet  new  troubles 
arose  not  long  after  this,  through  the  inordinate  fears  and 
corruptions  of  men ;  which  in  the  sequel  may  be  further  de- 
clared. One  thing  more  I  shall  here  add,  which  was  told  me 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Clark,  preacher  at  Chelmsford,  concerning 
those  Wamesit  Indians ;  he,  speaking  with  the  teacher  of  those 
Indians,  named  Sym(Mi  Beckom,*  had  this  account  from  him. 
At  their  return,  being  questioned  by  Mr.  Clark  what  they  did 
in  their  absence,  said  Symon,  '^  We  kept  three  Sabbaths  in  the 
woods ;  the  first  Sabbath,"  said  he,  ^'  I  read  and  taught  the  people 
out  of  Psalm  35,  the  second  Sabbath  from  Psalm  46,  the  third 
Sabbath  out  of  Psalm  118,"  which  Scriptures,  being  considered, 
were  very  suitable  to  encourage  and  support  them  in  their  sad 
condition ;  this  shows,  that  those  poor  people  have  some  little 
knowledge  of,  and  affection  to  the  word  of  God,  and  have  some 
little  ability  (through  grace)  to  apply  such  meet  portions 
thereof,  as  are  pertinent  to  their  necessities* 

1675.     About  the  latter  end  of  Dec,  I  had  (among  others) 
sometimes  opportunity  to  accompany  Mr.  Elliot  to  visit  and 
comfort  the  poor  Christian  Indians  confined  to  Deer  Island,^ 
who  were  (a  little  before)  increased  to  be  about  five  hundred  ,  c 
souls,  by  addition  of  the  Punkapog  Indians,  sent  thither  upon  > 
as  little  cause  as  the  Naticks  were.     Tlte  enmity,  jealousy, 
and  clamors  of  some  people  against  them  put  the  magistracy 
upon  a  kind  of  necessity  to  send  them  all  to  the  Island ;  and  j^.  .  j 

although  it  was  a  great  suffering  to  the  Indians  to  live  there,  ^%/*  b 

yet  God  brought  forth  this  good  by  it ;  first,  their  preservation  ^^  A^^^O^ 
from  the  fury  of  the  people,  secondly,  the  humbling  and  better-  ©>  " 
ing  the  Indians  by  this  sore  affliction.     I  observed  in  all  my     ^ 
visits  to  them,  that  they  carried  themselves  patiently,  humbly, 
and   piously,   without  murmuring  or  complaining  against  the 
English  for  their. sufferings*,  (which  were  not  few^)  £)r~they 
lived  chiefly  upon  clams  and  shell-fish,  that  they  digged  out  of 
the  sand,  at  low  water ;  the  Island  was  bleak  and  cold^  their 
wigwams  poor  and  mean,  their  clothes  few  and  thin ;  some  little 
corn  they  had  of  their  own^  which  the  Council  ordered  to  be 
fetched  from  their  plantations,  and  conveyed  to  them  by  little 

*  Sometimes  written  BUohna.    He  had  been  with  the  enemy,  and 
was  pardoned.    In  1685  he  was  among  the  Pennakooks,  and  was  one  of 

Se  fifteen  who  petitioned  governor  Cranfield  for  protection  against  the 
ohawka.    His  name  is  written  to  that  letter  Simon  Detogkom,    This 
letter,  with  three  others,  is  appended  to  Belknap's  New  Hampshire, 
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and  little ;  also  a  boat  and  roan  was  appointed  to  look  after 
them.  I  may  say  in  the  words  of  truth  (according  to  my 
apprehension),  there  appeared  among  them  much  practical 
Christianity  in  this  time  of  their  trials. 

After  the  fight,  which  was  between  the  English  and  the  In- 
dians at  Nanraganset,.the  11th*  day  of  December,  1675,  the 
Council  of  Massachusetts  were  very  desirous  to  use  means  to 
gain  intelligence  of  the  state  of  the  enemy ;  and,  in  pursu- 
ance thereof,  passed  an  order  empowering  Major  Gookin  to  use 
his  best  endeavour  to  procure  two  meet  persons  of  the  praying 
Indians,  from  Deer  Island,  to  undertake  that  service,  and  to 
promise  them  a  reward  for  their  encouragement.  AcccHrdingly, 
upon  the  28th  of  December,  he  went  down  to  Deer  Island, 
and  advising  with  two  or  three  of  the  principal  men,  they 
approved  the  design  and  of  the  persons  he  had  pitched  upon 
for  that  employ,  if  they  could  be  procured,  namely.  Job  Kat- 
tenanit  and  James  Quannapohit  (of  whom  I  have  formerly 
spoken).  These,  being  spoken  to  by  the  Major  about  this  mat- 
ter, answered,  that  they  were  very  sensible  of  the  great  hazard 
and  danger  in  this  undertaking  ;  yet  their  love  to  the  English, 
and  that  they  might  give  more  demonstrations  of  their  fidelity, 
they  being  also  encouraged  by  their  chief  men,  they  said,  by 
God's  assistance,  they  would  willingly  adventure  their  lives  in 
this  service.  They  nad  no  more  but  five  pounds  apiece  prom- 
ised for  their  encouragement.  The  same  day,  the  Major 
brought  them  up  with  him,  and  conveyed  them  privately,  in 
the  night,  to  his  house  at  Cambridge,  and  there  kept  them  in 
secret  until  all  things  were  fitted  for  their  journey,  and  instruc- 
tion and  orders  given  them.  And  then,  upon  the  30th  of 
December,  before  day,  they  were  sent  away,  being  conducted 
by  an  Englishman  unto  the  falls  of  Charles  River,  and  so  they 
passed  on  their  journey  undiscovered.  These  two  spies  ac- 
quitted themselves  in  this  service  prudently,  and  raithfuUy 
brought  the  intelligence  which  might  have  conduced  much  to 
the  advantage  of  the  English  had  their  advice  been  wisely 
improved.     They  first  fell  among  the  enemy's  quarters  about 


*  There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  now  among  historiaiis,  nor  was 
there  among  those  who  wrote  at  the  time,  concerning  the  date  of  the 
memorable  Swamp  Fi^ht  Not  writing  until  the  next  year,  Mr.  Gookin 
probably  set  it  down  m>m  recollection,  and  thus  made  an  error  of  eight 
days. 
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Menumesse,*  where  the  Nipmuck,  Quabage,  and  Wesakam  f 
Indians  %  kept  their  rendez  vous,  among  whom  were  most  of  the 
praying  Indians  that  were  captivated  from  Hassanamesit,  as 
was  formerly  declared.  These  spies  were  instructed  to  tell  a  1 
fair,  yet  true  story  to  the  enemy ;  that  they  were  some  of  the 
poor  Natick  Indians,  confined  to  Deer  Island,  where  they  had  1 
lived  all  this  winter  under  great  sufferings ;  and  now  these  being  \ 
gotten  off,  they  were  willing  to  come  among  their  countrymen 
and  find  out  their  friends  that  had  lived  at  Hassanamesit,  and 
to  understand  the  numbers,  strength,  unity,  and  estate  of  their 
countrymen,  that  were  in  hostility  with  the  English,  that  so 
they  might  be  the  better  able  to  advise  their  friends  at  Deer 
Island  and  elsewhere,  what  course  to  steer,  for  the  future  ;  and 
that  one  of  them  (namely,  Job)  had  all  his  children  among 
them,  and  other  kindred,  which  induced  him  to  run  this  ad- 
venture. These,  and  such  like  fair  pretences,  took  off  much 
suspicion,  and  gave  them  opportunity  to  inform  themselves 
particularly  of  all  the  affiurs  and  designs  of  the  enemy. 

1675.  Upon  the  24th  day  of  January,  James  Quannapohit 
^ne  of  the  spies)  returned,  and  was  conducted  to  Major 
Gookin's  house,  from  the  falls  of  Charles  River,  by  one  Isaac 
Williams,  an  Englishman,  that  lived  near  that  place.  This  man 
was  friendly  to  the  Christian  Indians,  and  had  courteously  enter- 
tained, lodged,  and  refreshed  this  our  spy  the  night  before ;  for 
he  was  very  weary,  faint,  and  spent  in  travelling  near  eighty 
miles.  The  snow  being  deep  in  the  woods,  he  was  necessita- 
ted to  go  upon  rackets  or  snow-shoes,  upon  the  top  of  the 
snow,  which  is  very  tiresome  travelling.  His  examination  and  V 
intelligence  being  written  by  Major  Gookin,  he  went  down  | 
with  him  to  the  Governor  and  Council  the  next  day.  The 
particulars  of  his  examination  are  too  long  here  to  be  mention- 
ed, II  and  not  so  pertinent  to  our  design,  though  most  things  he 
related  proved  true,  which  argued  for  his  fidelity.  The  main 
matters  were,  that  the  enemy  quartered  in  several  places  this 
winter.     Philip  and  his  soldiers  not  far  fix)m  Fort  Albany.     The  ^ 

*  The  name  of  this  place  is  variously  written.    Mrs.  Rowlandson 
has  it   Wenimesaet,    It  was  in  New  Braintree.    In  the   Coll.  Mass, 
Hist  i^Soc.  it  is  spelt  Menemess^. 
f  This  name,  according  to  Roger  Williams,  signifies  sea, 
I  A  small  tribe  on  the  borders  of  Weshakom  Pond,  in  Sterling. 
Jl  This  valuable  document  is  printed  in  1  CoU,  Mass.  Hist  Sac, 
VI.  205  et  seq. 
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,  Nipmuck  and  divers  others,  about  Menumesse.      That  they 
)  intended  a  general  rendezvous  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and 
I  then  they  would  prosecute  the  war  vigorously  against  the  Eng- 
'  lish,   burn  and  destroy  the  towns.     They  heard  of  the  fight 
between  the  English  and  the  Narrag^setts,  and  rejoiced  much 
I  at  that  breach,  hoping  now  to  be  strong  enough  to  deal  with 
i  the  English,  when  the  Narraganselts  and  they  were  joined. 
That  there  were  naessengers  sent  (while  our  spies  were  there) 
from  the  Narragansetts  to  the  Nipmucks,  that  quartered  about 
Menumesse,  declaring  their  desire  to  join  with  them  and  Philip. 
That  the  enemy  gloried  much  in  their  number  and  strength, 
and  that  all  this  war  their  loss  of  men  was  inconsiderable.  They 
seemed  to  be  very  hfgh  and  resolute,  and  expect  to  carry  all 
before  them.     He  said,  they  lived  this  winter  upon  venison 
chiefly,  and  upon  some  com  they  had  got  together  before  win- 
ter from  several  deserted  plantations.     The  enemy  boasted  of 
their  expectation  to  be  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition  and 
men  from  the  French,  by  the  hunting  Indians. 
//    He  declared  the  enemy  purposed,  within  three  weeks,  to 
/ylall  upon  Lancaster,  and  cut  off  the  bridge  in  the  first  place,  to 
/^obstruct  any  assistance  (which  thing  the  enemy  exactly  fulfilled, 
as  to  time  and  mode  of  their  proceeding,  as  this  roan  declared). 
Also,  successively  to  burn  and  destroy  the  other  frontier  town, 
which  they  did  accordingly.   The  reason  why  this  spy  returned 
so  soon,  and  left  his  comrade,  was  this ;  because  Mautampe,* 
a  chief  sachem  among  the  Quabage  Indians,  declared  to  James, 
that  he  should  accompany  him  to  visit  Philip,  and  to  acquaint 
and  inform  him  of  affairs  at  Boston,  and  of  the  breach  between 
the  English  and  Narra^jraosetts.     James,  being  a  witty  fellow, 
seemed  to  consent  to  Mautampe's  desire,  but  withal  insinuated 
this  excuse  ;  saith  he,  ^^  Philip  knows  me,  and  that  I  fought 
against  him  last  summer  on  the  English   part  at  Mount  Hope, 
and  he  will  not  believe  me,  that  I  am  really  turned  to  his  side, 
unless  I  do  some  notable  exploit  first,  and  kill  some  English- 
men and  carry  their  heads  to  him.     Let  me,  therefore,  have 
some  opportunity  and  time  to  do  some  signal  service,  before  I 
go  to  Philip."    This  excuse  seemed  to  satisfy  Mautampe.    But 
James,  doubting   that   he   would  take  him  with  him  in  the 
journey,   (he  being  intended   to   take   this  journey   within  a 


*  This  sachem  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  and  was  hanged* 
See  Book  of  the  Indians^  ilL  80. 
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few  days  after),  and  James  could  not  prevent  it,  if  the  sachem 
should  change  his  mind  and  command  him  to  accompany  him; 
therefore  James  resolved  to  endeavour  an  escape  before  the 
sachem  took  his  journey,  especially  being  informed  secretly  by 
Joseph  Tuhapawillin,  the  minister  of  Hassenasit  (there  with 
the  enemy  against  his  mind),  that  Philip  had  given  strict  order 
to  all  his  soldiers  to  surprise,  as  they  could,  certain  of  the 
praying  Indians,  of  their  most  valiant  men,  whereof  this  James 
was  one ;  and  that  they  should  bring  them  unto  him  alive,  that  < 
he  might  put  them  to  some  tormenting  and  cruel  death ;  which 
hitherto  had  been  prevented  by  the  care  and  kindness  of  a 
great  captain  among  thepi,  named  John,  with  one  eye,  belong- 
ing to  Nashaway,  who  had  civilly  treated  and  protected  James, 
and  entertained  him  at  his  wigwam  all  the  time  of  his  being 
there.  The  cause  of  this  his  special  love  to  James  was 
because  he  had  been  a  fellow-soldier  with  him  in  the  Manhake 
war,  and  about  ten  years  past.  James  acquainted  his  comrade 
Job  with  his  purpose  to  escape  home,  desiring  his  company 
with  him.  Job  concealed  his  purpose,  and  secretly  contrived  with 
him  for  his  escape ;  "  But,"  said  he,  "  I  am  not  yet  in  a  posture 
fit  to  go,  for  1  cannot  carry  my  children  with  me,  and  I  have 
not  yet  considered  of  a  way  to  bring  them  off;  moreover,"  said 
he,  ^'  I  am  willing  to  venture  a  little  longer,  and  go  down  with 
the  Indians  that  are  to  meet  with  the  Narragansetts ;  and,  if  I 
live,  I  may  get  more  intelligence.  And,"  said  he,  "  if  God  spare 
my  life,  1  intend  to  come  away  about  three  weeks  hence."  But 
James  earnestly  persuaded  him  to  go  with  him  now ;  "  for,"  said 
he,  *'  after  I  am  gone,  I  fear  the  enemy  will  suspect  us  to  be 
spies,  and  then  kill  you."  But  Job  was  resolved  to  stay  and 
venture  a  little  longer,  in  order  to  his  children's  release,  and  to 
contrive  a  way  for  the  escape  of  some  other  Christian  Indians 
that  were  among  the  enemy,  that  longed  for  deliverance.  So 
James  came  away,  and  got  safe  home  as  is  above  declared  ;* 
but  Job  staid  behind,  and  returned  not  until  the  9th  of  Febru- 
ary ;  and  then,  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  night,  came  to  Major 
Gookin's  house  at  Cambridge,  conducted  thither  by  one  Joseph 
Miller,  that  lived  near  the  falls  of  Charles  River.  He  brought 
tidings,  that  before  he  came  from  the  enemy  at  Menemesse,  a 

*  <<Job  and  he  pretended  to  go  out  a  hunting,  killed  three  deer 
quickly,  and,  perceiving  they  were  dodged  by  some  other  Indians,  went 
over  a  pond  and  lay  in  a  swamp  till  Defore  day ;  and,  when  they  had 
prayed  together,  he  run  away."  —  Cotton  MS& 
VOL.  II.  62 
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party  of  the  Indians,  about  four  hundred,  were  marched  forth 
to  attack  and  burn  Lancaster ;  and,  on  the  morrow,  which  was 
Febniary  10th,  they  would  attempt  it.  This  time  exactly 
suited  with  James  his  information  before  hinted,  which  was 
not  then  credited  as  it  should  have  been ;  and,  consequently,  not 
so  good  means  used  to  prevent  it,  or  at  least  to  have  lain  in 
ambushments  for  the  enemy.  As  soon  as  Major  Gookin  un- 
derstood this  tidings  by  Job,  he  rose  out  of  his  bed,  and,  advis- 
ing with  Mr.  Danforth,  one  of  the  Council,  that  lived  near 
him,  they  despatched  away  post,  in  the  night,  to  Marlborough, 
Concord,  and  Lancaster,  ordering  forces  to  surround  Lancaster 
with  all  speed.  The  posts  were  at  Marlborough  by  break  of 
day,  and  Captain  Wads  worth,*  with  about  forty  soldiers,  march- 
ed away,  as  speedily  as  he  could  possibly,  to  Lancaster  (which 
was  ten  miles  distant).  But,  before  he  got  there,  the  enemy 
had  set  fire  on  the  bridge ;  but  Captain  Wadsworth  got  over, 
and  beat  off  the  enemy,  recovered  a  garrison-house  that  stood 
•near  another  bridge,  belonging  to  Cyprian  Stevens,  and  so, 
through  God's  favor,  prevented  the  enemy  from  cutting  off  the 
garrison ;  God  strangely  preserving  that  handful  with  Captain 
Wadsworth,  for  the  enemy  were  numerous,  about  four  hundred, 
and  lay  in  ambush ment  for  him  on  the  common  road.  But  his 
guides  conducted  him  a  private  way ;  and  so  they  got  safe  to 
Cyprian  Stevens  his  garrison  as  abovementioned.  But  the 
enemy  had  taken  and  burnt  another  garrison-house  very  near 
the  other,  only  a  bridge  and  a  little  ground  parting  them.  This 
house  burnt  v^as  the  minister's  house,  named  Mr.  Rolandson, 
wherein  were  slain  and  taken  captive  about  forty  persons,  the 
minister's  wife  and  children  amongst  them.  But  I  must  re- 
collect myself;  it  being  not  my  design  to  write  of  the  doings 
and  sufferings  of  the  English  in  this  tract,  but  of  the  Indians, 
our  friends.  Besides  this  seasonable  information  concerning 
Lancaster,  by  Job,  he  also  informed  of  the  conjunction  of  the 
Narragansett  Indians  with  the  other  enemies,  and  of  their  fur- 
ther purposes  shortly  to  attack  Medfield,  Groton,  and  Marlbor- 
ough, and  other  places.  Sundry  other  material  things  Job 
I  informed  us  of,  touching  the  Narragansetts  and  their  designs. 
Moreover,  he  and  others  (our  friends  among  the  Indians)  had 

•  Captain  Samuel  Wadsworth,  of  MiltoD,  who,  in  April  following, 
f^  in  Sudbury  fight,  with  about  fifty  of  his  men.  —  Holmes's  Annals  of 
AxMricay  I.  380.  The  particulars  of  that  affair  are  touched  upon  by  our 
autiior,  as  will  be  seen  further  on. 
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contrived  a  way  and  appointed  a  time  for  the  escape  of  hi^. 
children  and  aome  honest  Indians  with  them  ;  and  agreed  upon 
a  place  and  time  to  meet  them  in  the  woods,  that  he  might . 
conduct  them   safe^To   the  English ;  and,  in  special,  Joseph 
TuckappawilRn^  pastor  of  the    churcTi   (late   at  Hassanesit),  I 
and  his  aged  father,  Naoas,  the  deacon  of  the  church,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  which  were  of  that  number.     And 
for  this  purpose.  Job  made  a  petition  to  the  Council  to  have 
liberty  and  opportunity  to  go  at  the  time  appointed  to  fetch 
them    in,    and   it    was   granted    him.      But    notwithstanding 
there  were  vicissitudes  of  intervening  providence,  that  befell 
those  poor  Indians  and  Job  also,  before  it  was  effected ;  as  in       n 
that  which   follows  will  appear.     After  the  coming  back  of     ]  ) 
those  two  spies,  they  were  sent  again  to  Deer  Island.     And    y  / 
although  they  had  run  such  hazards,  and  done  so  good  service 
(in   the  judgment  of  the  authority  of  the  country  and  other 
wise  and  prudent  men),  yet  the  vulgar  spared  not  to  load  them 
with  reproaches,  and  to  impute  the  burning  of  Mendon  (a  de-  >^*^  "^j 
serted  village)  unto  them,  and  to  say  that  all  they  informed  Jj  i 
were  lies,  and  that  they  held  correspondence  with  the  enemy,       ^ 
or  else  they  had  not  come  back  safe ;  and  divers  other  things 
were  muttered,  both  against  the  *  spies  and  authority  that  sent 
them,  tending  to  calumniate  the  poor  men  that  had  undertaken 
and  effected  this  great  affair,  which  none  else   (but  they)  were 
willing  to  engage  in ;  which  declares  the  rude  temper  ot  those 
times. 

'  About  the  5th  of  February,  a  petition  from  the  Wamesit 
Indians  (living  near  Chelmsford)  was  presented  to  the  Council 
by  the  hands  of  Jerathmel  Bowers  (one  of  their  guardians),  the 
purport  whereof  was,  to  desire  earnestly  that  they  might  be 
removed  from  the  place  where  they  were ;  declaring  they  feared 
to  stay,  because  (in  all  probability)  other  Indians  would  come 
and  do  mischief  shortly,  and  it  would  be  imputed  to  them,  and 
they  should  suffer  for  it.  The  Council  answered  their  petition, 
that  they  would  endeavour  to  remove  them  speedily.  But 
there  was  greater  delay  about  it  than  was  intended,  by  reason 
of  divers  other  momentous  occasions  intervening.  So  that, 
within  a  few  days  after,  these  poor  Indians  of  Wamesit  (find- 
ing themselves  in  great  danger,  being  threatened  by  some  of 
their  English  neighbours,)  they  all  ran  away  into  the  woods 
towards  Pennahoog ;  only  they  left  behind  them  six  or  seven 
aged   persons,  blind  and  lame,  which,  not  long   after,  were 
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destroyed  by  some  cruel  and  wicked  men,  in  a  secret  manner, 
^  who  set  fire  to  the  wigwam  where  they  kept,  and  burnt  them 
\  .  all.  The  authors  of  this  fact  were  not  openly  known,  nor  so 
clearly  witnessed  thereof,  as  to  proceed  against  them  by  author- 
ity ;  but  two  persons  were  suspected  strongly  to  be  the  actors, 
one  of  whom  shortly  after  was  slain  at  Sudbury  ;  the  other  is 

C,  alive,  who,  if  guilty,  which  his  own  conscience  knows,  the 
rd  give  him  repentance  for  this  so  inhuman  and  barbarous 
fact,  or  else  undoubtedly  the  just  God  will  in  due  time  avenge 
•  this  innocent  blood.     This  fact,  when  heard  of,  was  deservedly 
J  libborred  by  all  sober  persons.     Those  poor  Christian  Indians 
\     i>{  Waraesit  escaped  clear  away,  and  joined  themselves  with 
;Wanpalen{:e^  who  had  withdrawn  himself  in  the  beginning  of 
^-  ^  jthe  war.     They  suffered  much  in  their  peregrination  (as  we 
afterward  understood),  and  sundry  of  them  died  by  sickness, 
whereof  two  were  principal  (and  I  hope  pious)  men ;  the  one 
named  Numphow,  their  chief  ruler,  and    the    other  Mystic 
George,  a  teacher  of  them ;  besides  divers  othermen,  women, 
and  children^  through  famine  and  sickness  lost  their  lives.    The 
rest  of  them,  in  August  following,  came  in  with  Wannalancet 
to  Major  Walderne,  and  the  rest  of  the  committee  at  Cocheco, 
who  were  appointed   to  treat  and  make  peace  with   such  as 
t,.  \    came  in  and  surrendered ;  these  Wamesilt  Indians,  as  well  as 
\\      Wannalancet  and  his  people,  had  not  been  in  hostility  against 
•v^    the  English,  nor  had  done  them  any  wrong,  only  fled  away 
i       for  fear,  and   for  wrongs  suffered  from  some  English ;  so  that 
there  lay  no  just  block  in  the  way  unto  their  reconciliation,  so 
they  were  accepted  ;  and  yet,  afterward,  when  they  were  sent 
y        to  Boston,  accusations  came  against  some  of  them  by  English 
V         captives  escaped,  that  some  of  them  were  in  arms  against  the 
/  English,  (how  true  those  charges  were  God  'only  knows,  for 

'tis  very  difficult,  unless  upon  long  knowledge,  to  distinguish 
Indians  from  one  another,)  however,  the  testimony  of  the 
witnesses  against  them  were  admitted,  and  some  of  them 
condemned  to  death  and  executed,  and  others  sent  to  Islands 
out  of  the  country ;  but  some  few  were  pardoned  and  recon- 
ciled, whereof  Wannalancet  and  six  or  seven  of  his  men 
were  a  part,  and  the  Wamesit  Indians,  Sam  Numphow  (hardly 
escaped),  Symon  Betokam,  Jonathan,  George,  a  brother  to 
Sam  Numphow,  and  very  few  other  men,  but  several  women 
and  children,  who  now  lived  among  the  rest. 

1675.    Upon  the  2Ist  day  of  February,  the  General  Court 
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of  Massachusetts  convened,  according  to  a  former  adjourn- 
ment. As  soon  as  they  were  met,  tidings  were  brought  them, 
that  a  body  of  the  enemy,  about  four  hundred,  had  attacked 
that  morning  a  town  called  Medfield,  about  eighteen  miles  from 
Boston  west  southerly,  (and  although  it  be  a  digression  yet  I 
shall  take  liberty  to  give  a  particular  account  of  it,  because 
occasion  was  taken  hereby  to  bring  more  trouble  and  affliction 
upon  the  Christian  Indians  ;  and  also  it  may  serve,  once  for  all, 
for  an  example  of  the  manner  and  methods  of  the  enemies' 
proceeding  against  the  English  in  this  war ;  and  give  you  a 
taste  of  their  pride  and  insolence,  and  the  craft  and  subtlety 
used  by  them  in  their  enterprises,  especially  at  this  time  when 
they  were  in  their  highest  rafie.) 

Upon  the  21st  day  of  February,  1675,  very  early  in  the 
morning,  a  considerable  body  of  Indians,  between  three  and 
four  hundred,  in  the  preceding  night  ^or  rather  a  little  before 
day),  conveyed  themselves  secretly  mto  every  part  of  the 
town,*  especially  in  the  south-east  end,  next  Dedham,  having 
fitted  themselves  with  combustible  matter,  and  therewith  set 
several  houses  on  fire,  as  it  were  in  one  instant  of  time,  planting 
men  in  ambushment  near  the  houses,  that  as  soon  as  the 
people  came  forth  they  might  shoot  them  down,  as  they  did. 
There  was  at  this  time  in  the  town  a  foot  company  of  soldiers, 
under  command  of  Capt.  Jacob,  of  about*  eighty  men,  and  a 
ply  of  horse  under  command  of  Comet  Oakes,  about  twenty, 
and  of  the  trained  band  of  the  town  about  one  hundred  men, 
the  whole  about  two  hundred  well  armed;  but  they  being 
quartered  scatteringly  in  the  town,  (excepting  about  thirty  men 
that  were  upon  the  watch  at  the  corps  du  garde,  near  the 
meeting-house,)  in  which  respect  they  could  not  get  together 
into  a  body  to  repel  the  enemy,  until  they  were  withdrawn 
and  retreated  out  of  the  town ;  for,  as  soon  as  the  alarm  was 
taken,  those  at  the  main  guard  firing  a  great  gun  three  or 
four  times  over,  gave  the  alarm  effectually,  insomuch  that  the 
Indians  saw  cause  to  withdraw  on  a  bridge  towards  Sherburne, 
and  firing  the  bridge  impeded  the  pursuit  of  the  English 
soldiers.  The  enemy  drew  up  in  a  body  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  and,  being  secure,  vapored  and  talked  high.  But 
the  English  soldiers  could  not  get  to  them,  because  the  bridge 
was  cut  off;  as  is  before  mentioned.  Before  the  enemy  re- 
treated they  burnt  about  forty  dwelling-houses,  which  was  near 

•  Medfield. 
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half  the  town,  and  slew  and  wounded  about  twenty  persons^ 
whereof  the  lieutenant  of  the  town,  named  Adams,  (a  person 
somewhaf  ff^Yf*^  ^igQinct  fh^i  praym^jnHjnng^  was  ouo ;  and 
Ihe  same  night  the  lieutenant's  wi3ow,  beinglit  Mr.  Wilson's, 
the  minister's  house,  that  stood  near  the  main  guard,  being  upon 
a  bed  in  a  chamber,  divers  soldiers  and  commanders  being  in 
the  room  underneath,  Capt.  Jacob  having  a  gun  in  his  hand 
half  bent,  with  the    muzzle  upward  towards  the  chamber,  he 
being  taking  his  leave    to  be  gone  to  his  quarters,  by  some 
accident   the   gun   fired    through,   and   shot  floor,   mat,   and 
through  and  through  the  body  of  the  lieutenant's  widow,  that 
lay  upon   the  bed,  and  slew  her  also ;  this  was  a  yery  str^njorft 
^  /  accident,  biU  God  is  awful  in  such  tremendous  dispensations. 
5  ^^'nis  mtelligence  oi   burning  Medneld  commg  to  lh6  Ueneral 
<.    Court,  and  so  soon  after  the  burning  of  Lancaster,  occasioned 
/   many  thoughts  of  hearty  and  hurrying  motions,  and  gave  op- 
^     portunity  to  the  vulgar  to  cry  out,  "  Oh,  come,  let  us  go  down 
\  to  Deer  Island,  and  kill  all  the  praying  Indians."     They  could 
^c     not  come  at  the  enemy  Indians,  for  they  were  too  crafty  and 
subtle  for  the  English ;  therefore  they  would  have  wreaked  their 
rage  upon  the  poor  unarmed  Indians  our  friends,  (had  not  the 
authority  of  the  country  restrained  them ;}  for  about  this  time 
the  Council  was  informed  by  good  testimony,  that  about  thirty 
or  forty   men  were   entering  into   a   combination,  to  convey 
themselves  out   to  the  Island,  at  Pulling  Point,  the  narrowest 
place  between  it  and   the  main,  and  to  have  cut  off  all  the 
poor  Christain  Indians.     But  the  Council  sent  for  two  or  three 
of  the  persons,  and  warned  them,  at  their  peril,  to  desist  from 
such  a  wicked  action  ;  and  so  the  project  was  frustrated. 

There  was  a  paper  written  by  the  enemy  Indians,  and  stuck 
up  in  a  cleft  of  one  of  the  bridge  posts  at  Medfield,  which 
being  found  by  an  English  trooper  belonging  to  Captain 
Gibbs,*  who  brought  it  to  his  Captain,  the  contents  whereof 
were  ; 
^  "  Know  by  this  paper,  that  the  Indians  that  thou  hast  pro- 
voked to  wrath  and  anger,  will  war  this  twenty  one  years  if 
you  will ;  there  are  many  Indians  yet,  we  come  three  hundred 
at  this  time.  You  must  consider  the  Indians  lost  nothing 
but  their  life  ;  you  must  lose  your  fair  houses  and  cattle." 

This  paper  was  brought  to  the  General  Court,  wherein  may 
be  seen  the  pride  and  insolence   of  these  barbarians  at  this 

*  Captain  Benjamin  Gibbs, 
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time.  But  the  great  God  and  our  only  Saviour  hath  for  his 
name's  sake  rebuked  their  rage,  and  broken  them  in  pieces  like 
a  potter's  vessel.     To  God  be  all  the  glory. 

About  this  time,  there  befell  another  great  trouble  and  exer- 
cise to  the  Christian  Indians  of  Nashobah,  who  sojourned 
in  Concord  by  order ;  the  matter  was  this.  The  Council  had, 
by  several  orders,  empowered  a  committee,  who,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  selectmen  of  Concord,  settled  those  Indians  at  that 
town,  under  the  government  and  tuition  of  Mr.  John  Hoare ; 
the  number  of  those  Indians  were  about  fifty-eight  of  all  sorts, 
whereof  were  not  above  twelve  able  men,  the  rest  were  women 
and  children.  These  Indians  lived  very  soberly,  and  quietly,  and 
industriously,  and  were  all  unarmed ;  neither  could  any  of  them 
be  charged  with  any  unfaithfulness  to  the  English  interest. 
In  pursuance  of  this  settlement,  Mr.  Hoare  had  begun  to 
build  a  large  and  convenient  work-house  for  the  Indians,  near 
his  own  dwelling;  which  stood  about  the  midst  of  the  town,  and 
very  nigh  the  town  watch-house.  This  house  was  made, 
not  only  to  secure  those  Indians  under  lock  and  key  by  night, 
but  to  employ  them  and  set  them  to  work  by  day,  whereby 
they  earned  their  own  bread,  and  in  an  ordinary  way  (with 
God's  blessing)  would  have  lived  well  in  a  short  time.  But 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  being  influenced  with  a 
spirit  of  animosity  and  distaste  against  all  Indians,  disrelished 
this  settlement ;  and  therefore  privately  sent  to  a  Captain  of  ^ 
the  army,*  that  quartered  his  company  not  far  off  at  that  time, 
of  whom  they  had  experience,  that  he  would  not  be  backward 
to  put  in  execution  any  thing  that  tended  to  distress  the 
praying  Indians ;  for  this  was  the  same  man  that  had  formerly, 
without  order,  seized  upon  divers  of  the  praying  Indians  at  r" 
Marlborough,  which  brought  much  trouble  and  disquiet  to  the 
country^  of  the  Indians,  and  was  a  great  occasion  of  their 
defection^  as  hath  been  above  declared.  This  Captain  accord- 
ingly came  to  Concord  with  a  party  of  bis  men,  upon  the 
Sabbath  day,  into  the  meeting-house,  where  the  people  were 
convened  in  the  worship  of  God.  And  after  the  exercise  was 
ended,  he  spake  openly  to  the  congregation  to  this  efiect: 
"  That  he  understood  there  were  some  heathen  in  the  town, 
committed  to  one  Hoare,  which  he  was  informed  were  a 
trouble  and  dbquiet  to  them ;  therefore  if  they  desired  it,  he 
would  remove  them  to  Boston  ;  "  to  which  speech  of  his,  most 

*  Captain  Mosely. 
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of  the  people  being  silent,  except  two  or  three  that  encouraged 
him,  he  took,  as  it  seems,  the  silence  of  the  rest  for  consent ; 
and  immediately  after  the  assembly  were  dismissed,  he  went 
with  three  or  four  files  of  men,  and  a  hundred  or  two  of  the 
people,  men,  women,  and  children,  at  his  heels,  and  marched 
away  to  Mr.  Hoare's  house,  and  there  demanded  of  him  to 
see  the  Indians  under  his  oare.  Hoare  opened  the  door  and 
showed  them  to  him,  and  they  were  all  numbered  and  found 
there ;  the  Captain  then  said  to  Mr.  Hoare,  that  he  would 
leave  a  corporal  and  soldiers  to  secure  them ;  but  Mr.  Hoare 
answered,  there  was  no  need  of  that,  for  they  were  already 
secured,  and  were  committed  to  him  by  order  of  the  Council, 
and  he  would  keep  and  secure  them.  But  yet  the  Captain  left 
his  corporal  and  soldiers  there,  who  were  abusive  enough  to 
the  poor  Indians  by  ill  language.  The  next  morning  the 
Captain  came  again,  to  take  the  Indians  and  send  them  to 
Boston.  But  Mr.  Hoare  refused  to  deliver  them  unless  he 
showed  him  an  order  of  the  Council ;  but  the  Captain  could 
show  him  no  other  but  his  commission  to  kill  and  destroy 
the  enemy ;  but  Mr.  Hoare  said,  these  were  friends  and  under 
order.  But  the  Captain  would  not  be  satisfied  with  his  answer, 
but  commanded  his  corporal  forthwith  to  break  open  the  door 
and  take  the  Indians  all  away,  which  was  done  accordingly ; 
and  some  of  the  soldiers  plundered  the  poor  creatures  of  their 
shirts,  shoes,  dishes,  and  such  other  things  as  they  could  lay 
their  hands  upon,  though  the  Captain  commanded  the  contrary. 
They  were  all  brought  to  Charlestown  with  a  guard  of  twenty 
men.  And  the  Captain  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Genexsil  Court, 
then  sitting,  giving  them  an  account  of  his  action,  ^his  thing 
was  very  offensive  to  the  Council,  that  a  private  captain 
should  (without  commission  or  some  express  order)  do  an 
act  so  contradictory  to  their  former  orders ;  and  the  Governor 
and  several  others  spake  of  it  at  a  conference  with  the  Dep- 
uties at  the  General  Court,  manifesting  their  dissatisfaction 
at  this  great  irregularity,  in  setting  up  a  military  power  in 
opposition  to  the  chief  authority  of  the  country ;  declaring  of 
what  evil  consequence  such  a  precedent  was ;  instancing  the  ill 
effects  of  the  like  practices  in  England  in  latter  times ;  urging 
that  due  testimony  might  be  borne  against  the  same,  by  the 
whole  CoutfTy  The  Deputies  seemed  generally  to  agree  to  the 
reason  of  tiie  magistrates  in  this  matter ;  yet,  notwithstanding, 
the  Captain  (who  appeared  in  the  Court  shortly  after,  upon 
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another  occasion,)  met  with  no  rebuke  for  this  high  irregularity 
and  arbitrary  action.  To  conclude  this  matter,  those  poor 
Indians  about  fifty-eight  of  them  of  all  sorts,  were  sent  down  to 
Deer  Island,  there  to  pass  into  the  furnace  of  affliction  with 
their  brethren  and  countrymen.  But  all  their  corn  and  other 
provision,  sufficient  to  maintain  them  for  six  months,  was  lost 
at  Concord ;  and  all  their  other  necessaries,  except  what  the 
soldiers  had  plundered.  And  the  poor  Indians  got  very  little 
or  nothing  of  what  they  lost,  but  it  was  squandered  away,  lost 
by  the  removal  of  Mr.  Hoare  and  other  means,  so  that  they 
were  necessitated  to  live  upon  clams  as  the  others  did,  with 
some  little  com  provided  at  the  charge  of  the  Honorable 
Corporation  for  the  Indians,  residing  in  London.  Besides, 
Mr.  Hoare  lost  all  his  building,  and  other  cost,  which  he 
had  provided  for  the  entertainment  ai!id  employment  of  those 
Indians ;  which  was  considerable. 

1675,  Feb'y  23d.  About  this  time  (the  General  Court 
then  sitting),  there  were  several  motions  and  applications  made 
to  them  touching  the  poor  Christian  Indians  at  Deer  Island. 
Some  would  have  them  all  destroyed  ;  others,  sent  out  of  the 
country ;  but  some  there  were  of  more  moderation,  alleging 
that  those  Indians  and  their  ancestors  had  a  covenant  with  the 
English  about  thirty  years  since,  wherein  mutual  protection 
and  subjection  was  agreed  ;  and  that  it  was  expedient  to  search 
the  records  to  see  and  consider  that  agreement,  and  whether 
those  Indians  had  broken  the  same,  or  had  deserved  to  be 
proceeded  against  in  so  harsh  and  severe  a  manner  as  some 
proposed  ;  upon  which  motion  the  records  were  searched,  and 
it  was  found  upon  record,  as  follows. 

'*  At  a  General  Court  held  at  Boston  in  New  England,  the 
7th  of  the  first  month,  164|. 

Magistrates   Present. 


John  Winthrop,  Esq'r.,  Gov'r., 
John  Endicot,  Dept  Gov'r., 
Thomas  Dudley,  Esq'r., 
Richard  Bolingham, 
John  Winthrop,  Jun'r.,  Esq'r., 


Simon  Bradstreet,  Esq'r., 
William  Hibins,  Esq'r., 
Thomas  Flint,  Esq'r., 
Samuel  Symonds,  Esq'r., 

No     "    -    ■     - 


Increase  Nowell,  Esq'r.,  See, 
Deptties  Present. 


Mr.  William  Hilton, 
Mr.  Howard, 
Mr.  Samuel  Dudley, 
Mr.  Winsley, 
VOL.  11.  63 


Mr.  Lowell, 
Mr.  Henry  Short, 
Mr.  Matthew  Boyse, 
Mr.  Edward  Carleton, 
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Mr.  Daniel  Denison, 
Mr.  John  Tuttle, 
Mr.  Joseph  Bachelor, 
Mr.  Nicholas  Norton, 
Mr.  Emanuel  Downing, 
Mr.  William  Hathome, 
Mr.  Robert  Bridges, 
Mr.  Edward  Toimins, 
Mr.  Robert  Sedgwick, 
Mr.  Edward  Sprague, 
Mr.  George  Cook, 
Mr.  Samuel  Shepard, 
Mr.  Mahue, 
Mr.  Mason, 
Mr.  Lusher, 
Mr.  Chickering, 


Mr.  Waiard, 

Mr.  Hayne, 

Mr.  Hawkins, 

Mr.  Tyng, 

Mr.  Weld, 

Mr.  Johnson, 

Mr.  Glover, 

Mr.  Duncan, 

Mr.  Casse, 

Mr.  Peter  Bracket, 

Mr.  Torrey, 

Mr,  Hollister, 

Mr.  Ames, 

Mr.  Joshua  Hubard, 

Mr.  Stephen  Winthrop. 


*<  Wassamequin,*  Nashoonon,  Kutchamaquin,  MassacoDomet, 
and  Squaw  Sachem,  did  voluntarily  submit  themselves  to  us ; 
as  appears  by  their  covenant  subscribed  with  their  own  hands 
here  following,  and  other  articles  to  which  they  consented. 

"We  have,  and  by  these  presents,  do,  voluntarily  and  with- 
out any  constraint  or  persuasion,  but  of  our  own  free  motion, 
put  ourselves,  our  subiects,  our  lands  and  estates,  under  the 
government  and  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts ;  to  be  governed 
and  protected  by  them,  according  to  their  just  laws  and  orders, 
so  far  as  we  shall  be  made  capable  of  understanding  them ;  and 
we  do  promise,  for  ourselves  and  all  our  subjects  and  all  our 
posterity,  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  said  government,  and 
aiding  to  the  maintenance  thereof,  to  our  best  ability.  And 
from  time  to  time  to  give  speedy  notice  of  any  conspiracy, 
attempt,  or  cruel  intention  of  any  that  we  shall  know  or  hear 
of  against  the  same.  And  we  do  promise  to  be  willing  from 
time  to  time  to  be  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  God.  In 
witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  put  our  hands,  the  eighth 
day  of  the  first  month,  164|. 

"  Massanomit, 
kutshama^uin, 
Squaw  Sachem, 
Nashoonon, 
Wassame<^uin. 

*  For  an  account  of  this,  and  most  of  the  other  chiefs  here  named, 
see  Book  of  the  Indiana. 
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"  Certain  Qiiestions  propounded  to  the  Indians^  and  their 

Answers. 

"Q.  1.  To  worship  the  only  true  God,  who  made  heaven 
and  earth. 

"  Ans.  We  do  desire  to  reverence  the  God  of  the  Englisb/j 
because  we  see  he  dotli  better  to  the  English  than  other  gods  / 
do  to  others.  J 

"  O.  2.  Not  to  swear  falsely. 

"  Ans.  They  say  they  know  not  what  swearing  is  among 
them. 

"  Q.  3.  Not  to  do  any  unnecessary  work  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  especially  within  the  gates  of  Christian  towns. 

.  ^'  Ans.  It  is  easy  to  them  ;  they  have  not  much  to  do  on 
any  day,  and  they  can  well  take  their  rest  on  that  day. 

"  O.  4.  To  honor  their  parents  and  superiors. 

"  Ans.  'T  is  their  custom  to  do  so,  for  the  inferiors  t6  honor 
their  superiors. 

"  O.  6.  To  kill  no  man  without  just  cause  and  just  authority. 

"  Ans.  This  is  good,  and  they  desire  to  do  so. 

"  Q.  6.  To  commit  no  unclean  lust,  as  for  instance,  adul- 
tery, incest,  rape,  sodomy,  bigamy,  or  beastiality. 

''  Ans.  Though  sometimes  some  of  them  do  it,  yet  they 
account  it  naught. 

"  Q.  7.  Not  to  steal. 

"  Ans.  They  said  to  this  as  to  the  6th  quere. 

"  Q.  8.  To  suffer  their  children  to  learn  to  read  God's,  word, 
that  they  may  learn  to  know  God  aright,  and  to  worship  him 
in  his  own  way. 

"-47W.  They  say,  as  opportunity  will  serve,  and  the  English 
live  among  them,  they  desire  so  to  do. 

"  Q.  9.  That  they  should  not  be  idle. 

^^Ans.  To  which  and  all  the  rest  they  consented,  acknowl- 
edging them  to  be  good. 

"  Being  received  by  us,  they  presented  twenty  six  fathom 
of  wampum.  And  the  Court  directed  the  treasurer  to  give 
them  four  coats,  two  yards  in  a  coat,  of  red  cloth,  and  a  potful 
of  wine.* 

•  The  following  is  the  entry  made  by  Governor  Winthrop  in  hig 
Journal,  relating  to  this  matter.  "  At  this  Court,  Cutshamekin  and 
Squaw  Sachem,  ^Mascononomo,  Nashacowan  and  Wassamagoin,  two 
Saobems  near  the  great  hiU  to  the  west,  called  Wachusett,  came  into  the 
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'^  This  above  is  a  thie  copy  taken  out  of  the  fecord  of  the 
General  Court,  Book  2,  page  64 ;  as  attests 

Edward  Raw  son,  Secretary. **^ 

The  praying  Indians,  confined  to  Deer  Island,  afe  the  people 
with  whom  the  above  written  agreements  were  made,  wherein 
subjection  and  mutual  protection  are  engaged ;  and  these  In- 
dians, as  is  before  declared,  made  discovery  of  what  they  knew 
of  the  plottings  and  conspiracy  of  the  enemy,  before  the  war 
began  ;  also  most  readily  and  cheerfully  joined  with,  and  assisted 
the  English  in  the  war  ;  as  is  befoi  will 

more  clearly  appear  in  the  sequel  c  :hey 

submitted  themselves   to    the    laws  jlish 

government,   and    desiring    thernsc  be 

taught  and  instructed  in  the  Christi  i  all 

other  points,  so  far  as  I  know,  (for  I  and 

performed  the  articles  of  their  covenj  ^hen 

the  General  Court  had  read  and  C(  it,  it 

had  this  efiect  (through  God's  grace)  in  some  degree  to  abate 
the  clamors  of  many  men  against  these  Indians. 

1675.  Before  the  General  Court  adjourned,  which  was  not 
until  the  28th  of  February,  they  had  voted  and  concluded  to 
raise  an  army  of  six  hundred  men,  to  be  put  under  the  conduct 
of  Major  Thomas  Savage,*  as  Commander-in-chief;  but  the 
Major  was  not  willing  to  undertake  the  charge,  unless. he  might 
have  some  of  the  Christian  Indians  upon  Deer  Island  to  go 
with  him  for  guides,  &c. ;  for  the  Major,  being  an  experienced 
soldier,  well  considered  the  great  necessity  of  such  helps  in 
such  an  undertaking.  The  General  Court  consented  to  this  rea- 
sonable motion  of  Major  Savage,  and  accordingly  ordered  that 
one  John  Curtis,  of  Roxbury,  (who  was  well  acquainted  with 
those  Indians,)  should  go  down  to  Deer  Island  and  choose  out 

Court,  and,  according  to  their  former  tender  to  the  governor,  desired  to 
be  recewed  under  our  protection  and  government,  upon  the  same  terms 
that  Pumham  and  Socononoco  were ;  so,  we  causing  them  to  understand 
the  articles  and  all  the  ten  commandments  of  God,  and  they  freely 
assenting  to  all,  they  were  solemnly  received,  and  then  presented  the 
Court  with  twenty  six  fathom  more  of  wampom ;  and  the  Court  gave 
each  of  them  a  coat  of  two  yd's.  of  cloth,  and  their  dinner;  and  to 
them  and  their  men,  every  of  them,  a  cup  of  sack  at  their  departure  ;  so. 
they  took  leave  and  went  away." — History  of  J^tw  Englandj  II.  156. 

*  For  an  account  of  this  good  officer  and  gentleman,  see  Farmer's 
Register,  and  Mr.  James  Savage's  JVbtes  to  WirUhrop^s  JwrnaL 
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six  of  the  fittest  men  for  that  eervice,  wbicK  he  did,  and  chose 
and  brought  up  whb  him  six. 'men,  whose  names  were  James  . 
Quannapohit,  Job  Kattenanit,  (those  were  the  two  spies  before 
mentioned,)  James  Speeb,  Andrew  Pitimee,  John  Magus,  and 
William  Nabnton.  .  These  were  all  principal  men,  faithful  and 
courageous ;  they,  were  all  willing,  and  cheerful,  and  joyful,  that 
they  had  this  call  and  opportunity  to  serve  the  English  under 
Major  Savage,  whom  some  of  them  had  served  under,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  war  at  Mount  Hope.  These  six  men,  being 
fitted  and  furnished  with  arms  and  other  necessaries,  they  were 
conducted  to  Marlborough,  from  whence  the  army  was  to  march 

rth  from  Marlborough,  there  fell 
squiet  to  them,  occasioned  by  the 
*  of  the  army,  of  whom  it  hath 
id  that  he  was  no  lover  of  the 
!  the  matter  referreth  to  one  of 
I,  now  with  the  army,  it  seems 
pertinent  to  my  purpose  to  declare  it.     Job  Kattenanit,  when 
he  returned  from  the  service  he  had  done  as  one  of  the  spies, 
obtained  leave  from  the  Council  to  endeavour  to  fulfil  an  agree- 
ment he  had  made  with  some  of  the  Christian  Indians,  among 
the  enemy,  particularly  with  Joseph  Tuckapawilin,  minister  of 
the  Indian  Church,  late  at  Hassanamesit,  and  others,  to  meet 
them  in  the  woods  about  those  parts,  and  bring  with  them  Job's 
three  children  again  to  the  English.     In  pvirsuance  of  this  order 
of  the  Council,  Major  Savage  did  (with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  Major-General  Dennison,  who  was  then  at  Marlborough  in  or- 
der to  despatch  away  the  army)  give  liberty  to  Job  to  go  alone 
from  Marlborough  to  the  place  appointed,  about  Hassanamesit, 
not  above  twelve  miles  distant,  to  meet  his  friends  and  children, 
and  to  bring  them  in  to  the  army  at  the  rendezvous  at  Quabage. 
Not  long  after  Job  was  gone  fron  aforesaid , 

hearing  of  it,  made  a  very  great  rs  at  Wil- 

liam Ward's,  in  Marlborough,  w  vn  up  in  a 

body  in  order  to  their  march ;  a  ig  greatly 

upon  that  action  of  sending  awa  would  in- 

form the  enemy  of  the  army's  n  the  whole 

design.     This  fair  pretence  wa?  is  manner 

by  others  of  like  temper  and  spirit,  insomuch  that  the  army  was 
under  great  disquiet ;  hereby  the  wisdom  and  prudence  not  only 

•  Mosely. 
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of  Major  Savage,  but  of  Major-General  Denson,  was  much 
reflected  upon.     But  they  were  fain  to  calm  this  storm  by  gen- 
tle means  and  soft  words,  and  forthwith  ordered  to  send  away 
Capt.  Wadsworth  and  Capt.  Syll,  who  offered  themselves,  with 
James  Quannapohit,  to  follow  Job  on  horseback,  hoping  to 
overtake  him  and  prevent  that  which  was  feared.     Accordingly 
they  were  speedily  despatched  to  pursue  Job;  which  had  a 
tendency  to  compose  and  qualify  the  heats  that  were  begotten 
upon  this  occasion.     But  Wadsworth  and  Syll  did  not  overtake 
Job  nor  meet  him  till  he  was  returned  to  the  army;  nor  yet  did 
Job  meet  with  his  friends,  but  found  signs  where  they  had  lately 
been ;  for  those  poor  creatures  had  shifted  their  quarters  for  fear, 
because  the  time  was  expired  that  Job  promised  to  meet  them, 
if  he  were  admitted.     But  Job,  missing  his  friends,  faithfully 
fulfilled  his  promise  in  returning  to  the  army,  whom  he  met 
upon  the  road  about  twenty  miles  westward  of  Marlborough; 
and  so  proved  himself  an  honest  man,  and  that  those  suspicions 
of  him  were  groundless.    I  conceive,  had  this  mutinous  practice 
(that  so  much  reflected  upon  the  chief  commander  of  the  army 
and  authority  of  the  Council)  been  committed  in  some  other 
parts  of  the  world,  it  would  have  cost  the  author  of  it  a  cashier- 
ing at  least,  if  not  a  more  severe  animadversion ;  for  it  was  an 
action  against  the  order  and  good  discipline  of  an  army,  for  any 
private  captain  to  animadvert  (in  such  a  manner)  upon  the 
general's  actions,  done  with  consideration  and  prudence.  Those 
poor  Christian  Indians  before  mentioned,  (with  Job's  children,) 
although  Job  could  not  meet  them,  yet  were  met  by  Capt.  Ben- 
jamin Gibbs  and  a  small  party  of  horse  under  his  command, 
who,  scouting  in  the  woods  as  the  army  were  upon  their  march 
to  Quabage,  took  those  poor  creatures  (supposing  they  had  got 
a  prize);  they  were  but  two  men  (one  very  aged),*  three  wo- 
men, and  six  children.  The  soldiers  that  seized  them  took  from 
them  all  those  few  necessaries  they  had  preserved ;  as  two  rugs, 
two  brass  kettles,  some  dishes,  and  a  pewter  cup,  that  the  minis- 
ter f  had  saved,  which  he  was  wont  to  use  at  the  administration 
of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  being  given  him  by  Mr. 
Elliot  for  their  use ;  in  a  word,  the  soldiers  took  all  the  little  they 
had,  and  told  many  stories  concerning  them,  that  so  they  might 
not  return  their  thitigs  again.     But  yet  God  so  ordered  it,  that 
they  hurt  not  their  bodies,  but  brought  them  in  to  the  General 
Savage,  at  the  rendezvous,  who  understanding  they  were  Job's 

•  Naoas.  f  Tuckapawillin,  son  of  Naoas. 
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friends  and  his  children,  he  treated  them  civilly,  and  forthwith 
sent  them  with  a  guard  back  to  Marlborough,  to  be  conveyed  to 
Boston.  But  when  the  poor  creatures  came  to  Marlborough, 
they  being  quartered  there  one  night  or  two  by  the  constable's 
order,  until  an  opportunity  served  to  send  them  on  to  Boston, 
there  came  some  people  of  the  town  (especially  women)  to  their 
quarter,  some  of  whom  did  so  abuse,  threaten,  and  taunt  at  these 
poor  Christians,  and  they  being  thereby  put  into  great  fears,  that 
in  the  night  the  minister's*  wife,  and  his  eldest  son,  a  lad  of 
twelve  years  old,  and  another  woman,  a  widow  that  had  carefully 
kept  and  nourished  Job's  children,  with  her  daughter,  being  four 
of  them  in  all,  escaped  away  into  the  woods ;  the  minister's  wife 
left  a  nursing  infant  behind  her,  with  her  husband,  of  about 
three  months  old,  which  affliction  was  a  very  sore  trial  to  the 
poor  man,  his  wife  and  eldest  son  gone,  and  the  poor  infant 
no  breast  to  nourish  it.  I  heard  a  prudent  gentleman,  one 
Capt.  Brattle  of  Boston,  who  was  then  at  Marlborough,  (for  he 
beard  the  people's  taunts  and  threats  to  them,)  say,  that  he  was 
ashamed  to  see  and  hear  what  he  did  of  that  kind,  and,  if  he 
had  been  an  Indian  and  so  abused,  he  should  have  run  away  as 
they  did.  Not  long  after,  this  poor  minister,  Joseph  Tuckappa- 
willin,-and  his  aged  father,  Naaos,  a  man  of  about  eighty  years 
old,  both  good  Chrbtians,  with  three  or  four  children  of  the 
minister's,  and  Job's  three  children,  were  all  sent  to  Boston, 
where  they  were  kept  a  night  or  two,  and  then  sent  to  Deer 
Island,  where  God  provided  a  nurse  (among  the  Indian^)  to 
preserve  the  life  of  the  sucking  infant;  and  about  two  months 
after,  his  wife  was  recovered  and  brought  in  by  Tom  Dublet,f 
one  of  our  messengers  to  the  enemy ;  but  his  eldest  son  before 
mentioned  died,  after  he  went  away  from  Marlborough  with  his 
mother,  conceived  to  lose  his  life  by  famine.  Tlie  other  widow, 
who  went  away  at  that  time,  and  her  daughter,  were  also  recov- 
ered. This  widow  Job  married  afterward,  not  knowing  how 
better  to  requite  her  love  showed  in  nourishing  and  preferring 
his  three  cnildreo  when  they  were  among  the  enemies,  and 
thtey  now  lived  comforlahly  together;  so  that  after  dl  the  trou- 
bles, sorrows,  and  calamities  this  man  Job  underwent,  fas  we 
have  before  touched,)  God  gave  him  all  his  c  »ifety, 

•  Tuckapainllin. 

f  He  was  very  miccesBful  in  negotiating  with  the  [n  The 
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and  a  suitable  wife;  and  vindicated  him  from  all  the  calumnies 
and  aspersions  cast  on  him,  and  by  good  demonstrations  cleared 
bis  integrity  and  faithfulness  to  God's  cause  and  the  English 
interest,  and  hath  made  him  very  serviceable  and  victorious 
since,  in  the  war  against  the  enemy. 

One  thing  I  shall  further  mention,  that  is  of  remark,  before  I 
pass  the  history  of  the  matter.  Joseph  Tuckapawillin,  min- 
ister and  pastor  of  the  church  at  Hassanamesit  before  spoken 
of,  wUle  he  was  at  Boston,  and  before  he  was  sent  to  Deer 
Island,  some  persons  had  compassion  on  his  distressed  condi« 
tion,  particularly  Capt.  Nicholas  Page  and  his  wife,  who  took 
him,  and  his  children,  and  his  aged  father,  to  their  house  in 
Boston,  and  refreshed  their  bowels  with  food  and  other  com* 
forts,  and  milk  to  preserve  the  poor  infant's  life.  This  poor 
man  was  much  affected  with,  and  thankful  for  their  love. 
While  he  was  at  Capt.  Page's,  Mr.  John  Elliot  (his  spiritual 
father  in  Christ)  came  to  visit  him,  with  some  others  formerly 
acquainted  with  him,  and  spake  divers  words  of  comfort  to  him, 
suitable  to  his  condition;  divers  things  were  spoken  to  him  and 
wisely  answered  by  him,  which  I  shall  not  mention,  but  one 
passage  I  noted,  being  present.  Said  Joseph  to  Mr.  Elliot, 
**  Oh,  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  am  greatly  distressed  this  day  on  every 
"j  side;  the  English  have  taken  away  some  of  my  estate,  my  com, 
i  cattle,  my  plough,  cart,  chain,  and  other  goods.  The  enemy 
\  Indians  have  also  taken  a  part  of  what  I  had ;  and  the  wicked 
Indians  mock  and  scoff  at  me,  saying,  '  Now  what  is  become  of 

four  praying  to  God  ? '  The  English  also  censure  me,  and  say 
am  a  hypocrite.  In  this  distress  I  have  no  where  to  look, 
but  up  to  God  in  heaven  to  help  me ;  now  my  dear  wife  and 
eldest  son  are  (through  the  English  threatenings)  run  away,  and 
I  fear  will  perish  in  the  woods  for  want  of  food ;  also  my  aged 
mother  is  lost;  and  all  this  doth  greatly  aggravate  ray  grief. 
But  yet  I  desire  to  look  up  to  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  in  whom 
alone  is  my  help."  Being  asked  by  Capt.  Page,  whether  he 
had  not  assbted  the  enemy  in  the  wars  when  he  was  among 
them ;  he  answered,  "  I  never  did  join  with  them  against  the 
English.  Indeed,  they  often  solicited  me,  but  I  utterly  denied 
and  refused  it.  I  thought  within  myself,  it  is  better  to  die  than 
to  fight  against  the  church  of  Christ."  I  questioned  him  many 
thifigs  of  the  condition  and  number  of  the  enemy ;  he  answered, 
that  he  judged  they  were  about  a  thousand  men;  "but,"  said 
he,  "  the  greatest  part,  as  I  conceive,  are  for  peace,  and  not  to 
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hold  on  the  war;  and/^  said  he,  *'  shortly  they  will  be  in  great 
straits  for  food,  when  the  ground-nuts  are  gone." 

Now  we  come  in  order  to  declare  something  concerning  the 
six  Indians  that  went  with  Major  Savage,  to  find  out  the  enemy 
at  Menumesse.  There  wanted  not  some  who,  in  their  letters 
from  the  army,  accused  Job  of  false  dealing,  and  that  he  had 
informed  the  enemy  of  our  army's  coming  against  them.  But 
neither  the  general  (Major  Savage),  nor  Mr.  Nowel,  the  minis* 
ter  of  the  army,  intimated  any  such  matter  in  their  letters  to 
the  Council,  but  rather  the  contrary;  and,  because  I  was  not 
present  with  them  to  observe  the  actings  of  those  Indians,  I 
shall  content  myself  with  writing  the  extract  of  Mr.  Nowell's 
letter,  concerning  the  carriage  and  deportment  of  those  six 
Indians.  This  gentleman  was  the  principal  minister  of  the 
army,  a  pious  and  prudent  person,  and  is  minister  of  God's 
word  at  Boston,  in  New  England.  His  letter  was  dated  March 
26th,  1676;  wherein,  after  salutations  and  giving  a  particular  ac- 
count of  the  motions  of  the  army,  from  the  time  they  went  forth 
until  that  day,  saith  he,  <'  I  look  at  it  as  a  great  rebuke  of  God, 
that  we  should  miss  our  enemy  as  we  did,  when  we  were  at 
Menumesse.  If  we  had  hearkened  to  those  six  Indians  whom 
we  took  from  Deer  Island,  we  might  have  prevented  that  error. 
They  have  behaved  themselves  like  sober,  honest  men,  since 
their  abode  with  us,  which  hath  made  me  look  after  them  more 
carefully.  At  their  first  coming  to  Hadley,  the  man  with 
whom  they  quartered  allowed  them  pork  and  peas  enough,  but 
not  bread;  he  perceiving  they  had  some  money,  made  them 
buy  their  bread.  When  they  had  laid  out  about  4$.  6d*y  one  of 
them  told  me  of  it;  upon  which  I  spake  to  the  gentlemen,  who 
ordered  the  constable  to  allow  them  bread,  and  I  did  them  give 
4«.  6d.  out  of  my  own  purse,  to  reimburse  what  they  had  ex- 
pended. And,  whereas  some  have  accused  Job  for  discovering 
to  the  Indians  our  coming  forth  with  the  army,  I'  could  easily 
demonstrate  that  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  go  to  Menu- 
messe to  make  any  such  discovery,  while  he  was  absent  from 
Marlborough.  But  the  circumstances  of  that  story  are  so 
many,  it  would  be  too  long  to  commit  them  to  writing  at  pre- 
sent. I  question  not  Job's  uprightness  towards  the  English, 
and  shall  make  it  out,  if  the  Lord  bring  me  back."  He  further 
adds,  in  the  same  letter,  that  the  Natick  Indians  took  two  of  the 
enemy,  which  being  sullen  were  slain,  and  of  their  advkse  for 
pursuing  the  enemy,  which  was  not  attended,  and  so  the  oppor- 
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tunity  was  frustrated ;  and  several  other  passages  he  relates  of 
them,  declaring  their  prudence,  and  fidelity,  and  courage. 
Again,  in  another  letter  from  the  same  person,  dated  April  9th, 
which  was  about  the  time  of  the  army's  return  home  as  far  as 
Marlborough,  saith  lie,  ''  Our  pilots  (i.  e.  the  Indians)  were 
labored  with  to  represent  the  way  to  watch  [Watchuset  ?]  (where 
the  body  of  the  enemy  quartered)  very  difficult,  before  they 
came  to  speak  before  the  Council ;  and  had  ill  words  given 
them,  that  so  they  might  be  afraid  to  speak  any  thing  that 
should  afford  encouragement.  The  poor  Indians,  our  pilots,  as 
soon  as  they  arrived  at  Marlborough,  were  much  abused  by  the 
townsmen,  insomuch  that  they  were  unwilling  to  go  into  any 
bouse."  Thus  much  of  Mr.  Nowell's  letters,  touching  those 
six  Indians,  of  whom  the  general  also  gave  a  good  character. 

167f  •  In  the  months  of  February,  March,  and  April,  the 
enemy  Indians  were  very  violent  in  their  attempts  and  assaults 
upon  all  the  frontier  English  plantations,  burning  several  villages  * 
or  part  of  them,  and  murdering  many  people  in  the  highways;! 
so  that  weekly,  yea  almost  daily,  messengers  with  sad  tidings 
were  brought  into  the  Council,  insomuch  that  the  Lord  seemed 
to  threaten  great  calamity  to  ensue  upon  the  English  nation ;  for 
none  of  our  enterprises  against  the  enemy  were  blessed  with 
success,  and  it  was  groundedly  feared  and  judged  that  seed-tin(ie 
and  harvest  would  be  greatly  obstructed,  and  thereby  occasion 
famine  to  follow  the  war.  These  things  occasion  great  thoughts 
of  heart  unto  the  godly  wise,  especially  such  as  were  at  the 
helm  of  government ;  and  the  rather  because  God  seemed  to 
put  us  to  shame,  and  not  to  go  forth  with  our  arms,  but  to  ren- 
der our  endeavours  to  quell  the  rage  and  fury  of  the  enemy  fruit- 
less. In  this  conjunction  of  our  affiiirs,  some  made  application 
to  the  Council,  to  arm  and  send  forth  a  company  of  the  Chris- 
Uan  Indians  that  were  at  Deer  Island,  who  had  manifested 
themselves  very  desirous  and  willing  to  engage  against  the  ene- 
my in  this  distressing  time ;  particularly  Capt.  Daniel  Hench- 
man, who  was  appointed  by  the  Council  to  look  to  the  Indians 
at  Deer  Island,  and  to  put  them  upon  employ.    This  gentle- 

*  Warwick,  Lancaster,  Med  field,  Weymouth,  Groton,  Marlborough, 
Rehoboth,  Providence,  and  many  other  places  were  among  those  de- 
stroyed or  damaged.  ^ 

t  ^  May  3,  at  Haverhill  and  Bradford,  a  small  company  of  Indians 
killed  two  men,  and  carried  away  a  man  and  woman  and  five  children 
captive."  •—  L  MaihtTy  28. 
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man  made  motions  to  the  Council,  once  and  again,  of  his  readi-   ^ 
ness  to  conduct  these  Indians  against  the  enemy ;  declaring  that   v 
he  had  great  confidence  in  God,  that  if  they  were  employed    / 
they  might,  with  God's  blessing,  be  instrumental  to  give  check 
to  the  enemy  and  turn  the  alarm ;  testifying  that  he  foimd  them    i 
very  willing  and  desirous  to  serve  the  country,  and  leave  their    I 
parents,  wives,  and  children  under  the  English  power,  which    i 
would  be  rational  security  to  the  English  for  their  fidelity.    But    ! 
those  motions  were  not  accepted  at  first;  for  God's  time  was  not    ' 
yet  come  for  our  deliverance,  and  the  Indian  rod  had  not  yet 
smarted  sufficiently.     The   people  generally  distrusted  those 
praying  Indians,  and  were  not  willing  to  have  any  of  them  em-      ; 
ployed  to  serve  the  country;  which  was  the  principal  reason 
why  the  Council  complied  not  with  those  and  former  motions 
of  this  nature,  for  many  of  the  Council  were  otherwise  opposed 
enough  to  it.     Indeed  afterwards  the  motion  to  arm  and  em- 
ploy the  Christian  Indians,  was  embraced  and  put  in  practice ; 
of  which  we  shall  speak  in  its  proper  place.     But  some  other 
matters  previous  to  it  were  first  done,  which  I  shall  now  relate. 

Mr.  Rowlandson,  minister  of  Lancaster,  (a  pious  and  good 
man,)  having  his  wife,  children,  and  several  friends  in  captivity 
among  the  enemy,  being  surprised  at  Lancaster  as  is  before 
touched ;  himself,  and  several  other  ministers  in  his  behalf,  had 
some  time  since  petitioned  the  Council  to  use  what  means  they 
could  for  the  redemption  of  his  wife,  &c. ;  which  the  Council 
consented  to,  and,  in  pursuance  thereof,  ordered  Major  GrSbkin 
to  endeavour  to  procure  at  Deer  Island  one  or  two  Indians,  that 
for  a  reward  might  adventure  to  go  with  a  message  ta  the 
enemy,  to  offer  for  the  redemption  of  our  captives,  particularly 
Mrs.  Rowlandson.  But,  although  the  Major  went  to  the  Island, 
and  did  his  utmost  endeavours  to  procure  an  Indian  to  adventure 
upon  this  service  at  that  time,  yet  could  not  prevail  with  any; 
so  the  matter  lay  dormant  a  good  space  of  time. 

But,  on  the  23d  of  March,  some  friends  advised  Mr.  Row- 
landson to  make  another  petition  to  revive  the  former  motion ; 
which  he  did  that  day.  The  Council  declared  themselves 
ready  to  promote  it,  and  send  a  messenger,  if  any  could  be  pro- 
cured. Major  Gookin,  who  stirred  up  Mr.  Rowlandson  here- 
unto, was  informed  that  one  of  the  Indians  lately  brought  down 
from  Concord,  named  Tom  Dublot,  alias  Nepponit,  had  some 
inclination  to  run  that  adventure ;  of  which  the  Major  informing 
the  Council,  they  ordered  Capt.  Henchman  to  treat  and  agree 
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with  him,  which  he  accordingly  did^  and  brought  him  up  from 
Deer  Island  some  few  days  after;  and  he  was  sent  to  Major 
Gookin's,  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was,  according  to  the  order 
of  the  Council,  fitted  and  furnished  for  this  enterprise;  and  had 
a  letter  from  the  Council  to  the  enemy,  concerning  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  captives ;  and  upon  Monday,  April  3d,  he  was  sent 
away  from  Cambridge  upon  his  journey;  and  he  did  effect  it 
with  care  and  prudence,  and  returned  again  upon  the  12tb  of 
April,  with  this  answer  in  writing,  from  the  enemy:  — 

''  To  Governor  and  Council  in  Boston,  and  people  that  are 
in  war  with  us. 

"  We  now  give  answer  by  tliis  one  man ;  but  if  you  like  my 
answer,  send  one  more  liian  besides  this  Tom  Neppaoit,  and 
send  with  all  true  heart,  and  with  all  your  mind,  by  two  men. 
Because  you  know,  and  we  know,  you  have  great  sorrowful 
with  crying ;  for  you  lost  cnany,  many  hundred  men,  and  all 
youF  house,  all  your  land,  and  woman,  child,  and  cattle,  and 
all  your  things  that  you  have  lost."  Moreover  they  add,  that 
Mrs.  Rowlandson  and  other  captives  are  alive.  This  was  sign- 
ed by  Sam  and  Kutquen  Quanohit,  sagamores,  and  Peter  Je- 
thro,  scribe.  To  this  letter  the  Council  gave  answer,  tending  to 
abate  their  pride  and  insolence ;  and  sent  again  Tom  Neppanit, 
and  another  Indian  named  Peter  Conway,  to  move  further 
about  the  redemption  of  Mrs.  Rowlandson  and  her  friends, 
whidti  the  enemy  inclined  unto.  Those  two  Indians  were 
sent  a  second,  third,  and  fourth  time,  and  some  English  with 
them ;  and  at  last  prevailed  so  far,  that  Mrs.  Rowlandson  and 
some  others  were  redeemed,  and  brought  home  about  the 
Election  time  following.  This  treaty  about  the  captives,  and 
the  consequences  thereof,  had  no  small  influence  into  the 
abatement  of  the  enemy's  violence  and  our  troubles,  and  had 
a  tendency  to  dividing  them  and  break  their  union,  and  con- 
sequently their  strength ;  for  Philip,  and  some  others  of  the 
enemy's  chief  men,  were  utterly  against  treating  with  the 
English  or  surrendering  the  captives.  But  some  other  of 
their  principal  sachems,  that  were  more  inclinable  to  a  recon- 
ciliation with  the  English,  thought  that  their  compliance  with 
the  English  about  surrendering  the  captives  (especially  being 
well  paid  for  their  redemption)  would  mollify  the  Englishmen's 
minds  in  order  to  a  peace.  This  contest  about  the  treaty, 
caused  them  to  fall  out  and  divide.     Philip  and  most  of  the 
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Narraganset  Indians  separated  from  the  inland  Indians,  and 
went  down  into  their  own  country,  and  the  inland  Indians 
staid  about  Wachuset  mountain;  which  was  a  means  under 
Grod  to  weaken  and  destroy  them,  as  might  be  showed,  and  is 
in  part  declared  already,  in  the  history  of  the  war  published. 
This  was  another  piece  of  service  done  by  our  praying  Indians; 
at  least  they  broke  the  ice  and  made  way  for  it,  by  their  first 
adventuring  to  treat  with  the  enemy.  Whilst  this  matter  of 
the  redemption  of  the  captives  was  in  agitation,  the  assaults 
of  the  enemy  were  frequent  and  violent,  for  the  body  of  them 
quartered  within  twenty  miles  of  the  English  frontiers  of  Lan* 
caster,  Groton,  and  Marlborough,  and  made  daily  incursions 
upon  us;  and  notwithstanding  the  Council  had  used  many 
endeavours,  and  raised  forces  and  sent  them  forth,  to  beat 
up  their  head  quarters  at  Watchusett,  all  those  means  proved 
ineffectual ;  and  the  enemy  still  kept  that  station,  the  place 
being  near  a  very  high  mountak),  and  very  difficult  to  have 
access  to,  by  reason  of  thick  woods  and  rocks  and  other  fast- 
nesses, that  our  English  army  thought  it  not  advisable  to  hazard 
themselves  in  that  enterprise.  In  this  juncture  of  affairs,  the 
Council  at  last  resolved  to  arm  and  send  forth  a  company  of 
the  praying  Indians  from  Deer  Island,  under  the  conduct  of 
Samuel  Hunting  and  James  Richardson,  the  one  made  a 
captain,  the  other  his  lieutenant,  for  this  service ;  these  two 
Englishmen  were  well  acquainted  with  those  Indians,  and  per- 
sons whom  they  told.  In  pursuance  whereof  Capt.  Hunting 
bad  orders  and  a  commission,  and  did  his  best  endeavour; 
but  could  not  (at  that  time)  procure  arms  for  more  than 
forty  Indians.  Indeed,  those  praying  Indians  had  generally 
arms  of  their  own  before  the  war  began  ;  but  they  were  taken 
away  from  them  by  the  English,  and  squandered  away  many 
of  them,  as  at  Marlborough  twenty-seven  good  arms  at  one 
time,  before  touched ;  and  some  taken  by  Sudbury  men  at  the 
falls  on  Charles  River,  and  detained  to  this  day,  and  others 
from  particular  persons ;  those  were  all  taken  from  them  with- 
out order,  and  upward  of  twenty  arms  were  taken  from*  them 
arter  they  were  confined  to  the  Island ;  those  last  were  part 
of  the  arms  wherewith  they  were  now  furnished. 

Upon  the  21st  of  April,  Capt.  Hunting  had  drawn  up  and 
ready  furnished  his  company  of  forty  Indians,  at  Charlestown. 
They  were  ordered  by  the  Council  at  first  to  march  up  to  Mer- 
rimack river  near  Chelmsford,  and  there  to  settle  a  garrison  near 
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the  great  6shing-placeS)  where  it  was  expected  the  enemy  would 
come  at  this  season  to  get  fish  for  their  necessary  food ;  and 
firom  this  fort  to  keep  their  scouts  abroad  daily,  to  seize  the 
enemy ;  and  if  they  should  be  overpowered  by  greater  numbers, 
their  garrison  and  fort  was  for  their  retreat,  until  assistance 
might  be  sent  them.  This  was  the  projection  of  this  under- 
taking at  first;  and  accordingly  matters  were  prepared,  and 
carriages  with  provisions  and  tools  sent  away  to  Merrimack 
river.  But  behold  God's  thoughts  are  not  as  ours,  nor  hb 
ways  as  ours ;  for  just  as  those  Indian  soldiers  were  ready  to 
march,  upon  the  21st  of  April,  about  mid-day  tidings  came 
by  many  messengers,  that  a  great  body  of  the  enemy,  not  less 
as  was  judged  than  fifteen  hundred ;  (for  the  enemy^  to  make 
their  force  seem  to  be  very  great,  there  were  many  women 
among  them,  whom  they  had  fitted  with  pieces  of  wood  cut  in 
the  form  of  guns,  which  those  carried,  and  were  placed  b  the 
centre  ;)  they  had  assaulted  a  town  called  Sudbury,  that 
rooming,  and  set  fire  of  sundry  houses  and  bams  of  that 
town,  (thb  town  is  about  eighteen  miles  from  Charlestown, 
westerly  ;)  giving  an  account  that  the  people  of  the  place  were 
greatly  distressed  and  earnestly  desired  succor;  indeed  (thro' 
God's  favor^  some  small  assistance  was  already  sent  from 
Watertown,  by  Capt.  Hugh  Mason,*  which  was  the  next  town 
to  Sudbury.  These  with  some  of  the  inhabitants  joined,  and 
with  some  others  that  came  in  to  their  help,  there  was  vigo- 
rous resistance  made,  and  a  check  given  to  the  enemy,  so 
that  those  that  were  gotten  over  the  river,  to  the  east  side  of 
the  town,  were  forced  to  retreat;  and  the  body  of  the  enemy 
were  repulsed  that  they  could  not  pass  the  bridge,  which  pass 
the  English  kept.  But  those  particulars  were  not  known  when 
the  tidings  came  to  Charlestown,  where  the  Indian  companies 
before  mentioned  were  ready.  Just  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Lecture  there,  as  soon  as  these  tidings  came,  Major  Gookin 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Danforth,  (two  of  the  magistrates,)  who 
were  then  hearing  the  Lecture  Sermon,  being  acquainted 
herewith,  withdrew  out  of  the  meeting-house,  and  immediately 
gave  orders  for  a  ply  of  horse,  belonging  to  Capt.  Prentiss' 
troops,  under  conduct  of  Corporal  Phipps,  and  the  Indian 
company   under    Capt.    Hunting,   forthwith    to  march   away 

•  He  was  of  Watertown;  freeman,  1635;  representative  in  the  Gen- 
eral Court  for  ten  yeans ;  died,  1678L 
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for  the  relief  of  Sudbury ;  which  accordingly  was  put  in  execu- 
tion. Capt.  Hunting  with  his  Indian  company,  being  on  foot, 
got  not  to  Sudbury  until  a  little  within  night. 

The  enemy,  as  is  before  touched,  were  all  retreated  unto  the 
west  side  of  the  river  of  Sudbury,  where  also  several  English 
inhabited.  Upon  the  22d  of  April,  early  in  the  morning,  our 
forty  Indians,  having  stripped  themselves,  and  painted  their  faces 
like  to  the  enemy,  they  passed  over  the  bridge  to  the  west  side 
of  the  river,  without  any  Englishmen  in  their  company,  to  make 
discovery  of  the  enemy,  (which  was  generally  conceived 
quartered  thereabout.)  But  this  did  not  at  all  discourage  our 
Christian  Indians  from  marching  out  for  discovery,  and  if  they 
had  met  with  them,  to  beat  up  their  quarters.  But  God  had 
so  ordered  it,  that  the  enemy  were  all  withdrawn  and  were 
retreated  in  the  night.  Our  Indian  soldiers,  having  made  a 
thorough  discovery,  and  to  their  great  grief,  (for  son^e  of  them 
wept  when  they  saw  so  many  English  lie  dead  on  the  place 
among  the  slain ;)  some  they  knew,  viz.  those  two  worthy  and 
pious  captains,  Capt.  Brocklebank  of  Rowley,  and  Capt. 
Wadsworth  *  of  Milton,  who,  with  about  thirty-two  private  sol- 
diers, were  slain  the  day  before.  For  Capt.  Wadsworth,  lying 
with' his  company  at  Mariborougb,  being  left  there  to  strengthen 
that  frontier,  upon  the  return  of  the  army ;  he,  understanding 
that  the  enemy  had  attacked  Sudbury,  took  a  ply  of  hb  men, 
about  six  files,  and  marched  for  their  relief^  with  whom  Capt. 
Brocklebank  (who  kept  quarters  at  Mariborougb)  went,  taking 
this  opportunity,  as  a  good  convoy,  to  go  to  Boston  to  speak 
with  the  Council.  Capt.  Wadsworth,  being  a  valiant  and  active 
man,  and  being  very  desirous  to  rescue  his  friends  at  Sudbury, 
inarched  in  the  night  with  all  the  speed  he  could ;  and  his  sol- 
diers, being  spent  and  weary  with  travel  and  want  of  rest,  fell 
into  the  enemy's  ambushment  in  the  morning ;  and  the  enemy, 
being  nun^erous,  encompassed  him  round,  so  that  they  were 
generally  cut  off,  except  a  few  that  escaped  to  a  mill  which 
was  fortified,  but  the  people  were  fled  out  of  it;  but  the  enemy 
knew  not  of  their  flight,  and  so,  supposing  the  mill  to  be  strong, 
they  ventured  not  to  attack  it.  At  the  same  time,  Capt.  C.utler 
of  Charlestown,  with  a  small  company,!,  having  the  convoy  of 

*  The  monument  which  now  marks  the  place  of  this  fight,  was  erected 
by  a  eon  of  Capt  WadsworUi,  who  was  President  of  Harvard  College. 
t  Consisting  ofeUvtn,  according  to  Mr.  Hubbard. 
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some  carts  from  Marlborough,  that  were  coming  to  Sudbury, 
having  secured  bis  carriage  at  a  garrison-house,  escaped  nar* 
rowly  from  being  cut  off  by  the  enemy.     The  enemy  also,  at 
that  time,  cut  off  some  English  soldiers  that  were  coming  down 
under  the  conduct  of  one  Cowell,  of  Boston,  that  had  been  a 
convoy  to  some  provisions  at  Quabage  fort.*     But  I  have  too 
far  digressed.     Therefore,  to  return  to  the  company  of  our 
Christian  Indians,  who,  as  soon  as  they  had  made  a  full  discov- 
ery, returned  to  their  captain  and  the  rest  of  the  English,  and 
gave  them  an  account  of  their  motions.    Then  it  was  concluded 
lo  march  over  to  the  place  and  bury  the  dead,  and  they  did  so 
shortly  after,  that  day,  our  Indians  inarching  in  two  files  upon 
the  wings,  to  secure  those  that  went  to  bury  the  dead.    God  so 
ordered  it,  that  they  met  with  no  interruption  in  that  work. 
Our  Indians  found  only  4bur  dead  Indians  of  the  enemy,  cover- 
ed up  with  logs  and  rubbish.     This  service,  so  faithfully  per- 
formed by  our  Christian  Indians,  had  the  effect  to  abate  much, 
with  many,  their  former  hatred  of  them,  especially  at  Sudbury, 
some  of  the  people  who  had  formerly  done  much  injury  to  these 
our  Christian  friends,  whilst  they  dwelt  at  Natick,  for  some  of 
them  know  they  have  taken  several  things  from  them,  and  never 
restored  them ;  as  guns,  utensils  fox  carts  and  ploughs,  com  and 
swine,  and  materials  of  ironwork  belonging  to  a  sawmill,  and 
other  things;  their  consciences  can  best  witness  what  they  are; 
and  if  they  do  not  make  restitution,  I  fear  they  will  have  little 
comfort  at   death,  though   they  please  themselves  with    this 
notion,  that  the  enemy  Indians  robbed  and  plundered  them  of 
such  like  things  ;^t  this  will  not  be  (I  contend)  a  sufficient 
warrant  to  wrongihe  innocent,  or  rob  hfiDi^t  men,  because 
thieves  of  the  same  nation  have  robbed  themj   But  I  name  no 
persons,  but  leave  the  matter  to  God  and  tReir  own  consciences, 
^esiring  they  may  repent  and  make  restitution. 
^  From  this  time  forward,  our  Christian  Indian  soldiers  were 
constantly  employed  in  all  expeditions  against  the  enemy,  while 
jthe  war  lasted;  and  after  the  arrival  of  the  ships  from  England, 
j  which  was  in  May,  arms  were  bought  to  furnish  the  rest  of  the 
I  able  men;  and  then  Capt.  Hunting's  company  was  made  up  to 
jthe  number  of  eighty  men;  those  did  many  signal  services  in 
ithe  aummer,  1676.     At  Weshakum,  and  at  or  near  Mendon, 

♦  For  an  interestinff  account  of  the  Sudbury  battle,  see  <«  Letters  to 
London,**  (republished  by  Mr.  Drake.) 
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at  Mount  Hope,  at  Watchusett,  and  several  other  places,*  tbey 
were  often  made  use  of  as  scouts  before  the  army,  and  at  such 
time  when  the  army  lay  still  and  staid  at  their  quarters;  in 
which  scoutings  they  took  several  captives,  and  slew  many  of 
the  enemy,  and  brought  their  scalps  to  their  commanders. 
The  particulars  of  their  actions  are  too  many  to  mention  in  this 
script.  I  contend  that  the  small  company  of  our  Indian  friends 
have  taken  and  slain  of  the  enemy,  in  the  summer  of  1676,  not 
less  than  four  hundred ;  and  their  fidelity  and  courage  is  testified 
by  the  certificates  of  their  captains,  that  are  inserted  in  the 
close  of  this  discourse.  It  may  be  said  in  truth,  that  Grod 
made  use  of  these  poor,  despised,  and  hated  Christians,  to  do 
great  service  for  the  churches  of  Christ  in  New  England,  in  this 
day  of  their  trial;  and  I  think  it  was  observed  by  impartial 
men,  that,  after  our  Indians  went  out,  the  balance  turned  of  the 
English  side;  for,  after  the  attack  of  Sudbury  (at  which  time 
our  Indians  first  went  forth),  the  enemy  went  down  the  wind  ^ 
amain;  and,  about  July,  one  hundred  and  fifty  surrendered 
themselves  to  mercy  to  the  Massachusetts  government,  besides 
several  that  surrendered  at  Plymouth  and  Connecticut. 
Among  those  that  came  in  to  Massachusetts  with  the  sachem  f 
of  Packachooge,:^  there  were  several  of  those  that  had  been 
praying  Indians,  and  went  or  were  carried  away  from  Hassanar 
mesit;  of  which  I  have  before  spoken. 

About  the  9th  of  August,  there  happened  a  very  sad  acci- 
dent, relating  to  the  poor  Christian  Indians,  viz.  a  norrid  mur- 
der committed  by  some  Englishmen  upon  two  squaws,  wives 
to  two  of  our  Indian  soldiers,  the  one  named  Andrew  Pittimee, 
the  captain  of  the  Indians ;  and  the  other  his  sister  (wife  to  one 
Thomas  Speene^);  and  one  young  woman,  and  three  children, 
whereof  one  was  a  nursing  infant;  and  all  the  children  of  Tho- 
mas Speen  aforesaid.  These  two  squaws  and  their  company 
aforementioned,  being  allowed  (in  this  time  of  their  straits  for 
food)  by  the  English  authority,  went  forth  to  gather  hurtleber- 
ries,  at  a  place  called  Hurtleberry  Hill,  about  four  miles  from 
Waterton  mill,  within  the  bounds  of  that  town;  where  the 
English,  who  were  about  eleven  or  twelve  in  number,  and  were 


*  Of  which  Dedham  was  one.  f  Sagamore  John. 

X  Partly  in  Worcester  and  partly  in  Ward. 

§  For  particulars  respecting  the  families  of  Speen,  see  Biglow's  JK»- 
iory  ofMtiiek  and  2^  Bwtk  of  the  Indians, 
VOL.  II.  65 
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on  horseback,  first  met  those  Indians.  There  was  one  Indian 
man  with  them,  called  John  Stoolemester,  one  that  had  been 
bred  with  the  English;  they  disarmed  him  of  a  carbine  belong- 
ing to  the  county,  for  he  was  newly  come  in  from  the  army, 
and  had  not  delivered  his  arms.  After  they  had  disarmed  this 
fellow,  they  threatened  to  kill  him ;  but  he,  speaking  English, 
interceded  strongly  for  his  life,  and  so  they  dismissed  him,  and 
he  came  home ;  but  the  squaws  being  among  the  bushes  not 
far  off,  he  lost  them  there ;  the  English  came  to  them  and  sat 
down,  and  smok'd  it  where  they  were,  and  exchanged  with 
them  bread  and  cheese  for  some  hurlleberries ;  and  then  the 
English  left  the  squaws  and  cliildren,  but  being  not  gone  a  mile, 
four  of  the  English  left  their  company  and  went  back  to  the 
squaws,  and  drove  them  before  them  unto  the  north  end  of  the 
hill,  into  a  secret  place,  and  there  murdered  them  all,  and  stript 
such  as  had  coats  on.  Having  committed  the  murder,  these 
men  went  to  their  habitations.  The  nexi  day  after  the  squaws 
were  missing,  and  came  not  home  to  their  wigwams,  Capt.  Piti- 
mee,  being  then  at  home,  came  to  Major  Gookin  at  Cambridge 
and  acquainted  him  with  his  fears,  that  some  evil  had  befallen 
his  wife,  sister,  and  their  company,  and  desired  an  order  and 
some  help  of  Englishmen,  two  or  three  at  least,  to  go  and 
search  for  them ;  which  being  so  reasonable  a  request,  it  was 
granted.  So  he  went  forth  and  searched  a  day  or  two,  but  could 
not  find  them;  at  last,  having  procured  about  fifteen  or  sixteen 
Indians  and  two  English,  they  made  a  more  strict  search,  and 
at  last  found  the  dead  bodies,  not  far  from  one  another,  cruelly 
murdered,  some  shot  through,  others  their  brains  beat  out  with 
hatchets;  to  be  short,  this  murder  was  afterward  discovered, 
and  the  four  murderers  seized,  tried,  and  condemned,  and  two 
of  the  four  executed,  and  the  other  two  pardoned  by  the  Gen- 
eral Court.  This  murder  was  very  much  decried  by  all  good 
men,  and  it  was  some  satisfaction  that  some  of  them  were  made 
examples.  I  know  the  murderers  pretended  a  law  to  warrant 
the  act,  but  the  juries  and  judge  were  not  of  their  mind  in  the 
matter.  I  know,  also,  there  are  some  among  the  English,  that 
have  a  very  ill  conceit  of  all  the  Indians,  and  will  not  admit 
them  so  much  charity,  as  to  think  that  any  of  them  are  sober  or 
honest;  such  I  shall  leave  to  the  Lord,  desiring  he  will  give  them 
more  charity,  and  root  out  of  their  hearts  the  spirit  of  enmity 
and  animosity.  And  it  is  probable  that  some  persons  will  not  be 
wantbg  to  calumniate  our  Christian  Indians,  and  object  that> 
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notwithstanding  all  that  hath  been  said  on  t^ieir  behalf,  yet  they 
are  hypocrites  and  wicked  men,  and  will  frequently  drink  and  ' 
C0I3(^nit  other  lewdness.     To  this  I  shall  answer  in  few  words. 
YThave  good  ground  lo  believe,  that  several  of  them  are  sin-^ 
cere  ;  but  I  do  not  say  they  are  all  such.     And  I  dare  not    I 
afSrra  for  my  own  countrymen,  that  there  are  no  hypocrites   / 
or  evil-doers  among  themTj  I  wish  and  pray,  that  both  English  / 
and  Indians  were  all  better  than  I  fear  they  are ;  't  is  not  my  / 
work  to  judge  men's  hearts;  that  belongs  to  God.     Secondly^ 
I  cannot  deny  but  that  many  of  them,  especially  the  younger 
sort,  that  have  been  and  are  soldiers,  but  they  are  too  apt  to  be 
overtaken  with  drink.     I   could   wish  they  had  not  so  much 
example   and   temptation   thereunto   by  some  English,  espe- 
cially such  as  have  been  their  fellow-soldiers  in  the  wars,  who 
are  very  ready,  when  they  meet  the  Indians,  to  give  or  procure 
strong  drink  for  them ;  and  others,  for  filthy  lucre's  sake,  sell     I 
them  strong  drink,  expressly  prohibited  by  law;  indeed,  a  very      j 
little  matter  will  intoxicate  their  brains ;  for,  being  used  to  drink 
water,  they  cannot  bear  a  fourth  part  of  what  an  Englishman  L|l  ^^  ^  /l 
will  bear.     I  have  known  one  drunk  with  as  little  as  one  eighth VT^ 
part  of  a  pint  of  strong  water,  and  others  with  little  more  than 
a  pint  of  cider.     I  do  not  plead  to  justify  them  in  such  ac- 
tions, but  endeavour  to  declare   things  as  they  are  in  truth. 
Thirdly,  I  cannot  deny  but  sundry  of  the  Christian  Indians 
are  not  of  so  good  conversation,  as  Christian  religion  requires; 
which  thing  is  matter  of  lamentation  to  all  that  fear  God,  not 
only  in  respect  of  those  Indians,  but  of  the  English  also,  among 
whom  they  live ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  we  may  not  presently 
exclude  them  out  of  visible  Christianity,  but  rather  endeavour 
to  convince  and  reform  them,  if  God  please  to  be  instrumental 
to  correct  them,  and  turn  them  to  God  effectually.    Whilst  men 
do  exteraally  attend  the  means  of  grace,  keep  the  Sabbath, 
pray  in  their  families  morning  and  evening,  and  endeavour  and 
desire  to  be  instructed  in  Christian  religion,  both  themselves 
and  children,  as  the  praying  Indians  do,   there  is  charitable 
encouragement  and  good  hope,  through  grace,  that,  as  God  hath  N 
wrought  effectually  upon  some,  so  he  will  upon  others,  in  his    /    -y 
own  time  and  according  to  his  good  pleasure,  that  be  hath  /  c^ 
purposed  in  himself.     I  account  it  my  duty  not  to  censure  and 
judge,  but  to  pray  for  them  and  others.  ^ 

About  the  latter  end  of  August,  1676,  an  army  was  sent 
against  the  eastern  enemies,  with  whom  Capt.  Hunting  and  his 
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oomptDj  of  Indians '  went,  but  this  army  did  little  against  the 
'  enemy ;  but  that  which  was  done,  was  done  by  our  Indians, 
who  slew  two  or  three  of  the  enemy,  but  lost  none  of  their 
lives,  through  God's  favor. 

Again  on  February  5th,  1676,*  in  another  expedition  to  the 
eastern   part,   commanded   by   Major   Waldron,  wherein  our 

J>raying  Indians  under  Capt.  Hunting  bore  a  part,  and  some 
ew  of  the  enemy  were  killed  by  them  ;  but  their  counsel  was 
not  attended  in  that  expedition,  which  if  it  had  been,  as  I 
heard  some  English  in  the  service  say,  in  probability  the 
enemy  had  been  greatly  worsted  at  that  time.  In  June,  1677, 
another  expedition  into  the  eastern  parts,  among  whom  were 
about  thirty-six  of  our  Christian  Indians,  who  in  a  fight  near 
Black  Point,  the  English  lost  about  forty  men,  whereof  were 
eight  of  our  friendly  Indians,  and  their  Lieutenant,  James 
Richardson,  was  then  slain;  this  was  the  greatest  loss  that 
our  Indians  sustained  all  the  war ;  for  in  all  the  former  expedi« 
tions  our  Indians  lost  but  two  men. 

But  I  shall  pass  from  this  matter,  and  also  from  any  further 
discourse  of  the  military  actions  of  our  praying  Indians,  who 
to  this  day,  upon  all  occasions  of  scouting  in  the  woods,  or  any 
other  hazardous  services,  are  frequently  employed  as  occasion 
doth  present.  Now  I  shall  draw  towards  a  close,  only  mention 
Bome  few  things  concerning  those  of  our  Christian  Indians, 
that  have  not  been  employed  in  the  war,  being  not  capable 
thereof;  some  by  reason  of  age,  and  far  the  greatest  part  being 
women  and  children.  But  yet  for  religion,  these,  far  ^the 
greater  part  of  the  religious,  staid  at  home. 

When  theiif*  able  men  were  for  the  generality  drawn  forth 
to  the  wars,  the  rest,  being  nearly  four  hundred  old  men, 
women,  and  children,  were  left  upon  Long  Island,  in  a  suf- 
fering state.  It  was  intended  tbe^y  sIrJUIcT  ^aUl  com  upon 
the  Islands,  and  in  order  thereunto  they  made  some  prepara- 
tions, expending  their  labor  upon  clearing  and  breaking  up 
ground;  but  some  English,  that  lived  on  those  Islands,  and 
had  interest  there,  were  unfriendly  to  them,  and  discouraged 
them.  But  the  authority  of  the  country  did  interpose  for 
their  quiet ;  yet  the  poor  Indians  were  discouraged,  and  in  want 
of  all  things  almost,  except  clams,  which  food  (as  some  oon- 


♦  OM  style  must  be  understood ;  according  to  which  the  new  year 
did  not  begin  ontil  85th  March. 
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ceived)  did  occasion  fluxes  and  other  diseases  among  them ; 
besides,  they  were  very  mean  for  clothing,  and  the  Islands 
were  bleak  and  cold  with  the  sea  winds  in  spring  time,  and  the 
place  afforded  little  fuel,  and  their  wigwams  were  mean.     In 
this  condition  of  want   and   sickness   they  were,   after  their 
men  were  sent  for  to  the  wars,  until  mid  May;  then  Gqd 
was  pleased  to  mollify  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  towards 
them,  by  little  and  little ;  partly  by  the  true  reports  brought 
to  the  General  Court,  of  their  distressed  estate,  and  the  great 
unlikelihood  they  were  to  plant  or  reap  any  com  at  the  Islands ; 
and  partly  from  the  success  God  was  pleased  to  give  their 
brethren,  abroad  in  the  country's  service;  insomuch  that  the 
hearts  of  many  were  in  a  degree  changed  to  those  Christian 
Indians ;  and  the  General  Court  then  sitting  passed  an  order, 
giving  liberty  to  remove  them  from  the  Islands,   cautioning 
their  order,  that   it  should  be  done   without  charge  to  the 
country.     This  liberty  being  given.  Major  Gookin,  their  old 
friend  and  ruler,  by  the  authority  and  encouragement  of  the 
Right  Honorable  the  Corporation  for  Gospelizing  the  Indians,       'z 
residing  in  London,  and  by  authority  of  the  General  Court  of       \ 
Massachusetts  in  New  England,  forthwith  hired  boats  to  bring        \ 
them  from  the  Islands  to  Cambridge,  not  far  from  the  house        / 
(^  Mr.  Thomas  Oliver,  a  pious  man,  and  of  a  very  loving,        j 
compassionate  spirit  to  those  poor  Indians ;  who,  when  others     "' 
were  shy,  he   freely  o&red  a  place  lor  their  present  settle- 
ment upon  his  land,  which  was  very  commodious  for  situation, 
being  near  Charles  river,  convenient  for  fishing,  and  where  was 

Elenty  of  fuel ;  and  Mr.  Oliver  had  a  good  fortification  at  his 
ouse,  near  the  place  where  the  wigwams  stood,  where  (if 
need  were)  they  might  retreat  ibr  their  security.  This  de- 
liverance from  the  Island  was  a  jubilee  to  those  poor  creatures ; 
and  though  many  of  them  were  sick  at  this  time  of  their 
removal,  especially  some  of  the  chief  men,  as  Waban,  John 
Thomas,  and  Josiah  Harding^  with  divers  other  men,  women, 
and  children,  were  sick  of  a  dysentery  and  fever,  at  their  first 
coming  up  from  the  Island ;  but  by  the  care  of  the  Major, 
and  his  wife,  and  Mr.  Elliot,  making  provision  for  them,  of 
food  and  medicines,  several  of  them  recovered,  particularly 
Waban  and  John  Thomas ;  the  one  the  principal  ruler,  and 
the  other  a  principal  teacher  of  them,  who  were  both  extregie 
low,  but  God  had  in  mercy  raised  them  up ;  had  they  died 
it  would  have  been  a  great  weakening  to  the  work  of  God 
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among  them.  The  most  of  the  Indians  continued  at  this 
place  all  the  summer,  some  few  excepted,  that  scattered 
to  places  adjacent,  to  work  for  the  English  in  harvest  time. 
But  toward  October  they  removed;  some  to  the  falls  of  J3^ 
Charles  river,  and  some  settled  about  Hoanantum  Hill,  not 
far  from  Mr.  Oliver's,  near  the  very  place  where  they  first 
began  to  pray  to  God,  and  Mr.  Elliot  first  taught  them,  which 
was  about  thirty  years  since.  Here  Anthony,  one  of  the 
teachers,  built  a  large  wigwam,  at  which  place  the  lecture 
and  the  school  were  kept,  in  the  winter  1676 ;  where  Major 
Gookin  and  Mr.  Elliot  ordinarily  met  every  fortnight;  and 
the  other  week  an)ong  the  Packemitt*  Indians,  who  were 
also  brought  from  the  Island  at  the  same  time,  and  placed  near 
Brush  Hill,t  in  Milton,  under  the  care  of  Quarter-master 
Thomas  Swirt.  This  last  summer,  though  they  came  up  late 
from  the  Island,  yet  they  planted  some  ground,  procured 
for  them  by  the  Major  among  the  English ;  and  so  they  got 
some  little  corn,  and  more  for  work ;  and  their  soldiers,  that 
were  abroad,  bad  com  provided  by  the  country  for  their 
relations ;  so  that  through  God's  favor  they  were  pretty  well 
supplied.  And  in  the  winter  time,  about  December,  there  was 
abundance  of  a  sort  of  fish  called  frost-fish,  which  they  took 
with  scoop  nets  and  dried  great  plenty  of  them.  The  widows 
and  the  aged  had  supply  of  clothing  and  com  at  the  charge 
of  the  Honorable  Corporation  in  London,  who  tenderly  and 
compassionately  ordered  relief  for  such  as  were  in  need;  and 
many  of  the  men,  who  were  about  home,  got  plenty  of  venison 
in  the  winter  1676,  for  supply  of  their  families,  so  that  God 
provided  for  their  outward  subsistence.  And  for  religion,  I 
hope  it  begins  to  revive  among  them.  There  were  seven 
places  where  they  met  to  worship  God  and  keep  the  Sab- 
bath, viz.  at  Nonatum,j:  at  Packemit  or  Punkapog,  at  Co* 
wate  alias  the  fall  of  Charles  river,  at  Natick,  at  Medfield, 
at  Concord,  and  at  Namkeake,  near  Chelmsford ;  in  which 
places  there  was  at  each  place  a  teacher  and  schools  for 
the  youth  at  most  of  them.  Mr.  Elliot  kept  his  lecture 
weekly,  at  Nonantum  and  Pakomit,  where  also  Major  Gook- 
in kept  his  courts  among  them.  When  the  winter  was 
over,  1676,  and  the  spring  drew  on,  the  praying  Indians  most 

*  Or  Punkapog,  since  Stoughton.     t  Still  known  by  the  same  name. 
t  Before  written  by  the  author  Hoanantum,    Hutchinson,  I.  163, 
has  ^oonanetum. 
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of  tbem  repaired  to  their  plantations  at  Natick,  Magunkog, 
and  some  planted  at  Hassanamesit ;  but  not  long  after,  they 
withdrew  from  thence  and  gave  over  tending  their  com,  for 
fear  of  the  Maquas,  who  had  been  among  Unkas'  men,  and 
done  some  mischief  and  carried  away  one  of  Unkas'  sons  pris- 
oners, but  be  was  again  released  by  them.  Some  of  the  praying 
Indians  planted  among  the  English  plantations,  as  at  Med&eld, 
Concord,  Cambridge,  and  Chelmsford,  and  got  supplies  by 
their  labor.  Before  they  removed  from  Cowate,  there  was 
a  poor  widow  woman  of  the  praying  Indians,  that  went  to 
gather  some  flags  to  make  mats,  about  two  or  three  miles. 
She  being  alone,  and  her  company  gone  before  her,  home, 
was  met  by  an  Englishman  of  Sudbury,  named  Curtis,  who 
required  her  to  go  with  him ;  she  being  unwilling,  made  way 
to  escape  from  him  homeward  to  the  wigwams,  but  he  outran 
her,  and  with  his  hatchet  helve  he  wounded  her  very  sore 
in  several  places  about  the  head,  leaving  her  all  in  her  blood  ; 
but  she  being,  not  mortally  wounded  (as  it  proved),  made  a 
shift  to  get*  to  the  wigwams,  where  she  lay  by  a  long  time, 
before  she  recovered.  She  knew  not  who  it  was  that  had 
offered  her  this  injury ;  but  the  man  spake  of  it  himself,  and 
pretended  the  woman  beat  him,  and  what  he  did  was  in  his 
own  defence.  It  is  probable  she  struggled  what  she  could 
when  he  was  beating  her. 

In  the  summer,  1677,*  several  of  our  Indian  soldiers  were 
employed ;  some  to  scout  with  Lieut.  Richardson  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  Merrimack,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  eastern  enemy ; 
others  were  sent  to  keep  garrison  in  the  east  parts,  as  Cocheco, 
York,  Wells,  and  Black  Point ;  others  were  sent  with  a  small 
army  to  Black  Point,  where  eight  of  them  were  slain,  as  is 
before  hinted.  In  September,  the  Mahawks  or  Maquas  (con- 
trary to  their  promises  and  agreement)  came  down  in  small 
parties  among  our  praying  Indians,  and  put  them  into  great 
trouble.  A  party  of  the  Maquas  took  two  widow  women  cap- 
tives, being  at  Hassanamesit  (one  of  their  plantations)  to  make 
or  fetch  cider.  The  same  party  of  Mahawks,  or  another  party, 
came  down  within  half  a  mile  of  an  English  house  belonging  to 
Sudbury,  and  murdered  a  very  honest  Indian,  named  Josiah 

*  We  have  no  particulars  of  this  affair;  and,  according  to  Williamson, 
Hisiory  o/Maine^  L  552,  a  treaty  had  been  made  in  August  before,  and 
it  would  seem,  that  all  was  now  tranquil. 
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Nowell,*  who  was  going  to  his  .     This  man  bad  a  wife 

and  four  small  children.  His  brother-in-law,  James  Speen,  (a 
very  pious  man,)  parted  from  him  not  half  an  hour  before  he 
was  slain,  appointing  to  meet  him  at  a  place  designated ;  but 
the  other  came  not,  and  his  brother  hallooed  for  him;  yet, 
notwithstanding,  the  Maquas  met  not  this  man,  but  God  pre- 
served him.  The  English  sent  forth  to  pursue  this  Maquas, 
with  some  other  Indians,  but  they  could  not  overtake  them. 
But  the  Maquas  carried  the  captives  through  Hadley,  some 
few  days  after,  and  showed  the  scalp  of  the  man  slain  to  the 
English  at  Hadley ;  f  who  would  willingly  have  redeemed  the 
squaws,  but  could  nor  prevail  with  the  Maquas  to  let  them  go. 
About  this  time,  viz.  in  September,  1677,  our  praying  Indians, 
that  lived  at  Natick,  built  up  their  forts  and  the  like,  which 
they  did  at  Pakemit.  In  this  month  of  September,  about  the 
19th  day,  a  party  of  Indians  fell  upon  a  village  called  Hatfield, 
near  Hadley;  they  burnt  some  dwelling-houses  and  bams,  that 
stood  without  the  line,  and  wounded  and  killed  about  twelve 
persons,  and  carried  away  captive  twenty  English  persons,  most 
of  them  women  and  children.^  It  was  conceived,  at  first,  that 
this  mischief  was  done  by  a  party  of  Mawhakes,  because  it  was 
done  the  next  day  after  the  Maquas,  with  the  two  Indian  cap- 
tives before  spoken  of,  were  carried  through  the  town  of  Had- 
ley. But  it  appeared  afterward,  by  an  English  prisoner  that 
escaped  from  the  enemy,  that  this  party  of  Indians  were  about 
twenty-seven  in  all,  whereof  four  were  women;  who  were  of 
the  old  enemy,  and  formerly  neighbours;  who  had  fled  to  the 
French  about  Quebec,  and  were  lately  come  from  thence  with 
the  company  of  another  ply  of  Indians,  who  were  gone  toward 
Merrimack;  for,  on  the  very  same  day,  another  ply  of  Indians, 
that  came  from  the  French,  came  to  Naamkeke,  near  Chelms- 
ford; and  there,  either  by  force  or  persuasion,  carried  away 
with  them  Wannalancet,  the  sachem,  and  all  his  company,  ex- 
cepting two  men,  whereof  one  was  the  minister,  and  their  wives 
and  children,  and  one  widow  that  escaped  to  the  English. 

*  The  Mohawks  had  been  urged  by  agents,  sent  by  the  authorities  of 
Massachusetts,  to  come  down  upon  the  New  England  Indians.  This 
murder  was  probably  among  the  first  fruits  of  that  mis^ided  policy. 

t  "  The  lands  bordering?  on  Connecticut  river,  which  are  now  in  the 
towns  of  Northampton,  Hadley,  and  Hatfield,  were  first  known  by  the 
Indian  name  JSTonotuck/* — Williams's  ^etek  of  J^orthamjOon^  p.  6. 

t  See  Hubbard's  History  of /few  Engiandy  p.  686. 
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Those  that  went  away  were  about  fifty,  whereof  there  were  not 
above  eight  men,  the  rest  women  and  children ;  and  we  never 
heard  more  of  them  since.  It  vms  a  matter  of  scandal  and 
offence,  (to  such  as  are  ready  to  take  up  any  thing  to  reproach 
the  profession  of  religion  among  the  Indians,)  that  this  man, 
Wannalancet,  who  made  a  profession  of  religion,  should  thus  go 
away,  when  he  was  reconciled  to  the  English  and  well  esteemed 
generally  by  them,  and  had  no  cause  given  him  for  it.  But 
forasmuch  as  there  may  be  some  reasons  given  for  this  man's 
acting  thus  at  this  time,  that  may  tend  to  excuse  him,  of  which 
I  have  certain  knowledge,  I  shall  here  briefly  mention  them. 
First,  this  man  had  but  a  weak  company,  not  above  eight  men ; 
and  those,  except  two  or  three,  unarmed.  Secondly,  he  lived 
at  a  dangerous  frontier  place,  both  for  the  Maquas,  that  were 
now  in  small  parties  watching  opportunities  to  slay  and  capti- 
vate these  Indians,  and  had  lately  done  mischief  a  few  miles  off, 
as  is  before  mentioned ;  on  the  other  side,  the  eastern  Indians^ 
that  were  in  hostility  with  the  English,  might  easily  have  access 
to  this  place.  Thirdly,  he  had  but  little  com  to  live  on  for  the 
ensuing  winter,  for  his  land  was  improved  by  the  English  before 
he  came  in.  Fourthly,  the  Indians  that  came  from  the  French 
were  his  kindred  and  relations,  for  one  of  them  was  his  wife's 
brother;  and  his  eldest  son  also  lived  with  the  French.  Fifth- 
ly, those  Indians  informed  him,  that  the  war  was  not  yet  at  an 
end,  and  that  he  would  live  better  and  with  more  safety  among 
the  French ;  who,  in  truth,  do  much  indulge  the  Indians,  and 
furnish  them  whatever  they  desire,  because  they  employ  those 
Indians  to  kill  them  beaver,  and  moose,  and  other  peltry, 
whereby  they  gain  much.  These  and  other  reasons  did,  in 
probability,  so  far  prevail  to  persuade  hira,  which,  together  with 
the  force  they  had  to  compel  him,  in  case  he  refused,  so  that 
he  went  away  with  them.  But  they  went  off  quietly,  and  did 
no  mischief  in  the  least  to  the  English,  which  I  rationally  im- 
pute to  Wannalancet's  being  with  them ;  for  he  was  a  person 
not  of  a  mischievous  or  bloody  disposition,  but  of  a  prudent  and 
peaceable  spirit,  and,  it  is  like,  was  unwilling  (so  far  as  he 
could  prevent  it)  that  the  English  should  receive  any  injury, 
or  have  any  just  cause  of  offence,  at  this  time  of  his  leaving 
them ;  because  it  is  not  impossible  he  may,  in  convenient  time, 
return  again  to  live  with  the  English  in  his  own  country,  and 
upon  his  own  land ;  which  (as  I  have  observed)  the  Indians  do 
much  incline  unto. 
VOL.  11.  66 
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^  At  a  Court  held  among  the  praying  Indians,  where  was  a 
full  meeting  of  them,  it  being  also  Mr.  Elliot's  lecture,  who  was 
present  with  Major  Gookin  and  some  other  English,  Waban, 
the  chief  ruler  among  the  Indians,  in  the  name  of  all  the  rest, 
made  an  affectionate  speech  to  this  effect:  ^'  We  do,  with  aU 
thankfulness,  acknowledge  God's  great  goodness  to  us,  in  pre- 
serving us  alive  to  this  day.  Formerly,  in  our  beginning  to 
pray  unto  God,  we  received  much  encouragement  from  many 
godly  English,  both  here  and  in  England.  Since  the  war 
begun  between  the  English  and  wicked  Indians,  we  expected 
to  be  all  cut  off,  not  only  by  the  enemy  Indians,  whom  we 
know  hated  us,  but  also  by  many  English,  who  were  much 
I  exasperated  and  very  angry  with  us.  In  this  case,  we  cried 
to  God,  in  prayer,  for  help.  Then  God  stirred  up  the  gover- 
I  nor  and  magistrates  to  send  us  to  the  Island,  which  was  grievous 
to  us;  for  we  were  forced  to  leave  all  our  substance  behind  us, 
(  and  we  expected  nothing  else  at  the  Island,  but  famine  and 
nakedness.  But  behold  God's  goodness  to  us  and  our  poor 
families,  in  stirring  up  the  hearts  of  many  godly  persons  in 
England,  who  never  saw  us,  yet  showed  us  kindness  and  much 
i  love,  and  gave  us  some  com  and  clothing,  together  with  other 
provision  of  clams,  that  God  provided  for  us.  Also,  in  due 
time,  God  stirred  up  the  hearts  of  the  governor  and  magis- 
trates, to  call  forth  some  of  our  brethren  to  go  forth  to  fight 
against  the  enemy  both  to  us  and  the  English,  and  was  pleas- 
ed to  give  them  courage  and  success  in  that  service,  unto  the 
acceptance  of  the  English ;  for  it  was  always  in  our  hearts  to 
endeavour  to  do  all  we  could,  to  demonstrate  our  fidelity  to 
God  and  to  the  English,  and  against  their  and  our  enemy ;  and 
for  all  these  things,  we  desire  God  only  may  be  glorified." 
J  Piambow,*  the  other  ruler  next  to  Waban,  spake  to  the  same, 
I  giving  all  glory  to  the  Lord.  After  this,  upon  occasion  of  an 
'^  inquiry  concerning  the  messengers  sent,  in  winter  last,  to  Mo- 
began,  to  stir  the  Mohegans  up  to  pray  to  God,  some  English 
reported,  that  those  messengers  enticed  some  of  the  Indian  ser- 
vants, at  Norwich,  to  run  away  wjth  those  messengers,  from 
their  masters;  but  the  messengers  utterly  denied  any  such 
thing.  Waban  took  this  occasion,  ftirther  to  speak  to  this 
effect :  «  That  God  knew,  that  they  had  done  their  utmost  en- 
deavours to  carry  themselves  so  that  they  might  approve  their 

•  Otherwise  written  Fiam  Boohan. 
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fidelity  and  love  to  the  English.  But  yet,  some  English  were 
still  ready  to  speak  the  contrary  of  them,  as  in  this  matter 
instanced ;  and  in  that  business  at  Cocheco,  lately,  when  the 
Indians  were  carried  away  by  the  Maquas;  yet  the  English 
say,  they  ran  away  to  the  Maquas  and  were  not  carried  away; 
yet,"  said  he,  **  I  know  the  governor  and  magistrates  and 
many  good  men  had  other  thoughts  of  them  and  more  charity 
toward  them."  To  this  speech  of  his,  Major  Ggokin  made 
this  answer:  "That  Christ  in  the  Gospel  teacheth  all  his 
disciples  to  _take,up  the  cross  daily.  And  he  faimsetf^thougfa 
most  innocent,  and  always  did  good,  yet  some  said  of  him,  he 
had  a  devil;  others,  that  he  was  an  enemy  to  Cesar;  others, 
that  he  was  a  friend  to  publicans  and  sinners,  and  raised  many 
other  reproaches  against  him;  yet  he  bore  all  patiently,  and 
referred  the  case  to  God;  and  herein  we  should  follow  his 
example.  Waban,  you  know  all  Indians  are  not  good;  some 
carry  it  rudely,  some  are  drunkards,  others  steal,  others  lie  and 
break  their  promises,  and  otherwise  wicked.  So  't  is  with 
Englishmen;  all  are  not  good,  but  some  are  bad,  and  will 
carry  it  rudely ;  and  this  we  must  expect,  while  we  are  in  this 
world;  therefore,  let  us  be  patient  and  quiet,  and  leave  this 
case  to  God,  and  wait  upon  him  in  a  way  of  well-doing,  pa- 
tience, meekness,  and  humility;  and  God  will  bring  a  good 
issue  in  the  end,  as  you  have  teen  and  experienced." 

There  are  many  other  things,  that  I  might  have  recorded, 
concerning  these  poor,  despised  sheep  of  Christ.  But  I  fear 
that  which  I  have  already  written  will  be  thought  (by  some) 
impertinent  and  tedious.  But  when  I  call  to  mind,  that  great 
and  worthy  men  have  taken  much  pains  to  record,  and  others 
to  read,  the  seeming  small  and  little  concerns  of  the  children  c^ 
God ;  as  well  in  the  historical  books  of  Scripture,  as  other  his^ 
tories  of  the  primitive  times  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  doings 
and  sufferings  of  the  poor  saints  of  God ;  I  do  encourage  my 
heart  in  God,  that  He  will  accept,  in  Christ,  this  mean  labor 
of  mine,  touching  these  poor  despised  men;  yet  such  as  are, 
thjpough  the  grace  of  Christ,  the  first  professors,  confessors,  if  I 
may  not  say  martyrs,  of  the  Christian  religion  among  the  poojr 
Indians  in  America. 


FINIS. 
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CERTIFICATES. 

Mo^or  Thomoi  Savage  his  Certificate  concerning  the  Pray- 
ing Indiam. 

These  do  certify,  that  I,  Thomas  Savage,  of  Boston,  being 

er  of  the  English  forces  at  Mount  Hope,  in  the  begm- 

he  war  between  the  English  and  Indians,  about  July, 

i  afterward  in  March,  1676,  at  Menuraesse  and  Had- 

both  which  expeditions,  some  of  the  Chrisiian  Indians 

;  to  Natick,  &lc.,  were  in  the  army;  as  at  Mount 

?re  about  forty  men,  and  at  Menumesse  six  m^n.     I 

.do  testify,  on  their  behalf,  that  they  carried  themselves  well, 

and  approved  themselves  courageous  soldiers,  and  faithful  to  the 

English  interest. 

Dated  at  Boston,  the  30th  day  of  December,  1677. 

Thomas  Savage. 


Captain  Daniel  Henchman^s  Certificate  concerning  the  Fray^ 
ing  Indian  Soldiers, 

These  may  certify,  that  I,  Daniel  Henchman,  of  Boston, 
being  appointed  and  authorized  by  the  Governor  and  Coundl  of 
Massachusetts,  not  only  to  look  unto  and  order  the  praying 
Indians,  for  some  part  of  the  time  that  they  were  confined  to 
Deer  Island ;  but,  hkewise,  to  have  the  command  of  several  of 
them  as  soldiers,  both  at  Mount  Hope,  m  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  1675;  and  also  in  another  expedition.  May  and  June, 
1676,  when  I  had  the  command  of  the  English  forces  at  We- 
shakum,  Mendon,  and  Hadley ;  in  all  which  time  I  had  expe- 
rience of  the  sobriety,  courage,  and  fidelity  of  the  generality  of 
those  Indians.  And  this  I  do  testify,  under  my  hand,  and 
could  say  much  more  on  their  behalf,  if  ^e  and  opportunity 
permitted. 

Dated  at  Boston,  this  29th  of  November,  1677. 

D.  Henchman. 
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Captain  Samuel  Huntit 

These  are  to  certify, 
town,  in  New  England, 
and  Council,  appointed 
living  in  the  Massacbuseti 
against  the  barbarous  In 
said  Indian  company,  cc 
above  eighty  men.  The 
the  country,  in  several  ex 
In  all  which  service,  the  s 
ageously  and  faithfully  to 
that  the  said  company  di 
hundred  of  the  enemy,  cm 
about  one  hundred  pers( 
other  times,  when  I  was 
volunteers.  And,  in  te 
hereunto  set  my  baud,  thi 
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No.  I.  —  See  page  476. 


To  the  Honourable  the  Govoumour  and  CounciU  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Colony y  Assembled  at  Boston  this  of 
June  1676 : 

The  humble  petition  of  Andrew  Pittimee,  Quanahpohkit, 
alias  James  Rumney  Marsh,  John  Magus,  and  James  Speeo, 
officers  unto  the  Indian  souldiers,  now  in  your  service,  with 
the  consent  of  the  rest  of  the  Indian  souldiers  being  about 
eighty  men; 

Humbly  imploreth  your  favour  and  mercies  to  be  extended 
to  some  of  the  prisoners  taken  by  us,  (roost  of  them)  near 
Lanchaster,  Marlborough,  &c :  In  whose  behalf  we  are  bold 
to  supplicate  your  Honoures.  And  wee  have  three  reasons 
for  this  our  humble  supplication;  first,  because  the  persons 
we  beg  pardon  for,  as  we  are  informed^  are  innocent;  and 
have  not  done  any  wrong  or  injury  unto  the  English,  all  this 
war  time,  only  were  against  their  wills,  taken  and  kept  among 
the  enemy.  Secondly,  because  it  pleased  your  Honours  to  say 
to  some  of  us,  to  encourage  us  to  fidelity  and  activity  in  your 
service,  that  you  would  be  ready  to  do  any  thing  for  us,  that 
was  fitt  for  us  to  ask  and  you  to  grant.  Thirdly,  that  others 
that  are  out,  and  love  the  English,  may  be  encouraged  to 
come  in.  More  that  we  humbly  intercede  for,  is  the  lives 
and  libertyes  of  those  few  of  our  poor  friends  and  kindred,  that, 
in  this  time  of  temptation  and  affliction,  have  been  in  the 
enemy's  quarters;  we  hope  it  will  be  no  griefe  of  heart  to 
you  to  shew  mercy,  and  especially  to  such  who  have  (as  we 
conceive)  done  no  wrong  to  the  English.  If  wee  did  think, 
or  had  any  ground  to  conceive  that  they  were  naught,  and 
were  enemies  to  the  English,  we  would  not  intercede  for  them, 
but  rather  bear  our  testimony  against  them,  as  we  have  dope. 
We  have  (especially  some  of  us)  been  sundry  times  in  your 
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service  to  the  hazzard  of  our  lives,  both  as  spjes,  messengers, 
scouts,  and  souldiers,  and  have  through  God's  favour  acquitted 
ourselves  faithfully,  and  shall  do  as  long  as  we  live  endeavour 
with  all  fidelitie  to  6ght  in  the  English  cause,  which  we  judge 
is  our  own  cause,  and  also  God's  cause,  to  oppose  the  wicked 
Indians,  enemies  to  God  and  all  goodness.  In  granting  this 
our  humble  request,  you  will  much  oblige  us  who  desire  to 
to  remain 

Your  Honoures  Humble  and  Faithful  Servants, 

Andrew  Pittimee, 

James  Quanapohkit, 

Job, 

John  Magus, 

James  Speen. 

The  persons  we  supplicate  for,  are  Capt.  Tom,  his  son 
Nebemiah,  his  wife  and  two  children,  John  Uktuek,  his  wife 
and  children,  Maanum  and  her  child. 

And  if  the  Councill  please  not  to  answer  our  desires  in 
granting  the  lives  and  liberties  of  all  these,  yett  if  you  shall 
please  to  grant  us  the  women  and  children,  it  will  be  a  favour 
unto  us. 


jfit  answer  to  the   Petition  of  Jatnes   Quanhpohkity  James 
Speen^  Job^  Andrew  Pittimee^  and  Jno.  magus. 

Capt.  Tom  being  a  lawful  prisoner  at  warr,  there  needs  no 
further  evidence  for  his  conviction  ;  yet  bee  having  had  liberty 
to  present  his  plea  before  the  Councill  why  he  should  not 
be  proceeded  against  accordingly,  instead  of  presenting  any 
thing  that  might  alleviate  his  withdrawing  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  English  and  joyning  with  the  enemy,  it  doth 
appeare  by  sufficient  evidence  that  bee  was  not  only  (as  is 
credibly  related  by  some  Indians  present  with  him)  an  in- 
stigator to  others  over  whom  he  was  by  this  government 
made  a  Captain,  but  also  was  actually  present  and  an  actor 
in  the  devastation  of  some  of  our  plantations ;  and  therefore 
it  cannot  consist  with  the  honour  and  justice  of  authority 
to  grant  him  a  pardon. 

Whereas  the  Council  do,  with  reference  to  the  faithful  ser- 
vice of  the  Petitioners,  grant  them  the  lives  of  the  women  and 
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childreD  by  them  mentioned.  And,  further,  the  CouDcill  do 
hereby  declair,  that,  as  they  shall  be  ready  to  show  favour  in 
sparing  the  lives  and  liberty  of  those  that  have  been  our 
enemys,  on  their  comeing  in  and  submission  of  themselves  to 
the  English  Government  and  your  disposal,  the  reality  and 
complacency  of  the  government  towards  the  Indians  sufficiently 
appearing  in  the  provisions  they  have  made,  and  tranquility  that 
the  Pequots  have  injoyed  under  them  for  over  forty  years ;  so 
also  it  will  not  be  availeable  for  any  to  plead  in  favour  for  them 
that  they  have  been  our  friends  while  found  and  taken  among 
our  enemyes. 

Further  the  Councill  do  hereby  declare  that  none  may 
expect  priviledge  bye  his  declaration,  that  come  not  m  and 
submit  themselves  in  14  days  next  coming. 

By  the  Council,  Edw.  Rawson,  CUrke. 


No.  II.  —  See  page  484. 

For  the  HcfnourabU  the  Gouemor  and  CounciU  of  MassadiU" 
Bttts  Colony  y  in  New  England. 

May  it  please  your  Honours, 

I  am  bold  at  the  intreaty  of  the  wife  of  John  Hoare,  of  Con- 
cord, to  intercede  with  your  honours,  on  the  behalfe  of  herselfe 
and  husband,  (who  posibly,  upon  some  consideration,  may  de- 
serve no  great  favours  of  you,)  yet  I  presume  upon  arguements 
of  justise  and  righteousnes ;  you  will  have  no  respect  to  persons, 
but  doe  that  which  is  equsdl  and  right.  It  is  upon  this  account 
that  I  move  in  this  case. 

It  pleased  your  honours  to  appoint  Major  Willard,  Mr.  El- 
iot, and  myselfe,  as  your  comittee,  to  ride  up  to  Concord  and 
Chelmsford,  about  the  middle  of  December  last,  to  endeavour 
the  settlement  of  the  Nashobah  Indians,  (then  at  Concord,) 
under  such  care  and  conduct  as  might  quiet  and  compose  men's 
minds  in  those  parts,  at  that  juncture ;  yourselves  finding,  at 
that  time,  a  great  difficulty  in  that  matter,  because  the  Natick 
and  Punkapog  Indians  being  then  at  the  Island,  when  they 
were  attended  with  straits  for  fuelle  and  victuUs,  you  were  not 
willing  to  send  more  thither;  now  there  was  no  man  in  Concord 
appered  willing  to  take  care  of  and  secure  those  Indians,  but 
Mr.  John  Hoare,  whome  the  Cpunsill  accepted  and  approved ; 

VOL.  II.  67 
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and  at  that  time,  I  remember,  Mr.  Hoare  moved  for  two  things: 
first,  that  hee  and  his  family  might  bee  free  from  impressmeot, 
and  that  the  country  rates,  due  at  that  time,  should  bee  abated 
him;  to  which,  as  I  apprehended,  yourselves  conceded;  and 
when  wee  made  a  more  particular  settlement  and  conclusion  of 
the  matter  at  Concord,  hee  spake  of  the  same  matter,  to  which 
the  Comittee  answered,  they  aprehended  that  the  Council! 
would  not  faile  of  their  promise.  This  I  know,  that  Mr.  Hoare 
lay'd  out  a  very  considerable  matter  for  the  accommodating  of 
the  affiiire,  I  beelieve  five  times  as  much  as  his  rates,  which  is 
wholy  lost  to  him;  indeed,  had  the  Indians  beene  continued 
with  him,  posibly  they  might  have  repayred  his  charge;  but 
being  taken  from  him  after  six  or  seven  months  cumbef  and 
care,  hee  lost  much  by  it.  My  humble  and  earnest  request  is, 
that  the  first  payment  of  eight  rates,  due  when  hee  had  the 
Indians  under  his  care,  may  be  remitted  to  his  wife.  Thb,  I 
conceive,  will  not  bee  aboue  three  or  four  pounds.  If  you 
please  to  grant  this,  my  request,  I  conceive  you  will  doe  a 
righteous  act,  and  will  obleige  your  seruant,  to  bee  ready  to 
serve  you  and  the  country,  when  made  in  your 

name  and  in  order  to  your  service  and  the  countries,  shall  be 
accomplished. 

So,  with  my  humble  servise  presented, 
I  rest  your  humble  servant, 

Dakiel  Gookin,  Sen. 
Cambridge,  80th  of  November,  J676. 


No.  ni.  —  See  page  497. 

To  the  Honoured  Governor  and  Councill  assembled  at  Boston, 
this  lith  of  January,  1675. 

John  Hoar  humbly  sheweth, 

That  whereas,  on  a  motion  made  by  myself,  by  order  of 
Major  Willard,  about  the  Nashoby  Indians,  viz.  That  they 
now  do  eat  their  own  bread,  which  they  are  still  content  to  do. 
2.  To  help  what  they  are  capable  to  do,  about  building  of  an 
house  sutable  for  to  teach  them  in  manufactures,  which  also 
they  are  still  willing  to  do  according  to  their  abillities;  which  is, 
by  the  delay  of  not  concluding  the  busines  before  winter,  £30 
damage  to  them  and  me,  which  I  forbear  to  relate.    3.  That  I, 
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and  my  family  employed  therein,  should  be  freed  from  publique 
charges,  and  also  from  publique  service  during  this  employ. 
Now  the  committee/  as  you  see  by  their  order  here  inclosed, 
they  have  engaged  me  to  see  that  they  do  receive  no  damage 
to,  or  prejudice  from  the  English.  For  the  Indians  doing  no 
prejudice  to  the  English,  I  hope  I  shall  accomplish  to  your 
honours'  satisfaction,  with  the  rest  of  what  b  desired  respecting 
me,  only  they  say  that  they  are  under  my  conduct  and  ordering. 
Now  I  humbly  move  to  know  your  honours'  pleasure,  whether 
vou  will  be  pleased  to  give  us  leave  to  make  our  own  orderSy 
both  for  regulating  our  affiiires  and  punishing  offenders ;  which, 
being  ratified  by  yourselves  or  your  committee,  may  be  our 
lawfuU  power  in  all  proceedings.  Or  whether  you  or  your 
committee  will  give  us  orders  sutable  to  our  society.  As  also, 
what  way  I  shall  be  directed  to  save  the  Indians  from  the  inso- 
lency  of  the  English,  being  daily  threatned  to  be  shott,  and 
one  snapt  at  thrice  at  my  own  dore  by  a  Lankastsheir  souldier; 
or  whether,  you  wiU  likewise  give  me  leave  to  propose  to  you, 
what  I  conceive  may  be  a  suitable  remedy,  which  I  deem  can 
no  wise  be  offensive  or  prejudiciall  to  any  that  own  themselves 
subject  to  the  lawes  of  this  Government.  I  shall  wait  for  your 
answer,  still  praying  that  all  under  you  may  live  a  peaceable 
life,  in  all  godliness  and  honesty.  As  in  duty  bound, 
Your  bumble  servant  to  be  commanded, 

John  Hoar. 

In  answer  to  this  petition,  the  Councill  do  herby  exempt 
John  Hoare  and  his  family,  from  being  impressed  into  the  coun- 
try service,  during  such  time  as  bee  is  employed  in  looking  to 
the  Indians.  Secondly,  as  for  exemption  from  publike  charges, 
the  Councill  do  not  grant  it;  but  reffer  it  to  the  Generall  Court, 
to  whome  bee  may  apply  himselfe ;  but  if  the  petitioner,  upon 
expense,  do  acquit  himselfe  so  in  that  imploy,  as  the  court  shall 
see  benefitt  accrue  to  the  publike  by  it,  they  conceiv  the  court 
will  consider  the  petitioner  some  other  way,  for  his  incourage- 
ment.  Thirdly,  if  the  petitioner  have  any  thing  further  to  offer 
to  the  Councill  or  court,  for  the  publik  weale  and  good  of  the 
Indians,  the  Councill  shall  be  willing  to  heare  it,  and  give  such 
answer  as  shall  be  agreeable  to  reason,  15th  January,  1675. 
Past.  Edw«  RAwaoVyJSecretary. 
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No.  IV—  See  page  518. 

1676,  November  lOth  —  An  account  of  the  disposall  of  the  In- 
dians, our  freinds  (pro  tempore )y  presented  to  the  Council 
{at  their  desire)  by  Daniel  GooJcin,  sen. 

The  Punkapog  Indians  are  residing  about  Milton,  Dorches- 
ter, and  Brantree,  among  the  English,  who  employ  them  (as  I 
am  informed)  to  cut  cord  wood,  and  do  other  labors.  These 
are  under  the  inspection  of  quarter-master  Thomas  Swift ;  their 
number,  as  I  conjecture,  may  bee  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five;  whereof      35  men  :  140  women  and  children. 

The  Naticke  Indians  are  disposed  in  fower  companies,  as  fol- 
lowese,  vict :  one  company,  with  James  Rumny  Marsh  and  his 
kindred,  live  in  Meadfield,  with  the  approbation  and  consent  of 
the  English ;  these  are  in  number  about  twenty-five.    5  :  20. 

Another  company  live  neare  Natick,  adjoyning  to  the  garri- 
son-house of  Andrew  Dewin  and  his  sons,  (who  desire  their 
neighbourhood,)  and  are  under  their  inspection ;  the  number  of 
these  may  be  about  fifty  souls.  10  :  40. 

A  third  company  of  them,  with  Waban,  live  neare  the  falls 
of  Charles  river,  neare  to  the  house  of  Joseph  Miller,  and  not 
farr  from  Capt.  Prentce.  The  number  of  these  may  be  about 
sixty  souls;  whereof  are  12  :  50. 

A  fourth  company  dwell  at  Noantum-hill,  neare  Leift.  Trow- 
bridge and  John  Coones,  who  permitts  them  to  build  their  wig- 
wams upon  his  ground.  The  number  of  this  company,  includ- 
ing some  yt  live  neare  John  White's,  of  Mudy  river,  and  a 
family  or  two  neare  Mr.  Sparhake,  and  Daniel  Champney,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Olivers,  which  are  employed  by  the  said  persons 
to  cut  wood,  and  spin,  and  make  stone  walls;  being  but  a  small 
distance  from  the  hill  of  Nonatum,  where  their  meeting  is  to 
keepe  Sabath.     These  may  bee  about  seventy-five  souls. 

15:60. 

07*  Among  the  Natick  Indians  are  to  bee  reckned  such  as 
are  left,  which  came  in  with  John  of  Pakchoog;  which  are  not 
many,  for  sundry  of  that  company  are  dead  (since  they  came 
in) ;  above  thirty  are  put  out  to  seruice  to  the  English ;  three 
were  executed  about  Tho.  Eames  his  burning;  about  twenty 
rann  away;  and,  generally,  such  as  remaine  are  of  those  Indians 
yt  formerly  (before  the  war)  lived  under  our  government  at 
Hassanamesit,  Magunkog,  IVIarlborouh,  and  Wamesitt.     The 
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men  belonging  to  these  are  not  above  fifteen,  and  they  are 
abroad  with  the  army  at  the  eastward,  under  Capt.  Hunting. 

The  Nashobah  or  Concord  Indians  live  at  Concord,  with 
the  consent  of  the  English  there,  and  are  employed  by  ym; 
and  are  under  the  inspection  of  the  comittee  of  militia  and 
selectmen  of  yt  towne.     Their  number  may  be  about  fifty. 

10  :  40. 

The  Indians  that  relate  to  Wannalancet,  are  placed  neare 
Mr.  Jonathan  Ting's,  at  Dunstable,  with  Mr.  Tyng's  consent 
and  under  his  inspection  (when  at  home) ;  and  in  jf  r.  Tyng's 
absence,  the  care  of  them  is  under  one  Robert  Parris,  Mr. 
Tyng's  bayl.  The  number  of  these  may  be  about  sixty,  or 
more;  some  of  their  children  are  ordered  to  be  put  forth  to 
English  service,  by  the  selectmen  of  Chelmsford  and  comittee 
of  militia  there.  10  :  50. 

There  are  about  twenty-five  live  at  or  about  Ipswich,  under 
the  gouemment  of  authority  there;  som  of  yr  children  were 
ordered  to  be  put  to  service ;  there  are  about  twenty-five. 

8  :  17. 

Besides  these,  there  are  some  familys  of  ym  yt  live  about 
Watertown  and  in  Cambridge  bounds,  under  English  inspection 
and  neare  ym;  as  at  one  Gate's,  at  Watertown,  two  familes; 
at  Justinias  Holden,  one  family;  at  or  neare  Corprall  Humand, 
two  familys;  at  one  Wilson,  at  Shawshin,  one  family.  All 
these  may  be  about  forty  souls.  7  :  33. 

1 17  men,  450  women  and  children ;  and  in  all  567. 

OCT'It  must  not  be  understood,  that  this  compution  of  ye 
number  is  exact;,  they  may  be  a  few  more  or  a  few  less.  Also, 
of  the  men  there  are  above  thirty  now  abroad,  under  Capt. 
Hunting,  at  the  eastward. 

All  these  Indians  meet  together  to  worship  God  and  keepe 
the  Sabath;  and  have  their  teachers  at  six  places,  viz.:  Mead- 
field,  Andrew  Dewins,  at  Lower  Falls,  at  Nonnanimi,  at  Con- 
cord, at  Dunstable. 


Mr.  Hull, 

The  Pankapoog  Indians,  and  particularly  John  Hunt  comes 
to  me  (as  hee  saith  from  the  Councel)  to  demand  their  wages 
for  service  done  the  country.  Their  demand  is  reasonable 
and  just  for  ought  I  know.     But  if  it  bee  expected  that  I 
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should  reckon  with  them  and  the  other  Indian  souldiers ;  there 
are  seuerall  things  must  bee  done  by  yourselfe  and  the  Coun- 
cill  before  I  am  capable  to  effect  it,  or  audit  their  acc'ts,  as 

1.  I  must  have  due  certificate  of  the  time  that  they  have 
been  m  the  service. 

2.  An  acc't  of  all  the  Comissaries,  as  at  Concord,  Dedham, 
Hadly,  Marlborow,  and  of  Corporall  Swift  or  others,  what 
goods,  mony,  corn,  or  other  things  they  have  rece'd,  for 
they  are  apt  to  bee  receving  every  where. 

3.  I  must  bee  furnished  with  mony  and  goods  to  saUsfy 
them.  Most  things  that  were  sent  to  Cambridge,  are  delivered 
already,  exept  som  drawers,  calico  shirts,  and  shooes,  and  a 
small  remnant  of  cotton ;  and  about  20«.  in  mony. 

4.  It  must  be  determined  what  wages  they  must  have,  and 
whether  any  that  are  called  officers  among  them  shall  be 
allowed  more  than  the  private  soldier. 

5.  It  must  bee  determined  whether  your  demand  for  scalps 
they  have  brought  in,  and  prisoners  they  have  taken,  shall  be 
allowed  one  coat  for  a  scaipe,  and  two  coats  for  a  prisoner. 

These  things  must  bee  answered,  and  resolved,  and  supplied, 
before  I  can  possibly  auditt  your  acc'ts,  or  pass  your  deben* 
ters ;  which  I  thinke  should  bee  don  with  all  the  convenient 
speed  may  bee,  for  they  are  in  a  needy  condition,  and  their 
harts  are  upon  their  wages ;  and  yet  I  conceive  when  they 
come  to  reckon,  many  of  them  will  be  found  to  have  receaved 
most  of  their  dues  idlready.  I  pray.  Sir,  please  to  impart 
this  my  letter  to  the  Counsel  and  send  me  an  answer  about 
it,  that  I  may  satisfy  the  Indians,  and  not  put  them  off  with 
delayes. 

So  with  my  due  respects  presented  to  you,  I  rest 

Your  assured  freind  and  servant, 

Daniel  Gookin,  Sen. 

Cambridge  August  14M, 
1676. 
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BT  THE  PUBLISHING  COMMITTEE. 


The  following  paper,  together  with  the  medal  which  it  descrihes,  was 
transraitted  to  the  Society  by  the  late  De  Witt  Clinton,  of  New  York, 
as  a  token  of  the  interest  with  which  he  regarded  the  objects  of  the 
association,  and  of  his  own  willingness  to  aid  in  promoting  them. 
Amidst  the  laborious  duties  of  a  life  of  uncommon  activity,  Governor  Clin- 
ton found  time  for  the  prosecution  of  extensive  inquiries  itito  the  history 
of  the  country;  and  this  paper  is  a  proof  of  the  readiness  with  which  he 
undertook  the  elucidation  of  any  portion  of  its  annals,  although  the 
matter  in  question  might  be  of  subordinate  practical  importance  at  the 
present  day. 

The  medal  remains  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Society,  as  it  was  received, 
in  a  mutilated  condition ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  satis- 
factory account  of  the  inscription  without  the  aid  of  Mr.  Atwater's 
translation,  contained  in  the  letter  of  Governor  Clinton,  which  must  have 
been  made  when  it  was  in  a  more  perfect  state.  Not  more  than  one 
half  of  it  has  been  spared,  the  margin  on  the  lefl  of  the  inscription  bear- 
ing the  marks  of  a  chisel,  by  which  it  appears  to  have  been  cut  off  in  an 
irregular  manner.  The  remaining  letters  are  sufficiently  legible ;  nor  is 
there  reason  to  suppose  that  any  word  has  been  obliterated  from  the 
existing  portion  of  the  plate. 

Since  the  communication  of  Governor  Clinton  was  made  to  the  Society, 
a  document  referring  to  the  same  matter  has  been  brought  to  light  by  Mr. 
Sparks,  and  noticed  in  his  edition  of  the  "Writings  of  Washington.'** 
This  is  the  Journal  of  Mr.  William  Trent,  who  was  sent  by  Governor 
Dinwiddie,  of  Virginia,  to  treat  with  the  Indians  on  the  Ohio,  in  1753. 
Trent  reports  his  having  been  informed  by  an  Indian,  that  "  the  French 
say  they  took  possession  of  all  the  lands  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alle- 
gany Hill  for  the  King  of  France,  three  years  ago,  by  sinking  iron 
plates  at  the  mouth  of  several  of  the  creeks,  and  putting  up  tin  plates  on 

•Vol.11,  p.  430,  note. 
VOL.  11.  68 
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the  trees."    A  copy  of  Trent's  Journal  was  found  by  Mr.  Sparks  in  the 
office  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  England. 

The  following  is  what  remains  of  the  inscription  on  the  plate:— 

LOVIS    •    XV    •    ROY 
MMANDANT  DVN 
NSIEVR  LE  M . » 
NDANT  GENERAL 
VR    •    RteTABLIRE 
LSqVES  VILLAGES 
AVONS  ENTERRfi 
RIVIERE  YENANGUE 
RIVIERE  OYO 

POVR    u5>'..^^/?V?« 

T  DE    POSSESSION 

DrrtE 

CELLES   <IVI 
LES    TERRES 
VX  SOVRCES 
HY'  EN  ONT 
CEDENS  ROYS 
SONT  MAINTENVS 

RISVICK 
APELLE 
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To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  American  Antiquarian 

Society. 

Albany,  24  October,  1827. 
Gentlemen, 

Severtil  years  ago  I  was  informed  by  William  Smith,  Esq., 
author  of  a  History  of  Canada,  and  son  of  the  historian  of  the 
Province  of  New  York,  that  it  appeared,  from  his  historical 
researches,  that  the  Marquis  De  la  Galissioniere,  a  governor  of 
Canada,  had,  at  a  remote  period,  ordered  leaden  plates  to  be 
buried  at  particular  stations,  asserting  the  exclusive  right  of 
France  to  all  the  region  west  of  the  Apalachian  mountains;  and 
that  it  was  probable,  that  some  of  these  plates  might  be  dis- 
covered at  some  future  time,  and  be  a  subject  of  speculation. 
Some  time  after  this  conversation,  I  received  a  letter  from 
Caleb  Atwater,  Esq.,  the  distinguished  antiquary  of  the  West, 
which  announced  the  discovery  of  one  of  these  plates.  The 
letter  is  as  follows,  to  wit: 

«  Circleville,  May  I5th,  1821. 
'^  I  now  send  you  the  account  of  the  lead  medal^  found  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum  River,  some  years  since,  with  a 
translation  of  the  inscription,  which  I  promised  you,  viz. ; — 
*  The  year  of  our  Lord,  1749,  and  in  the  reign  of  Loub  XV., 
King  of  France,  We,  Celeron,  commandant  of  a  detachment 
ordered  by  the  Marquis  De  la  Galissioniere,  Captain-General  of 
New  France,  to  re-establish  peace  and  tranquillity  among  cer- 
tain (savage  tribes)  in  that  region.  We  have  deposited  this 
plate  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Yenangue,  this  16th  August, 
near  the  river  Oyo  (Ohio),  otherwise  called  the  Beautiful 
River,  as  a  monument  and  memorial  of  the  reestablishment  of 
our  power  in  that  territory,  which  we  claim  near  that  river,  and 
near  all  those  which  empty  into  it;  and  in  all  thai  country  on 
both  sides,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sources  of  those 
rivers,  and  which  we  have  gained  to  our  empire  by  a  long  line 
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of  wise  and  prudent  princes  —  maintained  by  our  arms  and  by 
solemn  treaties,  especially  by  those  of  Ryswick,  Dortrecht,  and 
Aix-la-Chapelle.     Paul  Lebrosse,  fecit.' 

"  Remarks.  —  From  inspection  of  this  plate,  it  appears  that 
considerable  numbers  of  them  were  made  at  a  time,  probably  in 
Canada,  or  perhaps  in  France,  leaving  many  blanks  in  the  in- 
scription, to  be  filled  up  with  names  of  commandants  of  detach- 
ments, who  carried  them  along  with  them  to  be  deposited  near 
some  remarkable  object;  that  is,  some  cave,  mound,  mouth  of 
a  river,  &c.  Thus,  in  this  medal,  *  Celeron,'  *  Riviere,'  '  Ye- 
nangue,' '  Aug.  16,'  fee,  fill  the  blanks  left  for  them,  in  a  man- 
ner quite  rude  compared  with  what  goes  before  or  follows  after 
them. 

"  Besides,  the  language  of  the  inscription  shows,  that  it  was 
composed  at  a  distance  from  the  spot  where  the  plate  was  left. 
I  have  underscored  some  of  the  words,  to  which  I  refer 
you.  *  Paul  Lebrosse'  made  it.  Its  size  was  about  eight  by 
ten  inches  square,  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  It 
has  been  considerably  injured  by  the  rude  hand  of  violence 
since  found,  but  what  remains  of  it  I  have  before  me.  As  I 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  that  the  Muskingum  was  ever 
called  *  Yenangue  '  by  any  tribe  of  Indians,  it  is  supposed  that 
some  person  brought  it  from  its  original  place  of  deposit,  to  the 
spot  where  it  was  found.  It  is  true  that  different  tribes  called 
the  Muskingum  by  different  names,  all  meaning  *  a  place  of 
residence.'  *  Da-righ-qiia  '  in  the  Wyandot,  *  Waketomo  '  in 
the  Shawanoes,  and  *  Muskingum'  in  the  Delaware,  mean  the 
same  thing,  -—  *  a  place  of  residence,'  or  *  a  river  with  a  town 
upon  its  banks';  alluding,  naturally  enough,  to  the  celebrated 
remains  of  an  ancient  town  at  Marietta." 

Mr.  Atwater,  at  a  subsequent  period,  sent  me  the  original 
plate,  which  I  now  transmit  to  you  as  a  proper  accompaniment 
of  this  account. 

Recollecting  my  previous  conversation  with  Mr.  Smith,  I 
wrote  to  him  for  distinct  information  on  the  subject,  and  he 
favored  me  with  the  following  transcript  from  his  History  of 
Canada,  (Vol.  I.  page  209.) 

"  Galissioniere,  persuaded  that  peace  would  soon  be  conclud- 
ed, and  sensible  of  the  importance  of  giving  certain  boundaries 
both  to  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  detached  an  oJflScer,  M.  de 
Celeron  de  Brienville,  with  three  hundred  men,  with  orders  to 
repair  to  Detroit;  and  from  thence  to  traverse  the  country  as 
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far  as  the  Apalachian  mountains ;  which  he  admitted  to  be  the 
bounds  of  the  English  plantations  in  America,  and  beyond 
which  he  denied  that  they  had  any  pretensions* 

"  This  officer  was  directed  not  only  to  use  his  influence,  to 
procure  a  number  of  Indians  to  accompany  him,  but  to  exact  a 
promise  from  them,  that  they  would  not  in  future  admit  English 
traders  among  them.  This  officer  was  furnished  with  leaden 
plates,  with  tlie  arms  of  France  engraved  on  them,  and  he  was 
ordered  to  bury  them  at  particular  stations ;  a  proces  verbal  was 
then  drawn  up,  signed  by  himself  and  those  officers  that  accom- 
panied him.  With  this  gentleman,  Galissioniere  sent  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  apprizing  him 
of  the  step  he  had  taken,  and  requesting  that  in  future  he  would 
give  orders  to  prevent  his  people  from  trading  beyond  the 
Apalachian  mountains,  as  he  had  received  commands  from  the 
court  of  France  to  seize  the  merchants,  and  confiscate  the 
goods  of  those  trading  in  these  countries,  incontestably  belong- 
ing to  France.  De  Celeron  discharged  his  commission  with 
punctuality,  but  not  without  exciting  the  apprehensions  of  the 
natives,  who  declared  that  the  object  of  France,  in  taking  pos- 
session of  their  country,  was  either  to  make  them  subjects,  or 
perhaps  slaves.  The  immense  load  of  proces  verbanx  that  had 
been  drawn  up,  on  this  expedition,  was  handed  to  Galissioniere 
and  transmitted  to  the  court  of  France.  As  a  recompense  for 
his  trouble,  Celeron  was,  two  years  afterwards,  appointed  to  the 
command  of  Detroit,  with  the  rank  of  major." 

Galissioniere  was  appointed  governor  of  Canada,  25th  Sep- 
tember, 1747,  and  the  treaty  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  alluded  to  in 
the  above  extract,  was  concluded  in  1748. 

This  leaden  monument  must  have  been  originally  deposited 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Venango,  above  Pittsburg.  Its  change  of 
location  to  near  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  must  have  been 
made  by  some  person  at  a  subsequent  period,  ignorant  of  its 
original  design. 

This  is  among  other  proofs  of  the  unwearied  efforts  of  France, 
to  assert  and  establish  her  claim  over  that  vast  and  fertile 
region,  which  now  constitutes  the  Western  and  South-western 
States  of  our  confederacy. 

DE    WITT    CLINTON. 
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RUINS   OF    COPAN. 

IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 
Bj  His  Excellency  Don  Juan  Gaundo. 
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NOTE. 

The  following  paper  was  written  at  Copan,  by  Colonel  6a- 
lindo,  late  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Peten,  in  Central 
America,  and  was  communicated  to  the  President  of  the 
Society  last  year,  during  a  visit  of  the  author  on  a  diplomatic 
mission  to  this  country.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  brief,  though 
highly  satisfactory,  exhibition  of  the  researches  of  Colonel  Ga- 
lindo,  in  reference  to  a  part  of  the  American  continent,  whose 
remote  history  is  but  little  understood,  and  can  only  be  gath- 
ered from  a  patient  and  faithful  examination  of  the  relics  of  a 
former  age,  and  the  traces  of  an  extinct  population. 

The  investigations  of  the  author,  if  prosecuted  in  the  philo- 
sophical spirit,  and  with  the  ardent  zeal,  by  which  they  have 
been  distinguished  in  their  commencement,  cannot  fail  to  throw 
a  strong  light  on  these  important  subjects;  and  it  is  with 
great  satisfaction  that  we  are  informed  they  have  already 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  to 
whom  a  paper  has  been  likewise  addressed  by  Colonel  Galindo. 
We  are  also  gratiOed  to  learn,  that  in  a  recent  communication 
to  the  President,  Colonel  Galindo  has  intimated  his  intention  of 
favoring  our  Society  with  another  memoir,  on  the  subject  of 
the  ruins  of  Palenque,  which,  as  well  as  that  now  published, 
cannot  fail  to  possess  great  interest  for  the  students  of  American 
antiquities.  Publishing  Committee. 
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To  the  Hon.  Thomas  L.  Winthbop^ 

President  of  the  American  jinfiquarian  Society^ 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Copan,  June  I9th^  1835. 
Sir, 

Desirous  of  comparing  the  antiquities  of  the  Central  con- 
tinent, and  considering  myself  as  somewhat  experienced  in 
such  inquiries,  I  arrived  here  in  April  last,  and  have  dedicated 
particular  attention  to  examine  cTery  vestige  and  fact  ccxmected 
with  the  history  and  existing  remains  of  this  ruined  dty. 

Many  may  smile  at  our  ideas  of  the  word  antiquity,  when 
informed  that  this  place  has  only  fallen  ta  ruin  smce  the 
Spanish  conquest  in  1530 ;  hut  the  victors  were  so  careless 
of  every  thing  except  gain,  and  so  dispersed  and  tyrannized 
over  the  wretched  aborigines,  that  even  the  memory  of  tbh 
place  was  almost  obliterated;  though  its  extent  and  former 
civilization  are  evidenced  bv  the  colossal  mounts  of  stones, 
both  in  their  natural  state  and  squared ;  obelisks,  some  standing 
and  some  fallen;  tables  and  large  blocks  of  carved  stone; 
busts,  and  various  fragments  of  sculpture  and  earthenware. 

Now  that  the  rulers  of  these  regions  have  a  direct  and  aflbc- 
tionate  interest  in  their  fame  and  history,  we  dedicate  ourselves 
to  its  study,  and  endeavour  to  rescue  from  the  destroying  course 
of  Ume,  whatever  of  facts  or  monuments  remain.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Central  America  intends  publishing,  in  Castilian, 
a  long  report  I  have  drawn  up  with  relation  to  the  ruins  and 
history  of  this  place,  with  various  plans,  views,  and  copies  of 
figures  and  inscriptions ;  I  therefore  at  present  confine  myself 
to  a  few  remarks. 

The  Indian  human  race  of  America,  I  must  assert,  to  be 
the  most  ancient  on  the  globe.  However  the  white  race,  led  by 
a  foolish  vanity,  may  assume  to  be  the  progenitor  of  the  human 
family,  it  is  probable  that  at  a  very  recent  epoch  it  has  issued 
finom  the  regions  of  the  Caucasus,  inundating  Europe,  extend- 
ing itself  over  America,  and  with  the  energy  of  its  youth  and 
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talent  now  invading  Asia  and  Africa.  The  Indian  race,  on 
the  contrary,  has  arrived  at  a  decrepit  old  age ;  it  has  passed 
through  the  stages  of  youth,  manhood,  and  even  decay.  The 
new  governments  of  late  Spanish  America  incorporate  the 
Indians  into  their  political  associations,  and  endeavour  to  make 
them  participate  in  the  benefits  of  civilization  ;  but  this  policy, 
however  honorable  to  its  authors,  is  fruitless;  the  Indian 
race  is  in  the  last  centuries  of  its  existence,  and  must  soon 
dbappear  from  the  earth. 

Power  and  civilization  travelling  westward,  China,  the 
most  eastern  and  most  ancient  nation  of  the  Transpacific  hemi- 
sphere, is  about  to  expire.  The  Indian  race,  predecessor 
in  civilization  of  the  Chinese,  is  even  more  than  they  in 
an  old  age  incapable  of  regeneration ;  nowhere  is  this  more 
palpable  than  in  Central  America.  The  Mosquito  shore,  though 
inhabited  by  Indians  free  from  any  foreign  yoke,  and  surrounded 
by  civilized  commonwealths  and  colonies,  while  the  neighbour- 
ing British  authorities  have  constantly  provided  for  the  education 
of  their  principal  men,  still  remains  in  a  degrading  state  of 
barbarity. 

To  the  primeval  civilization  of  America,  we  must  assign 
a  great  and  indefinite  antiquity  ;  of  course,  no  palpable  remains 
or  monuments  of  that  epoch  now  exist.  Its  destruction  may 
be  ascribed  to  some  convulsion  of  the  earth,  to  plague,  to 
famine,  to  an  invasion  of  barbarians,  or  perhaps  to  an  insurrec- 
tion of  slaves;  the  colonies  or  remnants  of  these  anciently 
enlightened  people,  passing  to  the  eastern  coasts  of  Asia, 
commenced  the  civilization  of  Japan  and  China. 

Savage  darkness  spread  over  America,  till  about  a  century 
after  the  destruction  of  the  western  Roman  empire  by  north- 
em  barbarians ;  the  Tultecos  appear  coming  from  our  northern 
regions,  bringing  a  certain  degree  of  civilization,  probably 
deduced  from  the  traces  left  by  the  primitive  Americans 
in  their  emigration  to  the  northwest.  The  Tultecos  found 
an  empire  in  Mexico,  and  advance  their  colonies  to  the  more 
contiguous  parts  of  Central  America  ;  while  the  Incas  in  Peru 
endeavour  likewise  to  revive  the  ancient  civilization  of  this 
hemisphere. 

Copan  was  a  colony  of  Tultecos ;  its  king  held  dominion 
over  the  country  extending  to  the  eastward  from  that  of  the 
Mayas  or  Yucatan,  and  reaching  from  the  Bay  of  Honduras 
nearly  to  the  Pacific,  containing  on  an  average  ten  thousand 
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square  miles,  now  included  in  the  modern  states  of  Honduras, 
Guatemala,  and  Salvador,  and  possessing  several  populous  and 
thriving  towns  and  villages.  Tiie  aborigines  of  this  kingdom 
still  use  the  Chorti  language,  being  a  mixture  of  the  Tulteco, 
with  some  dialect  still  more  ancient  in  these  parts. 

The  city  of  Copan  was  built  on  the  right  or  northern  bank 
of  the  stream  of  the  same  name,  a  tributary  to  the  large  and 
navigable  river  Motagua,  which  falls  into  the  bottom  of  the 
Bay  of  Honduras.  Following  upwards  the  navigation  of  this 
river,  from  the  sea  to  the  junction  of  the  Copan,  is  a  distance 
of  sixty-6ve  leagues,  and  from  thence  to  this  spot  it  is  twenty 
leagues  more ;  the  Copan  below  here  is  partly  navigable  for 
canoes,  during  the  winter  or  rainy  season,  though  rapids  im- 
pede its  course  before  it  joins  the  Motagua.  The  city  of 
Copan  extended  along  the  bank  of  its  river  a  length  of  two 
miles,  as  evidenced  by  the  remains  of  its  fallen  edifices.  The 
principal  of  these  was  the  temple,  standing  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  city,  and  built  perpendicularly  jfrom  the 
bank  of  the  river,  t6  a  height,  as  it  at  present  exists,  of  more 
than  forty  yards.  The  temple  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
long  from  north  to  south,  and  two  hundred  yards  broad  from 
east  to  west ;  stone  steps,  which  in  some  parts  are  in  a  state 
of  ruin,  lead  from  the  land  sides  to  the  elevations  above,  and 
again  descend  to  a  square  in  the  centre  of  the  edifice,  twenty 
yards  above  the  level  of  the  river;  through  a  gallery,  scarcely 
four  feet  high  and  two  and  a  half  broad,  one  can  crawl  from 
this  square  through  a  more  elevated  part  of  the  temple 
overhanging  the  river,  and  have  from  the  face  of  the  precipice 
an  interesting  view. 

Among  many  excavations,  I  have  made  one  at  the  point 
where  this  gallery  comes  out  into  the  square.  I  first  opened 
into  the  entrance  of  the  gallery  itself,  and  digging  lower  down 
I  broke  into  a  sepulchral  vault,  the  floor  of  which  is  twelve 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  square.  It  is  more  than  six  feet  high, 
ten  feet  long,  and  five  and  a  half  broad,  and  lies  due  north 
and  south,  according  to  the  compass,  which  here  varies  nine 
degrees  east ;  it  has  two  niches  on  each  side,  and  both  these 
and  the  floor  of  the  vault,  were  full  of  red  earthenware  dishes 
and  pots.  I  found  more  than  fifty,  many  of  them  full  of  human 
bones  packed  with  lime ;  also  several  sharp-edged  and  pointed 
knives  of  chaya  (a  brittle  stone  called  itzli  by  the  Mexicans) : 
a  small  head,  apparently  regpresenting  death,  its  eyes  being 
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nearlj  shut,  and  the  lower  features  distorted ;  the  back  of  the 
head  is  symmetrically  perforated  by  holes;  the  whole  is  of 
most  exquisite  workmanship,  and  cut  out  or  cast  from  a  fine 
Stone  covered  with  green  enamel,  as  are  also  two  heads  I 
Ibund  in  the  vault:  with  quantities  of  oyster  and  periwinkle 
shells,  brought  from  the  sea-shore  in  fulfilment  of  some  super- 
stition ;  as  also  there  were  stalactites,  taken  from  some  cave. 
All  the  bottom  of  the  vault  was  strewed  with  fragments  of 
bones,  and  beneath  these  a  coat  of  lime  on  a  so^d  stone  floor. 

There  are  seven  obelisks  still  standing  and  entire,  in  the 
temple  and  its  immediate  vicinity ;  and  there  are  numerous 
others,  fallen  and  desuroyed,  throughout  the  ruins  of  the  city. 
These  stone  columns  are  ten  or  eleven  feet  high,  and  about 
three  broad,  with  a  less  thickness  ;  on  one  side  were  worked, 
in  bauihrilievOf  human  figures,  standing  square  to  the  fronti 
with  their  hands  resting  on  their  breast ;  they  are  dressed  with 
caps  on  their  heads,  and  sandak  on  their  feet,  and  clothed  in 
highly  adorned  garments,  generally  reaching  half  way  down 
the  thigh,  but  sometimes  in  long  pantaloons.  Opposite  this 
figure,  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  yards,  was  commonly 
placed  a  stone  table  or  altar.  The  back  and  sides  of  the  obelisk 
generally  contain  phonetic  hieroglyphics  in  squares.  Hard 
and  fine  stones  are  inserted  in  many  obelisks,  as  they,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  works  in  the  ruins,  are  of  a  species  of  soft 
stone,  which  is  found  in  a  neighbouring  and  most  extensive 
quarry. 

There  is  one  very  remarkable  stone  table  in  the  temple, 
two  feet  four  inches  high,  and  four  feet  ten  inches  square  :  its 
top  contains  forty-nine  square  tablets  of  hieroglyphics;  and 
its  four  sides  are  occupied  by  sixteen  human  figures  in  basso- 
rilievOf  sitting  cross-legged  on  cushions  carved  in  the  stone, 
and  bearing  each  in  their  hands  something  like  a  fiin  or  flapper. 

Monstrous  figures  are  found  amongst  the  ruins ;  one  repre- 
sents the  colossal  head  of  an  alligator,  having  in  its  jaws  a 
figure  with  a  human  face,  but  the  paws  of  an  animal;  another 
monster  has  the  appearance  of  a  gigantic  toad  in  an  erect 
posture,  with  human  arms  and  tiger's  claws. 

On  neighbouring  hills  stand,  one  to  the  east  and  the  other  to 
the  west  of  the  city,  two  obelisks,  containing  hieroglyphics 
alone  in  squares ;  these  obelisks  ^like  the  generality  of  those 
in  the  city)  are  painted  red,  ana  are  tlucker  and  broader  at 
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the  top  than  at  the  bottom.  Mounts  of  stone,  formed  by  Men 
edifices,  are  found  throughout  the  neighbouring  country. 

In  comparing  these  ruins  with  those  of  Palenque,  I  am 
struck  with  a  similarity  indicating  a  common  origin  (the 
Tulteca)  ;  however,  they  differ  in  very  essential  points. 

Palenque  was  abandoned,  and  the  memory  of  its  existence 
appears  to  have  been  obliterated  before  the  conquest ;  whereas 
the  Spaniards  found  Copan  inhabited,  and  in  the  summit  of 
its  perfection ;  notwithstanding  which,  the  edifices  and  other 
monuments  in  Palenque  are  in  a  better  state  of  preservation 
than  here,  owing  to  their  superior  architecture.  There  is  no 
building  here  standing,  while  numerous  ones  are  still  so  in 
Palenque ;  the  stones  for  buildmg  were  different,  since  those 
of  that  city  are  not  more  than  two  bches  thick,  while  these 
were  cut  into  blocks ;  here  the  roofs  were  formed  of  inclined 
stones,  there  they  were  always  placed  horizontally. 

There  is  much  more  perfection  in  the  human  figures  there, 
and  they  mostly  stand  in  profile ;  these  are  generally  placed 
with  a  full  ilront.  I  saw  no  obelbks  or  sculptured  tables  in 
Palenque. 

Circular  stones  are  found  in  botli  places  of  various  sizes ; 
some  like  those  of  a  mill,  with  a  hole  m  the  centre,  and  some 
without ;  and  neither  having  any  inscription,  mark,  or  appa- 
rent utility. 

The  writing,  or  hieroglyphics  (which  are  phonetic),  is  very 
similar  in  both  cities,  always  inscribed  in  tablets  either  per- 
fectly square  or  nearly  so,  and  containing  faces,  hands,  and 
various  identical  characters. 

A  small  Spanish  force,  with  a  considerable  number  of 
auxiliary  Indians,  despatched  from  Guatemala,  captured  this 
place,  though  they  met  with  great  opposition  on  their  march, 
and  a  resistance  here  worthy  of  better  means  and  success. 

This  place  remained  long  celebrs^ted  for  the  superior  quality 
of  its  tobacco;  but  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  being  removed, 
as  royal  property,  to  the  Llanos  de  Santa  Rosa,  towards  the 
east,  seventy-five  years  ago,  Copan  has  gradually  fallen  into 
decay ;  and  is  now  reduced  to  a  small  hamlet,  standing  near 
where  the  brook  of  Sesesmil  falls  into  the  Copan  river,  in  the 
western  suburb  of  the  ancient  city.  This  spot  is  within  the 
modern  State  of  Honduras,  being  four  leagues  to  the  eastward  of 
the  boundary  with  Guatemala,  m  latitude  14^  45^  north,  and 
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longitude  90^  52'  west  from  Greenwich.     The  water  is  good, 
and  the  climate  moderate  and  delightful. 

The  cave  of  Cutilca,  nearly  two  leagues  distant,  has  nothing 
very  remarkable,  but  its  vicinity  to  this  place,  and  the  fabulous 
account  given  of  it  (under  the  name  of  Tibulca)  by  the 
Rev.  Domingo  Juarros  in  his  History  of  Guatemala.  The 
cave  is  entirely  the  work  of  nature,  and  extends  about  eighty 
paces  into  the  interior  of  the  mountain  of  Cutilca. 
With  much  consideration, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  humble  servant, 

Juan  Galindo, 
Member  of  the  Royal  Geographical  and  Horticultural  Societies 
of  London,  and  of  the  Sociedad  Economica  of  Guatemala. 
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LETTER  OP  DR.  ADAM  CLARKE.* 

Mittbrock^  Prescoi^  Lancashire^  Nov.  22rf,  1821- 
Dear  Sir, 

Almost  six  moDths  after  date»  I  was  honored  with  your  letter 
enclosed  with  Vol.  L  of  the  Archaologia  Americana.  For 
this  token  of  respect  I  beg  leave  to  roiam  my  warmest  thanks 
to  your  Honorable  President,  and  to  the  Society  \  and  to 
yourself  for  the  handsome  and  polite  manner  in  which  thia 
valuable  present  was  conveyed* 

Two  literary  iHends  who  were  with  me  on  a  visit  begged 
to  read  the  work;  their  perusal  of  it  kept  me  nearly  eight 
days  from  having  the  pleasure  which  they  told  me  they  had 
received  in  perusing  it.  On  its  return,  I  threw  aside  all  other 
studies,  and  bent  my  mind  fully  to  consider  its  contents*  To  say 
I  was  pleased  with  it,  will  express  very  little  of  my  feelings ;  I 
was  highly  delighted  and  much  instructed.  The  investiga- 
tions relative  to  your  ancient  people^  led  me  into  a  new  world. 
Fancy,  a  rare  operator  m  antiquarian  pursuits,  got  immedi- 
ately to  work ;  and  I  began  to  travel  with  your  travellers ; 
survey  with  your  surveyors ;  and  thought  how  well  I  could  have 
digged  with  the  laborers  employed  in  clearing  the  old  tankst, 
ditches,  S&c.  Monads,  cairns,  and  forts,  which  1  had  repeatedly 
seen  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  presented  themselves 
before  me ;  as  also  the  various  instruments  of  stone  and  clay, 
which  I  have  seen,  particularly  in^  Ireland,  dug  up  by  the 
spade  or  turned  up  by  the  plough.  Those  which  I  have  myself 
examined  bear  such  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  which 
you  have  described,  that  I  cannot  possibly  doubt  of  their  affinity^ 
For  several  years,  I  have  bent  mv  mind  frequently  to  the 
study  of  the  ancient  customs  of  the  Irish ;  especially  of  those 
who  live  in  the  glensj  who  preserve  their  ancient  language,  and 

*  This  celebrated  scholar  and  eminent  divine,  died  of  the  Anatie 
cholera,  at  London,  Aug.  2Ut,  1832,  aged  sixty-nine  jeanu 
VOL.  II.  7j0 
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have^  not  mingled  with  either  the  English  or  Scottish  settlers ; 
and  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  among  them  a  great 
number  of  customs  and  habits  purely  Asiatic,  and  such  as 
I  am  satisfied  can  be  traced  to  no  other  source.  Their  mounds, 
fortSy  gigantic  rings  or  stone  circles,  have,  I  believe,  had 
the  same  origin.  I  am  fully  satisfied,  that  we  know  nearly 
as  little  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  that  Island,  as  we  do  of 
those  who  constructed  the  mounds  and  forts  on  the  Ohio. 
Lately  I  have  received  from  that  country  a  box  of  variously 
shaped  stontSy  the  like  to  which  I  have  not  seen  anywhere. 
Some  seem  to  have  been  designed  for  tohirlbatsy  when  prop- 
erly fastened  in  strings  or  ropes ;  others  for  slinks  :  some  were 
evidently  designed  for  hatchets,  and  others  for  arrows  and 
jnkeheads.  But  there  are  several,  concerning  which  I  can 
form  no  conjecture  whatever.  I  might  add,  that  I  have  seen 
bowls  of  tobacco-pipes  digged  up,  which  appeared  to  have 
existed  long  before  tobacco  was  known  in  Ekirope,  and  utterly 
uniike  any  European  manufacture  I  have  ever  seen. 

I  have  been  particularly  struck  with  what  you  call  the 
^Triune  Vessel**:  p.  238.  To  me  this  tells  a  more  direct 
tale  of  Asiatic  origin^  than  any  thing  else,  in  the  volume.  I 
think  it  very  possible  to  have  been  a  vessel  used  in  sacrificial 
Kbations ;  to  have  been  sacred  to,  as  well  as  representative 
of,  the  Indian  triform  God,  Trimurti.  The  lines  on  it,  as  well 
as  the  protuberances  on  the  forehead^  seem  to  me  to  resemble 
the  sectarian  marks  of  the  Hindus.  But  to  judge  at  such  a 
distanee,  one  should  be  assured  that  every  line  in  «Aape,  flaeey 
size  J  and  color ,  was  most  scrupulously  delineated.  Had  it 
been  found  among  the  Hindus,  no  man  would  have  hesitated 
to  ascribe  it  to  Trimurti]  and  have  considered  its  lines  as 
approaching,  at  least,  to  the  sectarian  marks  of  the  Saiva  or 
Seevaites.  Though  I  possess  no  vessel  like  this,  yet  I  have 
many  metallie  images,  with  drawings  and  paintings  obtained 
from  the  East,  where  Trimurti  or  the  Hindu  Trinity,  is  rep- 
resented with  faces  not  very  dissimilar  to  those  on  your  vessel, 
allowance  being  made  for  the  ruder  workmanship  of  the  potter, 

I  earnestly  hope  that  your  investigations  rekitive  to  the 
ancient  people  will  be  continued  and  extended ;  and  although 
your  data  are  at  present  few,  they  are  got  into  good  hands, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  their  number  will  be  greatly  increased, 
and  your  researches  will  be  facilitated  in  proportion.  I  should 
be  sorry  to  appear  as  dictating  any  thing  to  the  American 
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Society  of  Antiquaries ;  but  most  earnestly  do  I  wish,  that  the 
Mammoth  Cave  at  Kentucky  may  be  explored,  to  the  farthest 
adit  of  its  main  passage,  as  well  as  to  those  of  its  different 
ramifications  or  forks.  From  its  dark  recesses^  much  light 
may  be  yet  reflected  on  the  grand  subject  of  your  inquiries. 
Its  mummy  has  already  told  much,  and  may  yet  tell  more, 
concerning  the  people  to  which  it  originally  appertained.  I 
shall  feel  it  a  pleasure  to  render  the  contents  of  this  volume  as 
public  as  possible.  ♦#»*•# 

With  heartiest  good  wishes  for  the  prosperity  and  honor  of 
the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  and  high  personal  consid- 
eration for  yourself, 

I  am.  Dear  Sir, 

Tour  obliged  humble  servant, 

Adam  Clabkk. 
Peter  S.  Du  Ponceau,  Esq., 
Philadelphia. 
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OBITUARY    NOTICE 

OP 

CHRISTOPHER  C.   BALDWIN, 

Lat£  Librarian  of  the  Socistt. 

By  JOHN  DAVIS,  LL.  D. 

[This  article  originally  appeared  in  one  of  the  weekly  journals  pob- 
lisiied  at  Worcester,  soon  after  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Baldwin  had  been  received  hy  his  friends.  It  is  now  re- 
printed, with  the  consent  of  the  writer,  as  a  just  and  appropriate  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  a  gentleman  universally  esteemed  for  his  private 
worth,  and  highly  respected  as  a  most  zealous  and  faithful  officer  of  the 
Society.  Pub.  Com.] 

Died,  August  20tb,  1835,  at  N(»rwich,  Ohio,  Christopheb 
Columbus  Baldwin,  Librarian  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society.  Mr.  Baldwin  was  instantaneously  killed  by  the  over- 
turn of  a  stage-coach  in  which  he  was  travelling.  Little  is 
known,  at  present,  of  the  circumstances  occasioning  this  melan- 
choly occurrence,  except  that  the  horses  became  unmanageable 
from  fright,  and  that  Mr.  Baldwin,  having  bis  skull  fractured, 
was  not  probably  sensible  of  the  fatal  injury  which  occasioned 
immediate  death.  A  letter  to  the  post-master  of  this  place, 
however,  gives  assurance  that  every  kind  attention  was  bestowed 
upon  him,  and  that  he  was  decently  interred.  Of  this  we 
should  entertain  no  doubt,  independently  of  the  honorable  hu<- 
manity  of  the  people  of  Ohio,  as  we  ale  informed  that  our 
benevolent  fellow'-citizen,  Isaac  Southgate,  of  Leicester,  who 
is  a  friend  to  all  in  need,  was  also  in  the  stage,  and  rendered  to 
the  deceased  the  last  offices  of  humanity. 

Of  Mr.  Baldwin,  who  has  long  been  favorably  known  among 
us,' the  public  will  expect  more  than  the  ordinary  obituary  record 
of  his  untimely  decease.  His  course  has  not  been  in  the  beaten 
track,  and  his  taste  and  habits  deserve  notice. 

He  was  the  son  of  Eden  Baldwin,  Esq.,  of  Templeton,  in 
the  county  of  Worcester.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, where  his  standing  was  respectable,  and  subsequently 
read  law  in  this  place ;  and  here,  in  1825,  be  entered  upon  the 
practice,  in  which  he  continued,  with  reputation  to  himself,  and 
increase  of  patronage,  for  a  considerable  period.  The  profes- 
sion was  then,  as  it  now  is,  crowded  with  numbers ;  and  Mr. 
Baldwin,  who  was  rather  inclined  to  distrust  his  powers  to 
command  success,  preferred  a  6ehl  for  action  where  competition 
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was  less  ardent,  and  which  wasr,  consequently,  better  suited  to 
his  tranquil,  unambitious  temperament*  He  sought  this  refuge 
in  Barr^ ;  but  afterwards  became  associated  with  Mr.  Sibley, 
the  present  Marshal  of  this  District,  and  removed  to  Sutton. 
His  courtesy,  affability,  and  kindness  secured  to  him  the  friend- 
ship of  a  great  number  of  persons,  in  each  of  these  places,  and 
disarmed  his  enemies,  if  any  he  had. 

Although  success  liius  attended  him,  and  he  bad  a  tempera- 
ment patient  of  labor  antl  diligent  in  inquiry,  yet  the  law  had 
not  charms  sufficient  to  establish  itself  as  a  favorite  pursuit ;  for 
bis  mind  turned  with  avidity  from  it  to  literature,  and  especially 
to  antiquarian  research. 

His  attachment  to  this  study  was  early  developed,  in  an  un- 
common regard  for  whatever  bore  tlie  stamp  of  antiquity.  The 
chairs,  desks,  tables,  and  other  furniture  oi  his  office,  were  the 
productions  of  another  age.  His  time-piece  attracted  attention 
because  of  its  uncouth  appearance  and  rough  workmanship,  and 
was  valued  because  it  was  the  fruit  of,  the  skill  of  the  first 
clock-maker  in  Worcester.  Wherever  he  travelled,  he  visited 
the  burial-places,  copied  names  and  epitaphs,  inquired  for  and 
examined  town  and  parish  records,  and  ancient  family  papers* 
By  this  process,  he  became  master  of  the  genealogy  of  more 
families  than  any  person  with  whom  the  writer  of  this  article 
has  ever  been  acquainted ;  and  it  afibrded  him  much  gratifica- 
tion to  surprise,  not  only  his  friends,  but  strangers,  with  accu- 
rate details  of  their  kindred  and  connexions,  which  were  wholly 
unknown  to  themselves.  He  kept,  also,  a  journal,  in  which  is 
much  amusing  and  interesting  matter,  being,  in  part,  the  result 
of  his  observations  in  several  tours  to  the  Lakes,  the  White 
Mouutains,  and  the  sea-ooast.  Some  agreeable  details  of  these 
travels  were  occasionally  published  in  the  newspapers,  in  the 
form  of  letters,  signed  ^^The  Pilgrim,"  whk^h  were  from  his 
pen. 

To  one  having  such  a  thirst  for  this  kind  of  knowledge,  and 
being  thus  eager  in  its  pursuit,  some  oonnexion  with  the  press 
would  naturally  seem  to  be  desirable.  Mr.  Baldwin,  therefore, 
while  in  Worcester,  in  connexion  with  his  friend,  William  Lin- 
coln, Esq.,  in  whom  he  met  a  congenial  taste  and  a  correspond- 
ent love  of  literary  pursuits,  established,  in  1825,  a  periodical, 
called  the  <<  Worcester  Magazine  and  Historical  Journal,"  pub- 
lished once  a  month.  This  work  was  continued,  by  the  joint 
efibrts  of  these  two  scholars,  through  two  volumes  of  about  four 
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hundred  pages  each.  Its  chief  design  was,  to  collect  materials 
for  history,  by  the  publication  of  local  histories,  biographies, 
ancient  documents,  records,  &c. ;  but  it  also  contained  muoh 
original  and  selected  miscellany,  of  an  amusing  and  instructive 
character.  In  it,  was  published  a  brief  history  of  this  County, 
and  very  valuable  histories  of  a  considerable  number  of  towns, 
as  well  as  many  documents  of  public  interest.  The  volumes 
are  justly  viewed  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  stock  of  histori- 
cal information ;  and  the  public  are  greatly  indebted  to  the 
learned  editors,  for  the  ability  displayed  in  them,  and  for  the 
example  of  giving  the  history  of  town  corporations,  which  has 
been  since  extensively  followed,  and  promises  to  afford  the 
most  accurate  materials  for  a  general  history  of  the  Common- 
wealth. This  work,  thus  valuable  and  ably  conducted,  was, 
nevertheless,  less  popular  than  many  fugitive,  worthless  publi- 
cations of  the  day,  and  failed  to  obtain  patronage  sufficient  to 
justify  its  continuance,  and  was,  therefore,  to  the  regret  of  all 
who  appreciated  its  merits,  discontinued. 

By  this  connexion  with  the  press,  Mr.  Baldwin's  relish  for 
bis  favorite  pursuits  was  stimulated ;  and,  instead  of  being  dis- 
couraged by  a  lack  of  like  taste  in  the  public,  he  continued  to 
pursue  his  inquiries,  with  a  zeal  that  never  tired,  and  a  patience 
that  was  never  exhausted. 

He  performed  occasional  journeys,  sometimes  even  on  foot,  to 
visit  aboriginal  antiquities  and  natural  curiosities ;  and  assiduous- 
ly collected  all  kinds  of  books,  publications,  and  papers,  which 
fell  in  his  way,  eagerly  treasuring  up  whatever  had  the  remotest 
tendency  to  illustrate  the  history  of  America. 

He  was  early  made  a  member  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  and  distinguished  himself  for  his  zeal  in  promoting  its 
interests. 

Isaiah  Thomas,  Esq.,  the  founder  of  this   institution,  was  an 
inhabitant  of  Worcester,  and,  perhaps,  the 
printer  of  his  time  on  this  continent.     The 
and  hospitable,  his  remarkable  enterprise  se< 
fortune  for  a  country  gentleman.     With  a  di 
lence,  seldom  surpassed,  in  his  lifetime   he 
the  foundations  of  this  Society,  by  erecting,  at  his  own  charge, 
a  building  for  its  use,  costing  over  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  col- 
lecting, chiefly  at  his  own  expense,  a  library  of  about  nine 
thousand  volumes,  all  which,  at  his  decease,  he  bequeathed  to 
the  Society,  and  also  a  fund  sufficient  to  support  a  librarian  in 
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future.     This  donation  entitles  this  distinguished  individual  to  a 
rank  among  the  most  liberal  of  benefactors  to  public  chanties. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  Society  had  no  funds,  no  librarian,  no 
catalogue  of  books,  and  scarcely  any  thing  that  resembled  order 
or  arrangement  in  its  hall.  This  was  necessarily  incident  to  an 
inability  to  compensate  services. 

The  donation  of  Mr.  Thomas,  upon  his  death,  in  1831,  en- 
abled the  Society  to  commit  the  library  to  the  care  of  a  librari- 
an. It  required  high  qualiGcations  to  fill  this  office  to  accep- 
tance ;  as  the  incumbent  must  assume  responsibilities,  and 
discharge  duties,  which  called,  in  an  eminent  degree,  for  ex- 
tensive learning,  an  a&ble  deportment,  and  the  most  toilsome 
labors. 

With  reference  to  these  considerations,  Mr.  Baldwin  was 
selected ;  and  be,  without  hesitation,  abandoned  his  profession, 
and  accepted  the  trust,  at  the  moderate  salary  of  six  hundred 
dollars  a  year.  From  that  time,  until  his  death,  he  has  been  a 
most  faithful  officer,  surpassing  any  expectations  entertained  of 
his  capacity  antecedent  to  his  election. 

Great  and  disheartening  as  the  labors  before  him  were,  he 
overcame  them.  Where  disorder  reigned,  the  most  perfect 
method  now  meets  the  eye ;  where,  piled  in  a  confused  state, 
were  thousands  of  pamphlets  and  newspapers,  we  now  see 
many  neatly  bound  and  well-arranged  volumes,  constituting  a 
roost  valuable  collection  of  periodicals  and  occasional  publica- 
^ons. 

The  catalogue  of  books,  which  is  nearly  ready  for  publica- 
tion, \Sj  of  itself,  a  monument  of  industry.  It  required  incred- 
ible labor,  as  it  descends  to  a  minuteness  of  detail,  that 
makes  it  almost  equal  to  a  general  index  to  the  entire  contents 
of  the  library.  It  consists  of  a  folio  of  more  than  five  hundred 
pages.  ^ 

During  the  same  period,  he  has  kept  the  library  open  to  the 
learned  and  the  unlearned,  and,  by  his  felicitous  deportment, 
so  commended  the  interests  of  the  Society  to  the  friendly  re- 
gards of  visiters  and  their  friends,  that  the  library  has  been 
augmented  to  about  twelve  thousand  volumes,  chiefly  by  gratu- 
ities, many  of  which  are  works  of  rare  occurrence  and  singular 
value.  Indeed,  visiters,  who  feel  much  respect  for  such  institu- 
tions, have  seldom  taken  their  leave  without  rewarding  his  cour- 
tesy, by  sending  to  the  Society  some  book,  or  manuscript,  that 
had  been  treasured  up  as  a  family  relio. 
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To  this  end,  he  also  carried  on  an  extensive  correspondence ; 
addressing  such  persons  as  he  supposed  might  be  in  possession 
of  documents  and  papers,  valuable  in  their  character,  as  illus- 
trative of  our  history ;  entreating  them  to  place  them  in  this 
general  and  safe  depository,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  In 
this  manner,  he  opened  unknown  mines,  rich  in  antiquarian 
treasure,  which  have  contributed  largely  to  the  general  stock  of 
the  Society. 

On  him,  also,  fell  much  of  the  burden  of  both  foreign  and 
domestic  correspondence.  This  was  a  matter  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  what  has  just  been  spoken  of.  It  was  with  learned 
societies  and  learned  men  ;  and,  while  it  has  called  for  no  in- 
considerable labor,  it  is  believed  to  have  been  executed  in  a 
manner  highly  creditable  to  the  character  of  the  Society. 

Thus  the  Society  has  attained  a  palmy  state  of  prosperity, 
chiefly  under  the  mfluence  of  a  mind  most  admirably  adapted 
to  enlarge  its  respectability  and  usefulness.  But,  under  these 
complicated  cares  and  labors,  the  health  of  this  estimable  indi- 
vidual gave  way,  and,  for  several  months  past,  he  has  been  an 
invalid.  The  Society,  grateful  for  his  eminent  services,  and 
having  it  m  their  power,  under  the  bequest  of  Mr.  Thomas,  to 
despatch  a  person  to  the  West,  to  visit  and  explore  the  antiqui- 
ties of  that  region,  commissioned  Mr.  Baldwin  for  that  purpose, 
with  hopes  that  his  health  would  be  improved  by  the  journey. 
In  this  expedition  he  has  perished,  and  we  are  left  to  mourn 
his  untimely  fate. 

Mr.  Baldwin  has  been  spoken  of  only  as  a  scholar  and  pro- 
fessional gentleman  ;  but  he  had  other  properties  that  endeared 
him  to  his  friends.  Few  persons  have  been  more  caressed  for 
enticing  social  qualities.  His  disposition  was  amiable,  his  man- 
ners easy  and  conciliatory,  bis  address  aflTable,  his  temperament, 
almost  without  exception,  cheerful,  and  often  humorous.  At  the 
table,  the  fireside,  in  all  the  little  coteries  of  inends,  where 
his  company  was  always  much  sought,  he  enlivened  and  animat- 
ed all  around  him.  His  satire,  though  often  pungent,  seldom 
excited  resentment.  His  wit  was  generally  the  offipring  of  good 
feeling,  and  served  to  amuse,  rather  than  irritate.  His  repartee, 
though  often  pointed,  seldom  left  a  sting  behind.  In  a  word, 
he  was  a  person  of  happy  temper,  having  an  uncommon  share 
of  good  nature  and  unoffending  wit,  which  insured  him  a  kind 
and  favorable  reception  wherever  he  moved. 

The  writer  of  this  humble  article  pretends  not  to  canvass  the 
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merits  of  the  subject  of  it*  He  speaks  ot  a  most  wofihj  and 
excellent  personal  friend,  and  would  be  unwilling  to  employ  the 
language  of  panegyric ;  but  he  would  fiiil  utteriy  to  do  the 
simplest  justice  to  his  memory,  if  he  were  not  to  declare^  that 
his  untimely  death  is  a  most  i&ictive  bereavement  to  his  numer- 
ous friends ;  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  Societyi  of  which  he  was 
a  most  yaluable  member  and  officer ;  and  a  calamity  to  the 
public.  Others,  who  have  leisure,  it  b  sincerely  hoped,  will 
do  justice  to  his  memory  by  a  more  complete  bbgraphy. 
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Note.  — The  estimate  of  the  number  of  Black  Feet,  pp.  132,  135,  is 
according  to  information  collected  by  tke  War  Department.  The  Author 
prefers  the  estimate  of  Mr.  McKenzie,  which  is  5000  less. 
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